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G07&UHIEBS HOUSE, 
OTTAWA. 


4th August, 1912, 


Sir, 

I em desired by His Royal Highness the 
Governor-General to say that he eill be * i ..>d *• 
alloa your Canadian edition of your "Library 
•of Freemasonry" to be dedicated to him. 


I 


I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 


f\! . C . 


Lieut. -Colonel, 
Military Secretary. 


% 


J.C. Yorston, Esq., 

1024 Walnut Street , 
Philadelphia, 



U.S.A 



THE LIBRA i Y CONTAINS 


BROTHER ROBERT ERP.KE GOULD'S COMPLETE UNABRIDGED HISTORY Of FREE. 
MA WRY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. Krcogniacd u tar Masonh work of tlw aga 
upon which the Fraternity can rrly. 

A HISTORY OF SYMBOLIC MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATUS. By Broth** Jomaii II. Datm- 
mono, j]*, P. G M. of Maine and all the Higher Bndlra In the United State*. 

A HISTORY OF ROYAL ARCH MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. By Baffin** JnaiAU H, 
Drummond, h*, P. O. M. of Maine and all the Higher Bod let in the United State*. 

A HISTORY OF TIIF. CRUSADES AND KNIGHTS TEMPI. ARtsM. From the rid rhronirlea and eon- 
trmporanrmii historian* - -Caiaav, Gibbon, Fabian, It At! an, Montaioni, Michaud, D* Join- 
vitl*, Addiion, Mai'KIY, Macoy, and other audeiritlc* to the year loop By St* KNirirr John 
C . Yo**ton, <i”. Memlier of thr 'Masonic Hiatorleal Society” of New York, and "Quatuor l ironatl" 
l odge, London. 

A HISTORY OF KNIGHTS TEMPER MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. By Baoritaa 
T. S. Pabvin, jy , T G. Recorder of the Grand Ed impotent K. T. of the United S,ate*. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE FREEMASONRY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Brother Enoch Tirry Uauon, jj*, Pad Deputy, Supreme Council, jj*, lor Ohio. 

A HISTORY OF TIIF. ROYAL ORDER OF SCOTLAND. By Broth** Wuuah Oscar Room*, yy*. 
Provincial t Irani! Secretary of the United State*. 

A HISTORY OF THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF OEOROF. 
WASHINGTON held by Freemasons of the United State* and other rountrle* at Mt. Vernon, Va. 
December < 4 . 1*00- "Tkr celrhemton au with «f 4 parallel in thr History •/ Frtnmsimry in 
Am*. *»." By Baornsa John C. Yomton, je*, Editor of The Keystone. 

THE SESQUI-CFNTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE INITIATION OF BROTHER GEORGE 
WASHINGTON INTO TIIF. FRATERNITY OF FREEMASONRY, held in the Mainnlc 
Temple, Philadelphia, by the Right Worshipful Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, November j, 1901. 
By Baornra Gcnac* F Rui'f, Librarian of the Grand Lodge. 

A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT ARABIC ORDER OF THE NOBLES OF THE MYSTIC SHRINE 
FOR NORTH AMKRIC A. By Noi.lk William Ross, Recorder and H'ttorUn, “La Lu Temple,” 
Philadelphia. 

THE ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR. By Madeleine B. Conklin, Most Worthy Grand Matron, 
and Buotheb William F. Kens, Most Worthy Grind Patron. ‘ 

REFLECTED RAYS OF MASONIC LIGHT. For the young Maaon who has just been Installed, and 
the “ Verna Fungi ." By Bbothluk William Gakvev and Jab. Stevenson. 

SYMPOSIl’M OF FREEMASONRY. Thoughts of Masterminds of the Fraternity «fth Other Informa- 
tion of Especial Intent’ and Value to the Newly Initiated as well at the Older Memhei ! Edited 
by Brother John C. Yorstox, yj°, Editor of The Keystone, Member ... the “Masonic Historical 
Society,” New York, and “QuAtuor Coronati” Lodge, London. 

A SELECTION OF MASONIC ADr RESSES, ORATIONS, ESSAYS, AND INTERESTING SUB- 
JEC TS. By prominent Members of the Fnicrnity. Compiled by B ioth' S John C. Youston, yj°. 
Editor of The Keystone, Member of the “Masonic Historical Society,” New York, and 'Quitwir 
Coronati” Lodge, London. 

A SERIES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AND SUBJECTS IN FREEMASONRY of great Interest to the 
Fraternity, Chronological Tables, etc., arranged by Brother John C. Yorston, ys°. Editor of The 
Keystone, Membe- of the ” Masonic Histnriud Society,” New York, and “Quatuo. Coronati” Lodge, 
London. 

A CHOICE SELECTION OF MASONIC POETRY. From the writing* of the eminent brethren, 
Brothers Robert Morbis, Albert Pike, Chas. F. Forshaw, I.L.D., Rey.J. Geokqe Gibson, 
Roih.rt Burns, Rudyahd Kipling, and others 

A PORTRAIT GALLERY OF PROMINENT FREEMASONS THROUGHOIT THE WORLD, with 
Masonic Records and Biographical Histories. 



TTbe publishers jforeworb. 

T HIS Library of Freemasonry supplies an absolute and 
necessary want for a complete, accurate and authori- 
tative critical history of Freemasonry throughout the 
world. Being written in a popular style and drawn 
from authentic and official records, it is recognized 
as the only complete and reliable Masonic history extant. 

It contains an exhaustive summary of the ancient records of 
the craft, the usages and customs in the “olden time” being fully 
considered; and while fable and legend are separated from well- 
attested facts, nothing is discarded which can possibly contribute 
toward obtaining a succinct, reliable and authentic account of 
the “Ancient and Honorable Society of F. and A. Masons.” 

The traditional, or mythico-historical period, is treated with 
the utmost care and exactitude; and, in order that the important 
links which connect the operative body with the speculative Free- 
masons of the seventeenth century and their modern representa- 
tives may be clearly shown, the various facts which have been 
elucidated of late years are so presented as to demonstrate the 
antiquity of the fraternity. 

The prevalent theories as to the origin of the Society are 
scrutinized and tested by the light of modern research ; and the 
History of the Building Trades, together with many other col- 
lateral subjects relevant to the inquiry, have been thoroughly 
investigated, and are fully treated and described. 

All Grand Lodges throughout the world being lineal descend- 
ants of the Ancient Society, their title-deeds are traced through 
the premier Grand Lodge back to the several Assemblies at York, 
Kilwinning, and elsewhere, and the continuity of the craft from 
the Middle Ages to the present time is firmly established. 

The formation of the Grand Lodge of England the pvent 
of all Grand Lodges — and its proceedings as the original or 
mother Grand Lodge of the world, from its creation in 1716-1 7, 
and the Union of 1813, down to date, is narrated entirely from 
the testimony of its own official records. 


the publishers foreword. 

All systems or degrees of genuine Masonry being offshoots 
of the Grand Lodge of England, a comprehensive history of the 
parent body, compiled from the actual official minute of its 
proceedings, will not only greatly interest the large body of Free- 
masons throughout the entire world, but more especially in this 
country, where the fraternity is continually growing. 

The history of the craft in Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Germany and other nations next follows, after which its intro- 
duction into North America, especially the United States and 
Canada, and its progress in this country is detailed, including 
the most recent official statistics of its membership. 

In addition to the History of Symbolic Masonry in the 
United States, a special and important feature of this American 
Edition is a general survey and comparison of the various Con- 
cordant Orders of Freemasonry, existing in the Unitea States 
and the Dominion of Canada, by eminent authorities of each of 
the Concordant Orders, viz.: “Royal Arch Masonry, Knights 
Templarism,” “Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite,” “Royal Order 
of Scotland,” “Mystic Shrine,” etc., of which concise histones 
and the latest statistical information are given. 

A history of the Crusades and Knights 1 emplarism from the 
old chronicles and contemporaneous historians— Creasy, Gibbon, 
Fabian, Hallam, Montaigne, Michaud, Dejoinville, Addison, 
Mackey, Macoy, and other authorities to the present time, is a 
feature that will interest the great body of Sir Knights, with 
instructive and interesting information. ## 

Concluding with “Reflected Rays of Masonic Light, ^i. 
trated with symbolic plates, a “Symposium of Freemasonry, t at 
contains a fund of valuable information of vast importance to the 
newly initiated, as well as of great interest to older members; 
an educational, interesting collection of addresses, orations, im- 
portant Masonic events, also a choice selection of Masonic poetry. 

An important feature is the series of illustrations, of which 
there are about 200 full-page steel ph.te engravings, photogravure 
plates, copper plates, colored plates, etc., comprising Symbolic 
plates of the various degrees, Fac-similes oi Original Document;, 
Charts, Portraits of Eminent Members of the Fraternity, past 
and present, throughout the world, and other subjects of interest. 


B ffcasontc ftfstorfan’s Jforewoifc. 

One of the most noticeable features of Freemasonry to-day 
is the extraordinary numerical progress that has been made dur- 
ing the past few years. According to recent statistics they show 
an average of some eight to nine thousand new members are 
being added to the registers of the various Grand Lodges through- 
out the country each and every month. This means that the 
eternal principles of Brotherly Love, Reiki and Truth are taking 
root in the heart of the community to this extent, and without 
dispute it proves that the Institution was never more highly ap- 
preciated, or in a more prosperous condition than at present. 

This rapid spread of Freemasonry, and the increased interest 
which ought to be felt in the subject by those who are members 
of the Fraternity, make it desirable that perfect! / reliable infor- 
mation concerning its origin, its principles, and its history should 
be presented in a readily accessible form. To met this is the 
object of this “Library of Freemasonry,” and it is to b< hopet that 
the reading of it may lead many a brother to pursue the study of 
the subject in which it is most carefully treated. The extravagant 
pretensions put forth by some writers on Freemasonry have been 
set aside, whilst the opinions of those who ascribe to speculative 
Freemasonry a very modern origin, have been also rejected. It 
goes to the very root, and brings correct information down to the 
present time. It is authoritative, reliable, and can be depended 
upon. 

FREEMASONRY AS A RULE IS NOT RIGHTLY 
UNDERSTOOD. 

The real nature of the ancient institution of Freemasonry is 
but imperfectly understood even by many of the initiated, who 
generally have only a faint idea of its true character. With most 
of them the ceremonies are everything: of their secret and deep 
meaning they are entirely ignorant. But the very existence of 
a Masonic Lodge strongly exhibits the brotherhood which exists 
amongst Freemasons, and all the ceremonies of Masonry, as well 
as the symbols usually depicted on the altar, and on the ceilings 
and walls of lodges, all the insignia of office-bearers and members 
of the order, jewels, etc., have an important significance, with al’ 
the particulars of which every Freemason should be acquainted. 




A MASONIC HISTORIAN'S FOREWORD. 


How many symbolic or adopted, as well as capitular Masons 
arc there who have ever inquired into the distinction between the 
book of Constitutions, , the Ahiman Rezon, and the book of law of 
historical Masonry? Unfortunately a very small percentage of 
its members. Then again what are the essentials to success in 
the attainment of the ideals of Freemasonry by the earnest Mason? 
In answer thereto and as an illustration, the following advice, sug- 
gestions or hints by Brother George W. Kendrick, Jr., Past Grand 
Master of Pennsylvania, will be found a valuable guide : — 

“No longer are men banded together in our fraternity to erect 
physical structures to overcome physical foes. The light that we 
follow leads to a keener alight, a better understanding and a 
nobler expression of the human faculties. The materials with 
which we labor are constitr ;nt elements of every human being, 
and our pi rpose is to learn how to use the materials to construct 
temples of the mind and soul which will be pleasing in the eyes of 
the Great Architect. For this work certain essentisds are prelimi- 
nary to success. We must have faith in each ot'.ier ; confidence in 
the success of our efforts as long as they are rightly directed, and 
we must cast out every hatred and all uncharitableness. Consti- 
tuted as we are, we strive ever toward the highest and best, con- 
fined to no creed, not bound by any political or social lines. Our 
strength is greatest and our opportunities for good most numerous, 
and therefore our responsibilities weightiest in times like these, 
when suspicion lurks in every nook and corner, ready to be swept 
by the winds of ignorance and discontent to shake the foundations 
of confidence in God’s greatest work — Man.” 

It is these lines of thought that should be impressed on the 
mind of every intelligent and thinking member of the Fraternity, 
to have a thorough knowledge of the Institution to which he be- 
longs, and to which he can educate himself by the reading and 
studying of such a work as this “Library of Freemasonry,” espe- 
cially the newly initiated member. 

When we bear in mind that the members of the Masonic 
Fraternity are to be reckoned by millions, that its Lodges are to 
be found in every civilized country, we cannot deny the enormous 
influence it must exercise on the destinies of the human race, 
hence the necessity of rightly understanding its principles and 
objects. To do this we must go back to its origin. 

Members of the Craft, who can discern the secret meaning 
of the symbolical teaching of the Lodge, need not be told that 
when wc assert Masonry to be a science embracing things human 
and divine, we simply state an unquestionable fact. The only way 
is to search for the meaning hidden under Masonic symbols, the 
esoteric doctrine* of Masonic teaching. 
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A MASONIC HISTORIAN'S FOREWORD . 


Freemasonry is one of the noblest, as well as the most ancient 
of human institutions; and while the hieroglyphics and similar 
means of communication of ancient nations have become extinct 
and incomprehensible, so far as to require the utmost ingenuity 
of man to acquire the power of unravelling their hidden meaning, 
the symbolical language of Masonry is well understood, and still 
taught to the initiated: a remarkable proof of the faithful and 
unbroken transmission of Masonic knowledge The very fact 
that Masonry itself survives after so many centuries, while mighty 
empires have peiished, and the site of many a once glorious 
capital is a disputed question; while other associations of men, 
powerful by the number and rank of their members, enjoying the 
support of kings and emperors, surrounded with the splendor of 
military pomp, and a history emblazoned in a halo of glorious 
deeds, existed but a few centuries, and then ptrished without re- 
covery; while Masonry itself has been persecuted, its principles 
and objects misrepresented, its professors imprisoned, tortured, 
and delivered over to the executioner; — proves the Institution to 
be ne that is possessed of a remarkable vitality, such as could only 
be derived from great intrinsic excellence, and fitness for the 
accomplishment of great and important objects. 

Although its antiquity is undoubted, Freemasonry in itself is 
so excellent as not to require the adventitious honor ancient 
descent is supposed to bestow on its possessor. The Institution 
rests its claim on its intrinsic worth and usefulness, and not on its 
antiquity. Its doctrines are of so faultless a nature that it may 
safely trust to its inherent virtues for its claim to high regard. 
It may refer also to the unquestionable benefits it has conferred 
on mankind. Its excellence has been very generally admitted, 
or why should so many, the wisest, the best of men in all ages, 
have been proud to join the Order? Monarchs themselves have 
for a time laid aside the sceptre to take up the trowel and join in 
the mysteries of Freemasonry. 


THE OBJECTS OF FREEMASONRY. 

As to the aims and objects of Freemasonry, alone, volumes 
might be written. It is a great association of men who have made 
it their task to live in perfect equality, intimately united by the 
bonds of mutual confidence, mutual esteem, and friendship, under 
the name of brothers — the sweetest and truest appellation they 
could attribute to themselves — and to stimulate each other to the 
practice of benevolence and charity. 
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Freemasonry is great in the eyes of the generous, good, and 
honest ; nothing to the narrow minded, the wicked, the faithless. 
It is sublime; it is everything to the wise and virtuous; it is noth- 
ing to the ambitious, the covetous, the false. It is great to the sen- 
sible man, the sincere, and the generous, who is conscious of the 
infirmities of man, and who feels the obligation of healing them. 

Freemasonry is neither a conspiracy nor a party affair; it 
neither serves ambition nor deceit. It is order and truth in all 
things. It hate all vices ; it loves every virtue. It is the Godly 
voice which calleth upon us to love and help each other. It is 
tranquility in storms, a beacon in shipwreck, and consolation : n 
misfortune; it is, in a word, the true union of nations. 

Freemasonry is august, it is everything to those who com- 
prehend it ; it is nothing to those whose heart end soul are dead. 

Freemasonry is an institution which allows no doubt, no 
contest as to its principles. It is the purest and simplest of aU 
institutions, Its principles are such as to agree best with that 

! reason so liberally bestowed on us by the G. A. O. T. U. 

Freemasonry is neither a religious sect nor a political party; 
•t embraces, however, all parties, all sects, in order to unite all its 
disciples in one common brotherhood. 

Freemasonry is the touchstone for every truth. It is the 
torch of reason, serving to distinguish good from evil, truth from 

I falsehood, courage from cowardice, and generosity from selfish- 

ness. It teaches us to conquer the obstacles which ignorance, 
fanaticism, and prejudice oppose to it. 
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a THE ANTIQUITIES OF FREEMASONRY. 

A new and more critical school ho* however, at length arisen, which, while doing 
much to place the subject on a sound historical basis, has yet left eomcthing to bo desired. 

The pnblicatiou of a General History of Fn masonry, by Herr Findel (of Leipeic) in 
1861, marks a distinct era in the progtire of Masonic literature. No unirersal history of 
the Masonio craft (at all worthy of the name) had prorioasly been compiled, and the 
dictum of the Chevalier de Bonnerille was generally acquiesced in, “ That the span of ten 
men's livw was too short a period for the execution of so formidable an undertaking." 1 

Findol’r, work is a highly meritorious compilation, and reflect* great credit upon hie 
industry. The writinp of all previoue Masonic authors appear to hare been consulted, but 
the ralne of his history would hare been mnch enhanced by a more frequent reference to 
authorities. He scorns, indeed, to labor under a complete incapacity to distinguish between 
the relative degrees of value . * the authorities he is attempting to analyse;* but putting 
all demerits on one side, his “ History of Freemasonry * forms a very solid contribution to 
our stock of Masonic facts, and from his faculty of lucid condensation, has brought, for 
the first time within popular comprehension, the saf ire subject to the elucidation of which 
its scope is directed. Prehistoric Masonry is dealt with very briefly, but this branch of 
archaeological research has been taken np by Mr. O. F. Fort, who, in an interesting volume 
of 481 pages, devoted entirely to the “Antiquities" of the society, disc-wees very ably and 
clearly the leg odary or traditionary history of the fraternity.' 

The design of the present work is to embody in a single publication the legendary and 
the anthentic histories of the craft The introductory portion will cover the ground 
already occupied by Fort, and I shall then proceed to traverse the field of rerearch over 
which Findel has preceded mi Di anting as I do very materially from there writers, belli 
as regard the fact* they accept and the inftrtnc** they have drawn, my record of occur- 
rence* will necessarily vary somewhat from theirs, whilrt my genera! conclusions wil 1 
as novel as I trust they may prove to be well fonndod. 

At the outset I may roe irk that the actual Htitory of Freemasonry can only, in strict- 
ness, be deemed to commence from the period when the chaos of mythical traditions is 
succeeded by the cm of lodge records. This epoch cannot be very readily determined. 
The circnmstances of the lodges, even in North and South Britain, were dissimilar. In 
Scotland the veritable proceedings of lodge# for the year 1593, as entered at the t me n their 
minute-books, are still extant In England we have no lodge minutes ranging back uven 
into the seventeenth century, and the records of but a single lodge (Alnwick) between 
1700 and the date of formation of the firit Grand Lodge 11717). For the -a':< of con- 
venience, therefore, the my.thico historical period of Freemasonry will be held to have 
extended to 1717, and the special circumstances which distinguish the early Masonry of 
Scotland from that of its sister kingdom will, to the extent that may be requisite, lie 
further considered when the histories of our British Grand Lodge) re st pasately tre 

The period therefore, antedating the era of Grand Lodges (1717), will be examined in 

the introductory part of this work. 

In dealing wit! what Fort has happily styled “Antiquities! of Freemasonry.” whilst |is 
cussing, at some point 01 other, all or nearly all the subjects this writer has so de xteronsly 

i j. o. Findel, Oesehichte der Freimaurerel, Lelpsic, 1881, Preface to 1st edition. Future quota 
ton* from this work will be made from the 8d English edition, London, 18W. 

•The justification of tins re mark will appear in Chapter iii, 

•G. F. Fort, Early History and Antiquities of Freema mry, 1*78. 
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bandied, the method of treatment I shall adopt will nevertheless vary very much from the 
.•‘ itura he haa followed. 

In the progress of our Inquiry it will bo necoaiary to examine the li«d,ng theories with 
regard to the origin of Freemasonry that have seemed tenable to the karnod. The* I 
.hall inbdivide into two cIamicv, the one being properly introductory to the general bnlk 
of evidence that will be adduced in the chapter* which next follow; and the other claiming 
attention at a later stage, Just before we part company with the “Antiquities," and emerge 
from the clond-land of legend und tradition into the domain of unthentic hiitory. 

The aonreta to which the mysteries of Freemasonry have been aacribcd by individual 
theorist* are too numerous to be particularised, although some of the more curious wil! 
be briefly reviewed. 

Two theories or hypotheses stand out in bold relief— the conjectural origin o. i uu- 
masonry os disclosed in the pages of the “ ParcnUiia,” ' and it* more recent derivation 
fmm the customs of the German Steinmetxen.' Each of these sptc-Ations has had its 
day. From 1730 until the publication of Findel’s history (1861), the try cf “travelling 
Masons” — ascribed to Wren— held possession of our encyclopedias. e German tuppo- 
nltion has since prevailed, but I shall attempt to show that it rests npon no more solid 
foundation of fact than the hypothesis it displaced. 

In successive chapters, I shall separately discus 1 the varionr matters or subjects germane 
to the general inquiry, whilst in a final examination the relation of one topic to another, 
and the conclusions that, in my opinion, wc may rightly draw from the scope snd tenor of 
tho entire evidence, will be duly presented. 

It has been well said, “ that we mnst despair of ever being uble to reach she fountain- 
head of streams which have been running and increasing from the beginning of time. All 
that we can oapire to do is only to tract their course backward, as far as possible, on these 
charts that now remain of the distant conntrics whence they were first perceived to flow.” 1 
It hit? alno to be borne in mind that as all trustworthy history mn f necessarily be 1 work 
of compilation, the imagination of the writer must be held in subjection. He can but 
us,, and shape- hit materials, and these unavoidably will take a somewhat fragmentary form. 

Pust events leave relics behind them more certainly than futnre events cast shadows 
before them. From the records tiiat liavc come down to us, it will be my endeavor to 
present, as far as possible, the leading features of the r al Antiquities of Freemasonry, 
that every reader may test the soundness of my general conclusion® by an examination of 
the evdenco upon which they arc based. It must be ever recollected that “a la re- pro- 
portion of the general opinion of mankind arc derived merely from authority, d are 
entertained without any distinct understanding of tho evidence on which they rest, or the 
argumentative grounds by which thoy are supported. ” * From this reproach, it will not be 
contended that the Freemasons of onr own day merit a., exemption, but the stigma, if 
such it be, under winch they rest, must assuredly be deemed to attach with even greater 

t Parental'*,; or. Memoirs of the Family of the Wren- (1750), p. 806. 

* I- allou, WinzCT, Findel, hteinbrenner, und Fort. The work- of tlie»e authors are minutely 
criticised in Chapter iii. 

1 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, edit 1849, voL L, p. ix. 

• On the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion (Sir O. C. Lewie,) p. 7. Lord Arundel! of 
Wardoar nays: “ Indeed, know ledge in many department* is becoming more and more the traditions 
of experts, and must be taken by the outside world on faith” (Tradition, principally with reference 
to ' thology and the Law ot Nations, 1872, p. 139). 
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forms, to the inaccurate historian* by whom they have been misled. It is true, no donbt, 
that the historian hat no rules aa to exclusion of evidence or incompetency of witnesses. 
In his court every dooun jnt may be read, every statement may be heard. But in pro- 
portion is ho admit ill evidence indiscriminately, he must exercise discrimination in jndg- 
ing of its effect. 1 There is, indeed, no donbt that long habit, combinod with a happy 
tilent, may enable a person to discern the truth where it is invisible to ordinary minds, 
possessing no special advantages In order, however, that the truth so perceived shonld 
recommend itself to the convictions of others, it is a necessary condition that it shonld 
ivlmit of proof which they can understand.’ 

Mueh of the early history of Frecmaronry is so interspersed with fable and romance, 
that however anxious we may be to deal with long-cherished legends and traditions, some 
at least of these familiar superstitions — unle wo choose to violate every canon of historic d 
criticism — must be allowed to pass quietly into oblivion.’ In dealing with this subject, it 
is difficult— indeed. I might almost say impossible — to lay down any fixed rules for onr 
guidance. All the authorities seem hopelessly at varianco. Gibhon states, “ the Germans, 
in the day of Tacitus, were unacquainted with the use of letters. . . . Without 

that artificial help ‘V human memory ever dissipates or corrupts the ideas entrusted to 
her charge.” * “ 'o this,” say3 lord Arundell, “ I reply, that although records are valuable 
for the attestation, they are not guarantees for the fidelity of tradition. When mankind 
trust mainly to tradition, the faculties by whieh it is sustained will be more strongly de- 
veloped, and the adaptation of society for its transmission more exactly conformed.” * Yet if 
wo turn to one of the greatest masters of historical criticism, the comforting assurance 
of Lord Arundell is seriously assailed. “A tradition,” says Sir George Lewis, “ should be 
proved by authentic evidence to be not of subsequent growth, but to be founded on a eon- 
temporary recollection of tho fuot recorded. A historical event may be handed down by 
oral tradition, as well a - u temporary written record; but in tliat ease satisfactory 

proof must bo given th. edition is derived from contemporary witnesses.”* 

The principle just . .ted is, however, demurred to by another high authority, 
whose words have a special bearing upon the point under consideration. The learned 
author of “ The Language aud Literature of Ancient Greece ” observes: “We have without 
hesitation repudiated the hypercritical doctrine of a modern school of classical antiquaries, 
that in no case whatever is the reality of any event or person to be udmitted unless it can 
be authenticated by contemporaneous written evidence. If this dogmatical rule be valid 
at all, it must be valid to the extent of a condemnation of nearly the whole primitive annals 

1 Lewis, Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, vol. i., p. 190. 

* Lewis, An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Homan History, vol. i., p. 14. 

•The following mode of determining tho authenticity of the Legends of the Saints, without dis- 
honoring the authority of the Church or disturbing the faith of her children, suggest, indeed one 
way out of the difficulty: “ Les legendes vont dans l’ordre historique ce que lea reliques de« saint* 
,ont dans le culte. n y a des reliques authontiques et des legendes certain. *, des reliques evidem- 
ment fausses et des legendes ovidemment fabuleuses, enhn des reliques douteusea et des legendes 
«uktmeut probables et vraiscmblablos. Pour les legendes cenmie pour les reliques l’Eglise oonsocre 
oe qui cat certain, proscrit le fabloux et permet le douteux sans le conwerer" (Cours. d’Hist EecL, 
par 1’Abbe Blanc, p. 563). ‘Gibbon, Decline and Full, vol. L, p. S53 

•Arundell, Tradition, principally with refereuee to Mythology and the Law of Nations, 1873, pp. 
130, 131. 

• Lewis, On the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, p. 90. 
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of Greece down to the flret rise of authentic history abont the epoch of the Persian Wur. 
The more rational principle of research is, that the historic: critic is entitled to test the 
truth or falsehood of national tradition by the riandard of rpecnlative historical probability. 
The general gronnds of such speculative argument in favor of an element of truth in oral 
tradition admit of being ranged undf r the following headr* Pint, The comparative recency 
of the uge in which the event transmitted is suppose-: o have taken place, and the propor- 
tionally limited nnmber of stages through which tie tradition has pr. .t d. Secondly, The 
inherent probability of the event, and, more espc i.ally, the exWtenc„’ of any such close 
connection in the ratio of cause and effect betw« n it end sonic os icr more recent and 
•letter attested event, as might warrant the inferenc* , r.Jpt firm the tradition on the 
subject, that the one was tho consequence of tho other. Thirdly, The presnmption that, 
althongh the event itself may not havo enjoyed the benefit of written transmission, the 
art of writing was. at the period from which the tradition dates, sufficiently prevalent to 
check, in regard to the more prominent vicissitudes of national histon, that license in 
which the popular organs of tradition in a totally illiterate age are apt to indulge.” 1 

The principle to be observed in inquiries of this character appears indeed, np to a cer- 
vfin point, to have been best laid down by Dr. Taylor, who says: “A notion may weigh 
against a notion, or one hypothesis may be left to contend with another; but an hypothi an 
can never be permitted, eve n in the slightest degree, to counterbalance either actual facts, 
or direct inferences from such facts. This preference of facts and of direct inductions 
to hypotheses, however ingenious or speeions they may be, is the great law of modern 
science which none blit dreamers attempt to violate. Now, the rules of criticism and the 
laws of historical evidence are as much matters of science as any other rules or law s derived 
by careful induction from a mass of facts.”* 

In tho main, however, whilst carefully discarding the plainly fabulous narrations with 
which our Masonic system is encumbered, I am of opinion that the view to which Schlegel 
has given expression is the one that we shall do well to adopt. He says: “I have laid it 
down as an invariable maxim to follow historical tradition, and to hold fast by that clue, 
even when many things in the testimony and declarations of tradition appear strange and 
almost inexplicable, or at least enigmatical; for as soon as, in the investigations of ancient 
history, we let slip that thread of Ariadne, we can find no outlet from the labyrinth of 
fanciful theories and the chaos of clashing opinions.” * 

“ The origin and source whence first sprang the institution of Freemasonry,” says Dr. 
Mackey, “ has given rise to more difference of opinion and discussion among Masonic 
scholars than any other topic in the literature of the institution.” Indeed, were the books 
collected in which separate theories have been advanced, the dimensions of an ordinary- 
library wonld be insufficient for their reception. For the most part, it may be stated that 
each commentator (as observed by Horace Walpole in the ease of Stonehenge) has attri- 
buted to his theme that kind of antiquity of which he himself was most fond. Of Stone- 
henge it ha: been asserted “that nearly every prominent historical personage from the 

1 W. Mu ire, A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, 1863, vol. iv., 
pp. 317, 818. 

'Isaac Taylor, The Process of Historical Proof, 1838, p. 3. In another part of this work (p 363) 
the author says: “Our part is to scrutinize as carefully as we can the validity of the proofs: not to 
weigh the prooability of the fa< ts — a task to which we can scarcely ever be competent.” The last 
branch of this definition < arrie* us a little farther than we can safely go, 

'F. von Schlegel, Philosophy of History (tr. by J. B. Robertson, 1836), vol. i., p. 3b. 
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Devil to the Druid* have at one time or another boon credited with it erection — the latter, 
however, enjoying the suffi wm of the archaeologists.” Both the Devil id the Druids 
have hal a large share asc .ibed to them in the institution of Freemasonry. In India, even 
at the present day, the Masonic Hall, or other place of meeting for the lodges, is familiarly 
known at the “ Shaitan " Bungalow, or Devil’s honso, whilst the Druidical theory of 
Masonic ancestry, dthough long since abandoned as untenable, was devoutly believed in 
by a large number of Masonic writers, whose works are even yet in demand. 1 

The most fanciful representative of this chool appears to have been Cleland, thongh 
Godfrey Higgins treads closely at his heels. The former, writing in 1766, presents a sin- 
gular argument, which slightly abridged is as follows: “ Considering that the May (May- 
pole) was emiuently the great sign of Druidism, as the Cross was of Christianity, is there 
anything forced or far-fetched in the conjecture that the adherents to Druidism should 
take the name of Men of the May or May’s-so/u f” * 

This is by no means 5 n unfair specimen of the conjectural etymology which has been 
Uvishly r'- >rted to in searching for the derivation of the word Me mi.' All known lan- 
guages t >ear to have been consulted, with the natural result of enveloping the whole 
matter in confusion, the speculations of the learned (amongst whom figures Lessing, one 
of the first literary characters of his age) being honorably distinguished by their greater 
freedom of exposition. It is generally assumed that in the ancient oriental tongues the 
(vw primitive words must needs bear many different significations, and the numen os deriva- 
tives be infinitely equivocal. Hence anything may be made of names, by turning them 
to oriental sounds, so as *o suit every system past, present, and to come. “And when anv 
one is at a loss, says It arburton, “ in this game of erambo, which can never happen but 
by being duller than ordinary, the kindred dialects of the Chaldee and Arable lie always 
ready to make up their deficiencies. ” 4 

The connection of the Druids w ith the Freemasons has. like many other learned hypothe- 
ses. both history and antiquity obstinately bent against it; but not more so, however, 
than its supporters are against history and antiquity, as from the researches of recent 
writers may be readily demonstrated. 

Although the literature of Druidism is of an extensive character, we really know very 
little of this obscure subject. It has been lately pointed out that our traditions of the 
Scottish and Irish Druids are evidently derived from a time when Christianity had long 
oeen established. * “The Roman writers have left us little definite information on the 
subject: they seem to have felt a natural contempt for the superstitions of their barbarous 

’ See Hutchinson, Spirit of Masoniy (1775); Smith, Use and Abuse; Borlase, Antiquities of Corn- 
wall, pp, 53-146; Godfrey Higgins, Analalypsis, pp. 715-718; Higgins, The Celtic Druids, passim; 
«md Fort, p. ‘396. 

* Cleland, E-say on the Real Secret of the Freemasons, 1786, p. 120. Both the Maypole and the 
German Vhrintbaum have a Pagan origin, the type of each being the ash, Yggdrasill (Mallet, 
Northern Antiquities, p. 493). 

* Dr. Mackey, after citing many derivations of this woH, proceeds; “ But all of these fanciful 
etymologies, which would have terrififd Bopp, Grimm, or MOller, or any other student of linguistic 
relations, forcibly remind us of the French eplgrammist, who admitted that alphtna came from 
aquae, but that in so coming it had very considerably changed its route ” (Encyclopedia of Flee- 
masonry, p. 489). 



4 Divine Legation, vol. ii, p. 220. “I have heard of an old humorist, and a great dealer in ety- 
mologies, who bel ted that he not only knew whence words came, but whither they were going " 
Jbid.). *C. Elton, the Origins of English History, 1882, Chapter x. 
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neighbor*. Cicero, for example, was a friond of the Druid Dit itiaous, yet be did not think 
it necemry to record the result of their cu ious discussions. Julius Ctesar wan htm ieif 
a pontiff, and published a book upon divina. on, but he noticed the foreign religions only 
so far u they were connected with public policy, and does not mention the British religion 
at all .” 1 “The history of the Celtie religions,” says Mr. Elton, “has been obaenred by 
many false *heorie which need not be dwaussod in detail. The traces of revealed religion 
were discovered by the Benedictine historians in the doctrines attributed to the Druids: 
if the Gauls adored the oak-tree, it cou' ’ inly be a remembrance of the plain* of Mamro; 
if they slew a prisoner on a block of unhewn stone, it must have been in deference to a 
precept of Moses. A school pretending to a deeper philosophy invented for the Druids the 
missi on of preserving monotheism in the west. In the teaching of another school the Druids 
are credited with the learning of Phoenicia and Egypt. The mysteries of the ‘Thrice-great 
Hermes’ were transplanted to the northern oak-forests, and every difficulty was solved as it 
rose by a reference to Baal or Moloch. Yet the insular Druids, to which our traditions 
refer, are represented as being little better than conjurors, with their dignity (at the period 
when we first acquire ary positive information respecting them) as much diminished as 
the power of the king is exaggerated. These Druids are sorcerers and rain-doctors, who 
pretend to call down the storms and the snow, and frighten the people with * the fluttering 
» isp ’ and other childish cliarms. They are like the Red Indian medicine-men, or the 
• Angekoks’ of the Eskimo, dressed up in bull’s-hide coats and bird-cai« with waving wings. 
The chief Druid of Tara is shown to ua as a leaping juggler, with ear-clasps of gold and a 
speckled cloak; he tosses swords and balls in the air, ‘aud like the buzzing of bees on a 
beautiful day is the motion of each passing the other.’ ” * 

“Their doctrine seems to have belonged to that common class of superstitions in which 
the magician pretends to have secret communication with the spirits; and in such cases 
it is almost inevitable that the mediator should judge and rule the nation.” In times of 
disaster and pestilence, and on all occasions ■ ' de or anxiety, it was their custom to 

propitiate the gods with a human victim. A ‘ of this practice ia related in the 

memorials of St. Columba. Iu the fabulous etor ...a building of the church at Iona, 
the saint addresses his followers in words which obviously point to a human sacrifice; 
“It is good for us that our roots should go uuder earth here: it is permitted that one of 
vou should go under the clay of this island to hallow it.” Odran rises and offers himself 
to his master. “If thou shouldst take me,” he said, “I am ready.” The saiut readily 
accepted the offe r, and we are told that thereupon “ Odran went to heaven.” * 

The story of this burial is, however, somewhat differently related in Pennant’s “Voyage 
to the Hebrides.” * We are there informed that St. Oran (who I assume to have been 
identical with St. Odran) was a friend and follower of St. Columba, und was buried in 
Icolmkill (Iona). According to the legend, he consented to be buried alive in order to 
propitiate certain demons of the soil who obstructed the attempts of St. Columba to build 
a chapel. After three days had elapsed, Columba had the curiosity to take a farewoli look 
at hie old friend, and caused ' earth to be removed. To the surprise of all beholders, 
Oran started up, and began to reveal the secrets of his prison-house, and particularly 
declared that all that had been said of hell was a mere joke. This dangerous impiety so 
shocked Columba. that with great )x> licy , he instantly ordered the earth to be flung in 

' See, however, Caesar, de Bello (lallico, bk. vi., eh. xiiL 

‘Elton, p. 888, citing O’Curry, Lectures, 9, 10; Cormac’s Glossary, 94; Revue Celtique, t, 881; 
gtans, Celtic Scotland, iL. Ill * Elton, p. 871 ‘Tour in Scotland. voL it, p. 8^7. 
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again, jrying, “Earth! > , rth! on tho month of Oran, that he may blab no more.” These 
wonis have pc-ed into a proverb against blabber*. 

It t not essential to inqnm minutely into the aecr9t* of the DmiHkd doctrine. 
“ Th law* which they administer* 4 ure forgotten? their boasted knowledge of ethics only 
provokes s amile. We ars told that they concerned themselves with astronomy, the notnre 
of the world and its proportion to the rest of the nniverse , and the attributes and powers 
of the gods.” 1 The doctrine of metempsychosis, or the tranemigration of sonls, was 
engraft d somewhat late on the Ltruidical Bystem. “ One would have laughed,” said a 
Roman, “at these long-trousered philosophers, if we had not found their doctrine under 
the cloak of Pythagoras.” * 

Druid'sm seems to have gradually gone ont of f* nion. “ The servants of Belcnns 
might call themselves Druids to their Gaulish congregation, bnt in the view of the citato 
they were ordinary priests of Apollo.” “After the conversion of Ireland,” says Mr. Elton, 
“the Druids disappear from history.” 

Mr. Clinch, with a great parade of learning, ha § endeavored to identify Freemasonry 
with the sy item of Pythagorss s, and for the purpose of comparison, cite* no ler than fifteen 
particular ft turce or points of resemblance which are to be found, he says, in the ancient 
and in the modern institutions. “ Let the Freemasons,” he continnes, “ if they pie «e, 
call Hiram, King of Tyre, an architect, and tell each other, in had rhymes, that they are the 
descendants of those who constructed the temple of Solomon. To me, however, the opinion 
which seems decisive is, that the sect has penetrated into Europe by means of the gypsies.” * 

The learned author of “ Ernst und Falk ” and “ Nathan der Weise,” Gottfried Ephraim 
L. sing, was of opinion that the Masonic institution had its origin in a secret association 
of Templars, long existent in London, and which was shaped into its present form by Sir 
Christopher Wren. That the society is in some way or other a continuation of that of 
the Templars has been widely credited. The Abb4 Barruel supported this theory, 4 which 
has endured to the present day, 4 and very recently fonnd an eloquent exponent in Mr. E T. 
Carson, of Cincinnati, U.S. A. Notwithstanding the entire absence of historical corrobo- 
ration, it has been adopted by many writers of ability, and has exercised no inconsiderable 
influence in the fabrication of whit are termed “High Degrees,” and in the invention of 
Continental Rites.* 

1 Elton, p. 874. * Ibid., p. 875, citing Valerius Maximus (ii., c. 6). 

•Essay on the Origin of Freemasonry, Anthologia Hiberniea, vol. iii., pp. 84, 178 879, and 481. 
« But what proves beyond all doubt that the gypsies have been the original propagators of this doc- 
trine in the west is this, that Freemasonry has been reformed in Germany, in Fran*-*-, and in Prussia, 
by a man confessedly a gypsy ” ( Ibid ., p. 881). Mr. Clinch here refers to Joseph Balsamo, better known 
perhaps as Count Cugliostro, the remarkable Masonic charlatan of the eighteenth century. Mr. W. 
Bimson, in his History of the Gypsies, 18«5, pp. 450, 457, cays: ‘Not only have they had a language 
peculiar to themselves, but signs as exclusively theirs as are those of the Freemasons. The distinc- 
tion consists in this people having bood, language, a cast of mind, and signf, peculiar to itself.” 

4 Memoir Illustrating the History of Jacobinism, by the Abb*- Barruel, translated by the Hon. 
Kobert Clifford, 8d edit, 1798. Edmund Burke wrote to Barruel, May 1, 1797, on the publication of 
his first volume, expressing an admiration of the work which posterity ha; failed to ratify. He says: 
“ The whole of the wonderful narrative ir supported by documents ana proofs (?) with the most 
juridical regularity and exactness." 

• Frost Secret Societies of die European Revolution, 1876, vol. i., p. 88. 

* Although the Knight* Templars are several times referred to in thi3 chapter, my e x am in ation 
of the theory which connects them with the Freemasons will be reserved for a later part of this work. 
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Nichoiai, • learned bookseller of Berlin, advanced, in 1782, a lingular hypothesis’ Rii 
belief win, that Lord Bacon, influenced by the writing! of Andmi,' the alleged founder of 
the Bosicrnoiani, and of hu English disciple, Robert Fludd, gave to the world his “New 
Atlantis,” a beantifnl apologue in which are to be found many ideas of u Masonic char* 
acter. 

A ship 1 hich had been detained at Peru for one whole year, dig for China and Japan 
by the South S« a. In stm of weather the weary m> riners gladly make the haven of a 
port of a fair city, which they find inhabited by Christian They are brought to the 
strangers’ hon.t , the revenne of which is abundant; thirty-seven yeart having elaperd 
since the arrival of simi, .r visitors. The governor informs them “of the erection and 
institution, 1900 years ago, of an order or society by King fSolamena, the noblest foundation 
that ever was upon the earth, and the lauthorn of the kingdom.” It was dedicated to 
the stndy of the works and creature* of God, and appears to have been indifferently de- 
scribed as “Solomon's nouse,” or “The College of the Six Days’ Works.” 

During the stay of the viators at this city (in the Island of Bensalem), one of the fathers 
of “ Solomon’s House ” came there, and the historiographer of the party had the honor 
of an interview, to whom the patriarch, in the Spanish tongue, gave a full relation of the 
state of tbe “College.” 

• I rrtly,” he said, “ I will set forth nnto yon the end of our foundation; secondly, the 
preparation or instruments we have for our works: thirdly, the several employment*, and 
functions whereto our fellows are aligned: and fourthly, the ordinances and rites which we 
observe.” 

The society was formt d of fellows or brethren, and novices or apprentices. All took 
an oath of secrecy, “ for the concealing of those things which we think fit to keep secret; 
though some of those we do reveal sometime- to the State, and gome not” * 

The nanutive breaks off abruptly with the words, “The rest was not perfected.” 

According to the latest of Baconian commentators, Mr. Spedding, “ The story of Solo- 
mon’s Iionse is nothing more than a vision of the practical results, which Lord Bacon anti- 
cipated from the study of natnral history, diligently and systematically carried on through 
successive generations,” 

It will be seen from the foregoing abstract. ir> which I have included every detail that 
can ,> 08 sibly interest the Masonic reader, that the theory advanced by Nicholai rest upon 
a very slender, not to say forced, analogy. A better argument, if, indeed, one inconclu- 
sive chain of reasoning can be termed better or worse than another whose links arc alike 
defective, might be fashioned on the same lines, in favor of a Templar origin of Free- 
masonry. 

The view I am about to present seems to have escaped the research of Dr. Mackey, 

1 Versuch fiber die Be&schuldigungen, French and English translation*, respectively of the ap- 
pendix to this work (which contains Nii.hotaiV Essay on the Origin of Freemasonry) will be found in 
Thory’s Acta Latomo.um, and in the Freemason* Quarterly Review, 1853, p. 649. 

’ John Valentine AndreS, bom 1596, died 1054. The most important of his work: ■ (or of those 
u» ribed to his pen)are the “Fama Fratemitatis” and the “Chemical Marriage,’’ ( Chemuche Hoch- 
teit), published circa 1614 and 1616 respectively. It has been stated “ that Fludd must be considered 
as the immediate father of Freemanonry, as Andre* was its remote father!” (Freemasons’ Mags, 
sine, April, 1858). 

he iN v Atlantis (Speddings fiavon,, vol. iil. , p. 129. The New Atlantis seems to have been 
written in 1624, and was first published in 1627 (Preface, p. 121b 
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whoae admirable Encyclopedia, so t ir as I can form an opinion, contain* the substance of 
nearly everything of n Maaonb character that has yet been printed. For this reason, and 
alio became it has been favorably regarded by Dr. Armstrong, who othorwiso has a very 
poor opinion of all possible elaims that can be nrged in support of Mononic antiquity, 
the hypothesis will St in very J with the observations that hav* preceded it, and with 
it I shall terminate the “ abort studies” on the origin of our society, into which I have 
digressed. I will now give the theory in the Bishop’s own words* which ar> always inter- 
esting, if at times a little uncomplimentary. 

Dr. Armstrong says, “The order of the Temple wit. called 'th. knighthood of the Temple 
of Solomon,’ not in nllm-ion to the first temple built by Solomon, but to their hospital or 
residence at Jerusalem, which was so called to distinguish it from the temple erected on 
the site of that destroyed by Titus Now, when we find a body 'aid to be derived from 
'.he Tempers, leaving amongst the plnmage with which the modern society hue clnmsily 
adorne d itself, so much mention of th Temple of Solomon, there seems <w tort of a 
ground tor believing in the supposed connection! The Hospitallers of St. John, once the 
rivals, became the successors of the Templar , and absorbed a largo portion of their reve- 
nue! at fho time of their suppression. Thi would account for the connection between 
the Freemason* and the order of St John .” 1 

Passing from the ffcnciful "peculation* which at different times have exercised the 
mind) of individual theorists, or have long since been given np as nntenable, I shall 
proceed to examine those derivations which have been accepted by our more trustworthy 
Masonic teachers, and by their long-snstained vitality, claim at least our respectful con- 
sideration. By this, however, I do not wish to Imply tnat those beliefs which have 
retained the greatest number of adherents ar“ iec."»i'ily the moat worthy of acceptance. 
In historical inquiry finality can have no place, anu thure is no greater error than to con- 
clude “that of former opinions, after variety and examination, the best hath still prevailed 
and suppressed the rest.” “As if the multitude,” says Lord lticon, “or the wisest for the 
multitude’s sake, were not ready to give passage rather to that whieh is popular and super- 
ficial than to that which is substantial and profonnd; for the truth is, that time seemeth 
to be of the nature of a river or stream, whieh earrieth down to us that which is light and 
blown up, and siuketh and drowneth that which is weighty and solid.’” 

Before, however, com imeing my analysis, a few general observations will not be out 
of place. 

“When we find in any nation or agr social efforts resembling in aim and organization 
those of the Freemasons, we are by no means justified in tracing any closer connection 
between them than such as human nature everywhere, and in all ages, is known to have 
in common, unless it can be historically proved that an actual relationship exists.” * 

“A small number of nations far distant from each other,” eays Von Humboldt, “the 

1 The Christian Remembrancer, No. lvii., (July 1H47), pp. 15-17. The authorities mainly relied 
upon by Dr. Armstrong are William ot Tyre, and Janies of Vitry fBisilop of Acre): “Eiit pneterea,'* 
says the latter, “ Hieroeolymis Templura uliud iiumcnsao quantitatis, et amplitudini* & quo fratre* 
militia Templi, Tcmptarii nominantur, quod Templum Salomon!* nuneuputor, f orphan ad distinc- 
tionem alterius quod speciality Templum Domini appellutur” (cited in Addison's History of the 
Knights Templars, 1842, p. 10). 

• Advancement of Learning'. This Idea seems to have been happily paraphiuaed by RHm Ash- 
mole in his “Theatrum Chemicum Britannii urn,” 1653, J’roleg'.). 

* Era*. Die drei Aeile .ten Kuasturkunden. 
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Ctnuouu, the Egyptianu, the people of Thibet, und the Aztecs, exhibit striking analogue 
in their buildings, their religions institutions, their division of time, their cycles of regen- 
eration, and their mystic notions. It is the dnty of the historian to point ont the; analo- 
gies, which are at difficult to explain as the relation;; that exist between the Sanscrit, the 
Mia, the Greek, and the language of German origin; but in attempting to generalize 
ideas, we should learn to top at the point where precise data are wanting .” 1 

The explanation, however, which Von Humboldt withheld, had long previously be a 
suggested by Warbnrton, who dwell; with characteristic force npon “ the old inveterate 
error that a simiMtnde of c;- .torn? and manners amongst the various Mb' of mankind 
most remote from one another, must needs arise from some communication, whereas human 
nature, without any other help, will, in the same cirenmstanc; %. always exhibit the i me 
appearance;” and in another passage of his famoun work, he speaks “of the genera,! con- 
formity which if sommonly ascribed to imitation, when, in trnth, its source is in our own 
common nature, sad the similar circnmstancee in which the partakers of it are generally 
fonnd.”' 

Even in cat*?? where an historical connection k capable of demonstration, we must bear 
in mind that it may assume a Protean form. It is one thing when un institution flourishes 
through being constantly renewed by the addition of new members, its sphere of action 
and regulations undergoing at the same time repeated changes; and another thing when, 
from a pre-existing institution, an entirely new one take® its rise. It is also different when 
a nmcly-fornud i ttitntion takes for its model the views, sphere of ction, and the social 
forms of one which has ong inc come to an end. 

" The difference,” says Krause, “ between these three kinds of historical connection 
mnst everywhere be most clearly defined. In the history of Freemasonry the third u of 
chief importance, as it is generally to be found, althongh to those unversed in the subject, 
it appears as if there actnally existed historical connection of the first and second kinds.” * 

That contemporary and successive secret societies, must have had some influence on 
wich other can hardly be doubted. The ceremonies of probation and initiation would be, 
in most cases, mere imitations of older originals and the forme of expression perhaps 
identical. Still it would be wrong to assume “ that, became certain fraternities, existing 
at different epochs, have made me of similar or cognate metaphors in order to de crib;' 
their secret proceedings, that therefore these proceedings arc identical.” Similar circum- 
stances are constantly producing similar results; and “as ell secret fraternities are, in 
respect of their secrecy, in the nme situation, they an' all obliged to express in their sym- 
bolical language that relation of contrast to the uninitiated on which their constitution de- 
pends. To denote thif contrast metaphorical analogies will be employed, and these analo- 
gies will bt songht in the contrasts of outward nature, as in the opposition of light to dark- 
ness, warmth to cold, life to death. The operations of the ordinary pardons of our nature 
will aim require the occasional use of metaphors; and as the prominent object of the 
material nniverse are always at hand, the same comparisons may sometimes be employed 
by persons who have never dreamt of initiatory rites and secret associations.”* 

Each of the following systems or sects has been regarded at a lineal ancestor of the 
Masonic fraternity: 

1 Humboldt, R"> fchf (London, 1844), vol. i„ p. 11. 

* Divine Legation (edit. 188 7), vol. ii., pp 808, 221. 1 Krau-e, Die drei Aeltesten Kunsturkunden. 

4 A. P. Mam*, The Secret Fratermtt. of the Middle Ages , Arnold Priz- & ?), pp. 8, 9. 
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12 THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 

I. This Axciext Mysteries ; II. The Essexes ; III. The Rom ax Collegia ; and 
IV. The Ccldees. 

Them I «h«ll now consider in their order, reserving for wparate treatment at the con- 
clusion of the evidence (to be presented in the chapters which next follow), thof* theories 
or derivations which have their origin in a period of time lest emote from onr owe. 

It fortunately happens that we poss Masonic constitutions od regulations of un- 
doubted anthority, miging took in the ewe of Brit in and Germany to the fourta nth end 
fifteenth centuries respectively, whilst of French document* 1 referring to the Mason’s craft, 
come are yet extant of a still earlier period. The best mode of procedure will therefore be, 
in the first instance, to summarize in a brief compass what is actually known of the systems 
or sects above enumerated, in order that, by a careful comparison with the anthentic 
records of the Mediaeval Masons, we may determine how nearly or how remotely tht nsagt s 
und customs of the “Ancient ” and the “ Modern ” organizations correspond, and ascertain 
what ground* exist for attributing to the Masonic institution any higher antiquity than is 
attested by its own doenments: for however flattering to onr pride nsay be the assumption 
of a long pedigree, it by no means follows that it will bear the test of a strict genealogical 
investigation. 

I. THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 

To adequately disenw?. within the limit of a few pages, the vast subject of the Ancient 
Mythology, would be a task hardly leas difficult than that of carving upon the surface of 
a cherry-stone the whole of the intricate designs of the sh.eld of Achillea. The actual evi- 
dence from which alone any certain information is derivable, lies scattered over the whole 
urfuce of classio literature. For a combination of there disjointed par ages, I have dili- 
gently searched the works of recent commentators who have attempted any general 
description of the Mysteries; and being therefore nnder the neceaity of condensing into a 
. mtJ 1 gpge® the matter of many bnlky volumes, mnst refer .ny reader who is desirous of 
examining the subject at greater length, to the original works, where will be fonnd more 
than enough to atisfy the most ardent curiosity. 

In the following remarks those features only of the Ancient Mysteries will be noticed 
which may tend to cast light upon the history of Freemasonry. It will be evident that the 
main point of the inquiry we are aoout to pursue is not how t mythological system may be 
explained, bnt in what manner it icits actually explained or vnderftood by the most enlight- 
ened of the community professing to believe in its doctrines. For the pnrposcs of our 
investigation the Mysteries mnst be viewed in a double aspect. 

1 Kf, The Mysteries properly so called, that is, those iu which no one wm allowed to 
partake unless he hail undergone formal initiation, a* distinguished from the mystic 
ceremonies of eertain festivals, the performance of which, though c onfined to particular 
classes of persons, or to a pcrticular sex, yet did not require a regular initiation. 

2d, The later or corrupted Mysteries, which continued until the fourth or fifth centuries 
of the Christian era. 

As regard. 5 all secret societies of the* Middle Ages, the mysteries of the ancient world 
are important, as presenting the first examples of such associations, and from having been 
the model of all later imitation*. If, then, we regard Freemasonry (in its existing 
form) as a mere a*f imitation of the Mysteries, onr attention should be chiefly directed to 
the bewitching dreams of the Grecian mythologiste, which, enhanced by the attractions of 
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poetry and. romance, would naturally influence the minds of those “ men of letters," * who, 
it in asserted, “ in the year 1646 ” rearranged the forma for the reception of Masonic eandi- 
daten, in preference to the degenerat or corrupted mysteries of a tubseqnent era. 

On the other hand, if Masonry is regarded as the direct descendant, or as a survival of 
the mysteries, the peculiarities of the Mithraic worship— the latest form of pagan ism which 
lingered amidst the disjecta irumbra of the old Roman Empire — will mainly ctaim our 
notice. 

It is almost certain, therefore, that if a set of philosophers in the seventeenth century 
ransacked antiquity in order to discover a model for their newly-born Freemasonry, the 
•‘Mysteries properly so called ” furnished them with the object of their search. Also, that 
if without break of continuity the forms of the Mysteries are now possessed hy the Free- 
masons, their origin must he looked for in the rites of Mithraism. 

flic first sad original mysteries appear to have been those of Isis and Osiris in Egypt, 
and it ha* been conjectured that they were established in Greece somewhere about 1400 
B.C., during the sovereignty of Ereotheus. The allegorical history of Osiris the Egyptians 
deemed the most solemn mystery of thoir religion. Ilerodotu always mentions it with 
great caution. It was the record of the misfortunes which had happened to one whose 
name he never ventures to ntter; and hi* cautious behavior with regard to everything 
connected with Osiris show:) that he had been initiated into the mysteries, and w as fearful 
of divulging any of the secrets he had solemnly bound himself to keep. 

Of the ceremonies performed at the initiation into the Egyptian mysteries, we cust 
ever remain ignorant, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson expressly states “ that onr only mean ; of 
forming any opinions respecting them are to be derived from our imperfect acquaintance 
with those of Greece, which were donhtle=a imitative of the rites practised in Egypt.” 1 

The most celebrated weru the Orphic, the Bacchic or Dionysiac, the Eleuainian, the 
Samothracian, the Cabiric, and the Mithraic. 1 

The names hy which they were designated in Greece ire uvTrppta, reXerai, nd 
opyia. The name opyia (from iopya) originally signified sacrifice" only, accompanied 
hy certain ceremonies; hut it was afterward applied especially to the ceremonies observed 
in the worship of Dionysius, and at a still later period to mysteries in gen oral.* 

Th» iileusinian were prohably a part of the old Pelasgian religion, and also those of the 
Cahiri, celebrated more especially in Thrace. All nations of antiquity appear to have been 
desirous of concealing some parts of their religious worship * from the multitude, in order 
to render them the more venerattd, and in the present case an additional motive was, to 
veil its celebration from the gaze of their Hellenic conquerors, as the Walpurgis Nights 
were adopted hy the Saxons in Germany in order to hide thoir pagan ceremonies from their 
Christian masters. Subsequently new elements were introduced from Egypt and the East. 

The Eleusinian wore the holiest in Greece, and throughout every particular of those 
forms in which its mysteries were concealed, may be discerned the evidences that they wero 

* This belief has arisen from the admittance into a lod je at Warrington in 1646 of Elias Ashmole 
and Colonel Mainwaring. See Sandy’s Short View of the History of Freemasonry, 1829, p. 53. 

1 Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 1878, vol. iii., p. 880, 387 ; Herodo- 
tus, ii., 171. “In all the legends of Freemasonry the line of ascent leads with unerring (accuracy 
through Grecian corporations, back to the Orient” (Fort, Antiquities of Fr emasonry, p. 183) ; vide 
Article vii. of the Buchanan MS., No. 15 of the Old Charges,” in Chapter IL, poet. 

1 The Orphic and Dionysiac Mysteries seem to have designed a reformation of the popular religion. 

• C. A. Lobeck, Aglaoptiamus, tome L, p. 365. ‘ Porphyry de Abat, lib. v.. c. 5. 
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the emblems, or rather the machinery, of a great system — a system at Once mystical, pwl- 
nophical, ana ethical. They were enppo'xl to haw been founded by Demeter, Euraol- 
pn* Mnsaent, or Erectheni, the last named of whom ia Mid to have brought them 
from Egypt The story of Demett r is related by Diodorus Sicnlnt- and ia also referred 
to by Isocrates. This version of their foundation wm the one generally accepted by the 
ancient All accounts, however, concur in stating that they originated when Athen was 
beginning to make progress in ngricultnre, When Eleusis was conquered by Athens the 
inhabitants of the form sr district surrendered everything bnt the privilege of conducting 
the Mysteries. 

The leaser Eleusinia were a prior step to the greater Mysteries of the same name, and 
were held every year in the month of Anthesterion (according to some accounts) in 
honor of Persephone alone. The s who were initiated in them bore the name of Mystm 
(iivarai), and had to wall it 1® t another year before they could be udraitted to the glint 
Mysteries. The Mystse had also to take an oath of secrecy, which was administered to 
them by the Myi iagogut also called tspotpdrTtjt or npoepi/rtfs ; they received some kind 
of preparatory inruetion, which enabled them afterward to under, .nd the mysteries 
which were reveivled to them in the great Elenemb; they were not admitted into the sanc- 
tuary of Demcter, bnt remained during the solemnities in the vestibnle. 

The greater mysteries, commonly termed “The Mysteries,’’ -imply, occnpied nine days 
in celebration: they commenced on the 15th of Boedromion or September, and terminated 
on the 23d inclus ively. 

On the evening of the s'r.h day the mjrtap who bad served the probationary period of 
twelve months were initiate i into the last mysteries (inorttela). Those who were neither 
epoptse nor mystae were dismissed by a herald. Before the ceremonies were permitted 
to begin, the labor of selection wa® entered upon by the officers ppointod for that duty. 
Those alone were Slowed to advance within the holier precincts who were properly qualified, 
»nd in the case of the mystae, having twelve months previously, assisted at the Lesser 
Mysteries performed at Agra;, a village situated on the borders of the missus. This im- 
portant examination of the credentials of the different applk ints appears to hare been 
conducted by four curators, or Epimeletai, presided over by one of the nine Archons, 
royally entitled Basileno. The mystae now repeated the oath of secrecy, and holy mysteries 
were read to them out of sacred book called petroma, because it consisted of two stones 
closely joined toge her. Then the priest who initiated them (hierophant), proponed certain 
questions to which they returned nnsmrs in a set form. This part of the ceremony having 
been duly observed, the Aspirant* were admitted into the mystic orjxot _>r Enclosure, 
where they underwent a new purification, and were further prepared by partaking of a enp 
“ ciuftily qualified,” being an imitation of the celebrated “ Miscellaneous Potion ” given to 
Demcter on he r visit to Eleusis. They were then led by the mysi&gogue in the darkness 
of night into the interior of the lighted ssnctnu-y (epuraymyla), and were allowed to see 
(avrotfrla) whet none but the epoptar ever beheld. 1 

The autopsies teas a kind of beatific vision, of which we have no clear account, and which 
seems to have been accompanied by a prescribed discourse (ritual) from the hierophant, 

1 Ampler details of the ceremonies observ'd at Eleusis, will be found collected in, A Glim us* into 
the Eleusiman Mysteries (Blackwood » Magazine, February, 1853); R. Brown, The Great Dyo nisial t 
Myth, voi- 1 ., pp. 2#2-29h ; T. Taylor, A Dissertation on the Eleusiman snd Bacchic My-teiv.*. Pam- 
phlet rer, voL viii, p. 487 ; Smith, Dictionary of Greek nd Roman Antiquities (ELusinis). 
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and then the aaembly wai dismissed with the mystic formula, x 6y£, o/anaS,' repeated 
bj the audience. 

A well known Masonic writer, now gone to his rest,' in « careful examination of the 
analogic! between tho Ancient Myxterieeani Modern Fisemu onry, dwells with much force 
upon the identity of design and method in the two systems, ns illustrated by the division — 
into steps, cl* m, or degree -to which both were subjected, viz., ft Miration (purification 
or preparation), initiation, and perfection. 

At the conclusion of his t say he asks— “Is Freemasonry s line*’ and uninterrupted 
successor of the Ancient Mysteries — the succession landed down throngh the My erit 
of Mithras, which existed in the fifth and sixth centuries, or is the fact of these analogies 
to be attributed to the coincidence of a natural process of human thought, common to all 
human minds, and showing its outgrowth in symbolic forma ? ” 

It will be well to keep thk question in mind during the proc ™ of onr inquiry, which 
will embrace a brief examination of the doctrines or principle- the rites or ceremonies 
and tho emblems or symbols, usual in the Mysteries, and will conclude with an ontline of 
dithraism. 

As to the real object of the My ■ tones, nothing certain is known. Of the discrepant 
theories that have been advtu «*d, one of the most rational is, that these tsrenic represen- 
tations were the remains of a worship which preceded the rii s of the Hellenic mythology 
and its attendant rites, .tad that they wure grounded on a view of nature less fanciful, 
more earnest, trad better fitted to awaken philosophical thought and religions feeling.* Of 
the instruction communicated in the inner mysteries, no record whatever has come down 
to us. That the .ncient philosophers, deriving, it may be 1 mu led, their ideas from 
rigypt and the East, had some notion, more or less vagne and ill defined, of one supreme 
Deity, and oven of a Trinity, is, I think, abundantly proved (whatever we may think of some 
of his arguments and conclusions), by Cuuworth, in his great work, the “ Intellectual 
System,” wherein all the learning on this subject is set forth at length. There are Iso 
» attered passages in the writings of the fathers of the Church, r,g., Clemens Alexandrinus, 
which point to the same conclnsion. Assuming, then, these opinions to have existed, the 
question is, how far they were tanght in the Mysteries. The writers who speak of them, 
and who were apparently initiated, are always very reticent, and merely refer to such 
and such things which are known to the initiated, but of course are not revealed. If, 
then, no contemporary work on Freemai onry by an nninitiated writer is of any value, 
as will be generally admitted, how can tee expect to understand the arcana of a similar, or 
somewhat similar, institution, which perished n» rly 2000 years ago ? • How little is rt illy 
known of the g*eret teaching! of the Mysterie ■ will readily appear by the following resumi. 

Selden* believed that they tanght the nnity of God, Eschenbaohius* that the Eleusinian 
Mvsteriee disclosed the nature and origin oi tinman life as well m the means of preserving 
it, and foi hadowed also the hope and fi ars of the life to come. The famons “Divine 

■ Captain Wilford, in the Asiatic Res earches, 1798, voL v., p 100, says, “this-, the t i word ire 
vdntchd Om Pactha ; that they are pure S * fit ; nrid are used to this day by the Brihmens at the 
conclusion of their religious rites.” Lobeck, however, in his Aglaopi. unus (p. 779) denies, not only 
(hat such words wers used in the Eleusinian Mysteries, but the very existence of the words them- 
selves. * Pr, Mackey, Voice of Masonry, U. 8. A., Nov., 1876. 

r Dr. Thirwall, -listory of Greece, voL ii, p. 140. 

4 It is most unnecessary to say that the Mysteries of Qrtttx. ore specially referred to. 

* Opera Omnia, 1786, voL ii, pt ii (De Du* Syris). * lie Scribis Veterum Romaaoruw 
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Legation” of Warbnrton it chvaotoriiul by all hit learning, hardihood, and love of para- 
dox. According to him.. Moms* waa tho only great Initiator who did not proclaim thi 
(ntojrt date, and that thia alone it a proof of hia inspiration. Following thia np, ho state, 
that tho (Greek) Mysteries, in which toe true religion waa diacloeod, waa an intention of 
toe Egyptian prieeta for their own ends, though why, if found efikacioua, they confined 
ita te aching to a select few, h@ doe; not explain. Nothing daunts him, he speaks of the 
ancient legislators aa if they wen personal acquaintance , gives at length the -ermon de- 
livered to the initiated and the hymn which they sang, toe sermon ee ng the celebrated 
fragment attributed to Sonchoniatoo, or rather to Philo, and the hymn, tou Orphic canticle, 
attributed to toe Jew Aristobnlue. He even understands, with Le Olerc, the famous pirt* 
ing benediction xoyE, oyxai/, which, according to him, mesne “ Watch, and abstain from 
evil.” Tho worship of the phallus, which, we are told by Eissner, formed toe essence of 
the Mysteries, is stated by War burton to have been only its corruption. 1 

Warbnrton was attacked fir4 of all in England by Leland, but hia ablest antagonist waa 
Villoison. " The entire contest, however, only proves the ntter futility of all such specu- 
lation*, for while Warbnrton maintains Unit the system di closed by the Mysteries was 
Deism, Villoison holds it to have been Pantheism. Warbnrton asserts that they taught 
toe doctrine of retribntion in the life to comsr- iTilloiwon that of palingenesis, or new 
birth — and both agree only in making them the direct oppt 'te of toe popular faiths, 
Villoison gives tho programme of the >tadic or lectures pursned ax Elensis, consisting of 
theology, cosmogony, theogony, cosmology, physiology, anthropology, imd metaphysics, a 
statement which wonld doubtless have afforded much amusement to the worthy hierophants 
if they canid only have ssen it. 

Crenser* believed that the Egyptian priests tiunsplanted their theology into Hellas, 
which the Greeks varnished over with the fictions of their own poet~ and that finally, 
when Christianity menaced Paganism with ruin, the .hen philosophers determined to nn- 
(ock the secrets of their religion, and in Neo-platonism to lay it bare to mankind as a 
rival sonreo of religion, showing plainly what had long been hidden under the cloak of the 
Mysteries of Elensis and Samothraea. 

Banr * declares that the fundamental principle is that of a Deity who suffers and dies, 
and who afterward triumph* over death, and ha. a glorious resurrection. The MyBterice, 
according to this writer, were schools of virtue and philanthropy. 

Schelling* thought that the doctrine taught in them was in the directest opposition to 
the public religion, that this doctrine included a pure monotheism, and that Christianity 
is only the publication of their secret! 

Mltford considers that the Mysteries had their origin in the efforts of toe Egyptian 
nobles who had migrated into Greece to maini in their pre-eminence; and that, to attract 
certain motions of toe people to their fortunes, they initiated them into rites having for 

1 De Quincwy (more ttm) says : “ None but a man of extraordinary talent/; .in write first-rate non- 
sense ; perhaps the prince of all men ever formed by nature and education for writing superior non- 
Bence was Warbnrton” (Secret Societies, edit 1863, p. 859). But although many of Warhurten's 
c-ncltuion* will not stand the test of nineteenth century criticism, the scattered postages in classic 
literature relating to the Ancient Mysteries, collected in his famous work, are a noble memorial of 
his learning and industry. 

* De Tripiici Tluologia Mysterlisqaie Commentatis, Daria, 1784. 

1 Symbolik und My Uiologie. 

4 Symbolik und Myth., tome iii., p. 159. •Philosophic und Religion, p, 75. 
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their object the teaching of the unity of God. 1 Chandler 1 and De Panw treat the subject 
rathii irreverently, the Jattor considering the Eleusinian Mysteries as a kind of prototype 
of the Papal traffic in indnlgeno* Bernhardy * contents himself with aying that the 
bamothrocian Mysteries, if really mode known to us, would not come np to our ipee- 
tutions! 

lastly come Loh«k und Liraburg-Bronwer,* whose conclusion Tory nearly coincide, 
as they nlso do with common sense. They consider that the My dories could not hare 
originated either with savages or with a people in ,n advanced stats of civilisation, and 
that they must there fore have taken th ir rise in the intermediate state in which we may 
picture the Pelusgi to have been, and their raison d’etre was tb- desire to augment the 
respect dne to religion. There is scarcely any ancient people in which some sanctuary 
might not be fonnd either occasionally or wholly dosed to the multitude, nor uny among 
whom ome secret and nocturnal rite? were not celebrated. * 

It will he observed that the various theories pre rented above are of a very contradic- 
tory character, which may be explained by the natural inference, “ that they have their 
origin in the imagined nec< lity of finding something worthy in modern conception, of 
concealment in the Ancient Mystnrir and derive their support id plausibility from an 
uncritical confusion of times and authorities." ' 

Still it is tolerably clear, that however much the Mysteries may have degenerated in 
the course of time, or have become obscured by popni ar tradition or fanciful allegory, they 
were established in very early e nd semi-civilized time% and that they contained the germs 
of those great moral truth? — possibly, indeed, the relics of a primitive religion — bnt which 
we find implanted in the heart of man (except in a state of savagery) in all ages and coun- 
tries’. They ; eem to have been mimic representative of mythological incidents, joined 
with the giving of amulets as preservatives against future danger, bnt s all ancient und 
idl false religions are corruptions of one great idea inherent in the hnman race, and possibly 
forming originally one primitive creed, in these ; eremonie men must have seen or have 
thought they saw, traces of the teachings of a higher, purer, and more ancient faith. 
According to Clemens Alexandrinus, the verb: explanations had reference to the myths 
represented, nd this verbal instruction was an obvious moral deduction from the mytho- 
logical and allegorical stories represented, e.g., those of Meu is showed the benefits derived 
from agriculture, and this was further explained in words, the verbal expositions, no doubt, 
varying from tims to time. Yet we should do well to remember that whatever the phil- 
oaopherr ’nay have made of the popular divinities, the priests’ and hierophant s’ idea of them 
must have always remained, to a certain extent at least, the game. Hence, a good many of 
the opinion! ind explanations of the classic writers onght to be "eceived with a modicum of 
caution. Something, however, was clearly taught or implied, for Plntarch, writing to hie 
wife, says, “ That men retain the sense of pain and pleasure after death,” ’ and we are fur- 
ther told, “ That the Mystagogues menaced the wicked with eternal pnnishment” * l/pon 

1 History of Greece, 1784, chapter 1. * Travels in Greece. 

* Grundrisa der Greiehischea Literatur. 

* Agkophamus ; and Hist de la Civilisation Mor. et Relig. des Green. 

* These high authorities differ, however, on one important point Lobeck (Aglaophamus, tome 

Elusln, p. 22?) insist* that th# relieioua ceremonies performed at Elenais were of native origin ; whilst 
Limburg-Brouwer (Hist de lu Civilisation, etc., tome it, p. 298) says positively, “Je crols q’au moins 
poor lee ceremonies d’Eieusis ii font en ruvonir a l'tlgypte.” > Consol ad Uxorem. 

' Eneyclopadla Britanntoa (Eleuainia). ' Celsna apnd Originem, vlit, 4 N. 
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the whole, it seem* fairly certain that the Myiterica tended to open up a comforting pros- 
pect in the life to come, bat the question then arioee, woe this to be effected by mean* of a 
holier and pnrer eligion, or werr the Mysteries mere ceremonie, s, giving an introduction 
to the society of the god*, that is, conferring, aa it were, the right of tttfrk into a higher 
sphere AH we know of Phgan religions generally, and of that of the Greeks in particular, 
seems to favor the latter supposition. Taken as a whole, the effect was probably good, 
as awakening and keeping alive a sens*: of reverence and immortality, yet the Mysteries 
were not without their unfavorable points, for example, in subetitnting a ceremonial for 
that moral probation, the utility of which was inculcated by all philosophers worthy of the 
name, whilst the miscellaneous assemblies of both sexes in secrecy and darknet could not 
foil to have had a prejudicial effect. Even the assemblage of one sex alone was mischiev- 
ous, for 11 experience prove s that, within proper bounds, the presence of one acte as a 
restraint npon the other, and r notorious a debauchee as Clodius would scarcely b . . o 
chosen the festival of the Bom Dta to compass his object, had he not felt pretty certain 
that the occasion would lend itself to facilitate his purpose. 

The riles end ceremonies will now be considered. An outline of those observed at 
Elcusi- he been already given, end I shall proceed to supplement that sketch by some 
general remarar The levd'ng feature of initiation was the dramatic uymbolism which 
d< scribed the revivification of the ( arth after the death of winter. This symbolism assumed 
forms which would explain their m< aning even to the uninitiated. But the revival of na- 
ture would be inseparably associated with the thought of the life into which a human soul 
passes through the gateway of death; nd in a festival where e verything was dramatic, 
the one truth or fact would be expressed by signs not less than the other. The Elcusinian 
legend represented Dionysus or Bacchus as the con of Demeter, and in the great Piony- 
<dac festival at Athens the phallus was solemnly carried in procession, as in like state the 
veiled ship or boat of Athene w, s borne to the Acropolis. — This ship or boat was represented 
by the mystic cists or chests, carried by the pilgrim' to Eleusk, and answers to the 
yont, as the phallus corn spend* to the lingam of the Hindu. 1 

The Mysteries, indeed, by the name of whatever god they might be called, were inva- 
riably of a mixed nature, beginning in sorrow ind ending in joy. They sometimes de- 
scribed the allegories! death and subsequent revivification of the Deity in whoso honor they 
were celebrated, whilst at others they represented the wanderings of a person in great 
distress on account of the loss either of a husband, a lover, a son, or a laughter.’ 

It admits of very little doubt that the Mysteries, by whatever name they w ere called, 
were all in substance the rame. 

We are informed by Julius Firmieus,* that in the nocturnal celebration of the Bacchio 

1 Encyclopedia Rritinnica <1878, Eleusinia, Rev. Sir O. W. Cox, Bar. . There is no reason for 
supposing that the Eleusini&n Mysteries involved any more than this symbolical teaching which 
centre, in the two ideas of death and reproduction. There is no valid ground for supposing that it 
involved less (Ibid.), 

1 Faber, Mysteries of the Cabiri, vol. ii. . p. 887. Mr. Faber nay* : “ A* the Egyptian Osiris was 
primarily Noah, and uoondarily the sun, such also was the case with Adonis, Dionyaue or Bacchus, 
Attis, Horus Vulcan, Pan. Herapi-, Pluto, Jupiter, Mars, Belus or Baal, Mercury, Thamrouz, Apis, 
AnuOi Zoroaster, Esculapius, Hercules, Mithras, Apollo, Buddha, Budsdo, Fohi, Odir Hermes,” 
etc., etc., vol. i., p. lot 

* De Errors Profan. Relig., p. 20, Faber, Mysteries of the Cabiri, vol. ii., pp. 853-858. A curious 
Oreek MS. of Paelius, on “ Ufamona,' quoted by Mr. Taylor, records a sligat variation inth* maduD- 
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t m a statue m bud out upon ft couch, fti if duad, and bewailed with the bittereat lam* 
mtstions. f hen a eudlcient space of tiuto had been contained ,n «11 the mock solemnity 
of woe, light* were introduced, and the hierophant having anointed the aspirant*, slowly 
chanted the foi’ owing distich: 

rsapptlrt uvarot rot) 8tov ataasa pivots 
’Eorat yap ffplv ix no v tar jturr/pla. 

Courage, ye Mystn*, lo, our God ia nfe. 

And all our troub! • *j«>edily shall tnd. 

And the ipoptcs now paaeed from the darknees of Tartarus to the divine splendor of 
Elytdum. 1 

Lucius-, describing his initiation into the Mysteriea of Isis, says: — “Perhaps, inquisitive 
reader, you will very anxiously ask me what was then id and done? I would tell you if 
it could be lawfully told. I approached to the confines of death, and b ring trod on the 
threshold of Proserpine, at midnight I saw the sun shining with a splendid light.” He 
then goee on to say, “that his head was decorously encircled with a crown, the shining 
leaves of the palm tree projecting from it like to of light, and that he celebrated the 
meet joyful day of his initiation by delightful, pleasant, and facetious banquets.” * 

In the Samothradan mysterie the initiated received a purple ribbon, w hieh was intended 
to guarantee them against perils by i ca. From numerous passages of ncient writers, we 
may infer that immunity from shipwreck was the leading benefit held out by this religion® 
system, aid its votaries were probably taught certain prayers, and received amulets- mnch 
in the same fashion » we now find image® of the saints given away in the more ®upc rstitious 
of Roman Catholic countries. The purifications were also formal, and, so to speak, 
mechanical purifications, that is, from some imaginary defilement such as tonching Impure 
persons or things, and not the true purification and elei ation of the soul. The Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, says, “They appear to be righteous.”* 

The periods of probation between the snccessive eeremonier as well as the nnmber and 
development of the latter, are not very clearly defined. 'Warbnrton say v—“Ibur years 
ras the usual time of probation for the greater mysteries in which the secrets were de- 
posited,” but, as we have already seen, one year was considered sufficient at Elensis. 

Of the gradation of the Mysteries, Taylor informs us that “The whole business of initi- 
ation was distributed into five parts,”* but this system may have corresponded with the 
nine dap* programme, of the Eleusmiuua. Yet if Nonnus may be relied on, the proba- 
tionary labors to be undergone in the Mithraic rites far transcended those of all rival 
fysteme. “There were eighty degrees,” he says, “of these labors, from less to greater,* 

ary of the Eleuiinum Mysteries, According to this writer, “those who are initiat'd sing, ‘I have 
ite out of the drum, I have drank out of the cymbal, I have borne the mystic cup, I have entered 
into the bed’ ” (Eieuxinian and Bacrhic Mysteries, Pamphleteer, voL viii., p. 484). 

1 Divine Legation, vnl. ?„ p. 215, 

* Taylor, Apuleius, pp. 288, 284. The custom of crowning" the initiates was common to all the 
Mysteries In those of Dionysus or Barcliuf, the mystnj, at the celebration of the Anthc-deria, wore 
myrtle wreaths, instead of ivy, which was ti ed in the “ Diouvsia,” strictly so called. This practice, 
along with the banquets, man have descended from them to our ritv companies? See Herbert, Com- 
panies of London, vol i., p. 84 ; voL ii, p. 891. 

•Pax., L 278. 4 Pamphleteer, vol. viii., p. 59. 

* Divine Legation, voL i,, p. 272. Even in the lowest types of mankind there exist de^o <ja or 
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«nd when the aspirant hai gone throngb them nil, he is initiated. Theeo Inborn ore -to 
pas* through tiro, to endnro cold, hunger, nod thirst, to undergo mnoh journeying** nnd, 
in n word, every toil of this natnre.” • 

Among*6 the Pythagorean* them were similar gradations. It ws* »n old nut run of this 
sect, that i rything wu not to be told to everybody. It is mid that they had common 
meal 1 , mumbling the Spartan tyuitia, at which they met in companies of ten, nnd by 
some authorities they were divided into three classes, “Aoustioi, Mathematics, and PhyslcL ” 
It also appears that they had some secret conventional symbols, by whioh members of thu 
fraternity conld recognise ach other, oven if they had never met Wore,' 

That, in all the Mysteries, the initiated | lessed secret signs of recognition, is free 
from donbt In the “Golden Ass” of Apnleins, Luciui, the hero of the story, sites many 
vicissitude-, regains his hamun shape, nnd is initiated into the Mysteries of Isis; he Undo, 
however, that it is expected of him to bo also instructed in those “of the great God, and 
supreme father of the gods, the invincible Osiris,” In a dream he perceives one of the 
officiating prints, of whom hr thus speaks: “He also walked gently with a limping stop, 
the ankle bone of his .le ft foot being a little bent, in order that he might afford me some 
ngn by which I might know him.”' In another work (Apologia) the author of the 
“Metamorphosis” says: “If any one happens to be present who has been initiated into the 
«*> rites as mv,?lf, if he will give me th$ eign, he shall then bo sit liberty to hear what 
it is that I keep with so much care.” Plantun, too, alludes to this custom in one of his 
plays (Milt t Qloriotue, iv. 2), when, he says: 

“ Ctdo Signum, harunc si et Bacrhurum.” 1 

Signs, however, must always, from the nature of things, b e been a common feature 
of all secret association 1 It was, moreover, the general custom of antiquity, in personal 
conferences, to instruct by action* instead of word*; a custom begun ont of necessity, 
but continued out of choice, from tho superior advantage it enjoy, in making an impres- 
sion.* “Motion,” says Warburton, “naturally eignificative, which enters at the eye, hath 
a much stronger effect tlian articulate round, only arbitrarily significative, which enters 
at the ear. Language, as appears from the records of history, and from the remains of 
the most ancient languages yet remaining, was at first extremely rude, narrow, and equivo- 
cal ; so that men would bo perpetually at a loss, on any new conception, or uncommon acci- 
dent, to explain themselves intelligibly to one another. The art of enlarging language by a 
scientific analogy being a late invention, tide would necessarily set them upon supplying 
the deficiencies of speech by apt and significant signs.' Accordingly, in tile first ages of 

probations. Sir J. Lubbock says : “ Amongst the Aborigines of Australia, in the South Adelaide 
district, according to Mr. Moorhouse, there are five distinct stages of initiation before the native is 
admitted to all the privileges of a man" (Prehistoric Times, 3,1 ed., 1872, p. 447). 

1 Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography (Pythagoras). 

•Taylor, Apuloius, 1822, book xi., p. 287. 

* Give m the ign, if you are one of these votari . literally one of the Bacchic or volutes of 

Baochu-. These had a sign or password — tymbolum or memorandum — by which they recognized 
each other. * Divine Legation, soL ii„ p. 478. 

* Thus the Jesuit, Lafltau, describing the Iroquois tribe of North American Indians, observes : 
“ Os portent autant du gettr qu du la voix, et ils representent les choses si naturallement, qu’eliee 
semblent se passer sous les yen* dee Audit, ai-” (Maeuredi Sauvuges, 1724, tome L, p. 483). 
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the war'd, mutual conniw tu uphe 1 -* uj a mixed discount of word* Mid action*; hone* 
crane the eaatera phraa of the coic* of the tign; and nae and custom, n* in mo«t other 
affair* of life, improving; what had ariaen out of nacaaaity into ornament, thia practice 
subsisted long after the neceaaity waa over.” 1 It ia evident that in the cultivation of thia 
«y*tcm of pantomimic feature it would become neevarary to intermix with the geture* 
euturally surnificative other geature* made significative by institution, that ia, brought by 
arbitrary uae, to have aa d< termined and poaitive a meaning a* the other*. Of thia mode of 
■peaking 2$ action the writing* of the Ancient* afford numcrou* example* The early 
u facie* in particular frequently employed it, a* we learn from an old .tying of Heraclitus, 
"That the king, whoae oracle ia at Delphi, neither apeak* nor keep* ailent, but reveal '» by 
tign*.”' 

Emblem*, symbol*, type*, all have thia in common; they are the representative* of 
fomething olao for which they atand.' "The flrat learning of the world,” aaya Dr. Btuke- 
ley, "conaiated chiefly of symbols. The wiadomof the Chakkuna, Phmmciana, Egyptians, 
Jew*, of Zoroaster, Sanchoniatho, Phcrocydc*. Syrus, Pythagoras, Socratea, Plato, of all 
the Ancient* that ia come to our hand, ia symbolic.” Of this truth, the twenty eighth of 
the Pythagorean symbol* afford* a familiar illustration— “Offer not your right hand a wily 
to every one” — which ia thu* explained by lamblicns: "The meaning of thia aymboi is, 
do not draw up, nor endeavor to raise, by oxtendiag your right hand, the unadopted and 
uninitiated. It also signifies that the right hmd is not to be given easily even to those 
who Lave for a long time proved themse lves worthy of it, through disciplines, and doctrines, 
and the participation of continence, the quinquennial silence,* And other probationary 
trials.” * It has been maintained, that the intermeiiaric in passing on the *‘ Masonic 
Grip” from the Ancient* to (he Moderns, wore the follower.; of the Gnosis, amongst whom 
symbols and tokens for mutual recognition were well known. At least, so we arc informed 
by Epipbaniu*, whose early experiences as a Maaichean (before his elevation to the episco- 
pate), specially qualify him to enlighten us on this point. On the arrival of any stranger, 
he rays, belonging to the same belief, they have a sign given by the man to the woman, 
and i nee vend. In holding out the hand, under pretence of saluting cacn other, they feel 
it and tickle it in a particular manner underneath the palm, and so discover if the new 
comer belongs to the same sect.* The preferable opinion, however, would seem to be that 
recognition or salutation by means of a “grip” or "hand-shaking” is a common feature of 
many religious and social systems, and is especially prevalent amongst the Eastern people. 
To this day the l’arsees of Western India, after prayer; on Papp&ti or New Year’s Day, 
visit their friends and relations, when the llamma-i-jonr or ‘‘joining of hands” is per- 
formed.’ A symbolic language appears to have existed in the old monasteries, the signs 
not being optional, but transmitted from antiquity, ud taught like the alphabet.* A 

1 Divine Legation, voL li. , p, 34. ‘Cited by Warburton in hi.. Divine Legation, vol. ii., p, ‘66 

* Dr. Barlow, Symbolism iu Reference to Art ; Pre-seilings Royai Instit. Brit. Anh., vol. ii (See- 
don 1*59-60 ), p. 95 . 

•This allude-; to the silence of five years Imposed by Pv.hagoras on a great .art of his auditors. 

• W. Bridgman, The Pythagorean Symbols, with the Explanation of Iamblicus, 1801, p. 106. 

‘ King, Too Gnostics and their Remains, p. 191. “ A pair of clasped hands — sy oboJ of concord 
—were usually sent from one nation or army to another " (Ibid.). 

' Doaaohoy Framice The Pareees ; their Hist >ry, Manners,. Customs and Religion, 1858, p. 60. 

•T. D. Fosbroke, British Monachism, 1802, vol. ii, p, 5. 11 Signa scire s-tudeant omnes necessa- 
ria” (Let us all endeavor to learn the necessary signs), ibid, citing Matthew Paris, 40& 
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similar caitom prevailed in the great religions orders. 1 * * 4 Umi* XIV. of France, the Royal 
Jesuit, received,” mys the Due tie 8t. Himon, “the vow t vv' sacred eigne at hie initiation, 
and the proper formulary of prsyeri and absolution, on 6 i, a the almost imperceptible 
rig* of the order, from the hand* of Le Teflier.” 1 

It ha* I teen nlltgtd, bnt on very insufficient authority, thm the Dionyriun architects, 
aleo mid to liave been a fraternity of priests and lay arch 1 '* •<* of I Monyens or Bacchus, 
preemit in their internal ne well ae external procedure . no. mrfect rewmblanoe to the 
Society of Frociasons." Thry seem, aye Woodford, !,n'e K in ted honorary member- 
ehip, and admitted speculative member*, ae wo tei r mu l it hua been asserted that 

they hail grades and secret eigne of recognition." C t 1 > int wt in thoi- hietorv, how- 

ever, arise* from the claim that hae been ndvancou 'nr tin- - i -wing ui ployed in their 
ceremonial observance* many of tho implrmenh whi Fiji. sod by .he Freemtytons 

for a eimilar purpose But it would test tho lc*min/: ot < *ntl V < *i himself, 
were that great h arm t etill alive, and fully convert n witli u c !U-r ;t > ft longing to 
each of the languages ho epokn m fluently — to ident v uny |t, .1 • place illumined by 
the faintest glimmer of philosophic science— with the i- iv, urn . 1 « *> iitecturul symbolism. 

In support of thia position, I shall merely addne. the ph 1. * tc . : cal teaching of out 
ancient people, bnt it will suffice, I think, to establish i<* correct m ’s. in tho oldest of the 
Chinese dairies, which ombraces a period reaching from cbo twenty-fourth to the seventh 
centnry before Christ, wo meet with distinct allusions to the symbolism cf the masonV art,' 
But “even if we begin,'’ say* Mr. Giles, “where tho ‘ Rook of History’ ends, wc find curiou s 
masonic expressions to have been in use — at any rate in the written language — more than 
•oven hundred years before the Christian era; that is to say, only about a couple of hundred 
years after the death of King Solomon himself. But inasmuch os there are no grounds 
whatever for impugning the authentic character of that work as connected with periods 
much mere remote, this would give to speculative Masonry a far higher antiquity than 
lias ever yet boon claimed.” In a famous canonical work, called tho “Cheat I.eabniho.” 
which Dr. Legge says may be safely referred to the iifth century before our era," we read 
that a man should abstain from doing unto other- what ho would not they should do unto 
him; “and th<s,” add., tho writer, “is called the principle of acting cm the square.”* Mr. 
Giles alio quotes from Confucius, B.c. 48l, and from his great follower, Mencius, who 
flourished nearly two hundred years later. In the writings of the lust-named philosopher, 
it is taugnt that men nhould apply the square and eompassea figuratively to their lives, 
and the level and the marking-line besides, if they would w-aik in tho straight and even 
paths of wisdom, and keep themselves within the bounds of honor and \ irtue. In Book 
VI. of his philosophy we find these words: 

1 Memoirea du M. le Due de St Simon (Supplement, tome L, p. 8). 

• Lawrie, History of Freemo-onry, 1801, p. 31 ; l'rof. Robison, Proof* of a Conspiracy, 1797, p. 20, 

• Ker -sing’s Cyclopadia, p. 183 Sec also H. J. da Costa, The Di.mvsian Artificers, 1*20, p. 40. 

4 “Ye officers of Government, apply ho compasses” (Book of History}. H. A. tides, Fr-ema- 
sonty In China, p. 4. So far as I am aw., re, Mr. (now Sir Walter) Medhurst first drew Masonic atten- 
tion to the Chinese terms for ‘•compasses” and “ ^uore,” representing “onler, regularity, and pro- 
priety.” An interesting letter, which he addressed to the “ Northern Lodge of Chino,” w » Rent by 
me from Shanghai to thr Freemason’s Magnri— . and published in that juufna!. June 6. 1SS3, p ijt 

‘The Chine*; Classics, vol. i.. Prof eg, p. 37.’ 

•Giles;, Freemason: y iu China, p. 8. Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. i. (The Great Learning, pp. 
819-348). 




LUX S TENKBRIK 

LIc aT OUT OF DARKNESS, TtIF 8VMlS.iL # 0* INITIATION. 

Z10HT. tigfit WM the object, and it? attainment the end, of all the ancient 
mysteries In the Grecian system of initiation, the hierophant declared thi. 11 
ntankmd, except th< initiated, ware in darknest In the Persian rite* the Divine 
Ltghu were displayed before the aspirant at the moment of illumination, nd 
hr was instructed V the Archimagus, that, at the end o! the worii the bad 

^ t,ngC< W ' tl ? £ hri T“ n ,nto » ,ute of P*D*tual darknes while the 
1 sho ' , * d a cend « lth ' azdan, upon a Udder, to a state of eternal ight T1 

** 1 ,n * a,n * n ‘he principle of light, and the Tniids 
worshipped the Sun a* its eternal source. 

. ^7!T > ? n / 5 ’ t0 °* ‘ ravd in *M«h of spiritual light which can be found only 
n the Hast, frpm whence it springs, and having ittamed its. possession they are 
.«“* ,ht tons ofj^ht ’ Hut the light of nasonry is pt. :, as 
^f 0 * ol 1,1 ,un ‘y ■»! perfection ; and Masons, renvmber- 
!T g ‘hey *f e brought out of darkne-s i.ito light, are adm. mkhed tc 1st the 
*■ m ‘hf" shim be fore all mm, that their gooi works nay be 
•leen. and thegreat fountain of that light he glorified 

M1KKXM. Darkness union;, Freemason is emblematical of ignorance; 
{"5/ t ,™ r l * , ? ,ce has technically *en called ' Lux," or light the alienee of 

* 1 ’1"? ° f kn,m I,em * the ,ule th *‘ * he eye should 

he h e: : rt ha / c ' ,nc '' r l ‘he true nature of thos® beauties which 
constitute the mysteries of our Order. In the spurious Freemasonry of 
ancient mystcncs, the aspirant was always shrouded in darkness, a* a prepan- 
r S?« r ,'■< ‘he full light of knowh lgc. The time of this 
12 ' r ' f ^ l . nc,s , and '^hhuie, varied in the diffc m mysterii . Among 

■f*°f t!M * Peewd nine days and nights; in the Grecian mvs- 

JL ■ ? three rMne days; while among the Persians, according’to 

Forpnyry, it was ex "nde.l to the almost incredible period of fifty dav S ot lark- 
ness, solitude and fasting 1 . 

P a ,}r beginning, LIGHT was esteemed above darknes.,, and the primitive 
I S? n woi-slnpiKtl On, ns then crsief deity, under the character of eternal 
JwSlfrw." iC lver obse r v e*' J l,is worship was soon debased by superstitions 
‘ ~ , Da / - SS . W JS u 1 *-? * dnr ed as the first horn, as the progenitor of dav. 

* a e r if r,ste *“' hr fore credion. The apostrophe of Y.mtwt io Nigh 
“SSJ” , the , “ hn « 1 wh,c h ri«ve origin to this dehaain, worship if darkness. 

““I has restored Darknes, to its prr.pe* place, as a state ot trepan 
non he symbol of that ntemundaoe chaos from whence iignt issued at * 

Sta *>* >5.»WSE Si, 

, , ‘ itiou of kno ledge. Hence, in the ancient mysteries the rolea- ( t 

was' "id loX b l n U< e * nd dari T“ " 5ie “* " f regeneration, id ie 

^**ffr*° ** h*.’™ ° r '- raised from tl.e lead. Ami in Freem. onry, 

darkness which envelopes th; n:»nd of the uninit.ated. being m ed bv *he 

SPiftS?" ° f maSOniC ,ght ’ Prcem * 90ns ,re appropriately .ailed' ‘hr 
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"▲master mason, In teaching hit apprentices, nstai iw of the compasses and the square. Ya 
who are ragagwi in the pursuit of wiadom munt alao make uae of the oompowes and tho square ' 

Ths worahip of Mithras. its origin, rites, and mining, ure extremely obscure. The 
authorities differ aa to the exact period of its introduction into Borne, Von Hammer placing 
it at «.& 68,’ whiU by other historians a later dab* lias been unsigned. It speedily, how- 
ler, became so popular uss, with the earlier-imported Seropia worahip, to hare entirely 
oaurped the place of the ancient Hellenic and Italian deities. In fact, dnring the second 
ana third centuries of the Empire, Scrapie and Mithrua may be said to hare become the 
sole object* of worship, eve’ in the remotest cornets of the Ho m a n world.’ There is very 
lood rssaon to ueliev*,” says Mr. King, “that aa in the East the worship of Scrap was at 
first combined with Christianity, and gradually merged into it with un entire change of 
„« m « J not substance, carrying with it many of its ancient notions and rites; so in the West 
a s imilar inflnence war vxerted by the Mithraio religion.’ There is no record of their 
overthrow, and many bare supposad that the faith in “Median Mithras*’ survived into 
comparatively modern times in heretical and semi-pagan form® of Gnrjtic -m; although, 
uu Mr. Elton point; ont, we must iw ime that its anthoritj was destroyed or confined to 
the country districts when the pagan worships were finally forbidden by law.’ 

The enlt of Mithras, »J 3 Von Hammer, ought to be considered at two different epochs 
—lit. at its origin in the time of the ancient Perrirn monarchy; and next, with the modi- 
Ucations that it mined in the first four centuries- of the Christian era.’ 

The Mithraiam of the Zend-Ar seta, or of the sacred writings of the Persians attributed 
to Zoroaster, the great reformer of the Persian religion, and that of th«. period to winch 
the Roman Mithraio monnments belong, seems to have had more of a .mythologies 
than of an astronomical character; relating to the origin of evil, the two principles, and 
to the generation, the spiritual renovation, and the future destiny of mat- 
in the Zend-Avwta, Mithras is the chief of the Jsods, under Ormuvd, who m his creator, 
, H d in whose wars against Ahuiuan he is the prt siding ageat Subsequently, howl ver, on 
the Mithraio religion spreading from Persia into Aria Minor, and thence to Alexandria and 
Rome, the original Persian idea was altered. Mithras was confonnded with the son sad 
tho supreme Deity, said practices were uloptcd quite inconr stent w ith the Persian worship, 
including soma of the : Van connected with other religions f yatems, such aa those of the 
Alexandrian Serapis,’ U a Syrian Baal, and the Greek Apollo. 

The god is generally . .presented a handsome you*, wearing the Phrygia • cap and 
uttire, and kneeling (or sitting) on a bull, which he is pressing down, or into which he is 
phmging the ncrificial knife. The bull is at the same time attacked by a dog, a serpent, 
and a scorpion. Nothing is certain concerning the significance of this scene. 

' Giles, Freemasonry in China, p. A Dr. Legge says : “ Tht year of Mencius’s birth was probably 
the fourth of the Emperor aa 871. He lived to the age of eighty-four, dying H the J a? B.C. 
888. The first twenty-three years of his life thir ynchronixed with the last twenty-three of Plato. 
Iristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, Demosthenes, and other great me a of the* Went, were also his jntomno 
Aries” (Chinese Cl: cs, voL 1L, Proleg., p. 17). ’ C. Wellbelovrd, Eburacum, 1848, p. 83. 

• Yon Hammer , Mithraica, 1883, p. 81. * K'ng, The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 47. 

•Ibid., p. 43. * Origins oi English History , p. 851. f Von Hammer, Mithreka, p. 87. 

* An Egyptian divinity, the worship of which was introduced into Greece in the time of the 3 Hob 
entire. Apollodorus states that 8erom» wan the mime given to Apis, otter his de ath and deifi 
Hum* records, as among the best attested miracles in uii profane history, the cure of blind and lam* 
tit by Vespasian in obrdieno* to a vision of Serupis (Ereays, 1777, voL ii, p. 1S% 
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The fundamental dogma of the Mithiaic doctrine, was the transmigration of souls under 
the influence of the seven planets, over whose operations Mithras presided. The initiated 
were divided into seven 1 * * clas s es or grades, which were named successively, soldiers, lions, 
hysmas, eta, after a nim als sacred to Mithras. After passing victoriously through the 
several ordeals, the neophyte was presented with an engraved stone or amulet, as a token 
of his ad mi ssion into the brotherhood, and with the object of supplying a means of recog* 
nition by its members. He was also offered a crown, which, however, he was instrected 
to refuse, saying, "My only crown is Mithras.” * The followers of Mithras, differing from 
the initiated of other systems, never wore wreaths; and when "tried and proved” as to 
their having been duly admitted to a participation in this mystery, threw down t’te offered 
wreath, saying, "My crown is in my God.” The candidate, moreover, on the successful 
conclusion of his probation, was marked in some indelible manner, the exact nature of 
which cannot now be ascertained. Mr. King is of opinion that this mark was not burned 
in, but incised or tatooed, but he need hardly have suggested that the members of a secret 
society did not receive the mark of membership on any conspicuous part of the body.’ Wo 
learn from sculptured tablets and from inscriptions and symbols on tombs, that Mithraism 
prevailed extensively in this country ‘ as well as in Germany and Gaul, * in each case, no 
doubt, having been introduced by the Roman Legionj. 

By those authors who attempt to prove that all secret fraternities form but the succes- 
sive links of one unbroken chain, it is alleged that the esoteric doctrines which in Egypt, 
in Persia, and in Greece, preserved the speculations of the wise from the ears and tongues 
of an illiterate multitude, passed with slight modifications into the possession of the early 
Christian heretics; from the Gnostic schools of Syria and Egypt to their successors the 
Manicheans; and that from these through the PauUcians, Albigensee, and Templars, they 
have been bequeathed to the modern Freemasons.* 

Into the abyss of Gnosticism it is not my intention to plunge, but the following sum- 
mary may be of assistance in our general inquiry. 

Gnosticism was the earliest attempt to .onstreet a philosophical system of faith. It 
was a speculative system, and exercised little influence upon the masses of the people. 1 

1 Von Hammer, Mithraica, p, BO. Sutdas says twelve, and Nonnus eighty. The exact number, 
however, is immaterial. That these Mysteries were regarded as involving a greater trial of a can- 
didate’s fortitude than any of the others is indisputable. Von Hammer says that, the first founder of 
secret societies in the heart of Islam, Abdollah Muiraun established seven degrees, for which reason, 
as well as their opinions concerning the seven Imams, his disciples obtained the name of Sevenert. 
This appellation was afterward transferred to the Assassins, whose founder, Hassan, not only re- 
stored the grades to their original number, seven, but also added a particular line of conduct, consist- 
ing of seven points (History of the Assassins, p. 60). The original of the Mithraic system must, how- 
ever, be looked for in the Brahminical doctrine of the seven lower and seven upper worlds, or in the 
seven gates and the descent into Hades, which were features of the Egyptian Mysteries. 

•Von Hammer, Mithraica, p. 59. 

• King, The Gnostics and their Remains, p, S3. Mr. King cites this practice as evidencing that 

“ the origin of all such sectarian personal marks must be placed in India, the true fount, either directly 
or indirectly, of all the ideas and practices of Gnosticism” (Ibid.). By Godfrey Higgins the “char- 
acteristic mark ” of the initiated in all Mysteries, is declared to have been circumcision (Anacalypsis, 
voL i., p. 804). 4 Elton, Origins of English History, p. 851 ; Wellbcloved, Eburacum, pp. 79-86. 

• Creuser, Symbol ik und Myth, Bd. i., p. 877. 

• Marras, Secret Fraternities of the Middle Ages, p. 8. 

• M. Jacques Matter says, “ That the Gnostics communicated by means of emblems and symbols. 
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The Gnostics wen imperceptibly divided into more then fifty psrtionlsr sects, of whom 
the most celebrated appear to have been the Badlideans, the Valentinians, the Ma minnifaw, 
and in a still later period the Manicheans.’ All the minor theories of the purpose and 
motives of Gnosticism can be comprehended in the three principal theories enunciated by 
Bear, Neander, and MOhler respectively. Baur treats it as a philosophy of religion, 
resulting from the comparison of various religious systems; Neander, as a fusion of Chris- 
tian ideas and Oriental theosophy, caused by the prevalence of sensuous ideas within the 
Church; and Mdhler, as an intense and exaggerated Christian seal, seeking some practical 
solution of the problems of sin and evil.* These agree in the general definition, that 
Gnosticism was an attempt to solve the great problems of theology by combining the ele- 
ments of pagan mysticism with the Jewish and Christian traditions. 

From the fact that many genuine Gnostic symbols have come down to us, or reappear 
in speculative Masonry, it has been contended, that whereas the Gnosis, in its last and 
greatest manifestation, the composite religion of Manes,' absorbed within itself the relics 
of the Hithraio faith, so in turn the Manichean talismans and amulets have kept an un- 
broken existence through the Sectaries of the Lebanon, the Soofees 1 of Persia, the Tem- 
plars, and the Brethren of the Boey Cross. * Von Hammer lends the weight of his authority 
in support of the Templar link; which, however, he believes to have been forged at a very 
early period of the Gnostic heresy,* and that it connected the Soldiers of the Gross with 
the Ophites, and not the Manicheans, their far later successors. 

“The prevalence of Gnostic symbols," says Dr. Mackey— “such as lions, serpents, and 
the like — in the decorations of churches of the Middle Ages, have led some writers to con- 
clude that the Knights Templars exercised an influence over the architects, and that by 
them the Gnostic and Ophite symbols were introduced into Europe.”’ But Stieglitz 
denies the correctness of this conclusion, and, whilst admitting that many Gnostic tenets, 
together with its Oriental and Flatonio philosophy, were ultimately absorbed by Christi- 
anity, thinks that whatever Gnoetio doctrines were accepted by the builders or architects, 
derived their sanction from the love of mysticism so predominant in the earlier periods of 
the Middle Ages. But he considers we should go too far were we to deduce a connection 
between the Templars and the Freemasons, on the ground that the former were Gnostics— an 
sssnmption which he pronounces to be as unwarranted as the alleged connection is untrue. * 

sod that they imitated the rites and the ordeals (ipreuvts) of the Mysteries of Eleusis ” (Hist. Critique 
du Gnostidsme, IMS, vol. ii., p. 800). ' Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. ii., p. 1#8. 

* Baur, Die Christliche Gnosis, Oder die ChristUche Religions-Philoeophic in ilirer Geechichtlichen 
Entwickelung (TObingen), 1885; Neander, Genetische Entwickelung der Vornehaston Gnostischen 
Bysteme (Berlin), 1818 ; Mflhier, Ursprung des Gnostidsmus (Tubingen), 1885. 

•Manes, or Manfcharas, but whose original name St Epiphanius states to have been Cubricus, 
was a native of Persia, the birthplace of Mithraism. The “ethical vagaries” (as they have been 
termed) of the Manicheans appear to have been merely the revival of the dreams of the Greek 
mythologists; and the views of Manichseus were identical with those long before propounded by the 
congenial fancy of Aristocles. 

4 Sir John Malcolm, History of Persia, 1829, vol. ii., pp. 987-800; Disquisition on the Eesenes, poet. 

* King, The Gnostics and their remains, p. 191. “Some traces of Gnosticism probably yet survive 
amongst the mysterious sects of Mount Lebanon, the Druses, and the Ansayreh” (Ibid., p. 120). 
It is somewhat singular that, without attributing to these sects a Gnostic origin, their possession of a 
secret mode of recognition, and a secret religion, has been constantly referred to by travellers. 

* Von Hammer, Mines d’Orient exploiters, vol. vt; Mysteries of Baphomet Revealed. 

’ Mackey, Encyclopedia, p. 748. * C. L. BtiegliU, Geschichte der Bsukunst, 1827, pp. 834, 885. 
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Atw^ in g to Mackey, an instance of tho tranmeUtUion of Gnoatio tali sm a n s into 
Hmnpin symbols, by a gradual transmission through alchemy, Komcrn ciani s m , and mediae 
ml architecture, is afforded by a plate in the Aioth Phikmphantm of Basil Valentine, the 
Hermetic phiioaopntir, who flourished in the seventeenth century. This plate, which is 
hermetio in its design, but is fall of Masonic symbolism, represents a winged globe inscribed 
with a triangle within a square, and on it re p oses a dragon. On the latter stands a human 
figure of two hands and two heads surronnded by tho sun, the moon, and five stars, rep- 
resenting the seven planets. One of the heads is that of a male, the other of a female. 
The hand attached to the male part of th* figure holds the compiaae, that to the female a 
square. The square and composes thus distributed appear to have convinced Dr. Mackey 
that originally a phallk moaning was attached to these symbol* as there was to the point 
within the circle, which in this plate also appears in the centre of the globe. “The com- 
passee held by tho male Igure wonld represent the male generative principle, and the 
square held by the female, the female productive principle. The gute-squent interpretation 
given to th* combined square and compitKsee was the transmutation from the hermetio 
talisman to the vtaeonic ytnboL” 1 


II. THE ESSENTS. 

“The problem of the Eraenee," says De Quinary, “is the moot important, and, from its 
myaterioumcM, the most interesting, bnt the most difficnlt of till known historio problems. * 

The current information upon this remarkable sect, to be fonnd in ecclesiastical his- 
tories and Encyclopedia La derived from the short notices of Philo, F.iuy, Josephus, 
Solinns. Porphyry, Eusebio**, and Epiphnnius, Of these seven witnesses, the first and 
third were Jewish philosopher; th© second, fourth and fifth, heathen wntew; and the hut 
two, Christian church historians.* 

The cardinal doctrines .nd practices of the sect were, ss follows: They regarded the 
inspired Law of God with the utmost veneration. The highest aim of their life was to 
become the temple*, of the Holy Ghost, when they could prophesy, perform miiaenlous 
cures, and, like Elias, be the forerunner- of the Messiah. This they regarded aa the lest 
utage of perfection, which could only be reached by gradual growth in holiness through 
(Strict observance of the law. They abstained from using oaths, because they regarded 
the invocation, in swearing, of anything which represents Gods glory, aa a d. iteration. 

According to tradition,* there were four degrees of purity: 1. The ordia try purity 
required of every worshiper in the temple; 2. The higher degree of purity nect -ary for 
eating of the heuve-offering; 3. The still higher degree requisite for partaking of the 
sacrifices; and 4. The degree of purity required of those who sprinkle the water absolving 

1 Mackey, Encyclopaedia (Talisman). 

• De Quincey, Essays (Secret Societies, and others), edit. 1883, Preface, p. 1. 

•C. D. Gineburg, The Esaenes: their History and Doctrine 1884, In this Essay, of which tho pre- 
liminary outline given in the text is n little more than an abridgment, the author not only presents 
the entire evidence, which is scattered over the vrotla of the seven “stereotyped” witnesses 
( numerated above, but also ummarisee in chronological order the modern literature on Easetaum; 
the works of twenty-one modem writer* being carefully reviewed, from De RoK-i, 1613-77, down to 
Uilman, 188S. 

♦/.&, Jewish tradition. Dr. Qinsburg takes the identity of the Essence with the Chattiditu as 
yrovtd, and explains the olaaaihcatioQ of the former accordingly. 
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from kn. The fint degree ni obligator; npon overy one — the other gndee were volun- 
tary, 

Tt strictness of their c-teraonial law, thus rendered (till more rigid by traditional 
explanations, ultimately led to their forming u separate commnnity. They practised celi- 
bacy, although “weak brethren" were allowed to take wire*,' which, however, debarred 
them from advancement to the highrt order : of the brotherhood. 

There were no distinction amongst them, and they hoi all things in common. They 
were governed by a president who wtu elected by the whole body. Trials wer conducted 
by juries, composed of at lesst hundred members, who had to be unanimous in their 
verdict 

They alwny- got np before the son rose, and never talked abont any worldly matters 
until they had trembled and prayed together with their faces turned toward the son.* 
Home occupied themselves with healing the sick, some in instructing the jonng; bnt all of 
them devoted certain hours to Undying the my steriee if nature ind revelation, and of the 
celestial hierarchy. At the fifth hour (or eleven o’clock a.h.) the labor of the forenoon 
terminated, and they partook of their common meal, each member taking his seat accordin ' 
to age. In the interval between labor &..d refn-dunent, they all assembled together, had a 
baptism in cold water, put on their white garments, the symbol of purity, and then made 
their way to the refectory, which they entered with as mnch demnity 1 if it were the 
temple. During the meal u mysterious Hence was observed, and at its close the members 
resumed their working clothe and their several employments until supper-time. 

Although everything was done under the directions cf overt ins, and the Essenes hud 
even to receive their presents through the stewards, yet they might relieve the distressed, 
though they wer. not of tho brotherhood, with as much money as they thought proper. 

The Sabbath was rigorously observed. Ten persons constituted a complete and legal 
number for divine worship; and in the presence of such an assembly an E icne would 
aever spit, nor would he at •. ly time spit to his right hand. They had no ordained min- 
isters, and the distinctive ordinances of the brotherhood, as well as the mysteries connected 
with the Tetragrammaton and the angelic world*, were the prominent topics of Sabbatic 
instruction. 

Celibacy being the rule of Ef enLtm, recruits were obtained from the Jewish commu- 
nity at large. Every grown-up rndidate had to pass through a novitiate of two stages, 
which extended over three year before he could be finally accepted. In the first, which 
/listed twelve months, he had to cast all hit. possessions into the common treasury, and 

1 Hirschfeld, in his work on the Hugadic Exegedn (1847) affirm* that “ some Neo-Platonic, Pytl *- 
* .roan and Persian idea* found their w ay among the Essenes, and brought with them some prac- 
tices and institutions which this brotherhood mixed up with the Jewish views of religion, and 
rmongri which are to be clamed their extension of the laws of purification" (Gimburg, p. 81). 

* Thh statement rests on the authority of Josephus, who, in his Jewish War (Book ii, chap, vui., 
$ 18), says, that one set of Easener allowed marriage, “trying their spouses for thre . years before 
marrying them." But as in another work ( antiquities. Book xvii, chap, i., § 5) he observes, “they 
never marry wives," hia evidence is hardly to be relied on, especially since all the other ancient 
writers who discuss the subject lEuseuius, Pliny, and Solinus) pronounce the Essenes to have been 
a celibate brotherhood. 

* “ There siem« to have been grounded in this theosophy (of the Extent v, a certain veneration 
for the sun, which wo have to explain from the intermingling of Parser rather that, of Platonic doc 
trines" (Neander, General History of tho Christian Religion and Church — Trans, by J. Toney— 
i851-«8, voL L, p. 58). 
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received a copy of the ordinances, at well aa a spade,’ tn apron, used at tka lustration*, 
and a whit* robe, to pat on at meal*, taring the symbol* of parity. After thi* probation, 
he vac admitted into the eeoond stage, which lasted two yean, and waa called an appreaeher. 
Daring this period he was admitted to a closer fellowship, and shared in the lnsiral rites, 
bnt oouM not hold any oMet or sit down at the common table, On pairing through the 
second mm. of probation, Me approaches became an associate, or a foil member of the 
society, when h* was received into the brotherhood, and partook of the ommon meal. 

Before, however, he was made a homiletee , or finally admitted into close tallowship, 
h« had to bind himself by a most solemn oath (this beinp tho only oocaaion on which tho 
Emenes used an oath), to obaerva three thing*: 1. Love to Oei; 2. Merciful justice toioard 
all m en to b i faithful to every man, and specially to rulers; and 3. Purity of character, 
which implied inter Ik strict secresy toward outrider*, so as not to divolgw the secret 
doctrint ' (pvOTTfpta) to any one, and perfect openness with the members of thu order. 

The three sections, consisting of candidate, approaches and associate, waro subdivided 
into four orders, distinguished from each other by superior holiness. 

From the beginning of the novitiate to the achievement of the highest spiritual state, 
there woro night different stages which merited thu gradual growth in holiness. At the 
sixth of these the aspirant became the temple of the Holy Spirit, and could prophesy. 
Thence, agum, he advanced (seven) to that stage in which he was enabled to perform 
miraculous cures and rob the dead. And finally, he attained (right) to the position of 
Elias, the forerunner of the Messiah. 

It may fairly be questioned whether any religions system has ever produced such a 
community of aunts; und it is therefore no wonder that Jews (of different sects), Greeks 
and Romans, Christian Church historian*, and heathen writers haw been alike constrained 
to lavish the most unqualified praise on this holy brotherhood. 

The a srtion of Josephus that they ‘live the same kind of life as do these whom the 
Greeks call Pythagoreans ” • bna led some writers to believe that Eisssmism is the offspring 
of Pythagorism. This view has beoa ably presented by Zeller in his celebrated "History 
of Philosophy,” but the points of rt-»mhlanc he adduces' are disposed of eeriatim by Dr. 
G'lsburg, who proves that some did not ovist, or, at leust, rest upon very rtoubtfu author- 
ity, e g., that the Eesenee worshipped the run, believed in intermediate beings between the 
Deity and the world, and devoted themselves to magic arts (outside the boundaries of their 
miraculous cures); whilst others, such as the community of good*, the ee creep about thiir 
institutions,' the symbolic representation of their doctrines, and allegorical interpretation of 

1 Sec Dent, radii, 13-14. 

* Neander lay, threat stress on this inculcation, -saying " they were particularly i-rtingwhed on 
account of their fidelity, so different from the seditious spirit of the J*wa, in rendering fidelity to the 
magistrates” (Gen ial History of the Christian Religion and Church, voL b, p. fit). 

' “ Their whole secret lore an hardly be imagined to have consisted simply of ethical dements, 
but we are hem toned to the supposition of a peculiar theosophy and pneumatology” (N, anderj 
General History of the Christian Religion and Church, voL L, p. 64). 

4 Antiquitif i of the Jews, Book xv., chap, x., g 4. 

1 We further lmrn from Josephus, tt mongst the Easenos, before final acceptance and con- 
sequent ad m iss i on to the common meal, a candidate war i\- Jred to swear to forfeit his life rather 
than disdot the secrete of the brotherhood (Jewish W ar, Book it, chap, viii, § 7); from Porphyry, 
that, " though meeting for the first lime, the member* of this sect at once solute each other aa in- 
timate friend, and from Philo, “ that they philosophize on moat thing* in symbols'* (Essay Every 
Virtuous Man is Free), 
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mtcitni tradition*, he argues, were the baton! result of their manner of life, and such 
aa will naturally develop themselves aeaon. any number of enlightened men who derote 
themeem* almoat nduinlj to a contemplative religion* lif a. 

Dr. Oinaburf, then proceeds to enumerate ten vital differences between the two brother* 
hoods, of which I give a few specimens. 

1. The Pjrtb^roaaa wo:*, essentially polytheists; the Esswnea were monotheiitic Jews, 
3. The Pythagoreans believed in the doctrine of metempsychosis — Pythagoras ia said to 
have interceded in behalf of a dog that was being beaten, because he sooogniao i in ita criea 
the voice of a departed friend— the Essenes believed in no such thing. 3. Fythogorism 
nraght that man can control his fortune; Etaeniam maintained that fate govern* all 
things.* 4. Th;' Pythagoreans were an aristocratic and exclusive club, and excited an 
amount of jealousy and hatred which led to its destruction; the Esseues west) rncek and 
lowly, and so mnoh beloved by those belonging to other socti that all joined in bestowing 
the highest praise upon them. 

In doctrine, as woll as practice, the Easenea and the Pharisees wen nearly alike. In 
both systems there were four classes of Levities! purity, a novitiate of twelve months, an 
apron was bestowed in the first year, and the mysteries of thu cosmogony and cosmology 
wer. only n* vestal to members of the society. Stewards supplied the needy strangers of 
either order with clothing and food. Both regarded office ns coming from God, and 
their moil as a sacrament. Both bathed before meals, and wore symbolic garments on the 
lower part of the body whilst so doing. Each meal began and ended with prayer. Both 
regarded ten persona ns constituting a complete number for Divine worship, and none 
would spit to the right hand in the presence of such an assembly. Oaths were forbidden 
in both sects, though it is true that the Essenes alone uniformly observed the injunction 
au a icred principle. The points of difference were the following: — The Essence formed 
on kolated order, were celibates, did not frequent the temple or offer sacrifice, and, 
though believing in the immortu’.ty of the soul, they did not believe in the resurrection 
of the body. 

The identity of many of the precepts and practices of Esscnism and Christianity is 
pointed out by Dr. Gicsbuig, which, after all, we might naturally expect would be the 
case, when it is remembered that the former was founded on die Divine law of tho Old 
fta.--.ment; but when he goes on to argue from tho fact that Christ, with the exception of 
once, was not heard of in public till his thirtieth year 1 und though he frequently rebuked 
the Scribes, Ph&rtaeee, and Sadducees, bo never denounced the Essenes— that he lived in 
- iclujion us a member of this iraternity,- -the inference he draws ia one which the actual 
■ct ’ do not substantiate. Our Swioui remained with His parents, und was obedient 
in all things, until His public ministration.* 

j: pr.. cias date whei tois order of Jnda.sm first developed itself has not yet been 
Hcertained, nor from the nature of things is it likely that is over will. In looking 

mgh the jeounto of this sect, which are given by ancient writers, throe only, says Dr. 

'"burg, re independent ones, namely — Philo’s, Josephus &, and Pliny’s. This is no 
Hew again the evidence of Josephu* is very contradictory. He says, in hi* Antiquities, Book 
n il. ha, “The sect of the Essenes aiflrm that fate governs all things,-” »,nd in Book xviii., 
chaj l: " The doctrine of the Essenes is thfe—tfeit all things are tret ascribed to God ” 

-resets maintains that Jesu* simply appropriated to himself the wsential features of Eteenism, 
“d that primitive Christianity was nothing but an offshoot from Bhsenism (Oeschichte der Judea, 
1883, vol. UL, pp. 218-232). 
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doubt correct as regards the appearance of the Esaenr * on the field of history, bnt not, m 
I shall show later on, with respect to their <ii*apptamntf. 

To drml firrt of all with their antiqnity ; according to Philo, the "fellowship” wm insti • 
tnted by Moses; but we need concern ourselves very littlu with thie istimate, since, in the 
firet place, the treatise from which it if qnoted (“Apology for the Jmt”), as Greets hue 
shown, ia evidently one of the many apocryphal writing* fathered npon the Jewith-Ale ran- 
dr mn philoeophor; ' and in th< second, it would icem thin the tracing of thia brotherhood to 
the Jewiah lawgiver, ia in accordance with the practice among the Jews, of aachbing iho 
origin of every law, myatical doctrine or system, which ever came into vogue, either to 
Ezra, Moees, Noah, or Adam.* 

Pliny informs na — “Toward the went (of the Dead Sea) are the Eaaenes, They are t 
hermiticnl aociety, marvellous beyond all others throughout the whole earth. They live 
without any women, without money, and in the company of palm trees. Their ranks aro 
daily made up by multitudes of new comers who resort to thorn, and who, being weary 
of life, and driven by the surges of ill-fortune, adopt their manner of life.* Thu it ia 
that, through thoiwindu of ages (per tacuhrum millui), inert dibie to relate, thin people 
prolongs its existence withont any one being born among them, ao fruitful to them are 
the weary lives of others.” * 

Josephnr expresses himself in very general terms, sav ing that they existed “ever since 
the ancient time of the fathers ,” * although, as he claims to have been himself snccevsively 
H Pharisee, Hadducee, md Esecne, more precise information might have been expected 
from him.* 

It will be seen that all the preceding rtntement - conform to the universal custom of 
ascribing a time-honored antiquity to every religions or philosophical system. 

Their actual existence, however, under the name of Essencs, is sufficiently attested by 
Josephns ’ (if his t dimony can be relied on) as to render it quite clear tbni they were In 

1 Greets, Oeschlchte der Judea, 1888, p. 404. 

* GiniibuiF, Th® ftrenes: their History and Doctrines, p. 88, The Carmelites, who were really 
founded in the beginning of the thirteenth century, on Mount Carmel, claim, however, to have 
originated with Elijah, and to have continued, through th* Sons of the Prophets, Rechubite-, and 
♦he Essencs, to the present time. Together with th. extravagant pretensions of many other lects, 
this h«j been effectually demolish* >d by Papcbrochius. 

* Much of Pliny’s description would apply, mututii mutandis, to a noted secret society in Japan, 
now extinct or in abeyant e, viz. , that of the Kama*'.. This fraternity served as a refuge to any per- 

who had committed n deed of bloodshed, or otherwise offended, so as to render it aec* isary for 
him to leave hi» own district. After due examination, if it appeared that thie crime w as not of a 
disgraceful nature (adultery, burglary, or theft), he was received into the society, and bound by oath 
not to reveal its rite s und ceremonies. No women w ere admitted, and travelling KomoeS t hallenged 
one another by signs. (From an article in the Japan Weekly Mail, August 80, 1879, by Mr. T. M. 
M'Latehie.) 

* Natural History, Book v., chap, xvii 

* Antiquities, Book xvriii, chap, i., § 2. 

* " When 1 wa» about sixteen years old I had a mind to make trial of the several sects that were 
amongst us. These sects are three— the Pharisees the Saddueera, and the Essencs; for 1 thought 
that by this means I might choose the best, if I were once acquainted with them all; so I contented 
myself with hard tore, and underwent great difficulties and went through them all” (Autobiography, 
Whistc 'n Josephus, p. i.). 

’ Antiquities, Book xiii., chape. v„ viii., xi., 8 *1 Jewish War, Book i. s chap, ui.. § 5. Apart from 
the oonttv. Dc tic ns into which he stumbles! with regard to the Essencs, con any render lay down the 
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Freemasonry has a high and noble sphere within which it exert* its influence 
Defecting in a greet degree the interests and destinies of the human r ace . There 

:!L‘ rS *™ bgwnt * worW - «•» th ‘ ^hri^tian Owch is divided 
out many ects. Masonry ikes no regard of the differences among the Tirisrian 
not even require of the members of the Ma*onic Order i profes- 
n |' J mt *{&??*« ^ ew *’ Al< * an »»edans, and othem h i 
.r hri *P* n , P^’oe- It does, however, require the profession of the First 

of b* existence of God, and of a 
a uturf St w' Be y«»n*' this it does not go; but it unites together those 
tjo hoU these great first fnnafdes, and call, them tc work fo theii mmon 
^jod, connecting them by ties winch therwise wonld have no existence. Nor 
dow it regard political divisions, whether of one *t ate from ntnnei or of dif- 

m ^ ^ rti the **£* W rthir * he LrK! K e * ne political questions are 

discussed , nothing can be more ontr.iiy to the spirit and rule'- of Freemasonry 

u rtf 0 f* uct,0t 'i them. Vll who nr-‘ there are brethren, whatever me? 
fif „ ******* creed, whatever their political attachments or views. To ull 
thp'c Masonr) rises superior, and it exercises beneficial humanizing influem 
over all. These whe have net together as brethren in the Lodge, however 
widely they may differ in opinion as to political and religious questions, and 
however eagerly tney mav discuss them out of the Lodge— fe white the Imvs of 
\Iasonry present no impediment — are lest ihely to discuss them with acrimony, 
be use ot the brotherly feeling which they cannot but maintain for those to 
wnom sit 1 are opposed. Masonry accoi-modates itself to every form of govern- 
ment. the Freemason is required to fee loyal; but he may lx -yal under a 
monarc* , however absolute; he may be loyal as the citizen of a republic. He 
may entertain opinions favorable to a monarchical system of Government or to 
a repuoiican; it so long as he conforms himself to the laws and institutions 
of hi unfa y, rhich th< rules of his Order call him alwsvs to respect he is free 
to entertain and advocate whatever views on these subjects h* pleases. Tius 
Ma sonry tends to soften and bear away many of the asperities which arise from 
me c mnic fang pimonr and passions of men, binding together in recognition of 
common brotherhood, those who are otherwise most opposed to each other It is 
impossible tc loubt that the result is most beneficial to mankind ; and the prog- 
rest of F reemasonry cannot but entail the progress of peace void love amongst 
men throughout all the world. There may he ecclesiastical strife — there may be 
wars of nation with nation ; but the influence of Freemawnry tends to prevent 
the fierceness of the one and to mitigate the horrors of the other. Its influence 
tends powerfully to harmony and peace. 
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being »t least two centuries before the Christian era, and that the/ at first lived amongst 
the Jewish community at large. Their residence at Jerusalem is also evident from the 
(act that there wa- a g&te turned after them. “M hen they ultimately withdrew,” says Dr. 
Uinsbnrg, “from the rest of the Jewish nation, a majority of them rettU d on the north- 
west short of the Dead &e», and the rest lived in scatters id communities throughout 
Palestine and Syria Both Philo ,nd Josephus estimated their number at above four 
thouisand. This must have been exclusive of women and children. We hear very little of 
them after this period 40 a.d.);' and thcro can hardly be ny doubt that, owing to 
the great similarity which existed between their prccepte and practices and tbom of the 
primitive Christians, the Em nee, m a body, must hare embraced Christianity f ” 

The derivation of the name, Events, was not known to Philo nd Josephus And there 
is hardly an expre «ion the etymology of which has evoked such a diversity of opinion. 
The Greek and the ITebrew, the Syriac and the Chaldee, names of persons and name >- of 
places, have successively been tortured to confess the secret connected with this appella- 
tion. Tvrnty different explanation, of it are quoted by Dr. Ginsbnrg, from which I extract 
the following: Epiphanius calls the sect Ossene s, the stout or strong race; Jesseans; 
and Simteans, probably from the Hebrew Shemesh, Sun, i.e., Sun-tcorshippers, By Do 
Rossi, Herrfeld,' and Bcilarman, they are considered identical with the Baithtuians. 
Salmosius derives the name from Eeea, a town beyond the Jordan. A very large number 
of writers adopt the description of the contemplative Essence or Therapeutrr, ateribtd to 
Philo, which, however, has nothing whatever to do with the real Palestinian Essence. 
The breast-plaie of the Je wish High Priest (Essen) is suggested by others as having fnr- 
oiihed the etymon availed of by Josephus. 

But the difficulty which perplexed Christian writers arising from the fact that the 
Essenes are not mentioned in the New Testament, did not affect Jewish scholars. Asmim- 
ing this appellation to be :. corruption of an Aramaic word, they searched the Talmud and 
Midrathim, chiefly written in Aramaic. Bappsport, styled by Dr. Ginsburg the “Cory- 
phens of Jewish critics,” readily discovered that what Philo ad Josephus describe as 
peculiarities of the Essenes, tallies with what the Mishna the Talmud, and the Midrashim 
record of the Chassidim, and that they are most probably the so-called old believers, who 
are also described in the Tulmud as the holy community in Jerusalem,' 

This idea was followed up in 1840 by Frankel, who contends that the Issenes arc 
frequently mentioned in the Mishna, Talmud, and Midrashim t the original Assideans, 
i.e., Chassidim, the associates, those who hair enfeebled their bodies through much study, 
the retired ones, the holy congregation in Jerusalem, and hemerobaptists.' 

The Chassktim constituted one of the three chief Jewish sects, of which the other two 

works of Josephus without being painfully reminded by the concluding sentence of his “ Wars of 
the Jews” of a similar asseveration of veracity, by the famous Baron Munchausen? 

1 This and the next following statement are? hardly characterised by Dr. Ginsbuig’s usual accu- 
racy. The hintcrian Josephus, upon whom hp chiefly relies, was not born until 87 A.D. His hooks 
of the Jewish Wur were publish) d about A.D. 76, and the Antiquities about eighteen years later— viz., 
A.D. 93. The ultimate dispersion of the Essenrs will lie presently discussed, though it may lie here 
stated that they still existed as a sect in the days of Epiphunius,, who died A.D. 408. 

’ Hebrew Annutd ( Bikure Ha-Ittim), Vienna, 1639, vol. x., p. 118: (Imthurg, The Essenes. theit 
History and Doctrines, p. 70. 

1 Fratkei, Zeitacbrift fflr die religiftren Interest ■ a deg Judenthuius, vol. viii., pp. 441-461. 
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wett the HelUnitt* end SfaccabeaM. Jewish writera* hate concluded that when the 
multitude grew lex in the observance of the law, and when the religion of their fathers 
was in imminent danger, it wee natural that those who feared the lord ihould operate 
themselves more visibly from their Helkauong brethren, unite: together by apetM ties to 
keep the ordinance, and hedge themselres in more securely by the voluntary imposition 
of wor^s of supererogation, thus becoming an organised soot characterised by the special 
n ame Chauidim, in a peculiar and sectarian sense. That this old sect should first come 
before as so late as the time of Jndae Maccabeus, and nnite them.. Ires with him, they 
consider is owing to the fact that they found in Mm an earnest defender of the ancient 
faith. 

In proee of time their principles became too narrow, and they split up into two divi- 
sions, the Euenet who inrixted upon ths rigid observance of the old Saws and custom-, 
and devoted themselves to a contemplative life, whilst the moderate party retained the 
name of Chtutidim. 

Having proceeded so far, mainly under the guidance of Dr. Gmaburg, thr 1 
points appo. worthy of our furthe- examination. 1. The first appearance of the Issmea 
on the field of history. 2. Their disappearance. And 3. Their origin or derivation. 
These will he considered in their order. 

1. PMlo, Pliny, and Jo phus all agree in ascribing to the sect what by Masonic writer* 
would be termed a “time-immemorial’ 1 antiquity, and its ancestry, therefore, will only 
he subject to historic curtailment, in the event of mtisfactory proof being forthcoming, of 
its identity with the Chamdim. Thk question we shall approach a little later, and shall 
now proceed with ome general remarks b tiring upon the oi«unotive usages of the 

brotherhood. n n 

According to Creuzer, The Colleges of I one : and Megabys at Ephesus, the Orphic* 
of Thrace, and the Cnretee of Crete are all branches of one antiqne and comiion religion, 
and that originally Asiatic.* Mr. Kings?,®*, “the priests of the Ephesian Dian* were 
called Essenes, or ifcssMSf — from tho Arabic Hassan, pure— in virtne of the strict chastity 
they were sworn to observe during the twelvemonth they held that office. Such ascetici m 
U entirely an Ind ;n institution, and was developed fully in the sect flourishing nnder the 
sane name aronnd the Dead Sea, -ad springing from the same root as the mysterious reli- 
gion at Ephesns.”* . „ 

This writer discerns the evidence of Buddhistic origin in the doctnnee ur tb Cphil 
or serpent worshippers, a Gnostic sect which assumed u definite existence about the middle 
of the second century. The promrdgation of there Indian tenets from s source so remote 
—an apparently insurmountable objection- -i* thus explained: “TheEssenea or Hessenes, 
Buddhist monks in every jarticular, wore established on the shore , of the Dead Sa 
thonsands of ages’ before Pliny*- times. - * Mr. King then cite a the habits of the priests of 

1 Kit to, Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 3d edit. , 18tW, p. 475 (C. L. Sinsburg)- 
• Tie distinction is thus alluded to in the Babylonian Talmud: “ He who Rives way all his prop- 
erty to benevolent purpose, and thereby reduce- himself to beggary, is a .oolish Chatid” (Ibid.). ' 
i * » SymboUk, vol .v., p. 438. Matter concurs in this view except as to toe Asiatic origin of toe 

doctrino (Hist. Grit DuOnost, vol i., p. 134). ‘King, The Uno iti< s and their «5mai«> , pp. -3, IB- 
. King, The Gnostics and their Remains, P- S3- Against this view may be brought for ord toe 
greater authority of Meander, who says: "It would lead to the greatest mistakes if, from tlw resem 
b laa oe of religious phenomena where relationship can be true i to th .-ommoo ground ,f origin is 
the seem eof th« w..™*n mind itself, we should be ready to infer their outward derivation one from 
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Diana, who “ were fe*biddwn to enter the baths,” and observes, “ that in all religiona ema- 
n ating from the Eum peraonel %, 'mares bm «rer br "V th> reoc^i-red ontward and visibk 
<ign of inward purity; tally exerepisied in fakire, dervires, and medimul ssints.” ‘ 

Although bathing waa a lat.utng (eatur of Jewish Esreekm, in -me oth r reapeeta th- 
Labita of mem n»-f thia sect, if we may credi Josephus and Porphyry, r 'irmed aery 
trietly with the «u <ition of bod; remmon to the Oriental religionists. The former of 
th ««, writer® aaauraa as, and the latte: eopk him, “ that they change neither garments nor 
aboaa till they are worn out, or mads unfit % time.” ’ 

Leuring mdecided the question of origin, it may, however, be la’riy assumed that 
£awn «m haring once made ita appearance, received into it If many foreign « amenta, and 
the opinion of Neander, “ that it adopted the old Oriental, Parse®, and < haldean notions,” 
haa been very generally accepted,’ 

2. What ultimately became of the Eaaenee it pure matter of conjecture, and is the 
attempted solution of this problem tne speculatioi which connect them with othi r and 
later ayatema have their source. They are to be '.raced down to about h~v. 400, after 
which they fade away into obscurity. Epiph&niua, Biahop of Constartia and letropobtaii 
of Cypres, who wm born in Palestine ( ,riy in the fourth century and died a. b. 402, allude s 
several tunes to them in hia celebrated work, “ Against the H-retica ” 

The first notice is as follows: “The Eaaenee continue in tbsir first position, and have 
not Jtersd at all. According to them there have been tome dissei»»i*.Tii: among the Gor~ 
thenes, in consequence of some difference of opinion which has taken pfeoe among them— 
I mean among the Sebuene, Essen* *, and Qortkenes.* 

Epiphaniu# again speak', of them nnditr the itle, against the Ossenes, vi*. : “Next 
follow the Easenes, who were olosely connected with the former sect. They, too, are .Tews, 
hypocrites in their demeanor, and peculiar people in their conceit*. They originated, 
according to the traditions which I received, in the regions of *, abates, Itrum, Moabitis, 
and Antiiis. The name Ossenes, according to ite etymology signifies the stout race. A 
certain person named Elxai joined them at the time of the Emperor Trajan, who waa a 
false prophet He had a brother named Jeeui who . . . did not live according to tho 
Mosaic law, but introduced quite different things, and misled his own sect. ... He 
joined the sect of the Ossener of which some remnants are still to be found in the same 
regions of Nabatea and Perea, toward Moabitis. These people are now called Simseans.” 

In a foot-note. Dr. Oinsburg explains that “ this name (Simseans) may be derived from 
the Hebrew Hheniesh (sun), and was most probably given to the Essenes because of the 
erroneous notion that they worshipped the Sun.”* 


the other. How much that is alike may not hr found in comparing the phenomena of Bnhminism 
and of Buddhism, w ith those of the sect of Baghards, in the Middle Ages, when the impossibility ot 
any such derivation is apparent to everybody” (St under, General History of the Christian Religion 
and Church, vol. i., p 59). 1 King, The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 24. 

'Josephus, Jewish War, Book ii., chap. viii. , Sj 4. It is possible that the purifications of the Es> 
-enes ware to u considerable extent mechanical f 

* Neondcr, General History of the Christian Religion and Church, vol. i., p. 58. 

4 Epiphanii, Opera Omnia (Colon), 1882, vol. i., ord. x., p. 28, and ord. xix., p. 29; Oinsburg, The 
Essenes: their History and Doctrines, pp. 58-58. 

* This suggestion — virtually accepting the fact deposed to by Epiplianius — is quite irreconcilable 
with his previous observation, implying mat shortly after 400 a. n. the Essenes must have embraced 
Christianity. 
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3. Conjectural etymology rarely attaina to actual demonstration. In tho present instance 
the very learned and ragacioua derivations which Bappaport and Frenkel have supplied., 
alibewgh apportod by internal evidence of a weighty character* are, neverthelesa, ruffi- 
oiently dependent upon so large an array of etymons, homonym:, ana synonym*, £» to excite 
our admiration at their skilful arrangement, without entirely satisfying our judgment that, 
in investigating 1 ackward through the corruptions of many thousand yean, the primary 
forms have been discerned which lay buried beneath them.' On? doubts pin strength 
when we consider that, in Eastern countrie i, the perfection of language outstripped the 
refine ’rat of miners; and that “the speech of Arabia could diversify the fourscore names 
of honey, the two hundred of a xerpeut, the five hundred of * lion, the thousand of a 
sword, at a time when this copious dictionary was entrusted to the memory of an illiterate 
people,”’ 

Kraair finds in the earliest Masonic ritual, which he date at a.d. 936 (from being 
mentioned in the “ York Constitutions ” ’ of that year), evidence of customs “ obvionsly 
taken from the urages of the Roman C olleges and other sources, that individ ually agree with 
the customs and doctrines of the Eswnes, Stoics, and the Soofee* of Persia.” * This writer 
draw? especial attention to the “agre ament of the brotherhood of the Eeaenet. with the 
chief doctrines which the Cnldeee associated with the three great lights of the Lodge.” * He 
then observes “that though coincidences, without any actual connection, are of little 
value, yet, if it can be historically proved that the >ne society knew of the other- the case 
is altered.” Having, then, clearly established (at least to hit own satisfaction) that the 
Cnldeee were the anthorr of the 926 constitutions, he next argue • that they knew of and 
copied in many respects the Essence and Therapentse; after which he cites Philo in order 
to establish that the three fundamental doctrines of the Ee-cne. were Love of (tod, Love 
of Virtue, and Love of Mtoikind, 

These he compares with the phases of moral conduct , symbolized in onr lodges by the 
Bible, square, and compasses; and, as he wmunea that the * Three Great Lights” have 
alway* been the same, and uguee all through his boon that Freemasonry ha* inherited its 
tenets or philosophy from the (Juldeess, the doctrinal parallel which ho hi drawn of the 
two religions systems become? from his point of view, of the highest interest. 

Connecting in turn the Eaeen&s with the Soofee. of Persia, Kmu still further lengthen! 
the W : ionic pedigree. 

Although the Soofer tenets are involved in mysterv, thev had secrets and mysteri e for * 
every gradation, which were never revealed to the profane. But there seems reason to 
believe that their doctrine “involved the grand ide. of one universal creed which conld be 
secretly held nnder any profession of an outward faith; ant, in fact, took virtually the 
same view of religious systems as that in which the ancient pkJoeophers had ngardtd such 
matters.”' 

1 As a ’■omplete knowledge of RabbinirJ Hebrew is pofc’sseu by comparatively few, the conclu- 
sions of Rappaport and Frenkel must be regarded as "the traditions of experts, to be taken by the 
outside world on faith," simes we go to tne other extreme, and accept, the dictum of Professor 
Neeley (History and Politics, Macmillan's Magazin , August 187k;, that in the study of history "we 
should hold very < heap these conjectural combinations, and steadfastly buar in mind that we arc 
concerned with focti and not with possibilities." * Gibbon, Decline -ad Fall, vol ix., p. 840. 

’Krause, Pie drei Aeltosten Kunrturkunden, Book i., part i., p. 117. ‘See next chapter .So. 61). 

• Ibid., Book i., part ii. , p. 858 ‘Malcolm, History of Persia, ltfi!9, vol. ii., p 881. 

'King, The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 185. "In our day the admission of an universal 
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"Traces of the Soofee doctrine,” »ys Sir John Malcolm, "exist, in mu shape or other, 
hi every region of the world. It iu to he fonnd in the most splendid theories of the Ancient 
<«hools of Greece, suid of the modern philosopher? of Europe. It in the dream of the 'tost 
.gnoraat and of the meet learned. ” ' 

It remains to be noticed that, oy one writs??- the introduction of E# nism into Britain 
ha? been actually described, and the argumentative grounds on whicn this speculation m 
>msed, afford, perhaps, not an unfair specimen of the ordinary n ooning which ha? linked 
the principles of this ancient sect with those of mop? modern institutions. Mr. Herbert 
contends.’ that St Germans*, on his visits to England, for the purport of extirpating the 
Pelagian heresy, fonnd that the doctrine which Pe agios had imbibed from the Origenists, 
were, ae far as they went, agreeable to those Britons among whom thi notions of Druidisnt 
rtiU lingered, or were beginning to revive; but they hud been fretted by him in the form 
und character of a Christian sect and did not include the heathenish portion of Origeidmn, 
though the latter were so far identic si with Uruidism, that both were modifications of 
Pythagorism.' 

Germanns reproved the Pelagian! and prevailed upon them to give an apparent assent 
to principle*, which, equally with themselves, he had oppoafd. While by a turret on ni- 
xation, he enabled them to carry to ite ultimate conclusion i system of which mere exoteric 
Pelagiamsm had barely uttered the first preluding note ?. 

By a fusion of the various heathen mysteries, with the language, names, and forms of 
Christianity, one great mundane empire, Romano-Scythfe, might be constructed politically, 
and animated morally. Thes Britain became the capital eat and centre of this gn at 
“ cra««”or " fsyncretismns,” of the great nnion, of the great secret of secret* und through 
the channels of secret knowledge, became known to the very end of the earth at* -mb. 
In this attempted “ crash?,” Judaism was an important ingredient. Those Jews, shoe® 
I'rophets joined with Julian in Pagan rites, could only be the Exstnt*. The jealous perse- 
cution which \ ok ns carried on in Syria agamet 11 the mystic , and magicians whom Julian 
hud pbironizod; must probably have ruined the affair of that sect, and dislodged them 
from theh indent cornobium at Engaddi * by Zoar. The knowledge of their subsequent 
increments, Mr. Herbert frankly admits to be a desideratum, bnt goes on to say that 
Attila, who he identifies with King Arthur of Britain,’ in his kingly style, alter ennmera- 

,-eligion by the Freemasons, expressed by their requisition from the .andidate of nothing more than 
an acknowledgment of the belief in one God, is regarded with pious horror by the bigots of every 
variety in the Christian scheme” (/bid). 1 Malcolm, History of Persia, voL ii. , p, 367. 

■Algernon Herbert, Britannia after the Romans, 1836, vol. i., pp. 130-136; vol. ii., pp. 75-63, 

■The description of the Essene i given In Laurie’s History of Frr -masonry, 1804 (pp. 33-89), hats 
oeen followed for the most part in later Masonic works. It was based mainly on Basnage’s History 
of the Jews, Book U. Of this last writer Dr Ginsbury says, he mistook the character of the Eseenes, 
and confounds the brotherhood with the Therapeutic heme asserting that, “they borrowed several 
superstitions from the Egyptians, among whom they retired” (p. 66). 

• Pliny states, “ Below this people (the Essenes), was formerly the town of Engadda (Enqrdi ).” — 
Natural History, Book v., chap, xvii 

‘“Is It credible that two miraculous sword-bearers should have thought, or even feigned, to 
<pring up, conquer Europe, successively assail and shake the Roman Empire, return home, and 
perish, under circumstance s so similar, and with so close a synchronism?” (Herbert, Britannia after 
the Romans, voL L, p. 120). Mr. Herbert adds: “I do not believe that two beings so simitar and 
consistent us the Hum and the pretended Briton were thus brought into juxtaposition without the 
idea of identifying them” (/bid, p. 135). 
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ting vuriona nation* over whom he t.-igned, averred. himae to be " deeoended from Nimrod 
the timet, end named in Engnddi.” 

As hi* original nurture had b«en among people exceeding othor barbarian* in rudo- 
nea* and ferocity, qually unacquainted with the huntsman Kin, of Babel, and with the 
Pythagorean* of Palestine, the only pomible meaning hi* word* can bear is, according to 
Mr. Herbert, 44 that iie was inat meted in the myiterie* of the Emenian*, and mined them 
apon a par with hi* highest title* of sovereignty. When the Arthnrian, that is Attilanc, 
island received the crown and sceptre of David, the magic wood of Moaea, ate., we aro 
clearly to understand that it became the new Engaddi, and the resident of the chiet 
Emene lodge.” ' 

IIL THE ROMAN COLLEGIA.* 

The question as to how far the law* and institution* of medieval Europe have been 
founded upon and modified by those of Imperial Rome, is a subject whioh to* been long 
debated with vast learning and ability, bnt which ha never yet been *ntirfactorily deter- 
mined, nor, from th< nature of thing*, is it probable that it ever will. It will be sufficient 
in thi. plao® to observe that for several hundred year* before the Teutonic invasion of the 
Empire, the territorial area overaprt »,d by the barbarians was, to a great extent, conter- 
minous with the imperial frontier*. The line of demarcation separating the two race* 
was of the most shadowy character. Of nee wty there wa* much interconme between 
them, and it i* therefore fairly dedncible that oe the Goth* and other neighboring people* 
g raduall y acquired r»me of the charicteriitic® of civilization, Roman la* and custom* 
mu>.t, in some qualified form, have been introdneed among them. Consequently, when 
they appeared on Roman soil ae conquerors, they posse ssed many institutions which, thongh 
apparently original, were in i ality only modified and imperfect reproductions of the old 
at gc* of the Empire. To thi* it must be added, that the Roman infinence over Germany 
was much more extensive than hag been generally wppoeod. The defeat of V arc* by 
A T raini ng by no means exclndcd the Roman* from the right bank of the Rhine; and dnr- 
ing the most flourishing period of the Empire, its dominion extended not only over the 
greater part of what is now the Austrian realm, bnt reached with more or loss vigor and 
perfection from the Rhine to the Elbe,* and, in point of fact, comprehended nearly the 
whole of Germany proper.* 

■Mr. Herbert observe*: “The result proved Is, that the Neo-Druids, or ‘Appolinare Myntici,’ 
sought the alliance of the (treat barbarian, during the life and nominal reign of CSwrtheym; secretly 
acknowledged the mysteries of hisdasmon sword; and beheld in him a re-incarnation of H£n-Valeu, 
or Belenuh the Ancient, of Mithras the robber and Huntsman, the spirit of the sun ” (Britannia after 
the Rornanu, vol. 1., p. 134). 

• The leading authorities upon whom I have relied in the following sketch arc: Heincecius, De 
Collegia et Corporibv* Opiflovm, Opera omnia, Geneva, 1168, vol. ii., pp. 80H-418; J, F. Massman, 
Libellus Aurariu*. Leipsie, 1840, pp. 74-85; Smith. Diet of Antiquities, titles, “ Collegium," “So- 
ietas,” “Universitasf H. C. Coote, The Roman* of Britain, 1878, pp. 383-113. The precision oh- 
g>rved by Mnisman iu very remarkable -no les i Mian forty-five foot-notes appearing on a singli 
page (79). 

'Frederick the Great in his “ Histoire de Mon Tempr," vol. i., mentions numerous Roman coins 
having been found near Berlin, and concludes that the site where tilt * were discovered must have 
formed an advanced post of the Roman force* stationed west of the Elbe 

4 “At the end of the fourth century, the Roman Empire -dill kept, in name at least, its old position 




TBS TBJLte£ HBST GRAND HASZKBS. 

XING SOLolfON, HIUAM, XING 0 W TYKE, AND IIIKAM A>IF. 

Tbs Mm of i ng Solomon occupies a very considerable space in Free- 
masonry, And is full o interest to the Fraternity. Possibly no one in his position 
of ever ^erased such an effect upon the imagination both of his con- 
temporaries and hi: successors as that monarch. HU wisdom is proverbial to-day. 

lis pt tonal magnificence was a cherished memory of the Hebrews nay, shall 

we mt be right m suggesting that his magnificence is a cherished possession of 
the Craft he winded, :ven in the twentieth century? 

H was the son of )avid, King of Israel, and ascended the throne of his 
krngoam 299a year afte the creation of the world, 1012 years before the 
Oinstiar era, and began his reign when only twenty years of age, with the 
decision of the important question of the building of he Tetnpk. and which 
exhibited the first promise of that wise judgment for which he was ever after- 
wards distinguished. 

One of the great objects of Solomon's life, the one which most intimately 
connects him with the history of the Masonic institution, was the erection of a 
temple to Jehovah. This, had been a favorite design of his father David, who, 
went about to die, charged Solomon to build the Temple of God as son a« te 
ihou nave received the kingdom. He also gave directions in relation to its 
®f wtroction, ind pt: into his possession ten thousand talents of gold and ten 
time: that amount of silver, which he had collected and laid aside for defravin 
the expense. 1 6 

Solomon had scarcely ascended the throne of Israel, when he prepared to 
‘any * For *h> 8 purpose he sound it necessary to seek the as- 

sistance of Hiram, K tng of Tyre, the an ent friend and ally of his father. The 
lyrians and Sidomans the subjects of Hiram, had long been distinguished for 
thdr great architect' iral skill; in fact, as members of a mystic operative society, 
u •ii ,rate - rni * r ,°f artificers, had long monopolized the profession of 

bur ding in Asia Minor. For this purpose he addressed a letter to King Hiram, 
who, mindful of the former amity and alliance that had existed between him- If 
t0 e l tcnd ht promise he had gh n. ml the riendship 
he had felt for the father to the son, and lost no time in fulfilling t! sam He 
also sent him a far snore impoitant gift than either me 1 or materials in the 
VfHF'Jil an # •"hitect, " a curious and cunning workman.” named Hiram 
Atof, whose sktM in, experience were to be exercis 1 in directing the labors of 
imt^rtani ^“‘ifying ‘he building and whe also plavs so 

, ^ rt "? the h . , tor y of Fr eemasonrv. Thus o Hiram Abif was in- 
JSasS. TUr l ** 1 *™**?™ 0{ ‘he building, while subordinate stations 

f*** h " e h" » x« « 

fS^This magnificent subject can also be obtained, printed in 
its original colors , for framing, size 19 x 24. Full particulars 
upon application to the publishers of this work. 
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It admit* Indaad, of no doubt that thro Italy, Spain, and Franco tko inrad tn 
gradually adoptod this language and tha religion of the conqnerad,and that they raapocted 
tha law* and via of Rom*" 

Bat it ha« been alleged that the Roman ooonpation of Britain ' -a very anperdoial, and 
had not brought about ao complete a Rcmaniiution of the country aa had taken place in 
Oanl and Spain.* Yet thi* point ia of minor important * if we beliere, with Mr. Freeman, 
that tfce barbarian* -nado a tabula rasa of Homan Britain, it string thrrain neither the 
Homana nor their mm*. 

Thi until lately, hat b an, with bat alight variation, the concurrent opinion of oar 
latiqnam*. Dr. lingard my* — "By the conqneot of the Sazona the ialand waa plnng»o 
into that atate of barbanam from which it hod b • n extricated by the Homana.”* Hallam 
expraaaaa himeelf in eknoet identical term* via, "No one travelling throagh %gla»d 
wonld diaoorer that any people had ever inhabited it before thr Saxon* earo ao far aa 
mighty Rome baa left trace* of her empire in eome enduring walk.”* 

By a raoent writs , however, it haa been ably contended that the * Homana of Britain 
(arrived all the barbarian conqneet* and that they retained their own law, with ita pro- 
cedure and police; their own land* with the ten area and obligation* appertaining to them; 
their own dtiea and mnnicipat (overament; their Chrutianity and primt GAleges.”' 
“ All Homan dtiea ” aaya Mr. Oootc, '* were the foeter-mothom of thoes eepecially Homan 
dutitationa— the toll m The Anglo-Saxon* fonnd the w inrtitution* in fall play when 
chey came over here; and, with thr cities in which they flonriahed, they left them to the 
Roman* to make each u*e of them as they pi wed; poaribly ignoring them, certainly not 
interfering in their practice, nor controlling their principle* The e College* were very 
dees to the Roman*. They were native to the great mother city. They were i arly 
a* old aa mnnidpality itself, and it waa aa eaqy to imagine a Roman without a city a* to 
conceive hit existence without a college. The two made np that port of hia diaengagrd 
life which waa not claimed by home and the domeetic avocation*. No sooner wh the 
Roman cooqu eet of Britain begun, and a modicum of serritory waa obtained, than we find 
e t turn in our own eivila Eignorum- * collegium fabrorum .* And this waa while 
Clandintwaa (till emperor. The colleges of course multiplied and spread throughout 

. . Egret waa a Rom.. province at on« end; Britain waa a Romm province at the other”(E. A. 
Freeman ia Macmillan’s Magazine, April 1870). 

1 freeman History of the Norma;. Conquest, 1887, voL L, p 11. • Ibid., p, 10. 

*Dr. ,1. LSngnrd, Hietory of England, 1849, voL L, p 81. 

* Haitian, Europe in the Middle Ages, 185* voL it, p 870. Lappenberg, however, speaking of 
the Roman corporations, aayr,— “This form of social union*, aa well aa the hereditary obligation 
under which the trades were conducted, waa propagated in Britain, and was thr original g ain of 

guilds which become to influential in Europe some centuries alter the mention of the Roman 
dominion.’’— History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings (trann by B. Thorpe. 18451, vol. i. p 3t. 

‘ H. C. Coots, The Romans of Britain, 1678, p 440. Mr. Cootc’s theory, amplified in the work 
just cited, was first published in the Trunactkms of the London am) Middlesex Archaeological Society, 
voL iv. (Jan. 1871), p SI. 

• Coot*, The Romans of Britain, 1878, pp 888, 196. According to alia way, “ the first notice tliat 
occurs of an associated body of artificers, Roman*, who had established themselves in Britain, is a 
votive iescription, in which the college of Masons dedicate a temple to Neptune and Minerva, and the 
safety of the family of Claudius Cesar " (Historic 1 Account of Hitter and Freemr on, 1889, p 401). 
See, however, Horafleld, History of Sussex, voL L, p 41, which gives thr inscription in its existing 
state; Honstey, Britannia Roman* p S3* for the restoration by Rogi r Gale, which has been adopted 
by Dallaway; Coots, p 809, note 1; and pp. 41 (note 3) ante, and 44, poet. 
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oat island, remaining during the whole of the imperial rule, and surviving, with our 
provincial ancestors, the various barbarian conqu its,” 

“When these conque sts were completed, the Anglo-Saxon i, who, nnlike their brethren 
of Germany, did not interfere with the habits of the vanquished, left their new subjects 
to the possession and enjoyment of this most powerful means of self-protection. As the 
German conquerors of Gaul and Italy, who feared and hated the colleges, prohibited their 
very existence under the harshest penalties, became they knew them to be seminaries of free 
ttoman thought ,' we must suppose that this le niency of the Anglo-Saxon arose either out of 
ignorance of their tendency, or contempt of their effect But whatever was the ground of 
this toleration, it is quite clear than the college^ though under another name, con- 
tinued to exist and maintain themselves, 

‘They are raasqued, it is true, under the barburons name of gild when onr historic 
notices begin to tell us of them. This trivial word, due to the contributions upon which 
the colleges had from all time subsisted, betrays their constitution; and we find them also 
where we ought to expect them — in the Roman cities of Britain.” * 

The view jnst prwented—char&oterked by the learned anthor of the “ Norma a Conqnest 
of England ” as “ very ingenious but very fallacious ” '—has been further examined by Mr. 
Freeman in some ulighter historical sketches published in 1870. • Conti itmg the English 
settlement in Britain with the Teutonio ittlcments which took place in the continental 
proving of Rome; “ elsewhere,” he says, “the conquerors and the conquered mingled; 
the fabric of Roman society was not wholly overthrown; the laws, the speech, the religion 
of the elder time went on, modified, doubtless, but never ntterly destroyed. In Britain a 
great gulf divides us from everything before our own coming. Our laws and language havo 
in later times been greatly modified, but they were modified, not at the hands of the con- 
qnered Britons, but at the hands of the conquering Normans. Elsewhere, in a word, 
the old heritage, the old traditions of Rome, still survive; here they are things of the dead 
past, objects only of antiquarian enriority.” * 

Any opinion expressed by so renowned a historian as Mr. Freeman mnst carry with it 
great weight, yet, if we disregard authority and content ourselves with an examination of 
the arguments by which this writer and Mr. Coote have supported their respective posi- 
tions, many um tisfied doubts will obtrude themselves, a we incline to the reception of 
either one or the other of the theories which these champions have advanced. 

The conclusion! at which Mr. Coote r.rrives are, indeed, to some extent at least, sup- 
ported by the authority of Mr. Toulmiu Smith and Dr. Brentano, who have placed on 
record their belief that “Englijh gilds are of English origin,”* although it must bo 
admitted that by neither of these writers has the origin of guilds been traced to the 
Romano- Britons. Still, it is difficult to believe that institutions so closely resembling the 
later associations as did the colleges of the empire, exercised no influence w hatever upon 
the laws and civilization of our Saxon or English conquerors.’ 

1 It will be observed that this argument is designed to prove the greater probability ol a direct 
descent from colleges to guilds — in Britain the® elsewhere. 

* Coote. the Romans in Britain, pp 896, 897. • YoL v., p. 987. 

'Freeman, The Origin of the English Nation, Macmillan's Magazine, 1870, vol. xxi., pp. 415, 509. 
'Ibid., p. 526. 

• English Gild-t, p. 25; History and Development of Gilds, 1870 (additional notes), p. ix. 

’Coote, p. 411; B. Thorpe, Diplomatorium Angliuum, 1865, Preface, p. xvi.; and J. M. Kemble, 

The Saxons in England. 1849. vol. L, n. 288 
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From one point of new, indeed, it Is immaterial whether if the guilds are a continu- 
ation of the colleger they tame to os direct or wore imported from Germany or Gaul, 
By the majority of translators or commentators we find the Roman a ociat'onr described 
as guild* or companies, and the former ippel'ation is und in marginal notes by both Sir 
F. Pitlgrave and Mr. Spence in connection with disquisitions on the collegia appearing in 
the texts «f their respective works.' 

Yet before p sing from the special to the general subject a few remarks on the early 
eiviliation of Britain esnpear nece try. It h a been argued that the laws, customs, rind 
institutions of tbit country, whew similarity with those of Rome prior to the Norman 
Conquest has hardly been denied, were resemblances only; and however much they 
h.,d cost the Roman mind in a long and painful eier :ise, they were in this instance, and 
to far ai England is concerned, the philosophic;?! outcome, the unaided development of a 
few gener itionu of outer barbarkrs,. who, from the absolute non-interoonrse between the 
empire , id themselves, could only have imported into Britain Germanic usages, for they 
had nothing else to bring with them.' 

This theory hi derived its mnn support from the belief (already referred to) that the 
Komar -Britons were entirely destroyed or exterminated by the bands of pirates which, in 
the flf h .sad sixth centuries enne hither from the North Sea and the Baltic; that all 
forms of government, all laws nd customs, all arts and civilisation, traceable in tbi 
country aubtssquently to these invai ions, were the direct importation of the invaders, or 
were developed out of such importation. * I shall hardly be expected to debate the whole 
problem of the origin of guilds, but it is neverthek ss de irable to further consider whether 
this popular belief iu one to which we should be justified in giving in our adhesion.' Mr. 
Coote thinks that "the populations of the eastern and middle parts of Britain ere Teu- 
tonic at the epoch of the imperial conquests and that after the 1: barian invasions, the 
public and private law,' the u iges and civilisation of the lost empire, sheltered in the 
ark of the cities,' preserved their vital and active forces.” 

Fpon the point we are now considering, Mr. Pike hr established a good claim to be 
accepted as an authority. By this conscientious historian, it has been observed, “ that 
the priority of any of the three forms of gnild becomes a mere matter of conjecture, and 
the source of the whole system must necessarily remain doubtful. Regarded from one 
point of view, the guild has a strong resemblance to the family tie of the Teutonic and 
other barbarous tribes; regarded from another, it is a species of bail, which involves a prin- 
ciple too universally applied to be considem 1 * * * 5 characteristic of any one people; regarded 
from a third, it is strikingly like that institution of colleges or companies which was always 
familiar to the Romans, „nd which we know from inscriptions to have existed in Britain 

1 F. Palgii.ve, Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, vol. i., p. 331; O. Spence, An 
Inquiry into the Origin of the Law : and Political Institutions of Modern Europe, lt26, p. 31. 

1 Coote, The Romans in Britain, pp. 441, 447. 

'ibid, p. 3. 

‘See The Romans in Britain, pa sim. 

1 Seiuen, one of the most profound writers on the history of mediaeval law, says, however, that 
(he Roman Law disappeared from England, until re-introduced in the twelfth century by th« influ- 
ence of the School of Bologna (Dissertatio ad Fletam, c. 7). 

• Kemble says, — “ In the third century, Marcianus reckons, unfortunately without naming them, 
fifty-nine celebrated cities in Britain " (The Saxons in Eng’ And, oL it., p. 368). Cf. Ofldas, Nennius 
and Bed« 
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during the Roman occupation, both in the form of the religions guild and in the form of 
the craft guild. ” 

“It would 1* possible, indeed, to t hborote a very plausible argument for the develop- 
ment of the whole guild system out of Bormn institutions rather than out of the fami ly 
tie of the Germans. This, indeed, might have come to pass by two wholly distinct processes 
—either through a tradition handed down by the ancient Roman townsmen, or through a 
new introduction at the time when Roman missionaries same to rertore Christianity in that 
part of Bnfoin which had become pagan England. The second proos • wonld fnlly account 
for the existence of guildt> in parts of Germany never conquered by the lhmv lt Human 
nature., howevc r, whether civilised or barbarous — Greek, or Roman, or Teutonic- -has every- 
where some kind of social instinct; and the common historical blunder of attributing to a 
■see, or » country, or a language, that which belongs co humanity, shall, in this place at 
«st, not be repeated. The troth is, that the guild system existed before ssnd after the 
formas Conqui it, bnt that there is no historical evidence of its beginning. It is, how- 
«nrer, a Svct of too much importance to be forgotten, that the guild afterward became, for 
a time, in one form *t Isast, the vital principle of th. towns.” 

There is, ho* ever, one point upon which those who regatd the Tentonie wave as a 
delnge may agree with those who regard it as a wave and nothing more. Even if it be 
suppose d that the invaders, after pntting the inhabitants to death, left not one xme upon 
anothe r in any town which they found in the island, it must, nevertheless, be ndmii-M 
that the town were sooner or later rebuilt One of three possible cases must be accepted 
“ new *owns were built with the indent name on or near the mcient rite; or new 
inhabitants occupied the towns, of which the former possessors ere slaughtered, wholly 
or in par 1; or the original possessors retained their hold fter the new comers had settled 
ronnd abont tlsslr ’ 'Bkw «• the limits ot conjeetor*; history gives bnt one fact to aid 
it -town* hearing their Goman names existed when Bede, the first historian, began to 
wri , nearly three hnndred years after the date which has commonly been assigned to the 
mythical to go of \ fengigt and Horn. Every one may imagine the events of the inter- 
fenim? period according to hie own wishes or prejudices, for it may be shown that the hi#- 
tory of our town, begins at the same point, whether we accept the Roman or the Teuton 
aft the founder.” 1 

In now proceeding with the inquiry into the early history of the Collegia, it will suffice, 

I think, as regard their extreme antiquity, to state that, whilst their institution has been 
commonly ascribed to Numa, this figure of speech is most probably only another way of 
expru. . >ng that their existence we coeval with that of Rome itself. 

It will be convenient to consider: I. The diversified form in which the Collegia appear 
according to the ancient writers; II. Their general or common features; and III. Their 
character when disseminated throughout t> mpive. 

I. The Roman “ colleges were desig , by the name either of collegium or corput 
between which there was no legal distinction, and corporation? were as frequently described 
by ont title as by the other. A classification of these bodies will the better enable ns in 
onr subsequent investigation to consider the features which they possessed in common. 

They may be grouped in four 1< vding divisions: 

A. Religions bodies, such as the Colleges of Priests, and of the Vestal Virgins. 


1 L O. Pike, History of Crime, 1878, vol. i., pp. 65, 89, 7a 
in England, vol. L, p. 229, and voL A, pp. 809-811. 


Compare, however, Kemble, Saxon* 
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B. Amociations of official person*, each as thcvt . ,i were employed in administration, 
t,g., the body of Scriba, who were emplo . «* in all branches of admuretmuon. 

C. Corporations for trade and commerce, as Fbbri,' PUtores (b*ker» /( Navicular ii, etc., 
the members of which had a oommon profession, trade, or craft upon which their union 
was based, although every mam worked on his own account 

D. -Amociataon*, called Sodalitat's, Sodalitia, Collegia Sodalitia, which resembled 
modern clubs. In their origin they were friendly leagues or unions for feasting together, 
but in course of time many of them became political WBOciations; but from thir. ve mc.it 
aot conclude that their true natur really varied. They were mMnu not included 
in any other class that has been enumerated.: end they differed in their character according 
to the time In periods of commotion they became the central points of political fac- 
tion Sometimes the public places were crowded by the Sodalitia and Decuriati and the 
Senate was at last compelled to propose a lex which should subject to the penaltie s of Ft** 
those who would not disperse. This was followed by a general dissolution of collegia, 
according to some writers, but the dissolution only extended to mischievout as lociations 

There were also in the Imperil period the Collegia tenuiorum, or lociations of poor 
people, but they were allowed to meet only once a month, nd they paid monthly contri- 
butions. A men could only belong to one of them. Slaves could belong to such a colle- 
gium, with the parmif on of their nwters. 

“Sometimes colleges were constituted for bur i and parentation only,— -‘funerum 
Ci»UR as it was said. These colleges, having no profe on»J character to sustain, no 
ims in trade to promote, .idled themselves only worshippers of some god or goddess whom 
they had selected out of the well-stocked Ptatheon of Europe and Asia. In such a rase 
they designated themselves Cut tores Joins, Culfores Herculis, and the like ”• There was 
no special connexion between the deity elected and the “cultures” themselves. The 
.icinitf of a temple determined the choice. At Lamhesis, in Numidia, the veteran of 
the third legion formed a college, under the style of “ Cultores Jovis optimi maximi." In 
the list of its members are two flamens.* 

II. The following were their general characteristics: 

1.* The collegium (or socktas), which corresponded with the iraipla ,' of the Greeks, 

i&a.ts sribo, secretary. a town-cleric; Scriba Publicut, a public notary (Cicero in Vwrism, 8, 79). 

* Workmen, properly in iron or other ha d materials The term clearly includes blacksmiths, 
...rpentere, and coppersmittiB, but from no passage in the work-, of ancient writers car* we identify 
It* being unequivocally employed in connec tion with the masoM. See, however, pp 88, ante, and 
U, poet. 

* The penult es of this fes* wore the loss of a third part of the offender'a property ; and he wao 
dso declared to be incapable of being a senator or decurio, or a judex. By a Senatus Consultum, 
th, name of which is not given, he was incapacitated from enjoying any honour, quasi inf amis 
(Smihi, Diet., p. 1.209, tit. Vis). 

bote, Th. Romans in Britain, p. 884. See M. Boissier, fitudea aur quelque Colleges funfrairr * 
1? >mains ; Lea ■* Cultoi Decrurn,” Revue Archfologique, vol. xxiii, N. S., p. 81. 

Coot *> P- 88 -t Rfafer, Inscriptions de l’Algerie, 100. According to Heinecdus, soldiers 
could no hold collegia in samp, although they might be members of such association:-! ; aor could 
“ y ta ”.; 4dual bele ag to mow than one college, that is to say, a dual membership was regarded 
" * & favor by the Roman Law. In early times, Englirh Freemasons were restricted to am lodge, 

»nd this i« itill the rale in Germany and in the United States of America. 

* Numbered for facility of reference. 

' ’^ he Jurisconsult Osins bp 73 : Aciodates (Sc dales) are those who belong to the ume college, 
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wus composed of colleges or sodalts (companions). The term origi rnlly exp reseed the notion 
of several persons being voluntarily bound together for som< common office or purpose, 
bnt ultimately came to signify a body of persons and the tio uniting them. 

2. A lawfully constituted “ college ” was kgitimum,~~Ka. unlawful one, illicitum. The 
distinction is not clearly kid down. Some of these institutions were {established by especial 
laws, and others, no doubt, weru for.ned by the voluntary association of individuals under 
the provisions of some general legal authority. 

3. No college could consist of lee than threw members. So indispensa.' .6 was this 
rule that the expression tn faciunt collegium— " thra make a college ” — became a maxim 
of the civil law. 

4. In its constitution the college was divided Into decurim and f/nlurt«— bodies of ten 
and a hundred men,* and it was presided over by a magMer and by deeurinnet—<& nu»ter 
and wardens 

5. Amongst other officers there were a treasurer, sub-to inrer, secretary rnd archivist. 

6. In their corporate capacity the eodalee could hold property. They had a common 
chest, a common cult, a meoting-hous”, - nd a common table. 

7. To each candidate on his adnr non wm administered m tath* peculiar to the col- 
iege. When a new member was received, he was ud — ce-optari, and the old member 
vere said, with respect to him, recipen in collegium. * 

8. Dues and subscriptions were imposed to meet the expenses of the college. 

9. The mdaks supported their poor, and buried their deceased brethren. The latter 
were pnblicly interred in a common ipulchre or columbarium, all the anrrivors being 
present Membei i were not liable for the debte of their college, but the property of the 
college itself conld be seised. They could sue or be sued by their eyndkm or actor. 

10. Each college celebrated its natal day— a day called cara cognationix and two other 
days, called severally din t-iolarum and dice roam.' 

1L The soddki; called and regarded themselves mfratree .* “For amongst them,” sayi 
Mr. Ccote, “existed the dear bond of relationship which, though ,rt : iieial, was that close 
•dliance which a common sentiment can make. This it wa which, in defisaxce of blood, 


which in Greek is called hmpto. The taw give# to them the power of making a pact with one 
mother, provided that they do nothing contrnr to publio policy. But this*. >ms to be a law of 
Soion’s” (Dig. 47, tit 28V 

1 Peculiar religious rit» ware also practised, perhaps with t veil of secrecy ; and those lorms of 
worshipping constituted an additional bond o union (Faigraw, Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth, vol i., p 833). 

*The fanciful ingenuity of Sf ionic etymologists has connected these expressions with Greek 
<.f*rroi or initiated. 

9 “ On thes* two days of charming nomenclature, the sodeUet met at the sepulchres of their 
departed brethren to commemorate their lose, and to deck their tombs with violets und ro» an 
offering (if not a sacrifice) pleasing to the spirit of the mane#” (Uoote, The Romas ;) in Britain, p 388). 

4 Coote, The Romans in Britain, p. 889. The fratree Arvales, upon whose existence Mr. Coote 
bases his contention that the todales called themselves brothers, formed a college of twelve persons, 
deriving their name from offering sacrifices for the fei ility of the fields, the victim (hottia ambar- 
valit ) that wau siain > a the occasion being led three times round the cornfield before the sickle was 
put to the com. This ceremony wau aiso called a lustrotio or puifleution. Kraus says, “that 
although the colleger did not especially call one another ‘brother,’ yet the appellation does occur, 
and that the college was formed on the model of a family" (Die drei Kunsturkunden dor Freimaurw. 
Vuderachaft, voL ii, part 2, p. 166). 
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they called cam cognatio.”' This bond of connection the civil law nitif d and ex- 
tended? for, allowing the uaiumption of kinship, it imposed on the todalen another duty 
in addi ion to those already taken, by compelling any one of them to accept the guardian- 
ship of the chi'd of a deceased eoll«ugue.” 

Althongh no rule? are extant of ny of the trade colleges of the Romans, some of those 
in nse among the colleges Cultorum Dei have descended to n* Of one of these lait- 
mentioned corporation/, the rules or by-lawe arc giver by Mr. Coote, who next cites corre- 
sponding regulations of three guilds (or, as he prefers to ;yle them. Colleges) established 
in London, Cambridge, and Exeter respectively, composed of gentlemen or persons un- 
connected with trade; and having carefully compared the rules of the British guilds with 
the • of the college of cult ores del already quoted, their resemblances are placed in form:,) 
juxtaposition, and he adds. “These coincidences, which cannot be attribnted to imitation 
or mere copying, demonstrate the absolute identity of the gild of Eng land with the 
collegium of Rome and of Roman Britain.”' 

III. Before considering the various forma which the colleges aanmed on tneir dir 
semination throughout the vast are a of the Homan empire, it will be con cnient to state 
that, by the ancient writers, the ir institution has been i cribod to Noma, althongh m 
S ir Francis Palgruve has well said, the tradition which links these a mociationa with the 
came of the second king of Rome, is perhaps only one way of sserting their immemorial 
antiquity. They were abolished by the Semite A. U. C. 685, re-established by Clodius 
■even years later, but again ■"bolished, except those of ancient foundation, by Julius C war. 
The .spurious or nnkwfnl colleges, however, again revived, and were once more suppressed 
oy Augustan whilst Lampridins specially notices certain colleges created by Alexander 
Severns, and states that all the corporations of artificers were created by this emperor. 
This - wrtion, however, can only refer to additional privileges which he may have granted 
to these bodies, or to their restoration. 1 * * 

In the time of Theodosius there were in almost every city and considerable town, com- 
panies of plebt ianfc similar to those which existed at Rome, who either voluntarily or by com- 
pulsion exercised some particular trade or occupation, for the safety, benefit, or amnsement 
of their feliow-citizena These companies were erected from time to time, as the general 
good of the community appeared to require, by especial order of the emperor, obtained 
at the r aition of the pro-consul or governor, or at the request of a delegate sent from 
the assembly of the city or province. 4 5 The artificers in the several cities, who held an 
ambiguous station between slavery and freedom, but more especially in the East, of whom 
thirty-five different descriptions are enumerated, were exempted by Constantine from all 
personal duties* Amongst them both the Architect * and the Collegia Fabrorum, or col- 
leges of workmen, are frequently mentioned, but though fabri ferrnrii (blacksmiths), lig- 
narii and tignarii (carpenters), materiarii (timber-workers), cprarii (coppersmiths), and 

1 Coote, The domains in Britain, p. 38# ; Maesman, p. 83, § 189. 

* Coote, The Romans in Britain, pp. dDO-413. 

* Plutarch In Numa ; Plin., Hist Nat., lib. xxxiv., c. 90, lib. xxxvi,, c. 13. ; Suetonius in Julius 
Casar, c. 43, in Aug., o, 82; Lampridius, Alex. Sov., c. 83. 

4 Cod. Theod., viii., 1, C, 9, and 15 ; Spence, An Inquiry into the Origin of the Laws, etc., of 
Modern Europe, 1838, p. 31. 

5 Palgrave, Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 1883, vol. i., 831 ; Spence, p. 23. 

* Amongst the Roman Colleges, the company of hereditary architects held a conspicuous pl&oe 
(Palgrave. in Edinburgh Review. Anril 1839. n. 871 
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other mfta are constantly named by the ancient writers, there is no distinct reference to the 
fabri lapiaarU or masons. That companies or colleges of stone-cutter* then existed there 
can be little doubt, although no record of their actual being has come down to ns in in- 
scriptions and classical allusions. It is also highly probable that the collegia fabromm ' 
sirred the purpose of associating in a company or guild the workmen of various crafts. 
This indeed it almost placed beyond donbt by a lette r of the younger Pliny, when pro- 
consul of Asia Minor, to the Emperor Trajan, iu which he informs him of u most destruc- 
tive fire at Nicomedia, and requests permission to establish a collegium fabromm for the 
rebuilding of thnt city.' 

The leading featnre of these provincial colleges was their connection with the religion 
of the people. Furthermore, these bodies adopted as a fnudame ntal principle, that they con- 
ferred an hereditary privilege or dnty. The son succeeded to the occupation of his father, 
just as In the later companies and gufld» tte son became a freeman by birthright. His 
trade was hie best estate snd inheritance. Under certain conditions, however, the civil 
law permitted the aggregation of straiigria; and in some cates the trade was a service ap- 
pendant to the poex* ion of edifices or land. An analogous system appear- to have pre- 
vailed in Egypt, nnd the appropriation of trader and callings amongst tb. lower rJassee 
of Hinnostan is governed by the ime principles.* 

“It is evident,” says Sir F. Pal grave, “ that the colleges were not of a uniform consti- 
tution. Some were entirely grounded on personal obligations; others, if we may borrow 
from our legal nomenclature, savored of the realty; and the -.apposition that the Roman 
jnrists, either willingly or inadvertently, forgot or ronfonnded the primitive distinction, 
may partly account for the perplexed organization which the colleges asemned.” 4 

Amongst the handicrafts pnrened by theee operative communities, must be inclnded 
architecture, senlptnre, and painting. The qualifications indeed, required by Vitruvins 
for the profession he himself i domed, would seem to have demanded an amount of la- 
borions stndy and et inlona application, almost i* compatible with the duily toil of an 
ordinary art in; yet “the Masonic square, the level, nd the mallet, all carefully displayed 
npou the memorial of the Roman architect, digp'- bo.v ’ nportant a featnre the mecnanis *1 
practice of the rt was considered, in estimating ' o which the master belonged.”* 

It has been generally believed, and the o' 1 * * 4 trion has been formnlated by a 

recent Masonic writer with equal clrame anc hi. bat from Constantinople, s the 

centre of mechanical skill, radiated to di rtant <. « knowledge of art Corporations 

of builders, according to Muller,* of Grecian birth, were permitted outside the limits of 
the Byzantine empire to live and exercise a judicial government among themselves, ac- 
cording to the laws of the country to which they owed allegiance. This principle, or 

1 " Several sorts of workmen were included under the name of Fabri, jiaiiicularly thot e that 
were concerned in any kind of building" (Horsley, Britannia Eomana, 1788, p. 834). Se< also Moi-s- 
mann, p. 77, £ 181. 

1 Plinii Epistolse, lib. x., ppist xlii. See pp 38, 41, ante 

* The custom of applying lands as the recompense for venous laborious or mesial duties prac- 
tised amongst the Celts, still flourishes in Hindoeetan, and the Roman usag appears to have been 
founded upon an undent traditional system, greatly modified by more re -sent law (Palgrave, Rise 
and Program of the British Commonwealth, voi. i., p. 884). 

4 Ibid vol. !., p. 834. * Edinburgh Review, April 1839 (Paigravc), citing Gruter, 

voL L, p. 644. 

* Archreologi ' de? Kucst, p. 884 
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loctrine, of personal right to declare under what law a citizen would elect to lire, waa 
publicly recognised in all the legal codes oi Europe from the fall of Borne until lab' m the 
thirteenth century. ” 1 

“ Thii was denominated his pro/mion of law. Therefore, the corporation-; of artists 
in warning their connection with Byzantium, no doubt carried with them such privilege* 
of Grecian citizenship, and when in Italy or other foreign lands, lived and governed them* 
jelvo in accordant! with the well-t itablished principles of Roman law; one of which privi- 
leges wsj, at the time such associations of builders wore introduced into .Southern Europe, 
during the reigns of Theoderich and Theodosius, the undoubted right of a corporate 
recognition. Consequently, wherever their labor w&- demindeti throughout Europe, 
they were recognised as a distinct and privilege 1 etas i of workmen, who, differing from the 
lees skilled artists of other countries, necessarily formed a separate society apart from that 
in which they temporarily resided,”' 

Stiegliti, in hfa “ History of Architecture,” divide) thfe innucnce of the early collet 
or corporations upon British and Continental M onry rrjjiectiveiy. In England, he think i 
it posible that the collegia may have influenced the brotherhood in their external devel- 
opment, but he records a tradition that at the time the Lombards were in pc piion of 
Northern Italy, from the sixth to the seventh century, the Byzantine builders formed 
themeelvet into guildi and association i, sad that on account of having received from the 
Popes the privilege of living u cording to their own tawz and ordinances, they were called 
Freemasons.' 

This assumption, which has derived much support from the highly imaginative essay of 
the late Mr. Hope, will be hereafter examined. At present I shall content my* If with 
Amman ling the further remark to which Mr. Fort h given expr don with regard to 
the Byzantine builders. This writer agrees with Mr. Hope, that the associations of Free- 
masons were first formed in Lombardy, although he consider: that their inception should 
be dated back to the period of Gothic rule, “ It may be safely asserted,” continues this 
writer, *“ that the junction of Byzantine corporations with Teutonic guild,* lorded the 
substantial basis of subsequent lodge appointments and ritualism, such as have d cended 
to modem Freemasonry.”' 

Toward the object, indeed, of the present inquiry, the learned speculations of Mr. nope 
and his followers will bring us no nearer, yet having been accepted as historical fact* by 
nearly all writers on Freemasonry, the above extract from the work of his latest and most 

< Savigny, Geecbicht* dee Romischen Rc hte, Theil L, cap. in., & 41. Dr. Henry says — "It vy 
a remarkable singularity in the jurisprudence of the Middle Ages, that when a person removed from 
me kingdom to another, he did not change his law, but his life >wid limbs continued to be valued at 
the same rate they bad formerly been. This gave those persons who removed from a rich country 
into a poor one much greater, and those who removed from a poor country into a rich one much 
iwe, security for their lives, limb), and properties. The nose of a Spaniard, for example, was per- 
fectly safe in England, because it wos valued at thirteen marks ; but the nose of an Englishman ran 
a great risk in Spain, because it wao only valued at twelve shillings. An Englishman might have 
broken a Welshman s head for a mere trifle, but few Welshmen could afford to return the compli- 
ment!’’ (History of Oreat Britain, voL ii. , p. 378.) 

* Fort, Early History and Antiquities of Freemasonry, pp. 80, 81. 

1 Stieglitz, Geechichte der Baukunst, 1887, pp. 483, 434. See Hope, Historical Essay on Archi- 
tecture, 1833, pp. 339-337. 

* Fort, Early History and Antiquities of Fre ^masonry, pp. 377, 378. See also pp. 33, 41, 343, 303, 

m, 400 . 
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brilliant disciple, will strengthen oar knowledge of what has been believed by Masonic 
enthusiasts, and may thereby, perhujw, fortify oar judgment in wtimating tL proper value 
of the actual evidence that haa come down to or. 

It will bo evident, that aa “ by degree*? cnatom* alter in the very aame country, con- 
formably to the quality and education of the inhabitant*,” ' ao in the widely diversified 
region* over which the *ystem of College* waa extended by imperial Rome, th< umgea, 
the requirement*, and the purpose* of those institution*, mart have gradually varied from 
thoae of their original type*, and have oaauaed froturoe dictated by the c ' cum*tano« 1 of 
each locality, and the exigencies of it* external relation*. 

If, indeed, any direct continuation of the College* can be shown, it must ho through 
the guild* or fraternities of Britain, or of Southern France, 

Those of our own country have already received all the examination which the limit* 
of thia disquisition permit, and the cognate aeaociation* of Gaul, to be hereafter di*cn*sed,' 
I may here briefly state, are deemed by many authorities to have preserved the only un- 
broken succession of the Collegiate system thronghout the Middle Ages down to onr own 
times. In the history of Southern France, if at all in continental Europe thi* continuation 
must be looked for.' There the Roman law remained in forte thronghout all vicissitude* 
of government, and at the Revolution it consolidated its authority by superseding the 
Feudal law of the North, or Pay* Coutumier. 

IV. THE CULDEES. 

A » mined writer hss declared that 44 if ever subjects plain and easy in themselves havt 
been distorted, misrepresented, and corrupted through ignorance and religions prejudice, 
the [Cnldee] question merit* a di-tingn lud place among them ,” 4 Yet, althongh the 
simplicity of the nqniry in ite original b- .rings, when unweighted with 14 the obstructions; 
oi ingenious theory, professional prejudice, and ecclesiar ical predilection*,” hua also been 
deposed to by the highest living rnthority among Irish antiquaries,' the labors of over fifty 
writers who have taken np the subject, including those of Dr. Reeve* himself, attert by 
their many points of «rgenee the subs ntial difflcnltit- the investigation. 

For the purposes ot ,.iia sketch it will be convenient ..t once define the persons to 
whom the appellation of Cnldees trill be applied. 

The nse of the word by the modi -’ml writers does not authorise ns to confine its appli- 
cation to the disctples of Colnmba; still Icrs does it entitle us to agree with the Bollandist, 
Van Hecke , 4 who cannot believe that there was any relationship between the Colamten 
monks and the Cnldees. The traces of their presence found at so many different places, 
in all of which we know that Celtic Christianity was once dominant, and in iome of which 
the Saint of ions bad a fonndation, and at others none, is of itself more than »aggcstive 

1 M. Misson, Travels over Engbnd (Trans, by OxeU, 1719, p. ft • Chaps, iv. and v., post. 

•J. Sa- uberg, Vendeichendes Handbudj derSymbolik der Freimaurerei, 1888, voi iii., pp 
Z28, 299 Heine<<ius says, however,— “If the German- adopted in nny fc- 1 the ancient Roman 
institutions it must be looked for in the establishment of their colleges »ud jorporate bodies of 
workmen ” (De Collegiis, etc., chap ii,, g 1). 

4 Dr. J. Lanigan, Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, 1882, vol iv., p 299. 

' Dr. ■ Reevei, oi Armagh, author of “The C uidee* of the British Islands us they appear in 
distory ” (Dublin, 1864' 

4 Acta hanctor. Octob., tome viii., p 166a. 
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of the hot that there ia nothing exclusive in th- term, bnt that it raprewnto the monks 
and cleric* of the Celtic Church without limitation, aa w«ll aa thoae andemod to be their 
tueeeaaora and representatives. 1 

Gnat atnaa ha* been laid by Dr. Beeves on the “ national error "of supposing the Cul- 
deea to have been a peculiar order, who derived their origin from 8t Columba; or, in 
other words, that the'" were Columbitos,” in the aame aonae that we apeak of “ Renedie- 
tinea,” and he contends that, though after tho lapae of centuriea Culdees were found in 
churchee which St. Colum n or his disciple* founded; atill their nanw was in no way 
diatinctivr, being, in the hint inrtanre, an epithet of asceticism, and afterward that of 
irregularity.* It ia true that not till after the expulsion of the Columhan monka from the 
kiqgdotn of the Piet*, in the beginning of the eighth century, does the name of C'uldee 
appear, and ulso that to Adamnan and Bede it waa quite unknown; yet a distinguished 
living writer goea much too Car in hi* a aertion that “ in the whole range of fcclc*' ‘ical 
hiatory thor ia nothing more entirely destitute of authority than the application of thia 
term to the Columhan monk* of the dxth and seventh centuriea.” * But to hold simply 
that the ancient Colnmbites were in many instances* the direct predecessor* of the Culdeea, 
wad that the rule of the former differed no othtrwiro, in moat respects, from that of the 
latter, than a ayatem in ita original purity differ* from the some system in iia corruption, 
is not repugnant to authentic historical teatimony, but rather receives confirmation from 
it* It would be a groae mistake to asMrt that there were no Cnldeee before A.n. 800, on 
the ground that the name does not occur till then. Things urmally exist before names. 
So long as the Celtic monk* were th® only monks in tht country no special epithet was 
needed to point them ont* 

The derivation of the term “ Cnldeea ” has given rise to nearly aa many conjecture#) aa 
the nature of their sjcclcr .stical opinion* and practices; and Mr. Grubb suggests, that, 
“ being sufficiently aigniflw.it both in the La in and in the Celtic tongue, it is neadleta to 
pursue an investigation which cun lead to no iGitain result.” 

The name in ita modem form can be traced heck to k. d. 1526, when w« find the expres- 
sion Guide vt or Ouldee, used by Hector Boece * but ita derivation is far from being satisfac- 
torily deter mined, nor are rehokrs yet agreed as to whethc* it is of Celtic or of Latin origin. 

According to Bishop Lloyd it was a usual thing aboat the thirt “nth centur- to find 
out Intin derivations for words of which the origin wa. nc» known; sence Culdees were 
aid to be Colidei, or “the worshipper of O i.”’ Upor this, 1> LnacWan observes; 

“ A* all Christians were Cultoree Dei, the word could have no spei aeamng as applied 

to this class of miarioiutnea; but in ‘Cuil dich,’ or men of tetlustm, aw have a descriptive 
name, and the description borne out by what we know of the histor* ‘he men.” ' ""he 
iast-naaied writer here adopts, at least in part, the theorv of James V w n. of “ F'ingai ” 


* The Culdees and their Later History (British Quarterly he view, No. <y, 1882). 

* Reeve*. The Culdees of the British Islands as they Appear in Histoi 

•W. F. Skene Celtic Scotland, 1877, vol. ii., p. 228. The latest ana supporter of the 

view that the Columhan monks were the Culdee* is Ebrard, in hiu Culdeishe k. 

4 G. Grubb, Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, 1881, voL 1, p. .228. 

5 British Quarterly Review No. cxlix. • Scotoru.n Hal b. 6, fol 886. 

’ Historical Account of Church Government, 1684, chan. vii. Compare T. In, 4 critical Eseay 
on the Ancient Inhabitant* of Scotland, 1729. p, 444. 

* T)r T M'Lauchlan, The Early Scottish Church. 1885. p. 176. *•' Cuil tie! is si.- 
the Gael ; of CHle JM or Gitle Dt they know nothing ’ {Ibid., p. 481). 
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celebrity, which it m snpposed had baan effectually demolished Yj Mr. E. O'Reilly in 
1829, who contended that from hi* etymology of the nan»<> “ Onldew ,’ 1 Macph. raon would 
be incapable of translating the jjonnine poems of Omian if ho had them before him . 1 * 

The who asngn th name a Celtic original are marly all of opinion that it is a com- 
pound of th* words CW» and Dt, "Ood;” bnt they differ as to whether (Mr shonld be 
understood in its primary sense of “ hosband ” or " companion," or in its secondary sens* 
of “ servant" 

On the other ode, writerr, such as Oinldns, Hector Bo*«, George Bnohanan, John 
ColjF»n, in his “ Trias Thaumaturga," and, more recently, Mr. Skene, agrro in a«ignir*f to 
the term a Latin derivation. According to these authorities it is merely an abbreviated 
form of coli-ati, from the Latin solo; they nnd rstand it as the uqnivalent of the word; 
Dticola or Omliedla, and take it to n»»n “ worshippers of God.,” * 

Dr. Rt res accepts tho interpretation of the term 061 e-JW proposed by O'Donovan and 
some lexicographers, and refers its origin to the prevalence, throngh Intin Christianity, 
of the expression Strvut Dti, in its limited and technical sen**, whilst by Toland, O'Reilly, 
and Curry the Celtic term has been understood in its more obv.ous and general sense of 
“ sponse.” Bnt Dr. Reeves considers there Is un incongruity in tho ex’.. r lion “ epouaj of 
Ood," and does not think that the nature of tho compound word requujs such an inter- 
pretation. * 

The conclusion thns arrived at by one eminent antiquary has boon minntoly criticised 
by another. 

The learned author of " Celtic Scotland," * observes that, in his adoption of the wscond- 
ary meaning of the Celtic term, ond taking it to be merely the Irish qnivaleni of Stnm* 
Dti, th ordinary expression for a monk, Dr. Reeve* “ starts with the *-amption that the 
Ceilo De were aimply monks. This rendering appear?, objectionable— -first, because no 
example can be produced in which the term Servus Dei appear* translated by Ceil* De; 
lecondly, that the term Otilt Da ii- applied to a distinct class, who wore not »ery numerous 
in Ireland, while the term Servus Dei is a goneral expression, applicable to religions of all 
clasa‘a, nnd included the »enlar canons as well as tho monks. Thesa Otile Dt, however, 
«how precisely the same characteristics which belonged to the Dti Colts of the Continent 
Like the Dei Cola, they wore Anchorites, tor we ind that when the name of Celt De 
appears as a personal title, it is borne by one who had lived as a rolitaiy in a desert, or who 
is termed an Anchorite. Thus Angua the Hagiologist, who founded a desert jailed after 
his ri»n« Dirert Aengus now Disert tnc 1 , is well known as Aengus Celt De," * 

1 Transaction*! Royal Irish Academy, vol xvL 

* The word Culdt has boon traced (inter alia ) to the following source- : Oaxuc— " gille IV,” 

m rvant of Ood ; “culla.” a cowl, whence “Culdee,” the black monk; “ceiW D6,” leparated, or 
rnpouted to Ood (or, actording to O’Brien, Lftmgan, and Reeves, sere ant of Ood); "cull dich," men 
of seclusion ■ " kyldees, from " cylle,” a cell, whence by the addition of " tee” or " dee," a ou*e, 
"kyldee,” a home of eellt; "ceile,” together, and “dae,” a man, wbenot, “oeile-Dae,” a man 
living in community. Latin—" cultorei- Dei,” "Deioolte” or "coeUcohB," worshipper* of Ood; 
" ci lia,” a cell, or the interior of a temple (twV. «uwk). whence with n Irish inflexion, " ceile." 
Th* most amusing derivation of all is given by Bishop Branihall (1635), who says the nam f is a 
compound of " Gallug ” and " Deu ” ad. citing the “ Colideans.” adds, "or, os the Irish call them, 
• Oallideans,’ or Oodt cocke*. in Armagh.” 4 Skene, Celtic Scotland, voL ii. pp. 351-354. 

• Reeves, The Culdero of the Britisli Islands as they appear in History, pp. 1, 3. 

•Twenty-four yaan before the foundation 01 Tamlacht, in which church Aengus succeeded St 


THE DEATH OF KING EDWARD VII 


MONARCH AN'' f iSON 

PAjST GRAND UASTRR OP TUP OK AN?) . ./OK OP li.NGLAND 

By the death, on May 6, 1910, of Hi* Most Gracious Majesty King Edward 
VII, an irreparable loss has been inflicted upon th< Craft, and smote all human 
hearts with sudden sadness, especially with more distressing g rief to the hearts 
of all Freemasons. l or ove forty years Freemasonry found in him a warm 
Advocate, a wise and be- vclant Ruler, and a willing Patron. Whilst a nation 
mourns for a King wh , now become but a sweet and happy memory, a King 
who was such by rig’ >t i ah as well as of righteous rule, Masonry mourns the 
loss ol King who l •t, -- such by the conquest of numat, hearts; a King who, 
figuratively, set aside owonl of State and entered the Masonic I^odgc by the 
only d oor open to tho e who seek that they may find; a King who, enamoured of 
the principles of the Craft, wove them into a life of useful words and work. In 
taking up Freemasonry he e-poused the principle of “ brotherly Love,” and in 
his efforts a* Ruler of the British Empire he earned the illustrious name of “The 
Peacemaker” These were ht Two Lreat Pillars, which stood sentinel at the 
entrance )f the Temple of King Edward's inner life, and became symbolic of the 
spirit which reigned within, in Wisdom, Love and Po:eer. 

King Edward was bom on November 9, 1841, and initiated into Freemasonry 
when he ha<> reached the ag" of 27 years, the ceremonial having taken place at the 
instance of King Charles XI' of Sweden when His Majesty, then the Prince of 
Wales, was on a visit to Stockholm, in 1868. At that time the Craft had been 
making consider able progress, but this was vastly augmented when, at the meeting 
of the Grand Lodge of England, in September, i86ij, the Prince was admitted to 
the rank of Past iiraud Muster, though there was some discussion as to whether 
the Prince should lie asked to accept the office of Grand Patron. The following 
•"eet'og of Grand i-edge, in December, was sa • to be the largest assemblage that 
>d ever been witnessed in Grand Lodge, pi vat numbers of Brethren standing 
the evening. Many were disappointed that tile Prince was not present, until 
.ue Grand Master announced that he could not he admitted as a member of Grand 
Lodge until the minute, by which lie was elected, had been confirmed. When it 
was made known that the Prince was waiting outside Grand lxalge the greatest 
enthusiasm was displayed. At the announcement of his entrance the Brethren 
rose with one accord. The hall being closely packed, the Brethren near the 
walls could not get a sight of the* new Brother w ithout standing on the seats, and 
those who know the arrangement of the seats will understand that this gave the 
concourse the* appearance of a shelving sen of heads, the collars and jewels 
forming a groundwork of blue and gold. Up the centre of this m s was left 
a narrow avenue just sufficient for the procession to move, and as it pproached 
the Throne the ' Prince was much impressed with the imposing sight. It was 
orumptly noticed by all that he was wearing only the ordinary Master Mason’s 
apron as Masonic clothing, also the blue riband of the Garter. 

The plaudits were loud and long-continued, but absolute silence reigned while 
the Grand Master, the Earl of Zetland, welcomed Iiis Royal Highness, nnd drew 
his attention to the portraits of his ancestors which adorned the walls of the 
Temple and betokened the great advantages he Craft had derived from Royal 
liatronage. The Grand Master having cloth 1 the Prince in the insignia of his 
rank, invited him to take his seat as a n .nber of Grand Lodge. After the 
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proclamation had been made, His Royal Highness, before taking bis scat, deliv- 
ered what may be considered as 



HIS FIRST MASONIC SPEECH 

to Ins English Brethren, which was thus reported : 

MOST WORSHIPFUL GRAND MASTER, DEPUTY GRAND MASTER, 

GRAND OFFICERS OF GRAND LODGE, AND BRETHREN: 

A How a, to tender you my warmest and roost sincere thinks for the 
■cat honor that you have nf erred upon roe this evenir For a lor- 
time past it had been my with to become a Freemason d a memfcor of 
the ancient Craft; and although, brethren, I was initiated in a foreign oun- 
try, I at the time felt, and you will all agree with me, that Freemasonry 
is one >ad the same in nil countries; yen ire til ftttom Craftsmen, md I 
can assure you I feel it a great hotter to be here to-day, and ti be idmitted 
"Jto the Gi ind Lodge of England. Allow me. Mo Worshipful Grand 
Mastu to thank you once more for the kind words you have >pokcn, and 
the Brethren for the kind and cordial manner in which they have received 
me this evening. 

Die subsequent history of the Craft in England demonstrate? that the con- 
nection of His Royal Highness with Freemasonry was not an ornamental or 
merely sentimental one. Ills hand and heart were ever ready to render assist- 
ance to Masonry, and as a consequence his presence at Masonic special events 
soon shotved his earnestness on behalf of all its institutions. The weight of his 
influence was soon brought to bear in favor of the Charity work of the Craft, for 
within eighteen months of his entry into Grand Lodge he took the chair at the 
annual Festival of the Royal Alasonic Institution for Girls, and other charities. 

The late Marquis of kip in had succeeded to the office of Grand Master, and 
on his resignation, in 874, fits Royal Highness honored the Craft by becoming 
its Ruler. The installation was held in the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, on 
April 28, 1875, and was pronounced the most brilliant Masonic ceremonial ever 
held in the country. The installation of the Heir Apparent as Grand Master of 
England attracted world, -wide attention. A short time prior to this he had, as 
Master o' tho Prmct o f Wales Lodge, No. 159, founded, in 1787, initiated his 
brother, the Duke of Connaught, Present Grand Master, into Freemasonry. The 
great ceremonies of the Craft did not exhaust the whole of his Masonic enthu- 
siasm. He was a frequent visitor to private Lodges. 

In 1901 the Prince ascended the Throne of Empire, and vacated the Masonic 
Throne; and though he ceased, as Monorch, to identify himself directly with the 
Cratt, he was all along one of its most cordial well-wishers. 

And now, he who reigned so wisely and so well is no more. From the 
Labor of Life 1 _* has been called to the Refreshment of Rest. Nothing now 
remains but to lock up the sweet memories of one we all loved and honored, and. 
grasping hands with the token of our Fraternity, renew our vows of Fidelity to 
the Craft which wade him a Brother amongst us. 
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"After a- d. 066 we find the nomenclature of the Continental anchorites begins to 
appear in an Irish form, attached to the ?r>mitical cla« in the Irish Church In lien 
of the term Driealm , we find these Irish anchorites having the term of Cette De applied to 
them. Tht » tenns, though not etymologically equivalent, may be considered as correla- 
tive, and intended to represent the same elai t.nd as Uhri xticola becomes in Irish Oele- 
vhriit, so Dticola 1 assam - 1 in Irish the form of (Mile De.” 

As we have already a sen, Northern Britain was not the original, any moro than it was 
the only seat of the Cnlcfeoe; there were ecclesiastics so nomad in England, in Wales, and 
in Ireland. The canons of York were styled Guldees in the reign of Athelstan, and the 
secular cfaigy of the mthednls seem generally to have been distinguished by the -mm 
title. 1 Giraldns Cambrensk isays that there were Culdees in the inland of Bmdsey— the 
holy island of Wales — unmarried, and living mo«t religions life. In Ireland the Gulch- es 
had numerou establishments, and retamed their name at Armagh down to the time of 
Archbishop Usher. 1 

The history of the Culdees begins only when far advanced in their decline, and is of a 
very fragmentary character. All we can do is, by aid of extracts gathered from musty chi • 
ten and annals, and ecclesiastical records, to survey them at different places between the 
eighth century and the sixteenth, and mark how they are engaged. From the time when, 
in the eighth century, they conformed to the Roman practices w to order and ritual, 
their individuality was virtually at an end, and their usciulnt a well.* 

That the cl# of persons denoted by the term Cite DS were not anppoMd by the Irish 
to be peculiar to their own imnd, we learn, not only from a pai >«ge in Tirechan’s Life of 
St Patrick, a work written in the first half of the eighth century, “ bnt ilso from two 
very curious e ntries in the ‘ Annals of the Four M i ters, 5 though thi source whence they 
were derived is nneertain,” 

“At a.D. 306, which is 811 of the common era, they relate that — 1 1 in this ye&r th< 
C'iledl oame ac.nss the sea with dry feet, without s vessel. 5 Again, in the year 919, 
they stab that * Maen-»:h, a Cdle-dd came across the sea westward to establish laws in 
Ireland. 5 55 1 

Vtedruain, an order of canons, lYatree Dominid ■ forward Carumici, was founded by Chrodegang 
at Metz. An intermediate class, between monks trad secular priests, having the discipline without 
ihe vows of the former, and discharging the office of ministers in churches (Reeves, The Guide® of 
the British Ib «ada, as they appear in history, p. 9). 

'Mr. Herbert says: “Of the word [CuldeeJ, Keledeus imitates the sound, and Colidnus, besides 
imitating the sound (for else it w ould be deicola) giv es a sense or interpretation. The word of which 
the sound is closely followed in the former, nd the &ense in the latter, is ceile-D£, ‘servant of God.' 
To suppose that these worus are formed from cuil-deach, ‘having a sequestered habitation,’ is a 
.peculation not unworthy of etymologists, being false in sound, and also false in sense" (British Maga- 
zine, 1844, vol. xxvh, p. 8). 

•Grub, Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, vol. i, p. 829, Dr. Lingard, after quoting a charter 
of Ethelred H., aiys: “In the charter the prebendaries fan termed Cultoree derici, a singular expres- 
sion, which seems to intimate that the collegiate clergy were even then styled Culdcm — cultores Dei 
—in the south as well as the north of England” (History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, 1845, voL it, p. 394). 

1 Usher, British Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 1689, voL vi, p. 174; Sir J. Ware, The History and 
Antiquities of Ireland (translated by W. Hurds), 1764, vol, ii., p. 886; Grub, EoclesiastiuJ History of 
Scotland, oL i, p. 880. * British Q uuteriy Review, No czlix. 

* Ret ves, The Culdees of tbs British lAunds as they sippevr in History, p. 6. 
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“ The clow pf the eighth century,” »ys Dr. Reeves, “ if we may credit certain Irish 
records, pi* art* to as the term Cllcvdf in n definite sen*', and in local ;«nnection with a 
r( ligions claw or institution. St Muelrusin, founder, abbot and bishop of the chnrch of 
Tamhlacht, now Tallaght, near Dublin, gather d ronnd him s fraternity. A religious 
rule, cribed to him, is pmerved in munnsmipt in the Leabimr Breac, entitled "the tin! 
of the Cfle-ndr, from the poem which Muslrusin composed.” 1 

St. Mur Irwin died a.d. 792, and uas succeeded by Aengus, who obtained great celeb- 
rity by his writings, esjiecMdly his metrical calendar or Felire, and is generally referred to 
as “ Aengus the Culdee.” 

The Colidui or Cele-df remained in Armagh, as a espitub" body, down to at least a.p. 
1628, in which year a deed was executed by the “ prior of the cathedral chnrch, on behalf 
of the vicars choral and GoUdeans of the same, and this corporation and their endowments 
existed, though under aothcr name, until the Disestablishment Act”* At Detenish, 
an island on Loch Erne, they are heard of so late ai 1630, 

Pawing over to Scotland, whither the term had been imported with the language and 
institntiou of the Scotic immigrants,* we learn from documentary evidence that Bruts 
son of Dergard, the last king of the Piets, gave Loch Leven to God nd St 3erf, and the 
Culdee honor $ there. ' The date of the original entry cannot be determined. It was, 
doubtless, me ch posterior to the grant itself, but tLe Gaelic record, in which it was con- 
tained, was evidently of unknown t.sttiqnity when the Angnstinian priory was formed in 
the twelfth ce. tnry. Another doenment, preserved among the archives of the t ne priory, 
mentions that Constantine, son of Vodh, when he resigned the kingdom, became abbot of 
the Cnldtca of St. Andrews.* 

The writers of these pat iges may pc ibly have anticipated the nso of the name in be- 
llowing on the monks of Loch Leven and St Andrews the appellation which war familiar 
to themselves in th. irnra day, bnt it is more probable that the Culdee were really 
known in Scotland by that title from the ninth centnry.* 

In JocdineV life of Kentigern (or St Mungo), written in the twelfth centnry — bnt 
which describes the miracles of a man who lived in the sixth — we find what Dr. Reeves 
calls the earliest Scottish record of the name and the discipline of the Cife-di or CaUedei. 
In this biography, Joccline tells ns that he derived his information from an ancient life 
of the saint, existing in the cathedral church of Glasgow, of which he states that it was 
written in a barbarous language, and that on the face of it were statements advene to 
sound doctrine, and opposed to the Catholic faith. 

“ Here we find another testimony to the fact, so generally detailed by mediaeval writers, 
that the early Church differed in point of doctrine from the Roma Catholic Church of 
the Middle Ages. Joceline undertakes in hie work to improve the style of his predecessor, 
and to improve his doctrine too!”' 

1 The copy of this monastic ru> still existing is known, from its spelling s-od grammatical struct- 
ure, to hare been penned in the twel.’th century, but Dr. Reeves considers it may be fairly regarded 
as a modernized version of a much earlier document 

• Reeves, The Culdee* of the British Islands, as they appear In History, p. 18, ‘Ibid., p. 2. 

4 Regist Priorat. 8. Andrea 1 , p. 118; Grub, Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, vol. {., p. 829. 

• Inne Critical Es«ay, p. 892, According to Dr. M'Lauchlan, “ in the case of Loch Lev n we have 
the clearest insight into the real character of the ancient Culdees ” (The Early Scottish Church, p. 4881. 

• Reeves, the Culdoes of the British Inlands, as they appcir in History, p 58; Grub, Ecclesiastic! 

History of Scotland, vol. L, p 229. 1 ITLauchlan The Early Scottish Church, p. 107. 
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The disciples of this Mint were very numerous, and we are further informed by Jove- 
line that, * after the manner of the primitive church, poMearing nothing, they lived piously 
and toberly apart in imal* dwelling! (casulis) of their own, and there, like Kentigem him- 
telf, matured wisdom, whence they were railed single clergy ( cltrici singular**), nd in 
tommon speech {rulga) Culdees (Calledei).” 

But our chief interest in Scottish Culdeism arises from its alleged origu in Iona. 
This belief was first attacked by I)r. Lanigan in 1822. who says, “ that in the whole history 
of the monastery of Hy (Iona) and of its dependencies, the name of Culdtrt, or an j name 
tar tamount to it, never once occur . 1 * * Dr. Reeves (^64) shows that the Culdees an men- 
tinned in ancient records which allude to Iona, but in .ruch a manner, he nrguei as both 
to disconnect them from the Columbites, and to establish their comparatively recent origin. 
Bya still later writer, however, the facta upon which these conclusions are based have been 
subjected to a further 1 n&lyaw, from which it would appear that they may be interpreted 
in precisely an opposite sense to that which has been generally accepted on the deservedly 
high authority of Dr. Reeves.* The Annals of Ulster relate, at the year 1164, that s 
deputation of the chiefs of the family of la, consirtiug of Augustine the archpriest, Dub- 
idhe the lecturer, MtwCHUaduff the recluse, MacForcellaigh, head of the Ciih-ndi, and 
such as we re of eminence in the island, waited on the Abbot of Derry, and invited him 
to accept the abbacy of their ohurch.' “ From this we learn,” says Dr. Reeves, “ that the 
Celi-df of Hy were only a section of the community whose superior was styled a ‘ head,’ 
not ‘ prior,’ nd took low rank among the notables of the place.” On the other hand, 
however, Dr. M‘I ichlan points out that the parties who formed the deputation were the 
great priest Augustine, no doubt the leading minister in that part of Scotland, the 
“ disertach ” or hermit Mac gilla duibh, the head of the Culdees MacForcelkig, etc. It is 
obvious that these, along with the F*ar leighinn, 4 were the leading men in the church in 
the absence of the abbot. There was; priest, a hermit, and the head of the Culdees. If, 
88 Dr* Lauigsn and Dr. Reeves say, the Culdees had no connection with the Columban 
order, then the Iona brethren were not represented at all in this election — an arrangement 
a’together improbable. The head of the Culdees in this extract can only be understood 
as haring been the principal man amongst the brethren in the absence of the abbot. 

According to Mr. Skene the Culdees originally sprang from that ascetic order wno 
adopted a solitary service of God in an isolated cell ae the highest form of religious life, 
end who were denominated Deieohs; they tnen became associated in communities of ancho- 
rites of hermits; they were clerics, and might be called monks, but only in the yense in 
which anchorites were monks; they made their appearance in the eastern districts of Scot- 
land at the same time as the secular clergy were introduced, and succeeded the Colnmbnn 
monks who had been driven acmss the great mountain range of Drumalban, tbe western 


1 Lonigun, Ecclesiastical Histc n land, vol, iv., p. 286, 

* M’Lauchlan, The Early Scotti nurch, p. 485. 

'Beeves, The Culdees of the British Islands, as they appear in History, p. 50; M‘ Lauchlan, The 
Early Scottish Church, p. 485. 

* Dubhridc, the reader (or lecturer). According to Colg&n certain men in the Church, called 
J bnidh, or scribneoir, that is, ecribte or writers, till the middle of the ninth century, were charge,! 
with the duty of public reading, of elucidating the history of their own ecclesiastical society, and 
o exiting their annals. They were afterward styled Fear-leighinn, which means pro tector or 
'holasticus (Trias. Thavmatviga, MDCXLVU., pp. 631, 632. See M Lauchlan, The Early Scottish 
aorch, p. 487; and Lanigan, 'cclesuistical History of Ireland, vol. iv., p. 178). 
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frontier of the Pictiah kingdom; and were dually brought under the canonical rule along 
with the secular clergy, retaining, however, to aome extent, the nomenclature of the mon- 
astery, until at length the name of Keledeua, or Culdee, became almost synonymous with 
that secular canon.' 

After 1382 • both name and office in Scotland entirely disappear. 

That the Scottife. use of an c jcie*>asticai term should run parallel with ita omployment 
in Ireland might naturally be expected, considering the relation of the two countries as 
.mgarded both their church and language. But that we should find in the heart of Saxon 
Northumbria such a term 1 Colidem lingering are- after the Inch impress on the religion 
of that province had been obliterated, is, st Dr. Beeves observer, “ very remarkable.” 

There existed at York, until the dissolution of these lasocintions, a hospital called St 
Leonar ds, the chartulary of a uch, a beautifully-written volume, engro~ od in the reign of 
Henry V., passed into the Cotton collection, where it is not. preserved in that section of 
the British Museum Library. Prom this book Dug&le has printed in Ira “ Mod Mticon ” 
an abstract, which furnishes the following particulars: — 

When King Atbekjan was on his march against the Scotch in 936,* he halted at York, 
»nd there besought of the ministers of St Peter's church, who were then called Oo’idn, 
to offer up their prayers on behalf of himself and his expedition, prom bung them that, if 
he returned victorious, he would confer suitable he nor upon the church and ita ministers. 
Accordingly, after a successful campaign, he revisited this church, and publicly returned 
thank ' ior the favor which Heaven had vouchsafed to Mm. And observing in the same 
church mon of holy life and honest conversation, then styled Colidc', who maintained a 
number of poor people, and withal had but little whereon to live, he granted to thorn ami 
their successors for ever, for the better enabling them to support the poor who resorted 
thither, to exercise hospitality and perform other works of piety, a thrave of core from 
every ploughland in the diocese of York— a donation which continued to bo enjoytx until 
a late period under the name of Petercom. The record goes on to state that these Colidii 
continued to receive fresh accessions to their endowments, and especially from Thomas, 
whom William the Conqueror advanced to the seo of Y ork in 1069. The Colidei soon after 
erected or founded in the same city, on a site which had belonged to the crown, a hos- 
pital or halting-placo for the jtoor who flocked thither; to which were transferred the 
endowments which tlic said Colidei or clerics had hitherto received. William liufus re- 
moved the hospital to another part of the city; and King Stephen, wh«n further augmenting 
its resources, changed its name from St. Peter's to St. Leonard' , hospital. It contained a 
maste r or warden and 13 brethren, 4 secular priests, 8 sisters, 30 choristers, 2 schoolmastt rs, 
206 beadsmen, and 6 servitors.* 

It would appear that these Colidei were the officiating clergy of tho cathedral church of 

1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, voL U. , p. 27?. 

* In this year they were prohibited at St Andrews from taking part in the election to the 
bishopric (Reeves, The Cuiders of the British Islands, us they appear in History p. 40). 

* It is Highly probable that the legend which con-ecte English Masonry with a charter granted 
by AtheMan at York, A. D. 926, lias been derived from the incident narrated above. The form oi 
the legend, as given by Dr. Anderson in the constitutions of 1723, varies slightly from that in the 
edition of 1738. In the former, he places the date of the occurrence about 930; in the latter, at 
636; in the former he styles the congregation at York a General Lodge; in the latter, a Grand Lodge 
(Constitutions, 1723, p. 32; 1738, p. 64). 

* Dugdale, Monasticon, 1846, voL vl, part il, p. 607; Drake, Eboraeum, p. 332. 


AN ANCIENT ALTAR OP FREE MASONRY. 


Altars, atn.mg lh< ancients, were generally made of turf or stone. When 
permanently erected, the) were generally built in regular :ourse. of masonry, 
and usually in a cubical iorm. Altars were erected long before temples. T si us, 
Noah is aid to have erected one as soon as he came forth from the ark. 

' ' , ancients, the altar was always invested with peculiar sanctity. They 

were places of refuge, and the supplicants who fled to them were considered as 
having placed themselves under the protection of the Deity to whom the altar 
«m<: cm crated, and to lo violence oven to slaves and iniinals at the altar, or 
to o.*g them from it, was regarded as an act oi viole ce to the Deity Himself 
and was hence a sacrilegious crime. ’ 

After the erect; u of the Tabernacle, Itars were of two kinds, altars of 
sacrifice and altars oi .ncense. The altar of Freemasonry may be considered as 
the . -prs •’entutive ol both these forms. From thence the grateful incense of 
Brotherly tore, Relief, and Truth, is ever rising! to the Great I AM; while on 
it, the unruly passions and the worldly appetites of the brethren are laid a< a 
nttm fc sacrifice to the genius of our noble Institution. 

The Masonic altar, which, like everything else in Masonry, is symbolic. It 
is an altar of sacrifice, for on it the candidate is directed to lay his passions and 
vices as an oblation to the Deity, while he offers up the thought', of a pure heart 
as a fitting incense to the (.rami Architect of the Universe, T.it altar is, there- 
fore, the most holy place in a Lodge. 

The symbolic thought of this ancient l odge, here illustrated, indicates an 
ancient Altar of Mas >nry, in a vale, where the initiate kneels in worship, and his 
eye. are opened to the mysteries of the craft, as revealed to him by the three 
torches, the emblems of the Institution, lying around; and as if God himself 
were saying, “Let then • be Light. ’ The sun rising, bursts effulgeutly, shedding 
a heavenly halo. In the background stands the two pillars,' and beyond, a 
path, with three, five and seven steps that leads towards the temple, on the dis- 
tant mountain top. Co*m, wine and oil are represented by the field of wheat, 
the olive trees, and the well clustered v ines trailing up two stately trees standing 
as sentinels of the altar scene, their tall hranche* forming a natural arch over 
all two truant houghs, the keystone of the same. Above, is the all-seeing eve. 
and the other subjects on the sides and below, with the emblems of Ancient'Craft 
Masonry, all teach their own great lesson. 

l&gs^This magnificent subject car. also be obtained, printed in 
its original colors , for framing, size 19 x 24. Full particulars 
upon application to the publishers of this work. 
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An Ancient bodge of Freemasonry 

lb* fore the erection of temple* our ancient brethren held their lodge* on a high hill 
or in u low vale, the letter to observe the approach of cowans an<l 
eave*drop|ier* ascending or descending 
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St. Pvtor't it York in 030, and that they discharged the doable function of divine eervice 
end ebunnogynary entertainment; thne combining the two leading characteristic* of the old 
oonvsntaal system which vu common to the Irish and Benudictine rule*. Bnt when things 
amused a new complexion, and a Norman archbishop wae appointed, tb Golidei, or old 
order of "tfleiating clergy, wore miperwdod, and were removed to another quarter of the 
city, whithor they took their endowment* with them, and thne continued through iever.il 
centuries, under an altered economy and title, till nil memory of their origin had perished, 
■tve what was recorded in the preamble of their charter-book. 1 * * 4 

The existence of the name GAidti it York in the beginning of the tentn century indi- 
cates some surviving traces of the Celtic school of ecclesiastical discipline. For the name 
is undoubtedly technical, and, if we follow Dr. Reeve*, a form of Celi-tl6 suited to the ears 
of a people who were ignorant of Celtic bnt wore familiar with Latin; and aa the etymology 
of Colidens was in such harmony with the profearion of the C61i-dl, the adaptation wh ’■ 
the ear .aggested was sanctioned by an apparent fitness.* 

It is uncertain when the Christian faith drat found its way into Britain. Neandn 
“That the peculiarity of the British Chnrch is ovidenee against its origin from Rom 
in many ritual matters it deported from the usage of the Romin Church, and agreed » 
more nearly with the churches of Asia Minor.”' The tin of Cornwall, from % vor' 
period, had penetrated to the Levant, and the bond of connection must thns have b 
drawn close and firm. A mewengor from Syria wonld have been more readily recei ee 
than one from Romo. This is held by some to aceonnt for the Oriental character i i cat « 
British Christianity; the missionaries who conveyed it may have comn from the East. 

Th. 3 is also to be considered the class of persons unto whom the new doctrim not 
diaclevai. The Dmidiem of our ancestor* mn«t have been powerfully influence* h*y the 
Paganism of the Empire, at the period when Christianity dawned on Britain. It wonld 
also appea r that colleges funerum causa were as mnch cherished by the Chrieti, m am they 
had been by the Pagans, and at least as s easonable a supposition to aceonnt for the nn mtr by 
which the clerics of the early British Church were distinguiuhed, as any other tk»t has 
bcun suggested, is the probability of the “ Cultores Keorum,” the worshippers of H ‘Sods. 
gradually merging into “ Cultors* Dei,” worshippers of the true Uod." 

Many learned men have believed that there wa« some connection between Gnldee- 
and the Roman masonic colleges, or the esoteric teaching of Phoenician or Easteru confra- 
ternities.* This belief, indeed, has mainly arisen from the profound spec ulation* of 
Kranse, whoso conclusions have been too hastily adopted by nway German writers of dis- 
tinction, whence they have in turn penetrated to this country.* 

1 Reeves, The Culdee* of the British Islands, as they appear in bistory, pp. 59, 60, 

• Ibid., p. 80. Compare, however, the etymologies given by Mr. bltene and Dr. Lingard, ante, 
pp. 48 and 49 (note 8). 

* Ne&nder, General History of the Christian Religion and Church, vol. i., p. 117. 

4 M‘L uchlan, The Early Scottish Church, p. 44. 

'Conte, Tlie Romans of Britain, p. 886; Revue Arrheologique, vol. xiii., N.S., p. 295. See 
also fo udes sur quelques Colleges FunOrairee Romoins (Gaston Boissier), ibia., voL xiciii., pp. 81-87; 
Krause, Kunsturkunden, book i., part ii, p. 858; and ante, pp. 47 and 49 (note 1). 

• Kenning, Cyclopedia, p. 142. 

* Krause, Kunsturkunden, book L, part 1L, p. 83b, book ii, part L, p. 488; Stieglitz, Gcsdaichte 
der Bankunst, p. 427. The Unit-named writer relies on tb? so-called “York Constitutions ” of a. D. 
928. See next chapter (So. 61). 
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In bia labored " Inquiry into the origin of all language* nation*, and religion*,'* the 
induitrioua author of the “ ▲naealypal* " find* room for autny allusion* to Freemasonry. 
According to hie view, tho E ' -nee, the Druid*, and the Cnldee* were all Freemasons iu 
progressive *t*g»v of development Mr. Higgins any*, " I reqneet my reader to think npun 
the Cnlidei or Cnldee* in the crypt of the Cathedral of York, and at Ripon, and in Scot- 
land and Ireland — that th«,>i Cnldee* or Chaldean* were Masons mathomaticl, bnildere of 
the Temple of Solomon; and that the country where Mr. Eilia found accecs to the temple 
in South India 1 wm called Colida and Uria; that the religion of Abraham’* descendant* 
wa* thut of Ran; that Masonry in that country i* called Raj or Myvtory; that wo have 
ulco found tho Colida and most other of these* matter* on the Jumnu a thoaiand mile* 
distant in North India,-— and when he ha- coniidored all there mutter*, a* It is clear that 
ono rouit have borrowed from the other, let him determine tho question, — Did York an l 
Scotland borrow from the Jumna and Carnatic, or 'he Jumna and Carnatic from themf ”* 

The moet remarkable, howe ver, of all theories connecting the Culdeee with the Free- 
mason* wo* advanced by the Honorable Algernon Herbert in 1844, ,nd boa been charac- 
terised by Dr. Reeve* “ iw » it rung) combination of originality and learning, joined to wild 
theory and sweeping assertion.”* According to thi* writer, under the »hell of orthodoxy, 
Culdowm contained a heterodox kernel, which consisted of lecret rite* and the practice 
of human sacrifice. 

“Taking the question,” lie myi, “a* against the Culdre* to be whether or not they 
had secret myTtoiics inconsistent with tue orthodoxy of their outward profession, we may 
approach it in two ways— external, or testimony directly bearing on the fact of their 
having *weh gocre'^* and the internal, or indications of specific evil* appearing In the 
course of their history. The first mode resolves itself into tho question : Are they charged 
with iiaving secrets ? They arc. both by ancients *nd modem*, although tho fact of their 
being eo is neither notorious nor prominent” 

Wo are next informed that, “ they made their appearance in the Continent under 
Colman or Columban* in a.d. 589. W hilst in Burgundy, the courtiers of the king in- 
flamed him against the man of God, and urged him to go and examine into his religion. 
The king accordingly went to the monastery of Luxenil, ,nd demanded of the holy abbot 
why he departed from the manners of the rest of the province, and why access within the 
more secret enclosures wa* not permitted to all Christian* t lie iso went on to say that if 
Columban wished the royal support, all persons must be admitted into all place*. The man 
of God replied, if you come hither for the purpose of destroying the eoenohia of the servants 
of God, and costing a stain on the regular discipline, know that your kingdom wK en- 
tirely fall and perish.” 

“ From this statement it appears that the early Guide s excluded stronger:! from their 

1 Referring to the statement the.t this member of the Madron Civil 3ervfcs, in the capacity of a 
Master Mason, hod actually passed himself into the racred part, cr adytum, of one of the Indian 
temples (Anacalypsis, 1836, vol. L, p, 797). 

* Ana alypai-, vol. i., p. 769. In nn-'ther work Mr. Higgins says: “The Culdeea were the last 
remains, of the Druid-, who had been con verted to Christianity before the Roman Church get any foot 
(ng in Britain. They were Py thagoreans Druid.cai monk- , probably Essence, and this accounts for 
their easily embracing Christianity, for the EsM-nt-s were as at dy Christians as possible” (Thr Celtic 
Oniids, the Priests of ihe Nations who Emigrated irom India, 18S sw, p. 205). 

’British M^asine, vol. xxvi. On the peculiarities of Culde sm, pp. 1-13). 

* Columbanus. 
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w pia Mention* in such • manner a* mi unknown in Burgnndj and diannant from tha 
mono ctmprttvineialt*, and sufficing to nu*» up doubt* of thair religion, and “ cart a rtain 
upon their rulej” and that Ca!umhau neither denied, nor explained, nor in any way modi- 
fled the circumstance* complained of. lie might hare denied th« peculiarity of hi* system, 
and ahowu that the Oallican or iwnprotnueUtl uaagoe permitted it; or he might hare main- 
tained it* general expediency, whiirt inviting the mart searching inve*tignt.on of hi* nee ret 
place*, thing*, and practice*, hy a comminion of holy bithops, or other cuitablu persona: 
he might, in *ome way, have (ought hi* own compurgation, and exposed hw calumniator*, 
but he did not. All this amount* to the substunco of the proponitiou nought for — vii. , 
that their *yrtem wo* actually censured of old, not for thi* or that evil, but for the aecrecy 
which may (if abuecd) cloak any aril whatsoever. M 

In the view of tho *amo writer, “ the most n markable incident to CuldeUm i* the idea 
of human *acriflco;” aud the legend of Ht. Oran is subjected to minute criticism. “ Poor 
Oran,” he *ay», “ wa* overwhelmed, and an end for ever put to hi* prating. 1 Hence we 
leant that the myrterie* of early Culdoinm, a* known to those -ho laid i>enetntte<l into the 
*rptn stcrtHoria, contained an acknowledgment of the falsehood of the Chriitian religion 
« outwardly taught by the Ouldeee. The founder suppressed those dangerous avowal*. 
But on whit grounds? Solely because the btuhbiiig of ret rets, so manifestly true* a* Oran * 
rewurrection might seem to make thorn, wai impolitic. Double doctrine, maintained by 
organic recrocy (and that secrecy vindicated by murder), is as clearly set forth in the tr* 
ditions of Columba as any sovereign Prince of Ileredom 1 could ever havo desired it to bo 
in the mysteries framed ‘first at Ieolmkill.’” 

Mr. Hcrljert further contends that tho stories and proverbu he har adduced, show that 
some such ideas wore vnn connected with Cuidetcm. But if subsequently to Adamnan and 
Bede, no such opinions prevailed either in books or in vulgar estimation, the jo legends 
must date from anterior times, n”d from the very beginning. “When general charges 
axht against a body, and are believed by many, any given tale to their prejudice may lie 
false and of recent invention. But if no such general opinion prevails, or hath prevailed 
a* any known time, specific tales or proverbs involving that opinion must flow from tho 
f > utain head. This latter proposition is tho more certain when the things said of the 
[arties are not said aguinst them. But the legend of St. Oran was evidently not com- 
memorated to their prejudice. No inferences were drawn from it, the eonuequences which 
it involves were not evolved, and the reputation which it tends to fix upon them did not 
adhere to them. ” 

'“Ural Or*! air beal Oraln raa'n labhair ft tuiie comb adh"— “Earth! Earth! onthemouth 
of Orai:., that i may not blab more" .Donald Mac kintosh. A Collection of Gaelic Proverbs, 1785, 
p. 68). See D> l. Jamieson, Historical Account of the .Ancient Cuidees of Iona, 1811, p. 30; and ant*, 

p. 8. 

• Mr. Herbert here relies on some passages In Tirer han'i mnotations on the life of St. Patrick, 
preiisrved in the indent MS. tailed tho “Book of Armagh,' vnd considers that St. Oran's denial of 
a future judgment aiuy rest upon the idea that Ireland and the Hebrides were to be destroy.-) hy a 
deluge of water seven years before the day of judgment, and that Iona alone war to be unsubmergt d. 
To this Wand the chosen saints from all parts might have been destined to repair, there to taste the 
glories of a temporal day of judgment British Mugazine, vol. xxvi, p. *49- 

* Mr. Herbert dbs8 a Frencii Masonic work, in which, what is spoken of as the dghttent h degree, 
is declared to nave been established “Jlrtt at Ieolmkill," and afterward at Kilw inning (British 
Magazine, 1844, voi xxvi, p. lay 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OLD CHARGES OF BRITISH FREEMASONS 

T HE ancient documents handed down from the operative masons in Great Britain and 
Germany respectively — all generically described nnder the misleading title of 
Uonstitntiori, --reqniTe to be carefnlly examined, and separately described. The so-called 
“ Constitutions ’' peculiar to England and Scotland, contfin legends or traditional history, 
which are not to be fonnd in the regulations or working statutes of the latter country, nor 
do they appear in the Ordinance- ’, of the craft in either France or Germany. The only 
point of identity 1 between the English and German constitutions in the shape of legend or 
tradition is the reference to the “ Four Holy Crowned Martyrs,” bnt as they are only men- 
tioned in one of the English versions, and then merely in that portion of the MS. devoted 
to religions dnt ie , the thread that connects them is a very slender one indeed. It will be 
found that, as a general rule, early documents of the guilds or crafts commence with an 
invocation of saintly patronage, and the “ Holy Martyrs ” were not monopolized in this 
respect by the masons of Germany, as they were the assumed patrons of nnmerous other 
fraternities, Nor can it be maintained, with uny show of reason, that the slender thread of 
union already cited, at all warrant" the conclusion that the English masons derived the legend 
of the “ Qustuor Coronati ” from their German brethren. The British Constitutions, or 
“ Old Charges,” havo indeed neither predecessors nor rivals, and their peculiar characteristic? 
will be found, in truth, to amply warrant the detailed examination which I shall now pro- 
ceed with. 

By no other craft in Great Britain has documentary evidence been furnished of its hav- 
ing claimed at any time a legendary or traditional history. Oral testimony of any real 
antiquity is also wanting when it is sought to maintain that the British Freemasons arc not 
singular in the preservation of their old legends. The amusing pretensions of certain 
benefit societies do not affect the claim, for no “ traditions ” of these associations can be 
traced historically to a period sufficiently remote to prove their independent origin; the 
probability being that they are all modern adaptations of Masonic traditions and customs. 

In saying “ no other craft,” I exclude from consideration the French Compagmns, wlio 
were members (latterly), of all crafts, though in the first instance the association was 
confined to the masons and carpenters. Not that the “ Compagnons ” were without 
legendary histories, but they now possess no early writings with which we can compare 
the “ Old Charges of Bn dsli Freemasons," as the “ Constitutions ” under examination have 

' The Legends are referred to, not the Regulation*. 
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been aptly termed by the Mk?anic author whoss labor* hi»ye been the longt ;t sustained in 
this branch of arol iologict\3 research. 1 

The legend* pecnl. »o the Compagnonage have been very lightly passed over by 
M onio and ether btutorirni This is in a great measure to be .recounted for, no donbt, 
by the abeenoe of any literaton bearing on the subject nntil a comparatively recant date. 
Autho of repnt have merely llndec to this obsenre subject in the most casual 1 ay, and 
virtually the custom* and legend of this association were quite unknown to the onter 
•rorld, until the appearance of a small work in 1841, by Agricol Perdiguier, entitled “ Le 
litre dn Compagnonage.” 

"'erdigEier who waB a “ Compagnon,” writes of the organization as a Freemason would 
of Freemasonry, i.e., without disclosing anght of an esoteric character; but the legends tmd 
ustoms are carefully described.* The analogies between distinctive portions of the 
English and french legends occur too freqnently, tod are too strongly marked to be acci- 
dental If, then, we may ame— and I apprehend we may do so safely— that certain 
legend™ were afloat in early da jra of the Compagnonage, anterior to the date of our earliest 
Sritwh “Constitution”— Th< “ Halliwell,” circa, 1390-the following is the result: In the 
ionrbenth century there is, on the one hand, an organization (the Compagnonu) in full 
activity, thongh withont manuscript constitutions, or legends, which has endured to this 
ay. On She other hand, there is documentary evidence satisfactorily proving that the 
legendary history of the English masons was not only enshrined in tradition, bnt was 
embalmed in their records. Y et we have little or no evidence of the activity of English 
masons in their lodges at so early a period.* beyond whst is inferentially supplied by the 
t -rtimony of these Old Charges or Constitutions, which form the subject of our present 
investigation. 

On the whole, it may be reasonably concluded that the Compagnons of the Middle Ages 
preserved legends of their own which were not derived from the Freemasons (or masons); 
and the latter, donbtlees, ass mbled in lodges, althongh Acte of Parliament and other hifJ 
torical records are provokingly silent upon the point 

But il the legendr of the Compagnonage were not derivative, can the same be said of 
those which have oe«a preserved by the masons? The points of similarity are so varied 
and diBtinct > if it be conceded that the present legends of the two bodies, have been 
faithfully transmitted .rom their ancestors of the Middle Ages, the inference is irresistible, 
eithe, that the Masons borrowed from the Compagnons, or that the traditions of both 
associations are inherited from a common original. 4 

At no nrerions period have equal facilities been afforded for a stndy of these “ Old 
Charges of British Freemasons,” either as respects their particular character, or their rela- 
tions to the Compagnonage and other organizations, masonic or otherwise. Wi thin 

1 Mr. William James Hughan, of Truro, 

The leading featun of the Compagnonage are given by Dr. Mackey in his “Encyclopaedia of 

’masonry. pp. 179-181 (Philadelphia 1874). The subjects also discussed, though at less length, 
by Messrs. V jodford and Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, in the excellent Cyclopaedias for which they 
»re responsible. 

•I have not ost sight of the Faoric Bolls of York Minster, dating from the fourteenth century, 

oi ere, which contain distinct references to the “ loge,” and its essentially private character; hut 
os to the internal management of lodges by the early Freemasons we literally find nothin!.’ until a 
much later period. 

* The subject of tne Compagnonage will be fully considered in Chapter Y. 
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living memory barely ten copies were known to be in existence, bnt since I860, and par- 
ticularly during the last decade (chiefly through the zeal of Mr. Unghan, who published 
the result of his labors an 1872, and the patient and discriminative research of the Rev. 
A. F. A. Woodford) 1 * * more than double that number have been brought to light Many 
, xtracte from manuscripts, which were m ing, have now been noted, and all references 
to such documents, for the last two hundred years, have been duly arranged, and their 
precise suture estimate*!. 

Without an exception, 11 these “ Old Charges” have been carefully collated, and their 
points of agreement and divergence a far as possible extracted, in order that their value 
m ancient Masonic chronicles may be accurately gauged.’ One at least of these MSS. and 
possibly two, date before the introduction of the printing press. Of the remainder, some 
twenty were in circulation amongst the Masonic lodges prior to the last century, the 
majority being over two hundred years old, and all being copies of still older documents. 

No two of the MSS. are exactly alike,’ though there is a substantial agreement between 
them all, and evidently they had a common origin, just as they were designed to serve a 
common pnrpose. A it is probable that each lodge, prior to the last century, had one of 
the , “ Old Charges ” amongst its effects, wteeh was read to an apprentice on his introduc- 
tion to the craft, it is almost certain that additional scrolls still await discovery, the only 
wonder being, that considering how numerous the lodges must have been, so few have vet 
been traced. Possibly, however, the “ several very valuable mannsoripte concerning the 
fraternity (particularly one written by Mr. Nicholas Stone, the warden of Inigo Jones), 
too hastily burned by some scrupulous brothers,” 4 mainly consisted of forms of the “ Old 
Charges.” When and how the first of these documents was compiled, or by whom, it is 
impossible now to decide , for we possess no autographic versions of the Masonic constitutions. 

It will be desirable to furnish something like a detailed account of the copies extant, 
and in order to do so I have consulted Ilughan’a “ Old Charges” (which, singular to state, 
contains the only collection ever published of these ancient Constitutions); also the re- 
markable preface to that work, by the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford. Since the issue of this 
volume in 1872, additional MSS. have been discovered; so, for the sake of perspicuity and 
general convenience, I shall consider them all * riatim, according to their actual or supposed 
each being indicated by a nnmber for facility of reference, which number has been 
prefixed to their popular titles. An alphabetical classification was adopted by Hughan, 
hut these transcripts are now so numerons, riiat no single alphabet would suffice for the 
purpose. 

A* many of these old MSS. are undated, their age is partly a matter of conjecture; but 
it mi* he assumed that the periods of origin herein assigned, approximate "losely to the 
actual dates. I have generally preferred the testimony of such independent paleographical 
aut 1 'rities as Mr. Edward A. Bond (the principal librarian of the British Museum), and 
other non- Masonic “ experts.” to the possibly interested opinions of those conn* cted with 
the fraternity, and have carefully abstained from overstating the antiquity of these or any 

1 W. J. Hughan, “ The Old Charges of British Freemasons ; ” with a preface by the Rev. A. F. A. 
Woodford (London, 1872). 

’ Unless otherwise stat**d, thr original, or a certified transcript, of each MS. cited in this chapter, 
has been collated by Mr. Ilughan or myself. 

* Except Nos, 6 and 7 (duplicates). 

4 Dr. iudenon (Cons. tit. 1738, p. Ill) is responsible for this statement 
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other documents relating to Freemasonry; Whilst anxious, however, to disconnect such 
ancient writings from modern adaptation* and erroneous interpretations, I yield to none 
in my appreciation of their importance and valne, the repertories of our time-honored 
traditions smd regulations. Even regarded in this light done, these old legends and tra- 
ditions, these bygone usages and regulation® of the ope rative guilds thus happily preserved, 
have, and always must have for all thoughtful Freemason *, the deepest valne and the most 
'sating interest 1 

The classification adopted consists of three division*, which will inclnde all the ver- 
•lous, viz., (A) originals; (B) late transcripts; (C) printed copies, extracts, or references. 


(A) MS. VERSIONS OF THE “OLD CHARGES.” 

1. "Halliwell.” * 14th Century. British Museum (Bib. Reg., 17 a I.). 

“ History of Freemasonry in England ” byj. 0. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., London, 
1840 and 1844; Dr. C. W, Asher, Hamburg, 1842, and other reprints. “Masonic Mag a- 
sinc. London, 1874, eta. (modernized). A small MS. on vellum, about 5 inches by 4 
inches, bound n russia, having thereon G. R. II., 1757, and the royal arc.. It formerly 
belonged to Charles 'Iheyer, noted collector of the seventeenth century, and is No. 146 
in his catalogue, as described in Bernard’s “ Manuscriptorum Anglia ” (p. 200, col. 2) 
Soon afterward it wa placed in the “ Old Royal Library." founded by Kin? Henry VII.] 
for the princes of the blood royal, comprising nearly 12,000 volumes’ the munificent gif 
of His Majesty George II. to the nation, a.d. 1757. In “ A Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
of the King * Library,” (London, 1734), by David Casley (deputy-librarian of the Cotto- 
ikn I orary), the MS. is erroneously entitled, “ A Poem of Moral Duties,” and it win not 
until 18th April 1830, hat its chief contents were made known in a most suggestive paper 
by Mr. Halliwell (Phillips), “On the Introduction of Freemasonry into England,” read 
before the Society of Antiquaries, which will be found in the proceedings of that body, 
session 1838-9.’ Casley, who was considered a most accurate jndge of the age of MSS. 
ascribed it to the fourteenth century, and the learned editor of the poem considers it was 
written not later titan the latter part of that century.’ Mr. E. A Bond places it at the 
middle of the fifteenth ecntnry, and Dr. Kloss between 1427 and 1445. Mr. Halliwell 
believes he is right in stating “ that this is the earliest document yet brought to light o 0n 
nected vrath the progress of freemasonry in Great Britain,” and, apart from “ Fabric Kolb,” 
and similar records, he is doubtless justified in making the claim. 4 

2. “Cooke.” *15th Century. British Museum (Addl. MSS. 23,198). 

Publ ihed by Mr. R. Spencer, London, 1861, r. i edited bv Mr. Matthew Cooke, benef- 
its title.’ It was purchased from a Mrs. Caroline Baker, 14th October, 1859, for the 

* An asterisk * throughout the remainder of thi- -hapter indicate* that the date is an approxima- 
U0Q ' 1 Woodford’s preface to the “Old Chargee.” 

.rehe ologia, ol. xxviii., p. 444. 3 Early History of Freemaionry, 3d ed., 1844, p. 11. 

‘The Bev. A. F. A. Woodford says:— “The poem is of high antiquity. . . . If ever Para 
Vculi turns up, an old poem, now missing, from which John Mj.-e borrower his poem, a portion of 
whicMs found in the Masonic poem (and Myre wrote in 1430), we sliall probably And that it is Nor- 
man-French, or Latin originally ” (Freemason, 8th November 1879). 

’Mr. T. B. Whytehead, in an article on “Our Earliest Craft Lodges" (Freemason, July 81, 1880) 
luotes from the diary uf Dr. Stukeley, June 24, 1731:—“ The Urand Master, Pain, produced an old 

of the Constitutions, which he got in the West of England, five hundred years ago.” I fear, 
however, that old and respected as Ueorge Payiu may have been, his priority in age over the 
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National Collection, and it» original cover of wood remain* with the rough twine connect- 
ing the vellnm aheesj, apparently aa «cwn some four hundred year* ago. In size it a- 
• emUee its eenior (MS, 1); the reproduction by Spsneur, excepting the fac-iimile at the 
beg inning being an amplification of the original. 

Mr. Bond's *«timate ia, “ Buriy 15th Century/’ and I see no re on to dif%r from him, 
although some authorities hare sought to refer it to the latter part of that century, sea- •• 
there are serenl references in the MS. to the “ Polioronicon.” It has been too imatily 
meumed that Caxton’a celebrated work of A.D. 1482 ia the one thus alluded to/ the fact 
being lost gjght of that whilat the first typographical edition waa not ironed until that year, 
the compilation itself, from certain old Latin chronicle*, ie »uppoeed to hare been arranged 
by Roger, a Ben fiictine monk of St. Werburgh’a Abbey, in Cheeter, early in the previous 
century. It was soon afterward enlarged by Ranulph Higden of the ame monastery, 
rtyled a “ Polycronicon,” or Unireraal History, md waa bro<-ijht down to his own time, 
He died about a.d. 1360. The earliest edition ia believed to have been iaraed in 1342, and 
numerona Latin traneoripte were in circulation, uwell » a translation in Englis prose 
by John de Trevisa (chaplain to the Earl of Berkeley) during the same century. I sbal 1 
have occasion to refer to the e later on, bnt d .ire to draw especial attention to the fact 
that there ia no evidence whatever of any printed work being alluded to in this quaint 
chronicle (MS. 2). Findel termr it the “ Cook e-Baker document,” simply on the ground 
that Dr. Rawlinson, about 1730, spoke of a MS. being in the possession of a Mi Baker, but 
the latter waa in the to i of a Roll, whereas the “ Cooke MS.” never was; nd hence such 
a title ia both misleading and improper. 


8. “ Lansdowots.” * 16th Century. British Museum (No. 98, Art 48). 

Published in “ Freema> sons’ Magazine,”* and Hughs' i s “ Old Charges (p. 31), but not 
in the “ Freemasons’ Magazine,” 1794, as stated by Mr. M. Cooke and other writer' 
neither ia it dated 1560 as Fort erta. Mr. Bond pate it down at About 1600, and by all 
authorities it is considered to be of a very early date, probably of the middle r latter half 
of the sixteenth century, as these " Free Masons Orders and Contiitutions ” are believed 
to have been part of the collection made by Lord Burghley (Secretary of S’-.e, temp. 
Edward VI., and Lord High Treasurer, temp. Elizabeth), who died a.d. 1598. 

The MS. is contained on the inner sides of three sheets and a half of tout paper, 11 
inches by 15, making in all seven folios, many of the princips words being in large letters 
of an ornamental character.* Mr. Sims (MS. Department of the British Museum) does 
not consider these " Orders” ever formed a Roll, though there are indications of the she< 
having been stitched together at the top, and paper or vellum was used for addition 
protection. It has evidently “ seen service,” and is entitled to the third place in e 
of actual transcription. The catalogue of the Lansdovrae MSS.,* a.d. 1812, fol. 190, 
the following note on the contents of this document—" No 48. A very foolish It gen Aaiy 
account of the original of the order of treemasonry,” in the handw siting, it i* said, of 
8ir Henry Ellis. 

versifier of Halliwell’s MS. would not be any easier to substantiate than the installation of Moses as 
Grand Master of the Freemasons. Dr. Stukeley, as the researches of the Rev. W. C. Lulus have 
proved, had a tracing of the vellum MS. which was exhibited by Grand Master Payne at this meet- 
ing, which waa clearly taken from MS. 2 (Freemason, April 17 and July 81, 40). 

1 Findel makes this erroneous statement, and others < opy from him (History of Freemasonry 
p. 81, London, 1860). 

* February 24, 1838, p. 348. 8 Hughnn’e Masonic Sketches. Parts, p. 81. 

‘So cal,. 1 in honor of the Marquis of Lansdowne. On his Lordship's death, the MP3, 
consisting of 1245 volumes, were purchase 1 in 1807 1 •liasaentarj grant of £4,926, 
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4. “ Gkanb Lodge.” a. d. 1583. Grand Lodge of England. 

First published by Hugnan in his “Old Charges-” This roll of parchment (9 feet in 
length and 5 inches in readth) was. purcha cd by the “ Hoard of General Purpose s,” for 
the Library find Ms «um, in 1839, for the snm of £35, from Mis Stddall, the grand- 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Lunckerley’s xsond wife. At the time of purchase it was de- 
clare! to be “ dated "5th December 1183, in the twenty-ninth year of Henry II. ; and that 
this date is nearly correct may be inferred from the writing, which is she court hand of 
that time,” After describing its character, th< me writer a -ert. that it contains “ the 
ancient Charges as agreed on at the Grand Lodge, held at York a.d. (about) 026.” This 
appears to have been too much even for the Rev. Dr. Oliver to accept, for on the Roll being 
shown to him he placed it as late as the time of Elizabeth, in this respect differing from 
the writer of the article . 1 A careful examination of the manuscript itself, however, re~balg 
the fact tbatthedate is “Scriptum annodomini 1583, Die Decembris 36°.’” In early days, 
dgure. were not always traced with mathematical precision, and the mistake in reading 
five for one may be accounted for in many ways. On the rever ' of the scroll occurs the 
drat verse of the 1st chapter of John (“ Whose sacred and universal law I will endeavour to 
observe, so help me God ”), in Dunckerley's handwriting (it is said), so that it may be < * lily 
surmised what use he made of the Roll ai an ardent Royal Arch Mason. 


5. “ York, No. 1.” * 17th Century. The “ York ” Lodge, No. 236, York. 

Published in Hughan’s “ Old Charges,” and “ Masonic Magazine” (August 1873). In 
an inventory of the effects of the “ Grand Lodge of ail England ” (extinct), held at York, 
six copies of the “ Old Charges ” were catalogued, five of which are now carefully treasured 
by the “ York ” Lodge. They were numbered one to six without respect to their relative 
antiquity, for though the first is certainly the oldest, the seen d is the junior of the series. 
The senior is thus described in the Inven iry of A.d. 1779--“ No 1. A parchment roll 
in three slips, containing the constitutions of Masonry, and by an endorsement appears to 
have been found i u Pontefract Castle at the demolition, and given to the Grand Lodge by 
Brother Drake ” (1736). It was used as a roll, measuring about 7 feet in length and 5 inches 
in width. Francif Drake, F.R.S., was a native of Pontefract, of which place both his 
father and grandfather had been in turn the vicar. His great-grandfather, prior to his 
ordination, was a Royalist officer, and his diary of the siege lias lately been published by 
the “Surtees Society.” The history of this MS. and that of the last on the inventory, 
after the Grand Lodge at York died out, 1ms been a singular one. They had been lost 
sight of by the York brethren for several years. Huglian, whose sight is preternaturally 
keen when Masonic MSS. are being searched for, at last identified the - wanderers ” at Free- 
masons’ Hall, London, through their description in the inventory, and having announced his 
discovery to the members of the “ York ” Lodge, who had beeome possessed of the bulk 
of the archives formerly appertaining to the Grand Lodge of tliat city, they made applica- 
tion to the then Grand Master, the Karl of Zetland, for the two Rolls. His Lordship 
willingly acceded to the petition, and they were restored to the custody of their rightful 
owners in 1877. During its absence from York this MS. was transcribed (circa 1830), and 
a second copy afterward made by Mr. Robert Lemon, Deputy-Keeper of State Papers (in 
consequence of some imperfection in the first one), which was presented to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Sussex, the then Gram! Master. When the rolls were examined by Hughan the 
two transcripts were tied up with them, also a letter from Mr. Lemon, dated September 9, 

Freemason’s Quarterly Revif w, 18-13, p. 119. 

* By inadvertence the year is given is 1132 m Iljghan’s "Old Charges" (p. 45;, and is declared 
to stand for 1683 instead of 1383 ; although, as the learned compiler informs me, he w is aware o’ 
the correct date of the M3., having transcribed its entire coutents. 
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1830, suggesting 6 collation of the original Boll with the one owned by the lodge of 
“Antiquity.” The date of the MS. is purtly determined from internal evidence, <nd 
pertly from a consideration of the date when Pontefract Caetle urrendered to the Parlia- 
mentary Force* (March 25, 1649). The demolition began during the following month. 1 
The Boll aeema to have formed the text for at levst three of the other York MSS. 


6 A 7. “ Wilson, Noe. 1 A 2.” * 17th Century. Thirlestane Hones, Cheltenham. 

Published in “ Masonic Magazine, ” 1876, snd in Kenning/ “ Archaeological Library,” 
1879. The earliest known reference to this MS. occurs in the “ Manifesto of the Right 
Worshipful Lodge of Antiquity, 1778,” as follows: “ 0. MS. in the hands of Mr. Wilson, 
of Broomhrsd, near Sheffield, Yorkshire, written in the reign of K. Henry VIII.”' 
Until, however, quite recently, all attempts to trace the actual MS. resulted in failure. A 
clue being at length obtained, the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford (and other, assisting) ultimately 
succeeded in obtaining an exact transcript. The M arch elicited the fact that there existed 
" t, duplicate copy. Both seem about the same age, and are verbatim et literatim.”' 
They were sold to Sir Thomas Phillips (a great collector of MSS.) by Mr. W ileon, and are 
now in the possession of hiB eon-in-law, the Re v. J. E. A. Fenwick, of Cheltenham, who 
kindly permitted a transcript to be made. The MSS. are written on vellum, and certain 
words are rubricated. By some authorities, their origin is placed early in the seventeenth 
century, although Mr. Woodford, whose opinion in entitled to great weight, considers that 
the sixteenth century would be 1 a more correct eetimate. As it is “ better to err on the safe 
side,” I have bracketed thorn virtually with the “ York MS. No. 1,” and the two valuable 
doenments which next follow. 


8. “In go Jones.” a.d. 1607. The Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, London. 

Published only in the “ Masonic Magazine,” July 1881. Its right to the above title iB 
based upon the claim made in the document itself, which was sold 12th November 1879 
by Messrs, Puttick A Simpson. The cataloguer described it aa “ The ancient Constitu- 
tions of the Free and Accepted Masons. A very' curious folio manuscript, ornamented title 
»nd drawing by Inigo Jones, old red m rocco, gilt leaves, dated 1607.” Mr. Woodford 
subsequently became its fortunate possessor, and, as usual with him, lort no time in making 
the craft acquainted with its contents. He mentions that “ it is a curious and valuable 
MS. per se, not only on account of its special verbiage, but because it possesses a frontis- 
piece of masons at work, with the words ‘Inigo Jones delin’' at the bottom. It is also 
highly ornamented throughout, both in the capital letters, and with ‘ finials.’ It is. we 
apprehend, pretty certain that it did belong to Inigo Jones. It ie of date 1607.” Mr. 
W odford also states that he considers “ it a peculiarly interesting MS. in that it differs 
from all knorn transcripts in many points, and agrees with no one copy extant.” The 
, ilidity of these claims iB open to remark, but the subject will be again referred to later 
on. Its importance has been rather under than overstated; for this, one of the latest 
“discoveries,” is certainly to be classed amongst the most valnable of easting versions of 
onr manuscript “ Constitutions.” 



1 Hargrove, in his History’ of York, vol. ii. (1818), mentions this Ma s as being in possession of 
“ the Lodge . . . presented by Mr. Drake,” etc. 

’The Manifesto is printed in ertenso in Hughan'a “Masonic Sketches,” pp. 103-108. O. MS. 
..lands foi Original Mnnvscript. 

* Freemason (London), July 20, 1879. 

‘Not “ Inigo Jones fecit," as incorrectly printed in the Masonic Magazine (London), July 1881. 
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Published only in the 11 Masonic Magazine,” June 1881. For the acquisition of this 
•croU in 1879, tl •» craft haf gain to thank the fortunate owner and discovert r of the 
“ Inigo Jones- i. Mr. Wood, >om v hom it waa obtained, is unable to furnish particulars 
of it* history, beyond that the MS. had been in hiu possession for about twenty ye its “ It 
belongs to a fami ly who died out many years ago, and ia of great age.” ‘ In editing the 
manuscript, Mr. Woodford informs us that it is “written on jjurchment (or vellum), with 
partially illuminated letters here and there. ... The ‘Finis de Tabula,’ at he end 
of the Index (for it hi also an index), in, according to some authorities, most archaic, and 
may refe.r to an origin I two hundred years older. It therefore deserves careful noting and 
Perusal. It is entitled The Constitution of M&ioniye. Wherein is briefly declared the 
first foundation of divers Sciences, and principally the science of Masonry®.’ With divers 
good Rules, Order and Precepts, necessary to be observed of ’ll Muson-,.” Then follow 
the first verse of Psalm cxxvii., and the declaration “NewSje Trar-lated byj. White- 
stones for John SargensKMme, 1610.” If, uj Mr. Woodford suggests, t o. 9 war copied from 
another MR of the fifteenth century, which is not at all unlikely, the term “ Translated” 
may be simply an equivalent for modernized. 


10. “York, No. 3.” a d. 1630. At York a.d. 1779. 


The MS. third in order on the “ Inventory” at York of a.d. 1779 (already alluded to), 
has not been traced of lateyem We know that it was » ve’-rion of the “ Constitutions’* 
the description “No. 3. A parchment Roil of Charge on Masonry, 1630; ’’and it is just 
possible that No. 41 may have been this document. At all events, it is not No. 15, though 
some plausible reasons have been advanced in favor ot this view, because that roll bears 
no nate, and apparently was not transcribed until fifty years later than No. 10. 


11. “IIaeilivn, 1942.” *17th Century. British Muse um. 


An incomplf % copy was published in the “Freemasons’ Quarterly Review” of 1836 
(p. 288), by Mr. Henry I’h'dips (of the Moira Lodge, new No. 92). Another transcript was 
printed in Hughan’s “Old Charges.” Mr. Bond,’ in reply to Mr. IV. P. Buchan (of 
C isgow) respiting the ages of the Masonic MSS. in the British Museum, stated that 
“ he could speak without any hesitation as to tlie general period of their date, ” and he 
ascribed the pres* nt MS. to the “ beginning of the seventeenth century;” the document 
next following in this series, being, he considered, half a eentury later in point of time. 
There cannot, hr wover, be much difference between them as to the dates of transcription, 
but it is probaole that No. 12 was copied from a much older text 

There are only two verrions of the “ Old Charges ” in the vast collection ’ made toward 
the end of the seventeenth eentury by Mr. Robert Ilarlev (afterward Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer), viz., in vole, 1942 and 2054. 

No. 11 contains The S('w Article# ” (26 to 31), which are not in any other know" MS., 


Freemason, February 2, 1880. • Freemasons’ Magazine, I ,oti9. 

The collection consisted of some 10,000 volf of MSS., and more than 16,000 igmal rolls, 
1 barters, etc. 

4 In the Catalogue “Bibliothecas Harleiana- ” of a.d. 1808, the number 1943 is thus de- 
scribed : “ A very thin book in 4to, wherein I tlnd— 1. The harangue to be made at the admittance of 
a new member into the Society or Fellowship ol the Freemasons; 3. The articles to be observed 
ty the several members ol that Society ; 3. The new articles and form ol the oath to be taken 
admission. Whether this be a copie ol that old book mentioned by Dr. Plot in his ‘ Stafford- 
shire’ 1 cannot say.” 
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alio the “ Apprentice Charge ” peculiar to a few version.* only (th* latter being entirely 
omitted by Mr. Phillip* in hi* tmnaoript of the MS.). Tho» two ‘Speriilties, and parties 
olarly the olau*. 26 to 81, constituti; a tort of great importance and will be again referred 
to. Although diipoeed to placv both of the Harleian MSS. (lightly after tho “ Sloane 
versions, or at all event* about the aune period, in thia respect following Hnghan I 
ihall not, howorer, run counter to the computation of Mr. Bond, in whioh he givss priority 
by some yw&n to the Harleun MS., J842, No. 11 of this aeries. 

12. “ Ba.xJ.KLAX, 2084.” • 17th Century. British Museum. 

Published in Hnghan’s “ Masonic Sketches ” and "Masonic Magazine,” 1873. The 
official catalogue describes toL 2054 as “ A Book in folio consisting of many Trac'* *.«d 
loose papers by the second Randle Holme and others. . . and the third hand! 
Holme account of the Principal Matters contained in this Book.” In it are “ Charters of 
the Joyners, enrvers,and turners; wearers, bakers, wrights, carpenters, slaters, and sawyers; 
beer brewers, mercers, and ironmongers; saddlers, drapers,” being rarioui guilds or com- 
panies of Chester. There a no original record of these in the British Museum ont the 
MSS. were transcribed by the second and third Randle Holme, sometime ; dated, and at 
other time 3 not, from records, for the most part written, it ii snppossd, wfore 1600. 

The Holme* of Chester were evidently enthusiastic students of heraldry, and three gen- 
erations were represented in the persons of the grandfather, father, usd son -oil bearing 
the Christian name of " Randle ”• — at the lie raid’s Office, a deputy to the College of Arms 
for Cheshire snd other counties. The first Randle Holme died 1654-5, the second in 
1649, ,nd the third in 1699-1700 (boro 1627). The second Holm is gated to hare died 
a.d. 1659, but, according to Mr. W. H. Rylands , 1 his d< ath occurrec in 1649 (1 Charlea II., 
compnting the reign from the death of Charles I.). Now, if No. 12 is in the hand- 
writing of the third Kindle Holme, clearly a.d. 1650isqnite early enongh for the tran- 
scription, as it is believed to have been copied by that diligent antiquary, hhe original, 
however, from which it w i token, w evidently mnch oldtsr; bnt having classified the 
MSS. according to the periods of their transcription, rather than the pr -um- ci age of their 
original tests, in strictness thia document should be numbered after No. 13, though, for 
the ake of convenience, I have coupled the “ llarleian ” (11 and 12) with the “ Slc&ue 
MSS. (13 and 14). 

No. 12 is written on fonr leaves of paper, containing sis and a half page of clow 
writing in a very cramped hand. The "water-mark” is indistinct and undated. After 
the recital of the "Old Charges,” entitled the “ Freemasons ’ Orders and Constitution?,” 
is a copy of a remarkable obligation to “ keep secret certain “ words and ign* 3 of a free 
mason,” etc., and likewise a register of the fees paid (varying from five shillings to twenty) 
“ for to be a free mason,” by twenty-seven persons whose names appear. We have her, 
the earliest known mention of words and signes,' a circumstance to which I shall again call 
attention. As Hnghan states, they are apparently not connected with the “ Old Charges, 
as forming an integral part of this version, though they were most probably used by one 
and the same body. 

13. “Sloane, 3848,” a.d. 1646. British Musenm. 

Published in the “ Old Charges ” (also “ Masonic Magazine,” 1873), and named by 
Hnghan as the probable text 12 aad 14. This may have been the case as regards the 

1 Masonic Magazine, January 

« Masonic Sketches, part £, p, 48 , Freemasonry in the Seventeenth Century, Chester, 1650-1 TOO 
(W. H. Rylands), Masonic Magazine, January and I ibruary 1882. 
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latter, bat not, I think, as w the former. Then* ban undated water-mark in tha paper, 
which i« of no importance, the conclnnon of the Ms. being “ Finis p. me Bdwardn Sankty, 
dectmo sexto die Octobria Anno Domini, 1643.”’ Fort drawl attention to the fact* that 
it wm written on the mmr. lay and year that Eliaa Aahmole, the erkbr'ted antiquary, wai 
initiated ai a Fn (mason at Warrington. Mr. Rylanda has proved' that Mr, Richard 
hankay, and hi* family for generations before him, won- landowners in Warrington, and 
that in the Warrington registers is tho entry, “ Edward ion to Richard Bankey, Gent, 
Bu.pt 3rd F-ibrnary 132 14,” so it is quite within the limit* of probability, that the same 
Edward Sankey transcribed No, 13 for uss at thy initiation of Adunole and Colonel Main* 
waring on October 13, 1646.' 


14. “8t0iiri, 3323.” a.d. 1659. British Mu-wum. 


Published in Hughan’s “ Masonic Sketches.” It k signed ana dated “ I Lee scripts 
fuerunt p. mo Thomam Martin, 1332.”' Sir Hans Sloane hits labelled this volume “ Loose 
papers of mino concerning curiosities.” Tho part endorsed “ Freemaaonj” is written on 
siz loaves of paper (5 inches by l), and is briefer than usual in the historical narrative. 
The writing is small and nest Its text pr sente a variation from the ordinary form, which 
will be hereafter noticed. 


15. “ Buciunaw.” * 17th Century. Freemasons’ Hall, London. 


Published for the first time in this work, and adopted as a type of the ordinary MSS. 
This parchment roll was presented to the Grand Lodge of England by Mr. George Bu* 
■lurnan, Whitby, March 3, 1380; nd in propo ing u vote of thanks to the donor, the Eurl of 
4 srnarvon (Pro. G. M.) stated that “he had no doubt it would be very much to the satin- 
faction of Grand Lodge, if other members were found ns generous as Brother Bnclianan.” 
I lihall have occasion to note its text further on, und as r wpects its ugn, Mr. Bnchanan’s 
opinion tint it is of the latter part of the seventeenth century— .ay from 1660 to 1680 — 
appears to mo. after a art ful examination of the MS., to bo well founded. Its history may 
be tha? briefly summarized. The scroll was found with the papers of the late Mr. Henry 
Belcher, an antiquary, who wne a partner with the father of Mr. Buchanan (solicitor). 
Belcher, as I am credibly informed, wk a friend of Mr. Blanchard, who, according to 
llargiove, was the last Grand Secretary nnder the Northern organization, and from 
whom ho obtained some of the effects of the then extinct “Grand Lodge of All England” 
(York). For this reason it has been songht to identify No. 15 with the missing MS. of 
the York Inventory, but Ilnghan lia. clearly set aside the claim, having cited the fact that 
“York MS. No. 3” was datcu a.d. 1630.' 


16. “ Kilwinnixo.” * 17th Century. Mother Kilwinning Lodge,” Scotland, 


Published in Hughan’s “Masonic Sketches” (Part 2), and Lyon’s “ History of the 
1-odge of Edinburgh,” 1873, p. 108-11. In glancing at the minutes of the Lodge of 
Edinburgh for the years 1675 to 1678, Mr. D. Murray Lyon, the Scottish Masonic histo- 
riographer, was struck with the similarity which the handwriting bore to that in which 
the Kilwinning copy of the “ Narration of the Founding of the Craft of Masonry is 


• Early History and Antiquities of c onry, |> 137. * Mauonic Magazine, December 1881. 

* Memoir of Elia.. Aahmole, by John Burman, 1717. Facsimile of Asmole's Diary, W. H. Ueu 
(Oxford, 1881). 

‘The entire collection of SO, 000 vols. printed books and MSS., conditionally bequeathed by Sir 
lions Sloane, was secured by Act of Parliament in 1753 for the use of the nation, to all posterity, at 
the nominal cost of £30,000. ‘ See Xus. 10 and 41. 

5 
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written;” and npon closer examiiisition he felt convinced that in both cases “the caligraphy 
was the same,” the writer having been the clerk of the former lodge.' Lyon, however, 
is not justified in stating that thi. docnment is antitied to prominenoc because of its being 
the only one in which the term Free Me on occurs in a MS. of the seventeenth century 
or earlier; as Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 15, and others, contain precisely the earn expression, 
whilst in some. “True Mason ” and “ Free Mwon ” are both used.’ As will be noticed 
more fully hereafter, all the Scottish versions are evidently i f L ':>9tisk origin. Lyon, in 
his “ History of Lodge No. 1, Scotland,” states that “ in tl .• early part of the last century 
it was a enstom of the Lodge of Kilwinning to «?U to lodge receiving its chart- «, written 
copies of this document (MS. 16), which was termed the ( b> Ik” (p. 167). The “ Kil- 
winning ” version is very similar to No. 4, but differs cox ri-'.erfcbly from tl s “ Melrose ” 
text. 

17. “ Atcheson Haven.” a. d. 1666. Grand Lodge of Scotland. 

The “ Mupselbnrgh ” or “ Atcheson Haven” MS. was published in the “History of 
Freemasonry and the Grand Lodge of Scotland” (2d edit, 1859), by Mr. W. A. Laurie; 
but having been slightly altered and modernized, a correct tl inscript of the original in 
Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh, was printed by Lyon in his History of No. 1, Scotland. 
“ Ane Narrations of the finding out of the craft of Mason rie, and by whom it heth been 
cherished,” is engrossed in the earliest known minnte-book of this old lodge, and beau 
date a.d. 1666. 

18. “Aberdeen.” a. d. 1670. Ancient Lodge at Aberdeen. 

Published in “Voice of Masonry,” Chicago, U. S. A. (December 1874).* After the 
“Laws and Statutes” of the old lodge at Aberdeen, a.d. 1670 (ihe earliest preserved), 
comes the “ Measson Charter,” as it is called, and theu the general laws, list of members, 
etc. etc., all beginning in 1670, when the “ mark book ” was commenced. 

As the records of this remarkable lodge will be again considered, they need scarcely be 
further particularized in this place. It may be stated, in brief, that its ancient members 
“ ordained likeways that the Measson Charter be read at the entering of every Entered 
Apprentice, and the whole Law s of this Hook. Ye shall find the charter in the hinder ond 
of this Hook — Farewell.” 

This transcript does not seem to have been made from any complete standard text, as 
it breaks off abruptly at clause 9 of the “ General Charges” (vide MS. 15). It is curious, 
on perusing the copy, to find that, whilst the clerk was content to acknowledge the English 
origin of the text, by inserting the clause “ True leidgcman to the King of England ,” he 
gratified his national proclivities by making the “First Charge” to read “true ma n to 
God and to the holy kirk.” 

19. “ Melrose, No. 2.” a.d. 1674. Old Lodge at Melrose, Scot and. 

Published in “ Masonic Magazine” (January 1880). For the discovery of this impor- 
tant MS. in 1879, we are indebted to Mr. W. Fred. Vernon, of Kelso. Notwithstan.Iio; 
the number of Masonic pilgrimages to Melrose, and the diligent search's instituted fron. 

1 History of the Lodge o ( Edinburgh, p. 107. 

’According to Fort (p. 180) the name “Freemason” has arisen from “the universal custom of 
t lie fraternity, without exception in England, and to some extent elsewhere, to call each other 
brother, or, in old French, /r ere Macon, from which this nomenclature is derived.” The argument, 
however, by which this <ontention is upheld is most inconclusive. 

•Several MSS. of the craft were reprinted in the “National Freemason,” whilst under the 
editorial control of the lute Dr. A. G. M..ckey. 
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time to time, this copy of the “ Old Charges” eluded detection nntil the date mentioned. 
So far as I am a shot, there was nn allusion to this version until 1879, though ite existence 
had been ruspected by Hughan, who made frequent inquiries on the- subject, and induced 
friends to search for a copy, bnt withont snccess nntil Mr. Vernon’s visit, when the latter 
kindly fnrnished him with an exact transcript, afterward published as before stated. I am 
thne precise m to these points, becanse it has been contended that this MS. is similar to 
the other Scottish versions, and that it is moat probably a copy of No. 16. 1 The facts, 
however, are, that in many portions it varies considerably from the other Scottish MSS., 
and the doenmeot is of far greater value than the other three (Nos. 16, 17, and 18) already 
described. One can almost positively declare it to be a transcript of .in extinct MS. of a. d. 
1581 (which I term Melrose No. 1), or even earlier, as the conclusion is a certificate from 
a “ master freemason,” in favor, apparently, of the lawful service by his apprentice. 
The copyist haa likewise certified the days and date of his transcription, viz., “ Extracted 
be me, A.M., npon the 1, 2, 3 nd 4 dayesof December, anno MDCLXXini.” Mr. Vernon, 
in his sketch of the old Melrose Lodge, suggests the clue to tho name of the transcriber, 
riz., “ Andro Mein,” who wrote also a copy of the “ Mutuall Agreemint Betwixt the 
tfaisnnis of the Lodge of Melros,” of the year 1675, which still exists. The family of 
the Meins snpported the craft for many generations, and in 1695, out of twelve signatures 
attached to a resolution of the lodge, no lees than eight were those of members dietinguit hed 
by that patrony mic. 

20. “Hope.” * 17th Century. Lodge of “ Hope,” Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Published in Hnghan’a “ Old Charges,” pp. 58-63. The transcript thns printed was a 
copy kindly supplied by the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, and compared with the original 
$€ Ame nt scroll by Mr. William W. Barlow, who, m the then Master of the Lodge, uon- 
, anted to ite publication. It is slightly imperfect in the “ Apprentice Charge,” and in its 
present state is abont six feet in length, the deficiencies being easily supplied by ( ,ajp»raon 
» ith MS. 25, which it resembles. Its title is, “ The Constitutions, articles which arc to 
bt observed and fulfilled by all those who are made free by the R‘. Wor 1 . M ra Fellowes and 
Brethren of Free Masons at any Lodge or assemblie.” 

21. “York, No. 5.” * 17th Century. “York” Lodge at York. 

Published in “ Masonic Magazine,” August 1881, from a transcript made by (the late) 
Mr. William Cowling and Mr. Ralph Davison. It bears neither date nor signature, but 
seems to have been written about A.D. 1670. The roll of paper i.s 7$ feet by 8 inches, and 
must have been still longer originally, as the first portion of the introduction is waiting at 
the present time. Its text is that of MS. 5, and was described in 1779 as “ Part of another 
Paper Roll of Charges on Masonry.” 

22. “ Sork, No. 6.” * 17th Century. The “ York ” Lodge. 

Published in “ Masonic Magazine,” March 1880. It is described in the York Inven- 
tory as “ a parchment Roll of Charges, whereof the bottom part is a wanting," which de- 
scription occasioned its identification by Hughan as being in the custody of the Grand 
Lodge of England, to which reference has already been made. It is strange that the part 
inking was found with the Roll, and appe&ra m have been ent off designedly from the orig- 
inal. idie severed portions, when applied to the remainder of the scroll, clearly establishes, 
if farther proof was necessary,* that it is the roll so long missing from York; but it is now 

1 Freemason, October 18, 1879. 

* “ The line of the writing relating to the • conduct of Masters ad Fellows ’ is rendered illegible, 
onlen the two portions are in juxtaposition” (Old Charges, p. 18). 
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scarcely probable that its history in the interim will be el -»red up. In the Proceedings of 
the Grand Lodge of England, 4th March 1840, then' is an intimation that “ Bro. White, the 
Grand Secretary, bad presented to the library a valuable and interesting collection of masonic 
works, consisting of 63 printed volume?, also an anuent manuscript.” If the latter wa* 
a copy of the “ Old Charges,” it must have been this .articular MS. or No. 5, 9 the origin 
of No. 4 has been clearly established. There were but three MSS. in Grand Lodge nntil 
the advent of No. 15, #ud at present Nos. 4 and 15 are the only representatives of their 
olaa at Freoroasr..,s’ Hall. It is considered to be of a little ater date than No. 21 , nd 
is a very indifferent copy of one of the earlier Y -k Rolls, its imperfection being increase! 
by the careless tracing ol an indistinct text by a transcriber. According to Hughan, whose 
description I follow, the conclusion is nniqne, viz., “Doe all &■ yon wonld bee done unto, 
and I beseech yon att every meeting and Assembly yon pray heartily for 11 Christians' - 
Farewell” 


23. “ AKTiQttrrY.” a. d. 1686. Lodge of “ Antiqnity,” London. 

Published in Hughan ’s 1 * * 4 “Old Charges” from a transcript of the original, certified by 
Mr. E. Jackson Barron, who else furnished n interesting account of the acroll, which is of 
parchment (9 feet by 11 inches), and headed by an engraving of the Royal Arms after the 
fashion asn&i in deeds of the period. The date of the engrating is fixed by the initials at 
the top “1 2 R” (James II., King), and under are emblazoned in separate shields the 
arms of the city of London and the Masons' Company. Then follows the* injunction, “ Fear 
God and keep his l ommandme nts, for this is the whole dnty of man.” The invocation be- 
ginning, “ In the name of the Great and Holy God/’ is in that respect different from the 
majority of the MSh. which commence, “ The might of the Father of Heaven.” The word 
“ Cratches occurs before the recital of the “ General Charges,” which Preston qnotes as 
“ Crafties,” but there is no doubt of the word being as stated, whatever meaning wag in- 
tended to be conveyed by the term. Preston also makes an unwarrantable addition to 
the conclusion of the fifteen articles, by inserting, “ At the installment of master,”* not 
to be- found in the original. The final sentences are ver* '■’’xgestive, viz., “ William Bray, 
fVe' -nian of London, and FVee-mason. Written by R , igott,* clearke to the Wor- 
shipful Society of the Free Masons of the City of jl 1 the second veare of the 

Raigne of our mont Gracious Soveraigu Lord, King Jar t . ... Second of England, etc., 
Annoq. Domini, 1686.” 

24. “Supreme Council, No. 1.” a. d. 1686. Golden Square, London. 

Not yet published. The Roll was met with lately in Wales, and acquired by Colonel 
Sbail well H. Clerko, who, in 1879, placed it in Hughan's hands for transcription,* an! 
afterward presented it to the “ Supreme Council, 33°, ” London, for their extensive Masonic 
Library. The “Old Charges ’’are written on two parchment skins, sewn together, and 
headed with an ornate illumination, the arms of London and the Masons Company (in two 
ovals), and the inscription “ J. 2d R. 1686,” the date being the same as that of its partner 
and predecessor. No. 23. The text sec mo to be that of the “ Dowluud” version (MS. 39), 
slightly modernized. 

1 Vide Fac-aimile of the first portion 0 scroll in Hughan’s Old Charges. 

* Cratnh, “a rack for liny or straw” („ -y). In the “Breeches” Bible, published a century 

before this MS., rrateh is printed instead of manger (Luke ii., ver. 16), 

* Illustrations of Masonry, 1788, etc., pp. 100-103. 

4 “ Robert Padgett, we are assured on competent authority, did not belong to, nor is his name to 
be found in the books of the Masons’ Company” Kenning Masonic Cyclopaedia, p 157), 

* Freetnason, October 11, 187#. 
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25. “ Yokk, No. 4.” A D. 1693. The “York” Lodge. 

Published in Hngcan’s “ Masonic Sketches.” It is written on a large roll of paper, 
elightly mutilated, and endorsed, 1 ‘'Brother Goo. Walker of Wetherby, to the Grand 
Lodge of York, 1777, No. 4, 1693,” and the date is fnrther certified by, “ These be the Con- 
stitncioBM of the noble and famous History, called Masonry, made and now in practice by 
the beat Mas ers »ad Fellows® for directing and guideing all that use the said Graft, 
rip ted p. me vicesimo tertio die Octobris, anno Itegni regis et Regina Gulielmy et Marie 
qninto annoque Domini 1693 — Mark Kypling.” The following singular record is at the 
foot of the Roll. 

“ The names of the Lodg. 

William Simpson Cristopher Thompson 

Anthony Horsman Cristopher Gill 

Mr. Isaac Brent, Lodg Ward,” * 

making, with the copyist, five members, and the warden of the lodge — six t nes in all. 

The text of No. 25 is not only valuable, from its containing the “ Apprentice Charge,” 
which is absent from the other York MSS., bnt especially so, from the anomalous instr lo- 
tions which are preliminary to the “Charges,” viz., “The one of the elders takeingthe 
Booke, and that Ace or nhe that is to bee made matron, shall lay their hands thereon, and the 
charge shall be given.”* The possibility of females having been admitted as Freemasons, 
and duly obligated, as in ordinary instances, has been a fruitful topic of inquiry and dis- 
cussion lince the publication of this Roll in 1871; and so far as a settlement of the point 
is conc med, we are no nearer to it now than we were then, because we cannot be certain 
tliat the insertion of “ rhee,” instead of they, was not a clerical error (which is the opinion 
of Hughan, Lyon, and Dr. Mackey). More, however, on this topic hereafter. Findel 
is unfortunate in his suggestion that “ the contents are almost exactly like those of the 
so-called \ ork Constitution,” * the fact being that they are quite dissimilar. 

26. “Alnwick.” a. d. 1701. Alnwick, 

Publ lined in American edition of Hughan’s “ Masonic Sketches,” etc., 1871, and in his 
“ Old Charges,” 1872; also “ Masonic Magazine,” February, 1874. “ The Masons’ Com titu- 
tious ” (as they are termed), are written on the first twelve pages preceding the records of the 
“ Company and Fellowship of Freemasons of a Lodge held at Alnwieke,” the ?rst minute 
of which begins 29th September 1701, “ being the Generali head meeting Day,” when several 
“orders to be observed” were agreed to. Evidently a recital of the “ Old Charges” was 
considered as a necessary prerequisite to the rules, and so they were entered accordingly. 
The folio volume belonged to the late Mr. Edwin Thew Turnbull of Alnwick who lent the 
whole of the records, including the MS., to Hughan for perusal, and for publication 
if considered desirable. A sketch of the old lodge by Huglian was given in the “ Free- 
mason,” 21st January 1871, and reprinted in the “ Masonic Magazine,” February 1874, 
also in other publications. The Latin sentences at the end of No. 26 hare been discovered 
by the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford in a little work of 1618, but they are not of any Masonic 
importance. 

1 We know nothing of its history prior to a. d. 1777, but it is probable that the Roll was 
lormerly the property of the Lodge, or one of its offshoots ; the latter most likely, as it was given 
by “ Geo. Walker” to the York Grand Lodge. 

* Vide Fac-simile in “ Old Charges,” 

•Have seen this manuscript, and believe it correctly printed by Hughan ” (Fort, The Early 
History and Antiquities of 1 reemasonry, p. 81). Hut see Lyon, History of the Lodge of Edinburgh, 
p. 181 . 

4 History of Freemasonry, p. 84. He also cites Dr. Krause in confirmation. 
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27. “ York, No. 2.” a.d. 1704. The 11 York ” Lodge. 

Published ic Hnghan’s “ M*sonio Sketches,” pp. 79 u8. It ia the jnnior of the York 
Bollu, written on parchment (60 by 7$ inch* s), and ii entitled “The Constitutions of 
Mauonrie, 1704,” the certificate being “ Script nono DieiSeptembrfc Anno Begni Pome Nre 
Anne Regina nunc Angl., etc., Tertio. Annoq. Pom. 1704;” bnt there i no signature. 
The her . ■ » r ';ver, may indicate the name of the scribe, “ An Annagramo on the name 
of Mi. ’tvlul lV» * th ’rt Preston to his friend Daniel Moult, npon the Art of Mueonrii , os 
followeth.” It is singular that No. 5 has a similar “ Azutgraimo/’ only given by William 
Kay “to his friend Rnbk Preston.” Findel, on his visit to York, failed to decipher 
thie anagram, 1 which I now reproduce : — 

“ K uch might be id of the noble art, 

▲ craft the. is worth Msteoraing m each part; 

8 undry nations, nobles and their kings also, 

O h how they sought its worth to know, 

IT bn rod Kid Solomon the wisest of all men, 

Bsason saw to love this science, then 
I’ll say no more, lest by my shallow ver? * I 
8 ndei vouring to praise,, should blemish Masonite.” 

This poem on the craft, forming the prologue to two copie of the “ Old Charges,” is 
certainly old as a composition, whatever may be said of ite merits, for it probably dates 
from the sixteenth century. As we see, by reference to the above, it was made to do dnty 
in 1704, just as it was need in its prototype (No. 1 of the York aeries), about a century 
earlier, with a few trifling alterations in the orthography. 

28. “ Scahboroi oh. * A. D. 1705. Grand Lodge of Canada. 

Published in “Mirror and Keystone,” Philadelphia, I860. The “Craftsman,” 
Hamilton, Ontario, February 1874, and “ Masonic Magazine, September 1879. It 
was published in 1860 by the late Mr. Leon Hyneman, as editor of the “ Mirror 

I and Keystone,” 1 bnt had been quite lost sight of until Mr. Jacob Norton of Bos- 

ton, U.S.A., made inquiries respecting the original, which was owned by the Eev, J. 
Wilton Kerr of Clinton, Canade Unfortunately it had been lent and mislaid; but after 
a search it was traced, and generously placed in the hands of Mr. T. B. Harris 
“ Grand Secretory of Canada ” for tliat Grand Lodge. A verbatim transcript was pub- 
lished shortly afterward bv the editor of the “ Craftsman, ” 1 whose appeal for its recovery 
(in connection with the earnest endeavors of Mr. Norton) was so successful. Hughan has 
forcibly observed, “ Such a result illustrates what may yet be done in the tracing of further 
MSS. if other brethren displayed equal earnestness and persistence.”* The value of this 
version is really greater on aecount of the endorsement, than for the text of the MS. itself, 
the former being of special importance (as also the concluding record of No. 25). More- 

I over, the date of the minute partly determines the age of the document, the antiquity 
claim, d by the Kev. J. Wilton Kerr being the fiist decade of the sixteenth century. The 
record reads thus; — “ We . \ . \ That att a private lodge held att Scarbrough in the County 
of York, the tenth dayof July 1705, before William Thompson. Esq., P’sidint of the «oid 
Lodge and severall others brethren Free Masons, the several p’sons whose names are here- 
vnto subscribed were then admitted into the said Fraternity. Ed. Thompson, Jo. Tem- 
pest, Robt. Johnson, Tho. Lister, Samuel W. 15 nek, Bichard Hudson.” The editor of tho 

! ■ “The anagram which I could not decipher” (Ibid). 

* August 23, 1860. It wan not an exact tv, .ouuctii m, as in the “ C uuulian Craitsmun.” 

'The motto on the seal is declared to be “In the Lord is all our trust” 

Masonic Magazine, 1879, p. 104. 
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“Craftsman,” who tm carefully scrutinized the MS., Bays, “ unheeitetingly the yew u* 
1705,” and ao did Mr. Leon Hyaeman; bat Mr. Kerr maintains that it is 150. On internal 
evidence l strongly lean to the year 1705, ana ail the more, because of the investigation by 
the editor; his decision being “ that there is reason to believe that the figure has been 
altered, a microscopio examination showing a difference in the color of the ink between 
that par* of the figure which makes a good seven, and that part which hi - been added, if 
the v©n has been transformed into a five. It is a very awkward and nnsymmetrical five 
os it i mds; remove “.he part supposed to be added, and a very good seven remains.” 
Hughs; accepts the yt *r as 1705, and considers that the copy of the “ Old Charges” was 
probably mudc for that meeting and subsequent ones intended to be held, the admission! 
being recorded on the blank side with the signatures of the initiate's The newly initiated 
members <dgned the record of their iidmi«9ion in the t >rly procc edings of the old lodge at 
York. 1 * * There are several Thompsons entered as member? in those records, bnt not a 
“William” Thompson, the President in 1705 being Sir George Tempest 


29. “Papwobth.” *a.d. 1714. Mr. Wyatt Papworth, London. 

Published in Hoghan’s “ Old Charges,” pp. 75-79. Tbs document was originally in 
the form of a Roll, written on pages ot foolscap size, whioh were joined continuously 
Afterward, probably for convenience, the pages were again separated and made into a 
book of twenty-fonr folios. The “ water-mark ” consists of a crown and the letter , “ 0. 
R.” above, so that it could not have been written before 1714. It was purchased by Mr. 
papworth from a London bookseller about twenty years ago; and, as it lacked the conclu- 
sion of the ordinary MSS. (Rules 16 to 18 inclusive, as in No. 15), that gentleman hits 
supplied the omission from No. 39, which it closely resembles. The motto a. the begin- 
ning of the Roll is, “ In God is all our Trust,” 8 the previous MS. (No. 28) having a similar 
one on its seal (“ In the Lord is all our Trust S! ). 

30. “Gateshead.” *a.d. 1730. Lodge of “ Industry,” Gateshead. 

Published, in “ Masonic Magazine,” September 1875, with an article (continued from 
the August number) by the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, explanatory of the early bistory of 
the Lodge of “ Industry,” Gateshead. Wo hero find a very late instance of a lodge utiliz- 
ing the “Old Charges,” presumably for reading to the initiates. Their occurrence at so 
advanced a period of the last century, as a portion of the laws of the craft, is doubtless owing 
to the lodge having been mainly an operative one, and independent ot the Grand Lodge 
until 1735. The “general” and special claneos, which closely resemble those of No. 15, 
are entitled “ Orders of Antiqnity,” and consist of some twenty-one rules, living numbered 
accordingly. They were written about A. D. 1730, the oldest minutes being bound up with 
a copy of the “ Constitutions” of A.D. 1723. 8 The “ Apprentice C ders” were entered a 
little later, and, as Woodford says, “in their present form are unique.” They begin by 
reminding the apprentices about to be “ charged,” that, “ as you are Contracted and liound 
to one of our Brethren, we are here assembled together with one accord to de- ’.are unto 
you the Laudable Dutys appertaining unto those yt are apprentices; ” and then recite an 
epi* ized history of the craft from the “ Tower of Babylon ” to the royal Solomon, the 
reminder corresponding with similar clauses 1 Nos. 11, 20, 25, and 37, though exceeding 
them in length; then comes the parting counsel to the neophytes, that they should “ be- 
have one to another gentlely, Friendily, Lovingly and Brotherly; not churlishly, presump- 

1 Masonic Sketches, part i, p. 40. 

* The Bricklayers and Tylers 1 Company had a similar motto. 

•Sketch of the Lodge of “Industry,” with the By-Laws, 1870. 
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tuonoly, and forwardly; bnt so that all yonr works (word*?) and action* m y redonnd to 
the Glory >f God, tho'good report of the Fellowship and Company. So help you God. 
Amen.” In idl probability, these “ Order* of Antiquity ” reprodnce o much older version, 
now raiding. 

Dl. “ Rawlinson.” *a.d. 1730. “ Bodleian Library,” Oxford 

Published in “ Freemasons’ Magazine,” March and April 1856, and “ Masonic Maga- 
zine,” September 1876. The original hau not been traced, the note in the “ 8 rap Bool 
being to the effect, “Copied from an old MS. in the possess! of Dr. Rawlinson by 
which we know that Richard ltawlinson, LL.D., 'P.R.S., *owa an enthnsketic Masonic 
collector, possessed an ancient version, from which this transcript was made abont 1*30. 
The termination to nnnsual, for, insbad of “the content! if Jis llooke,” or some uch 
form, the words substituted are “ the holy contenti oj this Roil: 


(B) LAT E TRANSCRIPTS OF THE “OLD CHARGES.” 


32. (MS. 8 ) "Spencer.” a.d. 1726. Mr. E. T. Carson, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 

Published in the “ Old Constitutions,” by Mr. R. Spencer, 1871. I take this MS. to 
be in the main a copy of No. 8 ,' or, at all events, of one vtry like it It is the only ver- 
sion that resembles No. 8 , though then: are printed copies that generally agree, which, as 
‘they are evidently taken from Nos. 8 or 32, need not be qnoted as extra versions. The 
MS. was purchased in July 1875, at the sale of the late Mr. Rieb rd Spencer’s valuable 
Masonic library, for Mr. Enoch Terry Carson, of Cincinnati, the well-known Masonic bibli- 
ography Itis beantifnlly written, in imitation of the “ copperplate ’’style, in a small book, 
the size of the early issues of Cole’s “Constitutions,” and was probably the text from 
which those editions wore engraved. It may have been actually a copy of No. 8 , not 
necessarily exact; and if so, the “Inigo Jones MS.” is the only document of Jt kind we 
now know of. I very mnch incline to this view, although some anthorities set np No. 
32 as an independent version. Color is lent to the supposition by the style i which the 
MS. is written, which is highly suggi-<?tive of its being intended as a model for the art of 
the engraver. 

33. (MS. 2) “ W oopford. ” a.d. 1728. The Rev, A. F. A, Woodford, London. 


34. (MS. 2) “ Scpreme Council, No. 2.” a.d. 1728. Golden Sqnare, London. 

These? MSS. arc certainly copies of No. 2, and are little gems of epigraphy. The first 
was pnrohased a few years ago by the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford from Mr cslake t 
seller, Bristol, and contains the arms plate of “William Cow per, Esq., Clerk to the Par 
liam. nts” (Grand Secretary, 1723), anti the inscription, “ This is a very ancient record of 
Ma jonry, w* was l copy’d for me by W“ Reid, Secretary to the Grand lodge, 1728 L 
Coleraine, Grd. Master, Al. Choke Itepy; Nat Black* shy and Jo. Higmoro, G Wardens. 
The wcond is in the library of the “ Supreme Council, 33° ,” London, and m a pencil note 

> Five years before the discovery of No. 8, the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford sugge sted that this 
document was a copy of au older MS., and not a tranr rript of No. 47. It would seem, therefore, 
that the surmise of 1872 was realized in 1879, « many points of resemblance plainly indicate No. 8, 
as the origins! of Not. 82 and 47. 
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a termed, " Lord (doraina MS.” In date, die, and style it naemblt • the former, and 
<raa probably a transcript made for lord Coleraine, the Grand Matter, 1727-88. Bound in 
" morocco gilt,” or otherwise attractively habilitated, Not. 32, 33, and 34 form a hand* 
some tno. 

99. (MS. 1«) " Mxukwk No. a." a.b. 1762. Old lodge at Melroce 

Thk ia dmply a transcript of No. 18, and ia thna referred to in the Record*: “Given 
oat thia day the old Right* of the Lodge contained in a long Roil to bo extracted by Nichol 
Bowt and Thomap Murr, and they are to be allowed for their trouble.”' Tne copy ia 
•till prr^orved by the lodgr, sad a i probably in common ate, the older Roil being re- 
served for important occasions? A similar practice now obtain* in the “ York ” lodge, 
where to ordinary viaitora arc exhibited copits of the ancient document*— a precautionary 
meaauro which cannot be too highly commended— and doubtlea* aHord* ample aa tiafac tion 
to all who have not made the subject a special study. 

36. (MS. 13) “Tthhah.” *a.d. 1828. Mr. W. J. Hughan, Tram. 

The transcript, which resembles No. 13, waa once the prop . "y of the late Mr. 
John Tun.- ah, of Bolton, for many year* Prov. Grand Secretory oi East Lancashi re; 
ind, on hia decease, was presented by his jartner, Mr. Jam« Newton, to i fellow 
Masonic student, Mr. llughon The water-mark in tho paper is of the year 1828. 
There or® ft variety of note on the manuscript, one being, “Thi may be a copy 
of the old MS. said to have bee n in the poe^ 'jion of Nic 1 Stone, a sculptor unde? 
Inigo Jones, which wa destroyed with many others, 1720 (vide Preston, p. 217);” and 
another, “ The Parchment MS. may be the original ('barter of Constitution and Obligation 
*ent from the Grand Lodge (or Lodge of Antiquity), when the Lodge at Bolton wa*. con- 
stituted, A.D. , varied according to circumstance* of tho time” to all of which we 

must IMS* Yes! it may bi t 

37. ‘ Ween.” a.d. 1852. The Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, London. 

Published in “ M ironic Magazine,” December 1879. It is endorsed “ Copy from an 
ancient parchment Roll, written in old Norman English abont the date of 1600 tnd said 
lo be a true copy of the original found amongst the papers of Sir Christopher Wren, who 
built St Paul’s Cathedral, London. This parchment roll belonged to tho late Rev Mr. 
Crane, a very learned divine and most zealous Mason, and who was for many years P. G. 
Sec. for the Province, when Sir Robert S. Cotton (father of tho present Lord Com berm err, 
and now R. W. P. G. Master) was the I'rovincia) Grand Master for Cheshire.” Signed 
“ Bro. S. Browne, Secretary id Treasurer of the * Cestrian,’ 615, Chester A. L., 1852, 
December 4th.” It wits purdmeed, with other papers from the latter, by Mr. W. R. Bain- 
bridge, of Liverpool, prior to Mr. Browne leaving for North Wales, whore he died; and its 
name has also bet a known m the “ Browne” or “ Crane” MS. ; but as the endorsement is 
particular in mentioning its origin, I think the title .‘elected is the preferable one, especially 
as « very item is useful as a means of possible identification. The MS. begins with the con- 
cluding part of the “ Euclid Charges,” and apparently did so from th> first, tho folios 
being consecutively nnmbered if complete.’ The conclusion is in Latin, signed “ Vera 
i-opis, etc., J. L. Higsom.” I presnmc the Latin sentences were inserted in the original 
of this MR, au in No. 26, to exhibit the linguistic abilities of the scribe— certainly not for 
the information of the craftsmen, to whom all such recitals must have been even less edify- 
ing than they wonld be to operative masons of our own d &y. 

’ Masonic Magazine, May I860. • Freemason, March 6, 1880, 


’ Freemason, March 6, 1880, 
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(C) PRINTED OOPIEa, EXTRACT**. OR REFERENCES. 

88. “ Diiwotr.” * 16th Century. G. L. Minute, i (Ancient*). 

(2. “ Modoam.” * 17th Century. G. L. Minute* Ancient*). 

The only allusion* I can find to version* of the “ Conititution* ” in the record* of the 
“Ancient*,”’ occur* in a minute of December 6, 1752, vis.: “The Grand Secretary 
desired to know whether there was any other book? or niautiicripU mor than had been 
delivered to h'~ upon tho 2d of Feb., 1752. To which several of the Brethren answered 

that they did not know of any. Others said they know Mr. Morgan had a roll of parch- 

ment of prodigious length which contained some historical matters relative to the ancient 
Craft, which parchment they did suppose he had tnfcen abroad with him. It was further 
raid, that many manuscript* were lost emonfst the Isxige* lately modernised, where n 
vestige of the Ancient Craft was not sutfertd to be revived or practised; and that it was 
for this reason so many of -hem withdrew from Lodges (under the modern sanction) to 
support the true ancient system. ,% .*. Tho Grand Hem-tary produc'd n very old manu- 
script, written or copied by one Bramhall, of Canterbury, in the reign of King Henry the 
Seventh, which was presented to Br. Demmtt (in 1748) by one of tho descendants of 
the Writer. On perusal it proved to contain the whole matter in the fore-mentioned parch- 
ment, as well er> other matters not In that parchment.” 

It may be fairly assumed that the«o two Rills are rightly placed in tho present serie 
being in all probability eopiei of the “Old Charges.” Laurence Permntt was tho Grand 
Secret." =y alluded to, his predecessor being John Morgan The documents still await dit- 
covery. 

39. “ Dow la xd.” * 17th Century. 

Published In “ Gentleman’* Magazine,” 1815, und Hughan’s “ Old Charges.” The ori- 
ginal of this .yjpy is dm. missing ; and though In 1872 Hughan expressed the hope “ that 
»fter coreftil compan ion, it will he traced to one of the MSS. ext sat,” the expectation 
has not yet bem realized. Mr. Jnme- Dowlaud, who forwarded it to the editor of the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for publication in 1815, thus described the document, “For the 
gratification of your reader,*, x send you a curious address respecting Freemasonry, which 
not long since came into my possession. It is written on n long roll of parchment, in a very 
clear hand, apparently early in the seventeenth century, and very prthably is copied 
from a MS. of earlier date.* Woodford style*, it “ that most ancient form of the Con- 
stitutions,” and places it at “about 1500,” or rather as representing a MS. of that period.’” 
Of course Mr. Dow land’s estimate may have been an erroneous one, as wc really know 
nothing as to his paleographical qualifications ; still under present circumstances, we can 
hut accept the period assigned hy him, because of whatever date the original or auto- 
graphic version may have been, the Dowlaud .Scroti and the other “ Old Charges ” (properly 
so termed) that have come down to ns, are hut inter copies of types differing more or less 
from those circulated in the first instance.* I do not quite agree with Woodford, that “ the 
1 The Junior or Schismatic O. Lodge of England. 

•Gentleman’s Magazine, March 31, 1815, p. 489. • Preface to the “Old Charge^’’ p. ju. 

•The < stimate furaishid by Findel is of a very unsatisfactory character, viz; “With this 
document most of the manuscript* known to us agree, excepting only in a few unessential said 
unimportant particulars, am for < sample, a scroll of the Lodge of Hop. at Bradford; also one 
in York, of the year 1704; the Lan»JuWu** Manuscript ; one of Laurie's,” etc. (History of 
iY maeonry, pp, S3, 33). As Dowiand’s text ia of the ordir ry kind, it will bo readily Men that tho 
differences are neither few nor important 
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Harleun 2054 w nearly u verlmtlm ropy of Rowland's form," or that “ it it really a copy 
of Rowland's itself, though made abont ton year* later,” because the differences in the 
two Torsions are not explainable) by the suggestion of « rrors in transcription, or of vexa- 
tious clerical alterations, t.g., the difference in the pages, the customary Latin sentences 
being in the om instance before the " Ordinary Charge*.,” and in the other at the conclu- 
sion of th ; Roll; st-ll it is not a matter that we can be quite certain about ut the present 
time, and Mr. Woodford’s opinion on this or any other point relating to Masonic antiquities, 
is entitled to very respectful consideration. At any rate we are bound to coincide with 
him as to No. 30 being a transcript of probably the oldest original of any MS., except Nos. 
I and 2 of this series. 

40. “ Dr. Plot. ” • 17th Century. 

Published in "Natural History of Staffordshire,’” 1686. Dr. Robert Plot, Keeper of 
the A ihmoleun Musenm, Oxford, in rattier a sarcastic manner, examines the claims of the 
“ Society of Freemasons ” to antiquity in bis noted “ Natural History” of a.d. 1686, ard 
particularly ailndee to the “ large parchment volum they hare amongst them, containing 
the History and Rules of the cruft of masonry. Which there is deduced, not only from 
-<acrtd writ, but profane story, particularly that it wa» brought into England by St Amphi- 
bat, and first comuunic ated to St. Alban, who set down the Charges of masonry and 
was made paymaster and Governor of the King's works, and gave them charges and 
manner:) as St. Amphibtil had taught him. Which wore after confirmed by King Atheletan, 
whose youngest son Ed try n loved well masonry, took npon him the chargee, and learned 
the manners, and obtained for them of his father a free- Charter. Whereupon lie caused thorn 
to assemble at York, and to bring all the old Books of their craft, and out of them ordained 
such charges and manners, as they then thought fit; which charges on the said Schrule or 
Parchment volum, are in part declared; and thus was the craft of masonry grounded and 
confirmed in England. It la also there 1 declared tliat these charges and manners were 
after pernsed and approved by King Hot. 6. and his council, both us to Masters and mimes 
of this, right Worshipful craft. ” It is impossible to decide as to the date of the "Schroie 
of parchment,” so I have inserted the latest estimate that can be fixed, and simply remark 
ut present that no existing MIS. agrees exactly with these references or extracts from the 
“parchment volum.” 

41. " Habgbove.” * 17th Centnry. 

The extract from a MS. not now known, ami which was said to be at York a.j>. 1818, 
in Haigrovo’s History of that city,’ does not agree with any existing MS., either at York 
or elsewhere, for which reason Ilughun, in his Old Charges," gives a portion of the quo- 
tation, the remainder being, “ And when this Assembly was gathered together, they made 
a cry, that all Masons, both old and young, that had any writeinge or understanding of the 
.-'larges that were before in the land, or in any other land tixat they should bring them 
forth; and when they were secured and examined, there was found some in French, some 
in Greek, some in English, .nil some in other languages, and he commanded a booke 
thereof to be made, and tliat it should be read and told when any Mason should be made 
and to give his charge; and from tliat time to this. Masons have kept and ofiserved this 
form.” 

.The only living member of the extinct Grand Lodge, when this work was written, was 
Mr Blanchard, proprietor of the “York Chronicle.” The author (Hargrove) states: — 
“ About the year 1787, the meetings of this (Grand) T<odge were discontinued, snd the 
only member now remaining is Mr. Blanchard, to whom the writer is indebted for infor- 

1 Chapter viii. , pp. 816-318. 

•Hargrove’s H .tor of the Ancient City of York, 1818, voL ii. pp. 475-486. 
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matio.. on the subject He was a membc r many year*, and being ‘ Ot..nd Secretary,’ an 
the books «nd paper w hich belonged to the Lodge are still in hi* pa ion.” 1 In the 
extract the “Royal Edwin” k apok.n of at. “a Great Protector” for the craft, and it is 
* ® rcorded that WThen the ancient Myrtc rie of Mason rio had been depretwid in Eng- 
land by reason of great warn , through divi-rao nations, then Athelston, onr worthye king, 
i ud bring the land to rest and peace.” In feme reapeets the language of the extract agrees 
•core nearly with the quotation from an old MS, noted in Dr. Anderson's “ Constitutior? s,” 
than with ay of the existing texts. 


42. See Ante. Vo. 38. 


43. “Masons’ C o.” *17th Century. 

In he “ Edinburgh Review,” 1839,* is an interesting article by Sir Franck 1 algrave, 
wherein mention is made of an inventory of the contents of the chest of the London 
■ > Company, “which not very long since contained (i.e., shortly before 1839), a 
Book wrote on parchment, and bound or sticht in parchment, containing an 113 annals of 
the antiquity, rise, rnd progress of the art and mystery of Masonry.” 


44. (MS. 11) “ Robebtb.” • 17th Cantury. 

The lit rary of the late Mr. Richard Spencer contained several rare masonic works, some 
being unique copies. No. 240 at the “ Spencer-Sale ” was published in 1722 at the moder- 
ate price of I tponce.* How many the edition consisted of (hundreds or thousand..) I 
usnnoi say, but in the catalogue it ts described as “ unique the public museum* ha been 
• ^hed in vain.” It was republish. , i in Mr. SpencerY e dition of the “ Old Constitution. ” 
8180 mt vmtely by that i “ de£at ’g able Maonic collector and student Its title, 
(‘ Printed and sold by J. Roberts in Warwick-Lane, mdccxil*) is “THE OLD CON- 
STITT riONS Belonging to the Ancient and Honourable SOCIETY of Fra and ac- 
cepted MASONS Taken from a Manuscript wrote a bore Five Hundred Years Since.” The 
claim for its great .ntiquity wan scarcely commensurate with the modest price asked for a 
copy of the publication in 1722, and I need hardly ray, was not justified. 

As the first printed pamphlet for general sale on Freemasonry, and typographically 
one of the best issue 1, it has a special v alue quite apart from its alleged age. ,nr. particu- 
lari y a it preceded the first “ Book of Constitutions ” of the premier Grand Lodg, by one 
year. The prefac. is chkifiy an apology for the existence of the Society of Fnemasons, 
in which it is seated that “ none of the Persons of Honour who have lately grac’d the Society 
with their Presence, b» e yet seen any Rearon to 1 k> asham’d of them, or to withdraw their 
Protection from them,” therefore it seems probable that the tract was edited bv some one 
who was at least well acquainted with, if not a member of. the fraternity. The conclusion 
also suggest’ the aim of the publisher, viz., “It has vet Eeen the World but in Fragments, 
but is now put together as a Thing of too much Significancy to pass our Observation, md 

1 Ibid., p. 476 (see No. 18). 

’ V°l. ki*., April 1839, p. 103. Sir F Palgrave adds: But this document js now not to be 
found.” 

•The only copy known was purehnsed at this sale on behalf of Mr. R. F. Bower, of Keokuk, 
Iowa, who hag one of the finest Masonic libraries in the world, consisting of some thonaandu of 
volumes of books, pamphlets, MSS., and medals. The price paid for it was £P, 10s. The valuable 
works und MSS. at the sale were mainly divided by competition between him and his friend Mr. 
Carson, the eminent Masonic bibliographer. 
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which will effectually vindicate the Ancient Society .f Freemasons from all that has or can 
be -aid tgaini them.” 

The writer do« not inform ns of what the “ fragments” consisted, nme-a, indeed, he 
refer ) to a portion of the legendary history not peculiar to the society. 

I have no hesitation in terming the “ Robert i ” version a reproduction, or a counterpart, 
of No. 11, not only from the fact that there u not another MS. which so resembles it, but 
also because the differences are so trivial in the text, and the additions so evidently of an 
editorial character, that the proofs of such an origin are irrefragable. Woodford and 
Hugh in both concur in this view. Tho 13th rule of No. 11 is omitted (apparently a 
clerical error), but is suppliod in No. 44 1 (it is, however, common to moat MSS. and will 
be generally recognisable in No. 13, Clause 2, of the Special Charges). Tho 21st rule of 
the one is divided into two in the other, and after the 26th (the wholo of tho rule being 
numbered consecutively from the first), the obligation is inserted in No. 44, as well as at 
the end, the latter only being in No. 11. Then, again, the ten separate rules untitled 
“This Charge belongeth to Apprentices,”’ which immediately follow in t*'o former, come 
after “ The New Articles ” in tho latter, but it only denotes a variation in the order, and 
does not affect the contents. The “ New Articles,” which are undated and undoseribed in 
No. 11, are in No. 44 entitled “Additional Orders and Constitutions made and agreed 
upon at a General Assembly held at . . . , on the Eighth Day of December 1663.” 
Had he been placed in a “ witness box” I am afraid the editor of tho “ Roberts MS.” 
would have found a difficulty in producing authority for his statement, that the original 
document was written “ more than five hundred years since;” indeed, he himself dates a 
portion of it in tho seventeenth century. However, he understood how to please his 
readers at the period in question, even if he failed to furnish evidence in support of the 
claim to such high antiquity. So far as I can judge, he udded a clause to tho “ New 
Articles,” which is not only absent from all known MSS., but is manifestly a modem 
innovation. “ VI. That no person shall be accepted a Freemason, unless he be one and 
tweuty yeare old, or more.” Tho “ Constitutions of 1722 ” are said to liave contained allu- 
sions to several “ High degrees of Freemasonry,” but the statement is wholly incorrect, as 
nughan holds a letter from the owner of this pamphlet, and publisher of the first repro- 
duction (Mr. Richard Spencer of Loudou), explicitly denying the assertion. 


45. (MS. 12) “ Briscoe.” * 17th Century. 


“Sam. Briscoe, at the Bell Savage on Ludgato Hill,” was the pnblisher of another 
version, the editor of which was iess pretentious in his claim than his immediate prede- 
cessor; for in 1724 ho only assumed the original to be “ of near 300 years Translation into 
the English.” Mr. R. F. Bower of Keokuk, U.S. A., lias one of tho jiamphlcts. and other 
copies have been mentioned. The first and second editions (1724-25) are represented in 
the British Museum. “ A Masonic Student ” ’ (whose non de phime is not sufficient to 
hide his identity), says he “does not attach much value to such works us Briscoe ‘s pam- 
phlet . . . many of the observances are pundy imaginary, meant, in fact, as a ‘ skit ’ 

upon the order, resembling Dean Swift’s more humorous, but equally idle, attack on 
Freemasonry.” These well-deserved strictures are fulminated against tho compilation 
undet review, wherom is narrated, in a somewhat faeotious manner, “ An Accidental 
discovery of the Ceremonies made use of ill the several Lodges, upon the admittance of a 
Brother as a Free and Accepted Mason.” I have, however, to deal simply with the 
primed copy of the “ Old Charges,” and I am persuaded that sulistantially it is founded 
on No. 12; the reasons for this view are conclusive to my mind, and have been partially 

1 In Koberts’ Ms. it is No. 12, his No. 13 being No. 12 in the Harleian MS., 1912. 

•No. 8 is omitted in No. 11, but supplied in No. 44 : “V. You ahull not maintain any disobedient 
aigumvat with your Muster, Dame, or u jy Free-Mason." k Freemason, March 29, 1873. 
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jjiTen by Hnghan. 1 It does not apps it to have been again reprinted in full, until October 
18i3, in the “ Masonic Magiudne,” and in the “ Freemason’s Chronicle,” 1876. 

46. “Bakeh.” • 17th Century. 

Aa it ia well to register all reference! to the “ Old Charges,” I have msevied thi one in the 
enumeration. It occurs in a foot-note by Dr. Rswlinson, in the copv of hi MS. n explti- 
nation of the legend of King Athelatan having caused “ Roll or Book to be made, which 
declared how this Science a i first invented; . . . which Boll or '3ook he Commrndei 
to be read and plainly recited when a man wai to be a Fro Mason, that he might 
fully understand what Articles, Rules, oad Orders he laid himself under, well and truly 
keep and observe to the utmost of his power,” * as follows: * One of th< io Rolls hare sen 
in she po wsion of Mr. Baker, a carpenter in Moorfields.” I ra anxious to note this 
reference to a “ Roll,” because of the error previously alluded to in confounding it with 
No. 2. 

47. (MSS. 8 & 32) “ Cole.” • 17th Century. 

As I think it probable that No. 32, the original of B> njamir Cole’s engraved editions 
of 1728-29 .ad 1731, wes derived from No. 8, it i but fair to class the present number as 
u representative at least of a seventeenth century version; and of all reproductions it was 
the finest issued in the last century. The whole of the interesting little hot- «r print) « 
from ngraved plates, dedicated in 1728-29 to the R'sht Hon. the Lord Kingston Orand 
Master nd though not dated, the dedication is sufficient to fix tl period >f it fe-.enh 
Ordinary editions were published in 1751 etc.- but it was not until 186 that fac-simile 
of the angraved series was issued, when Hugban made it an attractive feature < his 
literary venture— the “ Constitutions of the Freemasons.” Dr. Kloes is incorrect m clast 
>ng this version with No. 45.* 

48. (MSS. 8 & 32) “Dodd.” *17th Century. 

Mr. Spencer * thinks that from one or two differences “ and minor alterations in por- 
tions of the text, the printer, or editor, had never seen Cole’s book;’’ oat 1 lug. an is 
of opinion that the one is a reproduction of the other, with f imply a few fanciful changer 
for which ai example had been set by Masonic historians of the period. Mr. Carson, for 
* hoir.it was purchased at the “ Spencer-Sale,” concur* in this view, and add - therefore 
itappe - tome that Cole’s Editions, 1728-31-51, etc., and the Spencer manuscript now 
in nr collection, and the present reprint, are substantially, though not identically, mu and 
the same Constitutions.” 4 Two copies are known to be in the United States, vrt. , the one 
herein described, anc mother own, d by Mr. R. F. Bow, r. Mr. ^Spencer ^knevre o three , m 
all. It has been faithfully reproduced by Mr. E. T. Carol <18 ») to; the first time, the 
original being a small quarto of twenty pages. The title is “ The Begimungwid first Foun- 
dation of the most worthy Craft of Masonry, with the Charges thereunto banging, 
it is aid to bo “ By a Ikice&s’d Brother, tor the Benefit of his ldow It was Fnnted 
for Mrs, Dodd, at the Pr cock without Temple Bar, MDeexxnx (Price Six-pence) No 
statement is mad. s to ite origin or age, but as already exprr *ed, I have no doubt of its 

. Freemason, April 5, 1873 ,Ma *° D1 Magazine, 1873, J, 103. 

• The second edition- was dedicated in 1731 to Lord Level, the ( hand Master. Benjamin Cole 
was tire mgmvor of the Orand Lodge Lists, 174V17C8 (ride Four Old-Lodges p^ 1* 

. Bibliographic ler Freinimirer, p. 135. At .previously noticed, itisthuM& tha. was printed in 

the Freemasons’ Magazine lor 1794 ; not No. 3. 

• The Publisher to the Subscribers of the Old Constitutions, p. nr. 

•Introduction to •• the third reprint by the Masonic ArehreologicrU Society of Cincinnati. 1873. 
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bong « copy of No*. 8 ar 32, or 5 reprint of No. 47, engraved edition, the original of the 
two lm being ft seventeenth century vendon, 

49. HuiAiE, Tho “Bedford" Lodge, London. 

Front the ainntes of thy “ Bedford ” Lodg, No. 157, we learn that in January 1809, 
1 U then acreta “ Bro. Hams,” waa thanked “ for hi. pres snt ,f undent aannaoripta 
in parchment, contomag the onginai Charge rind part of the lectui e on Craft Maeonry.” * 

50. “ Battt Langley.” 18th Century. 

ftibikhed in the “Builder's Oomph at Assistant," 3rd edition, 1738. Batty Lander a 
prolific nter published hh • I ractical Geometry * in 1726, which he dedicate to l£rd 
y ’ “ 1 *®* d mo#t Ancient and Hoaomuble Society,” and subscribed Hm<«» 

jmnr moot devoted mrmnt” In 1736 appeared bin “Ancient Masonry, Both in the 
! iwory and ractice d^i«»ted to I incis, Duke of Lorraine ind forty British noblemen; 
ul .0 to all others the Might Hon. and Bight Worshipful Master, of Mason r by theto 
numbi servant and ffectionate brother, B. Langley.” I cite these word,, in order to es- 
rablish the fact that toe Builder’ Compleat Assistant,” of which only the third edition 
is available n the library of the British, Museum, must hay® originally appeared after 1726. 

» hen Augley was not a freemason, and to fonnd an inference that it was published some 
few years at li art before the second edition of the “Book of Constitutions, The Masonic 
legend, which is given with some fulne , is called “ The Introduction of Geometry ” a nd 
u aongrt famous “Geometers” are named “Nimrod, Abraham, Euclid Hiram, Greens ” 
etc. The sources of information open to Iangley at the time of writing, were MSS. 44 
45, and 47 in this series, and Anderson's Constitution!? of A.D. 1723. As Edwin is styled 
toe son of Athelstan, No. 47, which calls him brotner, could not have been referred* to. 
No. 44 recites the Edwin legend, bnt leaves ont his name; whilst No. 45 nses the word 
* », bnt spells the n ne in snch a manner as to defy identification. On the whole it is 
fairly clear that fangley nw t have followed Dr. Anderaon (1723), who plainly desigiwtes 
Edwin asri fte son of Athelstan. It may be added, that the two legend are ir reneralLree- 
ment Without being of any sp< cial value, per *e the fact of the legendary history of the 
mft being given at uch length by a pi Mica! rohitect and builder, taken into considera- 
i ion with the ledwation of hi woric on “Ancient Masonry ” to a number of “ Freemasons” 
of i xalted rank, ford additional evidence, if snch be muired, of the close and intimate 
connection which continued to exist between operative and speculative Mason ry tor man y 
years after the eeta lishment of the Gmnd Lodge of K- g .-t y 3 

61. “ Kraus*.” * 18th Century. 

Tb, totalled “ Yore. MS. of A.D. 926 ” has been inve tod with much more importance 
*nd antiquity than it deserves, for it is quite possible that even the righto* nib eeutnrv is 
too ««rly a date to assign for its compilation. It first »w the light, that i„ to say it was 
first annonneed in 1808 through a German version having been issued by Herr Schneider 
of Altenbnrg, rom a Latin translation said to be certified by “ Stonehonse, York, January 
4, 1806” (ofwhom no taco can be fonnd); and in 1810 this German re-translation was 
.nuted by Dr. Krause in “Die drei Afltesten Knnsturkunden der Freimanrer Bruders- 
f™' An B £“\ w “ Panted to Hughan by Woodford for insertion in the 

Old Charges or Bntnh Freemasons;" but neither of these “experts” believe it to be of 
any red antiquity. Dr. George Kloc denied its genuineness, “and contended that the 
Latin translation, which was certified by Stonehouse, had been prepared before 18U6, and 

1 Romcrucian, London, January, 1876 
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in preparing it un ancient Kwmuorspt had been remodelled on the — baaia aa the 
lvid edition »f Andenoa’a Conatitution. fncanae the term ‘Noachida 8 la -mploud in 
noth, but u tonud nowuc, ol*e.” Finrtei visited England, by desire of the “ Or man 
• uon of ft. ema -ons,” to thoroug ily mvaiwgate matt • the Historian, however, mled 
to find aught so confirm ita claima to antiquity, and returned to Germany rith a stronger 
behef than en r aa to ita being neither a York Charter, nor of the year §26; and, i ftot, 
he .ring, it down to a much more modem date.” 1 The character and history of thia 
MS. will be considered in a eej rate c nap ter. 

omit from the foregoing liat mere partkl reprint* of any one of the MSS. There are 
many of them ckuowiedged or otherwise, and each takea ita text from one or more of the 
version;) herein dc Bribed. 

Then, again, there u re nnmeroua regulations of the craft, from an ,*rly date, which 
in many respects, contain points of agreement with the MS. Constitutions, particularly 
those of Scottish origin. There will be duly considered in their regular order, but as the* 
L«gend of the Guild does not appear, they cannot fairly be clasred with the “ Old 
Charge ” though one document of the year 1658 * very nearly re whet the necessary crite- 
>ion, giving, aa it does, a historical preamble, and a curious recital of the “ KH winning 
t«gend I do not believe, however, that this remarkable declaration and agreement, or 
mutual contract, ever tuperteded the copy of the “Old Charges,” which was most prob- 
ably ms®? !)j the “ Maisten, Freemen, and fellow crafts, measones resident within the 
Burgh off Perth,” nd as the ime may be i ad of the “ Schaw Statutes” of 1598-99 and 
others, 1 must reserve their examination for a later chapter. 

Strictly speaking, the two seniors in the foregoing series are not forms of the “ Old 
Charges,” although they donbtle« represent a certain class of Masonic document* -iron 
lating in the fourteenth ,nd fifteenth centuri of which we have otherwisa no contem- 
porary record whatsoever. 

The first was in part a Boman Catholic manual of devotion,* the versifier, who wi almost 
certainly a priest,* having had access to documents in “olde tyme wiyten,” respecting 
“ Th} one t craft of good musonry;" and the second distinctly gives, as*, personal narra- 
tive, what the chronicler fonnd “ write and tanght in ye boke of onr charges,” and often 
alludes to “the olde bokys of maaonry ” as the source of his statement His member 
ship, honorary or otherwise, maybe assumed from scattered references, such as, * ‘Elders y 
wer bi for n of masons had these Charg. wryten to hem as we have now in owr chargj 
It re well to keep this fact in mind, because some writers have woven very finc-spnn theo- 
rie ®> based upon the absence of certain passages *om there two versions, whereas the only 
safe method to pnrsue, under the circnmstanccm, is to deal with what they actually m»k«. 
known. At all events, the legends of the craft were accepted as ancient, at the period of 

1 History of Freemasonry, p. 89. 

• By-Laws of the St one and Perth Lodge (Perth, 1866) ; also Masonic Magazine, October 187a 
“ 04 ,,d< brotherhoods for the care of the temporal welfare of the members, the craft 

guilds were, like the rest of the guilds, at the same time religious fraternities. ... In this 
re sp- ct thi craft guilds of all countries are alike ; and in reading their statutes one might fanc y 
sometimes that the id craftsmen cared only for the well-being of their souLc All had particular 
saint*, for patrons, after - horn the society ws. frequently called ” (Lujo B rente no, On the History 
and Development of Guilds, p. 89 ; Smith’s Guilds p. cxxxiii). Fees were paid by the guild mem- 
bers tt their chaplains, and many are the quaint provisions made for lUeir religious welfare and 
their rites of burial, etc. 

4 “ And when the Gospel me rede schai ” (line 029). See also Halliweii, p. 41. 
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th« compilation of theae two documents, which there by confers a vety Kipwttble utiqnitf, 
to My the lea»t, ou the Ifaaonie traditions, and jitotu, that whether authentic or apocryphal, 
the i i Chargjai of the British Fr cmasons cannot be characterized az modem inventions. 

A# my chief object is to examine closely the several versions or forms of these Old 
Writings, and as far as possible to determine their relative value and character, I shall have 
to classify them according to their gemirai or special texts, the variations in their legt nde, 
familiarities iu the ordinances, and other points which will naturally claim our consider*, 
tion. The task befotu me is a »ufflciautly ouerona one, so many manusciipt “oonstitu 
li on» ” having been recently discovered. Happily, indeed, in number they 10 not quite 
eqmd the traditions of the Mohammedan or&l law, when the latter wre first arranged and 
1 edified. According to Oibbou,' " At the cud of two hundred years the Sound or ora! law 
wot fixed and consecrated by the labours of A1 Bochari, who diaciiminated seven thousand 
two hundred and soveuty-five genuine traditions, from a mass of three hundred thousand 
»yports of a more doubtful or spurious character!” After this feat, the present examine- 
tion ought not to be regarded as in any sense laborious. That in some degree the detalL 
may uppear dry and uninteresting I fear is quite possible, although there U authority for 
the bell f that the scrutiny of old documents is regarded by mauy persons as a pleasurable 
occupation. Indeed, a writer in the “ Spectator ” asserts: “I have heard one of the great- 
est geniuses this ag® has produced, who had b«?u trained up iu all the polite studies of 
Antiquity, assure me, upon hiu being obliged to search into severe] rolls and records, that, 
aotedthdtanding such an employment wm at first very dry and irksome to him, he at last 
took ac incwdible pleasure in it, and preferred it even to the reeding of Virgil or Cicero. ”* 
I cannot tatter myself that such a result will follow from a perusal of these pa but I 
can at lea t avow an iucr sing love for the 5 \quiry, and a growing inter et in the dctal’s 
as they are ?uc< aively brought forward for analysis. 

If ve now group the “Old Charge s” according to their text: (their several later ot 
compilation having been already considered), we shall find that aome five divisions wdl bo 
ill the classification that is requisite. 


(D) “ HALLIWELL” MS. (No. 1). 



Id this MS. dates shortly after the order of Bichard II.' for returns from the guilds 
( 1 st November 1388), and also those of the crafts (or “ Mysteries ”) I am strongly of opinion, 
not that it was, perhaps, copied from u return made in obedience to such an ordinance (aa 
I once thought probable),' but that os the charters and letters patent wore required to be 
produced before the king aad his council, by all in possession of such documents, under 
• * penalty of their being disannulled if not so exhibited; a thorough examination had to 
be made of the effects of the various guilds, crafts, and brotherhood^ and thus a quantity 
if-, raotei ial wob brought to light in the form of returns and miscellaneous records, which, 
in the instance of the masons, were utilised by this priest poet,* who, in the exercise of hia 


■-fc sSins and Fall, voL lx., p. 278. 'Spectator, No, 447. 

• Vide Copy ot Writs, English Guilds, 1870, pp. 127-130. 4 “ The Four Old Lodges,” p. 25. 

Goguet, Origine des Loss, voL i. , p. 29, says : 11 The list laws of all nations were composed in 
Tws1 ’ ' tlt ^ * UD S Air aim, Bishop of Sherborne, could find no mode of commanding tho attention 
af Ids townsmen so efficacious as that of standing on the bridge ; ind singing » ballad which he hod 

s4 “ haip was handed round at their festivals ; and he who oould not join in the glee 
0 
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ST 1 f !T ti0M ’ '^7 i ** rr - ■ 0M f0T the of the fraternity in their 

r> iigioniio brervanc, and general behavior. Af to it. exact agr, th.» poini .. 

“ *** **"*' " '* hm morr ?*» U8# will cucord with the judgment* named noon 

iU (aiigraphy; whlkt, even if we accept the estimate of Dr, Kle* (lE-StyTJiji Jill 
remam the old* it repreeentatire of the “ Chargee" peculiar to the FreemanM.’ 

The prow connitution* we can well undenrtaml being read to, and anbreribed h. 
***■*■“- ini, the fellow*ip or my*cry s butl ^ 
difflc ilUee, newwl by the 1 ght of its more pnmie brethren, which mutt hare rendered it 
,i le for the pnrp<» of initiation, It display* rather the feature, of an epic poem 
® KHipie etlMcal ado adapted to the denim and requirement* of illiterate buikter 
when we refle * that in aU probability the recital of the* old legend, rac rule to- 
gether with the communication of the“Ma»n Wort and Sign," cwLtituted th, retire 
ceremony of udw* ..on ink the fraternity, it i* aU the more evident that the term of th, 

n “ tr °J n f on v ind tht of the law. mart not be looked for in the 

HaOiT If MB. out rather re the «tyb or manner of it* lew pretention® iuniora 

t* ^ ' f ' d ? if tb * n °wledge and general intelligence of the operative* of 

the fc *rtc nth nne fifteenth centime* were mch a* to qualify thorn to be in anv war i„ 

““““^ofwich. poem rathe one under remadera-' 
J” T J°* *** ' ^ ™V» compoeition “a gortp* poem.” Thi. h burly correct 
but I hunk the writer * goanpa ” to much purpogr for he evidently had um to old Ma 

In -owing hi* lucubration, to oreume a rhythmical form, the priestly veraifier wa 
,n f aen ^ b y con,We ratioM ‘•lowly Mukgorn to there re qJdntly exprt « ,d 
£l« Axhmole,. ‘‘Nor did the Ancienti wrap op their Ckiefi* Maries, any when tire 
ben m the AnMrtrt Allusive part of Poetry, a* the most Sacred, **1 Vene ruble i 
their Esteeme, and the Securest from Prophane and Vulgar Wits.” • Tt i« i , 

™ V’th, but which, from h» point of view, were objectionable, such, for im Lnce 
« the *llu*on to “ Charles Martel - and others, and the It g red of the pre^ati^ t£ 
story of the craft, in th« two stoat f which withutood the raeagee of the Flood The ab- 
sence of any allnwon to Chmlre Martel, as I pointed out »mT .ears J tothe T. 

«wre, may be accounted for by the fact of hi. extreme unpopularitTwitl the cl Z 
2.V* m « * Production o^ of^t o^r ^ 

’ * y8Gibb0n ’ “ th » tthe ^iour of Christendom would have 
i canonised, or at least applauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, who are indebted to 

^7^ “ U ° ftt f0r, ^» bte «*"*" <*%■«* Htetcy of th. Anglo-Saxons, ed. 

Masonic a u^^orde C la^ that , ^raa V ^drawB e | m te 1 ^h»^Bwttf , ^fa^ I, '* A ihat vohunmou. 
Constitution. It was tramdateJZ, £^2 £ 'TT* * ? Y °* 

of that date is note in the British Mutenm ” il*o ti, , u ™ nd nd tue 3IS. 

eetobtiehin.a.eneeofla^r^ I» ,ot ,renv eniret a^X”T ^ ^ 

.aihortty for such r< rtling unions, , nd either ha- it tee^TS T ^ 

' W ' H e “ mmpd when die tngliri. S of Me* pe under review °“ °“ 

fhoatrum Chemicum BHtanniirem (1658), Proleg, p. & 'Korember 15, 187», 
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Hi* «oni for their pmwnt existence. But in the public distrain, the Major of the Palace 
\>'A been compelled to apply the riches, or ut least the revenues, of the bithopa and abbots 
to the relief of the btato and th* > reward of the soldiers. Ilia merit* were forgotten, hia aarri* 
lege alone was ramembwrad, and, in an epistle to a Oorlovingian priaco, a Gallic synod pro 
mimes to declare that hie ancestor was damned; that on the openin of Us tomb the 
spectator* were affrighted by a smell of fire and the uapect of a horrid dragon; and that 
a saint of the times was indulged with a pleasant vision of the aool and body of Charlie 
Martel burning to all eternity in the abyss of hell!’* 1 * * 

The author of what «e now know aa the Ilalliwoll MR or poem, would naturally giro 
prominenre to those events whirh were the best calculated to udvanco the ends he had in 
riew, by the compilation of his history, whilst on the *hor hand he would ua naturally 
reject whatever might tend to unduly exalt the memory of any patron of the marons., how- 
ever illustrious , who.#, conduct hud been regarded with disfavor by the highest authorities 
of the Church. It urnnot, therefore, be maintained that the legendary history preserved 
by the Freemasons of the sixteenth century and later, contained many statements not to 
tx found in those of an earlier period, simply on the ground of their omission is the 
HaUiwrll 1 and Cook MRS. Not that I deprecate criticism of these two MSS., but I think 
it has been shown that our attention should be principally directed to what is, rather than 
what is not mid, the more especially since it U quite evident that, although what I venture 
to term the “ Old Charges" proper— i.e., the forms of which tht “ Buchanan” (15) nre- 
sents a typical illm iration— are of more modern transcription, they represent, in the opW n 
of experts, originals of higher antiquity than can be claimed for either of the two n-r, jr 
vt ndona or adaptations of tht; Mi «onio constitutions. The poem begins without an ...vo- 
cation to the Deity, tnough, as already stated, it is not deficient in religious sentiment. It 
commences the legendary history with an account of Euclid’s notable expedient for the 
utilization of a superabundant population, and then by a rapid transition, declares “ Thys 
craft com ynto Engiond . . . Yn tyrac of good Kynge Atlt . tonus day,” * who “ loved 
thy# craft ful a el,” and sought to correct divers faults by holding an assembly of dukes, 
earls, barons, knights, squires, etc., “allf yn here degr6,” but it is far from being at 
complete in its traditions as the “ Constitutions” of a later period. 

Of King Athelstan we are told that— 

"He send? statute ynto the tends 
After tile the mas-onus of the crafte, 

A semblf thenne he cowthr 4 let make 
Of dy vers ktrdis, yn here state, 

Duly ., erlys, and barnes also, 

Knyck thys, sqwyere, and monv mo. 

And the grete burges of that syte. 

They were ther ttlle yn hece degte ; 

1 Decline and Fall, voL x., p, 37. 

•It is the “ Htdliwdl " MS., and not the Hart ion, a* cited by Fort (p. 170), which contains the 
instructions now accepted as a groundwork for the title p Worshipful ” os applied to Masters (lines 
45, 40), and it also acknowledges the grade or rank of Maiter-Ma-on (Mayster ifaecm). 

Geometry U found in the Anglo-Saxon lists of wieners. . . . Tmdition, in after tiroes, 

give to the reign of King Athelstan tk> • honour of the first intr oduetion of Eu< lid's Elements ” (Essay 
on the State of Literature and Learning under the Anglo-oaxons, by Thomas Wright, M. A., F.S.A., 
p. 83, London, 1839). •Cmcthe, could, was able. 
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f/ftsoe uly ulus tb*y tb*r aowchtou. 

Ami tjtom* p /nty, ther they wroohUw.” 

* ttwr the raoitel of thee thirty rule# conn the “ Are quatunr cornnatorum,’* and the 
injunction, Pray we now to Owl utmyght, end to hye moder Mary bryghf j" a departun 
(rom the ordinary invocations which introduce* one of the tpecialtim of thia MR 

■' That we BMW* keep thee* artynalu* her* 
tad Uw» poyata wel ai y-fore, 
te d*d» the*- holy mart; r as town. 

That yn thy. craft were of great honours-." • 

on canclwKng the Lwtory of thcw hoiy martyr., the compiler again return, to the eror- 
diu * whrh “ fo “nd aubetantially in all tho “ Old Charge*,” and allude* to “ No««i floo.1 ” 
the “ towt-r of itabloyne, M under th> are of “Kyng Nabogodo oeor,** and tho valuable 
eerricos of “ the good nlerk Eudyde,” who 

" Throchgh hye 3*0# of Crist yn haver 
He commeneed yn th-* tyens * seven." 

ruction* are very prwim* (many being moat amusing in their simplicity and 
exactitude) m to ittendanc at the church, the u«e of “ holy water, ' kneeling nn Doth 
Icneee, keeping the “ commandcmcntea ten,” and r framing from the “eynno. .even." 
T»» prieet exhibit, hi. pauators! care over Iris Hock by condescending even to notice pow'ble 
iubstitntc for the toothpick and the jarcko -handkerchief, and the poem, which combine* 
the feati.r< > of . Masonic history, of a code mi morak, ami of a manual of etiquette, cornea 
to 'in end with the worst# — 

"Amen! Ament soraothytbel 
Say we so alle per chary to " 

The following epitome of the various article* and point* will serve to illrutrato the 
namp at laws in operation dun .g the fourteenth century. Their general simihr ity to 
those of Liter periods canno' fail to strike the most casual reader. 

FIFTEEN ARTICLE# FOB THE “MkYSTIR M.tSON.” 

1. He mu-4 be “ atedefwt. trusty, and trwe.” and uprirht n» a Judjre. 

3. Most ben at the general' ••ongregaryon to kuov where it • H ;hal be holde." 

A Take appn-n ices for seven years Hys craft to lume, thu! y, profytable.’ 

4. "No »ondeni„n prenty* make . . . Chef yn -Hie loggw» he were y-take.” 

5. “The prentes be of lawful blod,” and “ have hys lynies hole." 

8. “ To take of the i ord for l yse prentyee, al-sj muche as hys felnws.” 

7. Sehal no thef " incept, “ i -st hyx wolde turne the craft to Bcharoe.” 
h. “ Any mon of cra/te, be not also perlyt he may hym change.’ 

9. “ No werke lie undurtake, hut lie- i-onne hothe hyt ende and make." 

10. “ Ther sclial no may -iter suppLinte oilier, but be as »j stur and brother 

11. He ought to be " boihe fav- and fre,” and " techyl by hyv mychth.” 

» legend of the “ Holy Marty res Fouru” will be fully given in a later portion if this work. 

* ScZTTttXS. 

* Mr. Llalli well *ays : 14 It U curious to observe that the same term lodge is still in oniv< J 
use among* the Masons” (History of Freemasonry in England, 1S44, p. 17). 
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U. " Behai not hjt faluws warit deprav but " hyt *,< earn." 

11 Bit i.|>pr«ntyt* 11 h« hym tot be," la nil th« requisite pore -uiais. 

11 Bo " that h* wHhynaa hy, terroo, of hym dvvrr* poyntm may luma.* 

II Finally, do aothiag that " woldc turn* thr raft to •cbam* 1 

Fnr*»w Poixi i tom turn Cut nan ek. 

I. " Mont low w«l Ood. i*i-d holy church*, >.M hi* mayster and fcluwn.” 

1 Work truly for " huyr * a poo week and halyaayn” 

t, Apprentice* to keep " thair mayater «m w*e! " bi chamber and *‘yu loggn 

I "No mon to by* craft b« fab*,'’ a . < apprentice' to '• have the name laws.” 

5. Ma*oo* to accept their pay meekly from the muter, and not to strive, 

, v, but to a «*k lb all w*y* " that they etond wtl yn Gtodde* la we." 

7. R * Met the chuWty of hit muter’* wife, and • 1 hia ft Iowa coneubyna " 

A Baa true mediator "To hb mayater and felowafre, and act fairly to all. 

II. Ac steward to pay well, and truly '• To mon or to wonunon, whether he be." 

10. Disobedient maeonn dealt with by the Asaer.bly, the Law, and forswt ir the craft. 

11. Mimm to help one another by Initruitin* thoen 4 Meet In knowledge and skill. 

12. Tht Je iatuc- of the Arwmbly to be respected, or tmpriiu*mient may 'ollow, 

I I " Be achal awi rt never to be no thef," and never to auocoui- any of " fab craft " 

11 Be true to hya lyg* Lord thr Kyngfc," and be sworn to keep all these points.* 

18. At d obey the Assembly on pain of having to forsake the cruft, and be hiitrlsoned. 

There ir no mention whateve of the City of York; the place for thr holding of the 
assemblie s being evidently left to le decision of thr members in Attendance at the nnut.1 
meeting* one reoaon given why ‘ uvery Miiyater, most ben at the /enemlo congrega, von,” 
being tht lie may know where the next “ j«mbU achat be bold*.” Tror mones ia given 
to th> poster of tho Shoriff to “ putte yn duppe prison/ com unwoiouu members. and 
'• take here . .ode* und here cattelle;” that officer for the county, also “ the Meyr of tu it 
ayte, when the laemblv is convenea, and knights, rquirt*, and other aldermen,” having 
the privilege to attend, as well a- tht master and fellows more immediately concerned, 

(E) “COOKE” MS. (No. 2). 

The expression of thar kf nines* to “God onr Glorious Fiider,” which introduces tht 
historical narration in No. 2, differs pomowhnt from *he extract which w given by llalli* 
well, as Mr. Norton* Iras pointed oat, so much so, indeed, as to hmd some readers to aup- 

1 Many of these articles or points were not confined to the Masons, and would naturally be com- 
mon to all the mysteries or trades whose members were as desirous as the Masonic craftsmen to pro- 
vuie for the term of apprentices! ip, tho employment of lawful journeymen, the avoidance of unfair 
interference with the rights of orkmen, and particularly the objection to labor in company with 
" cowans.’* Some of these custom* and practices prevail even at the present day. Such ordioac >•» 
or by-laws were anciently railed P~Hntz (Herbert' * Companies of London, voL i , p. 45> 

’ "And a-..e schul swere the same ogth 

Of the jtasonus, ben they luf hen they loght. 

To alle these poyntes hyr bv f 
That hath ben ordeynt by ‘ 



* “‘Gori :4on is gracious at.3 powerful ! Th: 
and of earth, and of all things that in them art 
• • . So commences one of the ancient consL'.utior 
n saon, Hay 21, 1881). 


JUtu JSU* 

’ ; ride F ree 
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pose that the exempt was taken from an entirely distinct Mb. As the phraseology of No. 2 
howerer, more closely resembles it than that of any other existing version, and as it h 
* eJtasy MS. Constitution has “dkappeared’* since the publication of th s 

firH ®* Mf* HalUwell's work in 1840, we may Mriy assume that the quotation i. 

giTO/i by that well-known antiquary without the exercise of his usual care and actitud* 
v ifdl set as we proceed that No. 2 is much more like the ordinary HS& than its senior 
•ud hence will be found* to contain nearly all the legend of the usual “ Charges,” as iu 
No. 15, though not dways in quite such an order 1 * fashion, for at line 844 the historical 
introduction is begun anew respecting Euclid and other celebrities.' 

The MS. begins, as already observed, with an Invocation* to " God our Glorious; Fadir ” 
(but not to the Trinity a in the ordinary form* neither is its tone of so intensely religious 
a baracter as that of No. 1), and then proceeds to narrate the main feature s of the usual 
version* “ the whiche thingia” (to use the compiler's word*) “if I jholde rehene him 

were to longe to telle no to wryte.” First of all comes the science of geometry nd 
u it was founded, a claim being set up of its being “the causer of all ’’the other sciences 
enumerated (ai in No. 15), the reasons urged in support of this distinction being so numer- 
ous, that we shall do well to take them for granted and to admit that, “ Crafte Masonry 
n th the moste notabilite and most® p’te of ye aciens, Gemetry as hit is noti’d and seed 
in store , i. Aim, Noah, Jjunech, and their children are all brought into requi- 

sition, nd for the first time, the legend of the preservation of the science from the ravages 
of the Flood, is give in a Ma onic MS, The " two atom ” w«re subsequently dissov, red 
b y * thagorss ad Hermes. We are then informed of the “ makyng of the tonre of bam- 
ion,” the strength of Nembrothe (who taught his workmen the craft of masonry), also of 
bis interest in the craft, and his charge to the mason*; of the wisdom of Abraham, hi* 
masonic instructions to his clerk, Euclid, nd to the Egyptian*, at which period masonry 
wae first named Geometry. This " worthi clerke Euclide ” taught "hei to make gret 

1 “ This copy seem Oso to be written by an ecclesiastic, or rather transcribed by some learned 
member of the order, from an older Ma” (Woodford’s Preface to the “ Old Charges”). 

According to the lev. A. F. A. Woodford : “ In the second legend the nam Engletk found, 
out who clearly is not the Euclid of the first legend, but mswere more, nearly to the personage 
omned Mamut Ormcut ” (Freem Awn, Novembers, 1878). On this point I cannot agree with Mr. 

vodford, and am cleariy of opinion that what he style* the second legend Is simply a recapitula- 
tion of the Jlrwt. r 

(- om sdering that the chaplains had so much influence in the early guilds, it would have been 
«,angr had the trdinanc-" commenced without the recognition of Divine d in the desdicatoty 
introduction, an so we find that other crafts and guilds were like those of the Masons in their 
Invocations to the Deity, prej uatory to a recital of the la n-v.g., the ordinance* of the 
Fratemyt jf Crafte of Taylorys of the Cyte of Exceter” (fourteenth century) commence:— 
“To She worship of God and of oure Lady Seyntc Maryland of Seynt John the Baptysti and 
ofAlle Halowyi” (Smith’* Guild*, p. 518) “ Ye Gylde of ye Seynt Clement" (Cambridge, 481) 

be gim In ye worchippc nd r iuereness of ye blyssful trinite, fadir and sone and Holy Geete, am* 
of y< glorou pope aud martyr seynt Clement, and ol all ye holy oompaaye yt is in heuene" (IbiaL, 
p. 874). /moth, of the “ Bretherhode of Barbrcs,” is dedicated to “ ye worscldp of God and ys 
m0der and Jofa “ the Babtis" (City of Norwich); and the Guild of Carpenter.! of 1875 is 
rnmewt at unilar to the ordinary Masonic MSS. os respects itn Invocation, “ In yt n.m. 0 f ye 
' , a ‘ “d sone and holy gout, and of oure Lodi seintr mane cristes moder;" but as none of our 
Maflonic except the “HalliweJI,” are tinged with Kurtirfaby, and that version being 

cxc "P ttonal l» Tjjjjiy ways, the “ Constitutions "proper attest the influence exerted by “ Protestant" 
principles on the laws and regulations of the operative mmm. 
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rally* and cliches” to counteract the overflowing of the Nile, also to provide for an abnor- 
mal increi.» > of population by teaching their children the science of masonry, for which 
purpose certain charge* were agreed to, and by which mean* “ citic and tonnys, tujtolis, 
and templis, uud lordia placies were wrought ” King Solomon’* Temple is mentioned in 
due eonra, und the important services of that monarch, as well as those of his father, am 
duly chronicled, bnt not as entitled to any special prominence, whilst the “ Kyngis* sone 
of Tyry ” is scarcely noticed. Coming down to mom modern times, we are introduced 
to “ Carolns S’cdus yt ys to spy Charlys ye seennde ” ‘ of France (of whom “ sume men se>y 
y* he was elite by fortune ”) who w “ of ye Kynges blode Royal,” and was not only a 
mason, bnt also “ louyd and cherschid ” other masons. He ilso gave them charges, or- 
dained an annual 1 >mbly to regulate the trade, “ and sone aftyr come Seynt Ad habell 
in to England and he con’tyd Seynt Albon to Cristendane.” 

This is the only reference to St Amphibalus in the MS. “ Constitutions,” althongh 
'Jr. Plot in 16d6, glancing at the subject, after a perusal of the “ parchment volnm ” referred 
to in hie work,* suggests that Amphibalux vras thought rather to be the cloak than the matter 
of St Albsra. According to Woodford “ Amphibalus ” is mentioned in the Dow' .nd MS., 
but I have been unable to trace this reference. It aeems, however, clear that the craft 
legend of St Alban mnst be relegated to the region of fable and romance. All acconnti 
uoncnr in representing St Amphibalus as a priest or missionary from Rome, who, arriving 
at Verulaminm during the Diocletian persecution, was generously sheltered by St Alban, 
then a pagan, a man of Roman origin and of high renk and that the almost immediate 
conversion of Alban by his guest was followed by equally rapid detection and the martyrdom 
of the two saint ;, along with numerous other Christians and “ new proselytes.” To suppose 
that St Amphibalu > was merely the cloak of St Alban, though the latter certainly did 
try to comeal him by covering him with Us own rich official garment, is the ridiculous 
assumption of self-opinionated critics. Such individuals quite forget that the habit of 
applying nicknames was one for which the Romans were notorious, and that hardly a great 
name in their higtory c an be cited which does not fall within this description. For ex- 
ample, Caius Caw is always; called “Caligula” (a shoe), and Antoninus Bassianus, 
“ Caracalla ” (a short Gaulish cloak). Literally translated, “ Amphibalus ” would signii 'y 
a long, ample garment, such as a pilgrim might naturally carry with him. The first men- 
tion of these saints — Alban and Amphibalus — occur; in the life of St Gcrmanus of Auxerre 
by his friend and companion Constant ius. who relates how the former, after having con- 
futed the Pelamans, und vanquished the Piets at Mues-garnion (the “ Ilalleluia victory”), 
hold a solemn assembly at the spot whore the two saints lay buried, and which he seems to 
have selected for that purpose from the sanctity in which it was hold. This was about 
120 years after the martyrdom. They arc noxt alluded to by Gildas, 4 circa a.d. 570, and 
later by Bede, but we find nothing beyond a references to the story already given, and 
there is no hint or suggestion of anything at all re sembling the Masonic tradition. No 
trace of the familiar legend appe ars in the life of Alban given by the Bollaudists, which is 
said to have been translated, by order of the Abbot Simon, from a Saxon (or British?) 

'Whether by this is meant the “Charles Martel” of the later Constitutions will be duly 
examined further on. 

’Natural History uf Staffordshire, chup. viii., p. Sid. 

•Freon® job, November o, 1879. 

•Eputola de Lxcldio Britannia*. 
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attributed to Julins Cr ar. no had been in EmriLd.' * **“ WhilS ToW0! WM 

Romaa, had a <**>%,» on or nea- the site of "the Tower*! t?** “ ""H * “ d the 

8t Albans, with whose hktories t^t of t^ Bri^ lL! ' ^ ho ™r, two other 
tangled. A St Alban ofM™ T a ! Preto-martyr may have become en- 

0, '• ' Ul 01 Mentz founded a monaate. 7 there a d so-; p . . . 
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Brititoh Bvteiastieal Antiquities. 

ActaSmctorum, Di.« Junii, V oL iv., p. 92 {nnccrn.X 
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" Whan to# man mi j* ft awe. be for waned ben y cwim to such co’gregaoous tf nede be y* 
Kbereffe of y coantre or the Mayer of y Cyte or Alderman of y towne in wyche the oo ,-^oon» 
y bolde whall bo felaw and sodat to y lit* of too co’pegudon in belpe of h*y ayowst tel dies and 
■ipbcryng y tygt of toe ranu." 

The itimerons instructions for “new men,” who had not been “charged” before, to 
tome extent complex the code of kws to be fonnd in later veirions, which ire not in the 
eighteen clauses herein noted, and prowion m made for th* jurisdiction of the sheriff orer 
™ content? .10 that the lowiet ss the hieet uchuld be well nd trowel j y aernyd in hi art 
bifon syd thorowowt all the kyngdom of Englond. Amen so mote hit be.” 

In eonfirm&tion of the ataf :.mento re peeting the origin wid progrt i of masonry, abnn- 
dant testimony is offered, such m> “y* bybill and in othur stories,” in the “ storit y* is 
n smrf lieda and Isodor,”‘and especially the “ Policronico, cronycle pV d ” (penned). 
It is desirable to look closely into this legend of the “ two stones,” which i ordinarily to 
be met with in the MSS, following No. 2. The “Polychronicon ” was one of the most 
popular historic- during the fourteenth snd the two following centuries.* Both Latin and 
English versions were widely circulated long prior to the first printed edition by the father 
of English typography in 1482 (“ emprynted and sette in form by me William Carton and 
a lytel embelyshed”). Th- work is very scarce, few perfect copies being ’mown It will 
be evident, therefore, that the mere reference to the “ Policronico,” ss the ch . source 
from which some of the particulars were obtained by the writer of No. 2, is no proof that 
C arton’s edition ws the one qnoted from, seeing that there were many manuscript v ersions 
of a far earlier date. Treyisa b translation of 1387 reads — ” closede hem in tweie greet 
pileres i-made of msrbyl id of brend tyle. In a piler of aiarbyl for water, and in a pykr 
of tyle for fuyre.” * Another translation ays: “ did write artes whom thei hade geten by 
iabore in ij pillers of diverse ton, that hit scholde not peresche from memory, oon ston 
«as of marbole, agenye the floenge of w ater, that other was of tyle ston, ageyne the 
t.rennenge of fvre. The ’Cooke" MS. give a still more eiaborute acconnt, and stascss 
tl»t 1 ii man of ston of suche wtu y* y* one wolde ne wbreunc a id y* ston* its sallyd marbyll, 
and y* oy ston* y* well not synke in wat, y* stone m m amyd laeug ” • (later, a brick). The 
edition of Caxton* styles the two stones “ marbel nd brent tile,” sc it will be s en that, 

1 Isidore, a Spanish Christian of the seventh century, who wrote a manual of science under too 
title of " De Natur.o He rum ; ” also a larger work, “ Etymologise,” or “ Orpines,” 

•To well-informed readers of the fourteenth aud fifteenth e*>nturie* Higdon's ■’ Polychronicon " 
was the standard work on general History (Introduction to Bahington s Iligden, p. xlii.). Mr. 
Babington considers that toe first edit ion, or version, of the •’ Polychronicon ” appeared a.'j. IS* 1 

’ -sibington’-i Higden, vol. ii., p. 833. 

* Harlcisn MS., 2201, fol. 84. This translation la " different from that made by John de T-evit’, 
nn( continued to the year 1401.” 

* Josephus also Uude-4 to the legend : “ The world was to be destroyed at one time by force of 
lire, and at another time by the violence and quantity of water : they made two pillars, the one of 
brick, toe other of stone ; they inscribed their discoveries on them both," etc. (Antiquities, 1*41, 
Book I, chap. ii.). Dr, James Anderson selects this account in the 1783 edition of the Constitutions, 
and acknowledge its source in that of 1738. In its description of the second stora (w lh which 
those of the later MSS. in this series arc in general agreement), No, 2 differs, it wiL be seen, 
materially from tot other authorities cited in toe text. 

* At toe Caxton Exhibition, 1877, there wi re four copies of toe ■■ Polychronicon " exhibited, one 
oi which, lent by St Jonn a College, Cambridge, has toe mtograph of "Tho. Baker, CoL Jo. Socius 
ejectus,’ and the suggestive statement, “ So scarce ind dear that it cost me what I am ashamed to 
own ” (Off). • d Catalogue, d. 141 
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on this point. No. 2 is not in exact agreement with any one of the translations. 1 At Ant 
"Rht -till another test might bo applied to «etUe the period of composition of this MF 
▼«., the referenoe to “ ye derthe of Kome and yytayl in ye contry,” bnt as there were 
«? - from the thirteenth to thi ifteenth centuries, it is not possible to decide 
ftich * 1, t.g., one ia 1315, “ so d ; ^odful that the people devoured the h 0 f homes, 
do^, its, and vermin,” and others in 1335 and 1353, ns well .many later, aoeciallv 
on in he ir 1438." However, not to waste time by further criticising the iintiquiti 
of this ancv.mt document, we may dfamka the point by adopting the estimate of Sir rancis 
1 1 Jg ■' o, who mjt: “ From the langnage of the k Charges, thov are, in the existing texts 
ut art as old as the arlypart of the fifteenth century,” • which opinion was evidently 
formed pnor to the publication (or discovery) of the two oldest MSS. which we now possess 
(Noe. 1 and 2). 1 

(F) MSS. 11, 19, 20, 25, 30, A 37. 

irleian 942 ” (11 in this seriee) might well olaim a separate examination, con- 
i eg, as it doe s, the, “ New Articles,” in the pm >*uon of which it stands alone; but in 
ordei ® 8ro,d “ nnm *rous cl? efleation, six MSS. arc now selected for criticism! which 
present, i a common t ature, what is known ft the “Apprentice Charges,” or additional 
rules for the apprentices, not in the ordinary clauses, as set out in No, 15. 

The “h aw Articles” are undated , and run i follows: 


“Habukan MS.,” No. 1942(H).* 

26. Noe person (of what degree soever) bee iccepted a fa* mason, unlew hee shall 
h»v« i />dge of five masons; at least, whereof one to bee a master, or warden, of that 
hmitt,OTdeTi«wn, where a such Lodge thalbee kept, and mother of the trade of Free 

27. That no i son shal bee at cepted a Free Muon, but ich m ore of able body, honest 
part cage, ;ood rcputacon, and observers of the Laws of the Land.” 

28. “ That noe p’aon hereafter bee accrpted free maaon, nor shalbee dmitted into any 

I«dge otmuvMj null hi hath brought certificate of the time of adoption from the 
Lad f r aoc 4 ted him unto the Master of that Limit, and derision, where such Lodge 
was kept, which yd Master shall enrole the ame in parchm’t in a role to bee kept for 
” * ITe * n * °* °* snob wxoptions at eveiy General AsremMv.** 

^ ♦• 6Ver7 ? ewon whoe now 18 Free M® 8011 * bring to the Master a note of 

the tmu of his aocept.cn to the nd the ame nay bee enroll’d in such priority of place of 

! ‘ofhst^ dea * TTe ' nd to 3,1 end 1116 whok Qom P*ny and fellows may the better know 

30. “ That for the future the sayd Society, Company, and fraternity of Free Masons, 

Cronk Bandulphi (the book mimed “ Prolooony ”). W. Caxton’s, anno 1482, reads: 
Therfor bookes that they had made by greet trauajl and study* he closed hem in two grate pilera 

Idt ^ “ WU - ° f marb ‘ e f0 — “0 io.py.erof tyl forfyn, 

i ' f ??T to ha!p ! ° f nmnk y nde * m « mth ** «*• parr of tone escap ed 
die nodi and yet ia in Sins ” (Liber Secundus, cap. v., line 85). 

•H t „ dn’s Date, 187* p. 258. , Winbu ^ h Review> April 18S6> 

Figures w if bm brackets refer to the number* prefl sod to the title? of the MSS . 

The nearest ippreach to the t-rm “Qrand Lodge » which a to be met with in tire old MBS 
Cmlmurily the assembly L refemsa to without the adjective bem* praflaad. 
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thalbee regulated and governed hy one M'uster, and As»mbiv, and Warden*, m j* mid 
Company ahull think fit to choae, at every yearely generall i ;ombly.” 

31. “Tfc not p’son shalbe tempted Free Mt - on, or know the secret* of the .sid 
Society. nntiu he h*th fi'nt taken the oath of secrecy hereafter following: ‘I, A. a, Doe 
in presence of Almighty Qod, and my Fellowea, and Brethren here present, promise 
and d dan . that I will not at any time hereafter, by any Act or circums tnee whatsoever, 
Directly or Indirectly, publish, discover, revtale, or make knowneany of the secrets, privi- 
ledges, or Connaells, of the Fraternity or Fellowship of Free Masonry, which at this time, 
or anytime hereafter, ah lbee made knowne unto meo aoe helpe meo Qod, and the holy 
contents of this booke.’ ” J 

The additional regulations already noted are rariondy entitled the “ Apprentice*’ 
Orders ” (30), the “ Futnre Charges ” (37) and the “ Apprentice Charge ” (20 and 25), but 
are not distinguished hy any title in No. 11, limply cucceoding the “ New Articles/’ and 
are numbered 1 to 10, the fifth rule being absent. I have elected the text of the “ York 
No. 4 ” (25) to contribnte this lection of the laws. 


“ Thk Apprentice Charge ” (25). 

1.’ “That he shall be true to Qod and the holy Church, the prince his M r and Hum#, 
whome he shall serve.” 

, “And that he shall not steals nor peke aviyhi M r or dames goods, nor absent 
■umselfe from their service, nor goe from them abont his own pleasure by dry or bv night 
without their Licence.” 

3 “ And that he do not commit adultrv or fornication in his Master' house with his 
wife, danght-jr, or servant, or any other.” 

4. “Ana that he shall koepe councell in all things spoken in Lodg or Chamber hy any 
Masons, fellowi or f remaeans.” 

5. tnd that he shall not hold any disobedient argument against any fremason, nor 
disclose any a tcret wherehy any difference may arise amongst any Masons, or fellewes, or 
apprentices, but lieverently to behave himselfe to all fremnsons bcin,. jworne hrethren to 
his M r .” 

6. “ »ud not to u any carding, diceing, or any other unlawfull games.” 

"• “ Nor hannt Taverns or alehouses there to waste any mans goods, without Licence 
of his said M r or some other fremason.” 

8. ‘ lud that he shall not commit adultry in any mans house where he stall worke or 
be tabled.” 

\nd that he shall not purloyn nor rteale the goods of any p'son, nor 'willingly suffer 
han )r hame or consent thereto, during his jaidappnntisshyp either to his M r or dame, 
or any • ther frem or But to withstand the same to the utmost of hie power, and 
hereof to informe hie aid M r or some other fremason, with all convenient speed that may 
bee. ” 1 

The extra rules of the following MS. differ so materially from those we ordinarily find 
e doenments of a liko claw, that a brief summary of these regulations becomes essential. 

“ MELR08E MS.” (19). 

1. A “ Frie Maaom ” not to take more than three apprentices in his lifetime. 

1 Not numbered in the original. 

" ^ ^ HB. 11 b, “ You dml) not marry or contmot youraelft to any woeman during joure 
apprenticeship;*. 
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3 “***" >’ » r* Of “ all hi. marten „ d Fellow*" 

ln _ r t Uken ")» after wiring their time, “ ought not to be 

1 ’’ b “? wi . £rM! men » »f they havo their M" Dimiumre!" “ 

4. All other, not lawfully token are to be mmit lorn” 

fi 40 V™' ieir * km ’ Wore being made << trio ” • 

7. Not to tef“ '• V ” : heD KgnW «®not b* had. 
plnmb rnk.- “° W 7 * P nTj «^ «f ycomp*., square, levcll, and ye 

g" "—Nr* 1)6 **.“ ^ -a “ ; * them vork between ym w* a lyne." 
in reilJ on to kbonr on^it to displace such “ » / or \T . * 

10. If lawful member* cannot be given work, they must b. famished with mone ' 

S: “wfT^iL- iToS Th r d "Vt"?’* their h ■« * murtbe informed, 
book -> ete. ° Ul helpe ’ mA h °iy dome > ‘«d by the content, of this 

. [1 ®J, J' ol , de * t ' Coolly, of the /our Scottish versions (16 to 19 mcluam, 

of which ail bat th« Atcheeon Haven" (17) contain the important clan*, “tren to » 
h,ng of England, ' i m the wcond of the “ General Charge » 0 f onr English copie . THi 
is the mors noticeable, if we bear in mind that the Melrm version k dearly a^ranscrint 
"! ° n( ® , /- a 1581 ’ or , arlier i *J«> that No. 17, whilst it omits “ England » has still th 

on t L2 *° t *J CIng ’’’ ** addendum ei «»er being purposely omitted, or amply left 
out through no xirtence in the text copied from, ,me even ol the English ve sioM not 
containing th, complete sentence. It w..uld not, I think b able to 
rising proof of the English ongin of these .Scottish versions of our “ Old Charged The 

it^ 061 ^ ^ commenting upon ^‘KiW 

ning Ul (16) says, emphatically, “that it wa s production of the aster kingdom is 
enctent fiom its containing a charge in which * every rata that « a Mason,' is ^feSbound 

~ k •- *. from Urn. pJtTi. CSS 

refers to the introduction and spread of Masonry in Britain bdn/oonfimd tottSrehemsal 
‘ • the patronage extended to the craft by English kine ” 1 yi-., ■ , , . . 

zt n "? i r - - “ - 

“ * wpter to “ nd desenbo, had its origin in South Britain 

Another peculiarity of the “Melrose" text is its addition to the third of the special 
" * rge °’ V1Z " l8 ° ao M ' nor fellow 6n Ppl»nt on other of hie mark," which Xuse 

«“• "'oBmknO " T! 1 “ 

laws of the Cor-, pan r of Framework Knittem” Journals of th Hou^ 7clZ \ ?’ 

pp. 790-794; Smith’s GuM*. p. cli.j. f Commo “* vo1 - 

•In a j*per read before the Eborseum Lodge, No. 1611, York bv Mr W W wi, t i 

i. - tzx'dL'z t:z • rrr ~ jr s 2-r 

lienee rediscovered bj Monge, end called by him d^cripUve geome^ 

=^5 -= “ ir* ^ ^ 

mij? **« » 

* ub * * » »y w>d sett my mark in the Year of our „ ifc! „ d ^ T* 

moiit Soveraing Lady Elizabeth the (22) Year.” i «w»d in the raing of our 

4 History of the Lodge of Edinburgh, p, 108. 
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i« not to be fonnd elsewhere (thongh qnite in accordance with the “ Scbaw Statute*” of 
a.d. 1598), and as I him already intimated, it varies so much from the other Scottish 
forms, that as • version it should not be classed with them, nave as ro.pects locali ty nnd 
common feature* of agreement In Scotland it is as notably tui generis as No. 8 (includ- 
ing 33 and copies) is in England, both being curioua example* of departure from what 
might fairly be termed the accepted text 

I hare noticed the, androgynous danse in the “ York No. 4 ” (35), and wiU now proceed 
with its further examination. The oldest of the York MSS. (No. 5 of thte sen. ) readi 

t o Ltbrum ui ilk veil Mi,” etc. bnt in No. 35 a translation is given of the custo mar y 
Utffi instr actions, in which “ ilk veil illi ” appe».s as “ hee or shoe; ” illi (they), having 
throu * 1 “«» ar deeign been set aside for ilia (she). Taking the testimony of «»tlio 
oth s MSS., the translation should read he or they, bnt as a matter of fact, in No. 35 it 
re > he or sfu Mackey, Hnghan, ,nd Lyon, believe the latter is a faulty translation, and 
nothing more; bnt there are others (including the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford) who aceopt 
this docnment as evidence of the admission of femal. into Mtaonio fellowship, specially 
“ *° r n i' the old guild were composed of women at well ms men.' Not one out of 
* hundred bnt recruited their ranks from both eesm; mi even in guilds under the man- 
agement of prit its, such as the Brotherhood of “ Corpus Christi”of York, b .gun 1408, lay 
membere ret allowed (of some honest croft), without regard to sex, if “ of good fame and 
conver tiers ” the paymonts and privilegt being the ime for the “ bretheren uud us- 
teren- ’ ; omen »««■ xworne upon a book ” in the same manne ? as the men. In 1343 
the general assembly of tho Grocers * Company, held at “Ringed Hall,” Thame* Street, 
agreed to certain “ new points,” one being in favonr of the admission of female members.' 

It may, indeed, be suggested, that women were admitted into craft guilds in caeca where 
such mem'icrship was not obi iously unfit or unsuitable; but the masons’ handicraft, being 
so ill-adapted for female exercise, the balanc® of probability leans strongly gainst their 
ever having been admitted to full membership in the masonic body. To this it c \y be 
replied, that the trade of a carpenter was not more favor ble to the employment of women 
than that of a mason. Yet in the carpenters’ guild of Norwich, founded a.d. 1375, “ In 
the iame of y* fader and sone and holi gost, and of oure 3adi seinte marie, cristes moder, 
and al y* holi cnmp«yne of lienene ” tire or finances were ngrr«d to for “ y* bretherin and 
sistiin. ’ ‘ The charter of the Carpenters’ Company of London describes the company to 
consist of “ the brethren and maters of freemen of the said mystery ” and the records of 
thi fraternity attest that “on the 5th August 1679, Rebecca Gyles, spinster, someth* 
'ervant to Rebecca Cooper, a free servant of the company, was admitted to the freedoms, 
tiavcing served her said Mistrei faithfully .1 term ' of seaven years.” * The “ Gild of tho 
Peltyers ” (Farriers), of a.d. 1376, also male provision for female membership, md the 

1 Introduction to Smith’s Guilds, p, mtx. 

* Buies and Begulatmns for the Fraternity of the Holy Trinity of St Michael’s, Heleton 1517, “ Yn 
jr iame of Jod, Amen,” provide for the management of “ The Fratemyte of the trynyte,” consis tin ■ 
of qualified “Bryderyn and Systym.” Thi- wab a Sho makers’ Guild, “ ynye Church of St Michael ” 

* Herbert’s Companies of London, vol. t. p. 806. “ Amongut the ordinances of the Drapers’ Com- 
P“y- 150B - reoogufc 1 the right of Skiers, freed in the fellowship, to take apprentice and th* f. 
spenfied ” (Ibid . , p. 438). In the Ftehmonscrs' Company the Sisters wore liveries, and walked in the 
election procession (Itnd., vol ii., pp. 44, 683). 

'Smith’s Guilds, p. 87. 

* E. B. Jupp, History of the Carpenters’ Company, 1848, p. l«t 
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re« ..l- of cntt gtuM in nimnon. cities might be cited in corroboration of this nrage. 

I«bh?Tt " ft W the ndwWon ot *'»*• tato mawnio kxIgracX 

"J, ' of “I 1, °"?. 5 7 W " • oraetim « ^wed to partially reap the benefit, a, 

; bn "T “ ** • 1 * Fn * auoa *® ip thorn. The 
, •, h , *** r ««to on 7th April 1683, fnrnish no instance of 

^ ^r ,m r?LrT W e f 'J iT‘ ti0r ° f “ d * me ’” or in a meson ic 

SSd l0dgeitWi11 * ohwrred that it was only to a very 
toite* extent that the widows or master nmorm conld benefit by the privilege.' On tl "i 

“J” J * S «E Incorporation^ 

ielt/Z l A C ‘ mcd Wltb 11 00 ri * ht t0 6 *<** in the administration oVaffain,. ■ 

\eitkr was their preface repaired at enrolment, although their entry-monev wa* donb’o 

Si mTXf™ ■ r te * Lj “ ,h “ » «-n 

f . ‘mslternrd ; “ ,WfIed *PP rent * c ®’® obligation to protect the intererts of 

tu master or d tme,’ , m.trem, rlearl;. Indicate, that at that time it was lawful for 
female in h tpacity of employers, to execute mason-work.” On the whole I ™ 

ZT "T T b «»•«“■“ -- 

JSi °°rr’ **•'*«**»»£* 

^17 ^ they wen connected with thora of other crafts such u the 

raddlen and q»nmera, carpenter peityers (fnrriera), oalendrera, and tailors. 

(G) “INIGO JONES” & “SPENCER” (8 & 32. Also Reproduction.). 

5 hart rinndy expressed my opinion of the wine of this ini n «* ,„i„ , 

ore so plainly errors of transcription, that any arguments based noon S ’ " hU f i eon,e 
if indeed of any ralne t a in No f th - ~ 3 8 baaed n P° n the «» are of little, 

any mine, t.g., , n No. 8. the conclusion runs, “So Help yon God, and the 

’ L y°°’ 8 History of the Lodge of Edinburgh, p. jsa. 

1 l h dty of Litchiieid wm anciently governed by a Guild ai Guild-Master Wl it 
and Anne his Queen, Hairy VH. and his aueen an 1 m ™ ® n *‘ Henry H. 

members, the Guild comprising brothers ard ■ ‘ . ' nstrious names were enrolled an 

p. 819. y ' narwood, F.S.A., History of Litchfield, 1808, 

„ jz ■S-JSi'Sf.KXtir r“°“ * 

m t> .rlc Fabric Holla I allude to that peculiar “ u ld . f f Ma80na mentioned 

ihij oodford’s Preface to the “ Old Chatges,” pTcUL)^ W ° ™ 0frnizes f< ma i« m tm K'r- 

, ' ®* the “"'••y nominal departures from the unual text, that of the t! lea i 

• General Charges” may be ^pl (which has been already pointed out bv th ^ ^ ***** m thR 
rn^-lof nentioning the paragraph n , r ting the king 7* ** >• 

ye» he not disloyal]; uor confedeiates in treasonable plo»> Jut if ven. h " N °‘ 8 ” * u!r — "That 

tfc. Government, you ought to discover it, if yea c . 7 h ' ar ° f *“ y tralchCT y apainst 
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ItaUidom," for "your holy-dome. ” ' Fort baa aome inter anr obaervation* npon the tuual 
Jtnale of the “ Old Charge*,” and think* that the word “ holy*dome ” ia evidently derived 
from the old form of adminiatering an oath npon the ahrino in which the aacrod relica of 
some martyred mint were encloaed, the receptacle of the bone* being ordinarily constructed 
in the form of a home ( dommt ), ao thnt the eliaion waa • uy from “ holi-aomu* " to “ My. 
Jome." * Without impugning the correctneaa of thia view in reference to a very early period 
of guild life, ite applicability to the “ Old Charges ” from the fifteenth centnry mutt be 
strongly contented, for the form in which th« concluding charge in generally given, 
•uggeata only the solemnity of the obligation about to be taken, “ So hcnlpe yon Clod nud your 
halydomr, and by thia booke in vo* hand* nnto yr. power ” (4). On the admianon of the 
maaonie appre ntices, according to the direct or indirect testimony of the several verakma, 
and of the prevailing euaom m later times, they were “ sworn ” on the Bible, not 11 on the 
holidom,” aa were thorn of the Tailors’ Guild of Norwich (fonrteenth centnry), end there 
ia nothing re sembling th ordinance of the “ Smith* ” of Chest* field (of the same era) in tho 
Ifaaonic Conatitntion# the former requiring all the brethren to be bonnd “ by touch of 
rtlict ” tta a pledge of their fidelity.* 

That a change waa effected in the manner of adminiatering the obligation, may be 
inferred from a reference to “ The Outha to be Taken, 3 by the “ Fraternytw of 8ynt John 
the Babtyate of Taylor*” (Exeter), for the words “ holy dome, and by thin bokc,” havo been 
croeaed oat by a later hand, and the “ holy contenien of thin bolt,” substituted, which corre- 
sponds with MS. 11 and other-. 4 It k in the text of No. 8,* the prototype of No. 32 and 
its reproductions, that Prince Edwin is spoken of m “ Brother to King Althelstane,” all 
the other forms cither describing him a ion, or maintaining a discreet silence m to the 
relationship. The historic** narrative is also chronological! irntng<i and the years of 
many of the events are inserted, which is nnnsnrJ in these document*. The omi sion of 
the nam of Charles Martel it noteworthy, also that of “ Nayrnns Greens,” bnt otherwise 
the text, as I have sold, ia more remarkable for the additions to, rather than the deviations 
from, the ordinary versions Under these circnmstancee I cordially endorse the opinion of 
the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford as to its “special verbiage” and peculiarly interesting character. 


(H) ORDINARY VERSIONS.* 

Under this description may be ranged all th. MSS. not inclnded in the fonr dint. ions 
preceding (D to G), excepting only »uch as are merely reproductions, which natnrully belong 

1 “ Enlidom (Sour., L holy judgment], whence In old time- By my Halidom was a solemn 
Kith among country people ” (Bailey t 

* Antiquities of Freemaonry, pp, 171, 292, 404. * Smith's Guilds, p. 170 

4 Curious a* they are, room is not available to present even a summary of the?* oaths of tho "Craft* 
of Talon! " (Exeter), their officer*", and others. The first occupies more than a page of Smith's Guilds 
(p. 310 )1% nd there sire also the obligations taken by “the Master i >f the ooc ipaeion;" that of the 
“Free Broth( tv-.;” the oath of the now raemberu to the Mai ter and Wardens; and, finally, that of 
the Beadle to the Master and Company, who had to promise — “ Such counceile aa shalbe disclosed 
before you y« *naU Uepe in secrete, and not disclose ti any man,” etc. 

* St. Alban is styled the “ Proto-Martyr” in Nos. 8, 11, and 31. 

* This claraifiration leaves out of consideration 1 he value of MSS. on the grounds of their antiquity, 
or of being transcript* of important versions, now unhappily mining, such aw the Dos land MS, (39) and 
others; but I apprehend the chief point to aim at is, what they really say, rather than to waste time 
in the mere i.tudy of their antiquity, which can only interest paleographers, 
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^ * het ^ ° r n0t ** °° nDet!tJon ** b« noted. This 
*7“^ whkh « “h* *roup«l together, b*»u». 
* U “° h ^ «>“»»«>» 80m * peculiarity of it. own, there is substantial imwit 

•mSIV » wlT' k IWl17 ,P ■“'* ' iutkr * »l»tSLou, 

C **T wl “* *• *»“* nomn »i we virtually rafemblo to u» t 

r of ti “° “* oirCT *•*“«•■> In »n s tho “Apprentice Char*u”aad the “ Now 

dM^TmT, T"* W Tf t f ey00, U1 “ 0M ° f ^ «>«-• wWeh, in the previous 
^ ?L n* r , T°, W T * 1U * ® ^ fart fc * P ur P°— of omporison with th* arly 
f 1 t, °“.°I im? | Lod * e I onetitaSione, Attention having beeTalreidy direct’ to 

*'* 5^“ U ^ M8S 1 ‘ Vr tr? * (D to U) > *• "F^tiun of an “ onii- 

71 1717 ^ 7 ' rrlrTr * tuir oonf,pt! n of 0,6 < ^terirti. 

te&Drthtl J 0r . thia P“rpoeo I b»»* *ieoted tbo text of the follow- 

mg Koll, with the content of Mr. Buchanan, at prerioualr stated* 

th n0W in St » *®tirety, ia a fair specimen of 

the others, aU thr -oil* being mnoh make, end, indeed, differing only in minor details. 
(« mking a ^eieotxm ior purpoee rf illustration and reference, I have hoeen a document 

S r ^ “T 7 ’ which combine the chk* point, of igi moment between tho 

Old Chargee,” and ha. sot hitherto been printed. 1 

THE “BUCHANAN MS.” (15). 

I.-0 Lord God Father of Heaven with tho wisdom of the glorious Sonn through tho 

fT •** d 5°? dW * 01 tb ® Holy 0hMt thrw P0«on* in one Godhead Bee with ue *tt our 
r s *' ^ *"» “• 8*** * to govern* ue in our Live, here that wee may com to liu 

h evenly blue that never shall have ending Amen. 

thi “ nd Fell ° W r° Ur P nr PP k »o tell yon how and in what manner 

b ** a * AuI nft« ward, how it ww npholden maynetaine.1 

w« *Si | hy ,f T “ d r,nCW “ d oU * fr worth - v meR And nlso to them that bee her , 

ttaH^ortl^l t 1 7, h 7 DeBai 40 eTOI3 Fre ® M **° n to lor it is a science 

tlmt - worthy to be kept for a worthy cruft and vertuoua ecience for it is one of the am 

it-.-rall Science, And these be the nanu - of them. The First is Grammar: that teachr i 

“ ' r '’‘ n t gpe * ke ‘ rely ,d to writ ® truly: The Second is Rhothorick and that teacheth 
a m va h speake fhire and in subtill termes: The third i. Dialectics that teacheth a man 
to decerns ami know truth from .lsehood: The fourth is Arrithmetike And it tcucheth a 
“ to t 7‘ k0D * ndc °“f 811 numbers: Th, fifth is Goometrye and it teacheth a man to 
met, and measure the Earth , ,d all other things of which is masonry: Thosiith is musicke 

The L^h A^ “ d V0icc of tongue on^ann harpeand Trumpet' 

r 1 jj nif ' * nd te * cheth 8 ™n to know the conrse of the Snnne Moone 

Geometrye. ^ ° ienCe8 WWch are 11 ,ound by ono *®i«nce which is 

m. Thu, may yon prove that all the oHencev of the world were found by this science 
g ^ etrye and grounded thereon for it teacheth mete and mea mre ponderation and 

«, ZS 1 * 7 ? ii& f ? ‘ 5 - ?“ ConBt “ uti o“ h- b,* a transcribed by Mr. W. J. Hugton, from 
1 3dm To fa mtato' T % r "” rlW he ‘' txS: ?fith '“Kiual, in the library of Urand 
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wight of all manner of kind of the earth /or there ia noo nun that workath in any craft 
bnt h- worketh by *o"to mete or mcaeun nor any man that buyeth or selleth but he may 
um met* roonauro or wight and belon&eth to Geometry* and there Merchant* a >d Draft 
of Geometry* da* find all othef of the tix ■cienc.i Especially tho plowemen and tiller of the 
ground for all manor of oorne and payne Tyner plant* and wttoraof other fruit* For Gram- 
mar nor Mtuucke neither Astronomye nor anyof the other aixacimore eon find mete m rear 
or weight without Geometry® wherefore that science may well be called th moat worthyoat 
of all sclent n which findeth met® and measure to all the Kent: 

IV. If yon aake how thfc Science began I ahall you tell: before the flood of Noah there 
waa a man called Luamh: aa you may find in the fourth Chapter of Ueniaia, whoa had 
two wire*, the name of tho one waa Adah: and the namo of the other wn* Ziliah: by hia 
to wife Adah hit had two aonnea the name of the Elder waa JabaU: and the other woe 

Jntnll: and by hia other wifi Ziliah hr had a aonne milled Tubnll and a daughter 
called Naan -Ji: Them fonre children fonnd the btfining of all the Craft* in the world: 
And the eldeat eonnt Jabull found the Croft of Deometryo and hee parted flock* of shrepe 
and land* in the field and first built a homo of atoone and timber aa ia noted in the Chapter 
uforemid: and hia brother Jnball fonnd the Croft of Mtudcke aonge of tongue harp* 
organn and Trumpett: And the third brother Tubal! found tho Smith’s Craft to worko in 
Gold Silver lira Copper Iron and Steele and the Dunghtor Naamuh fonnd the Craft of 
Weaveing: and these children knew that God would take vengance for ainna either by fire, 
water, wherefore they did write the science* they had fonnd in two pillar* of atone that 
they might be fonnd after God had liken vengance for line the one wua Marble and would 
Qot borne with fire: the other waa Lateral and it would not dronne in water. 

V. There roateth more to tell yon how the atone* were fonnd that the Scienoea were 
written in after the said flood the great Hermaryne* that waa Tu re* hi* Sonne the which 
was the sonne of Sem the sonne of Noah the mmc Hermaryne- waa afterward* called 
Hermes the father of wire men: he fonnd one of the two pillar* of atone and hee fonnd 
the sciences written therm and he taught them to other men. 

VI. And at the makeing of the Tower of Babilon there re^ionrye was much made of: 
the Kinge of Babilon that height Nemorth und Nemorth himself was a Mason: and lowed 
well the Craft as n « id with Mister of Histories and when the Citie of Neneve and other 
Cities of the East Asm should bee made this Nemorth Kinge of Babilon rent thither 60 
Masons att the desire of the Kinge of Neneve hia cousin and when they went forth hee 
gave them a charge in thin manner that they should be truo fach of them to other and 
that they should loTe truly together soe that hee might have worehipp for his sending of 
them to his cousin the Kinge of Neneve And further hee gave them two chargee as con- 
cerning their science And they were the first charge that ever any Mason had of hia workr. 
or Crafte. 

VII. Moreover when Abraham .nd Saiah his wife went into Egypt hee tsaght the 
seven sciences to the Egyptians And hee hoo * worthy oholler whose name was Enciid 
which learned very well nd became Master of all the seven sciences And in hia Diis it 
be toll that Lords and Great men of those quarters and Dominion* nad <soe many Bonnes 
some by their wives and some by other women for those Countries bee hott of Generation 
and they had not competent good* and hand " to maintayne their children which mane 

7 
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**«■• of thft * — hWnt then, poverty h* WMUan 

Iff**** M T7 ‘ 'tS** 4 * Uui ien ** ***** of hk Intent wa. to know >w 

** .“S IJ !“ tMn cnUdrro ,I * d °° B,d “®t «w* *ny way uii!« It were by 

cuiming and go** k knee whereupon be let a ^-lunation bee nude through hi. It, , 

'S, 3 2. ftlT d !T h ‘ m i 0rnw **" b 0»"«H « or *c knee he, 

' °T “ n ' th * m Wjd h* tr J «*U contend for hk payarn and tr*vell: after tf i. 

KJSlb! S^TlSf’ TS? ^ *** "* ■“ nDtw ** « hk Noble. 

ihei! ™7i ? "T, r ra “ ent 1 m *** t] * M"»U Science, 

mte Lt T 7 , ^ rratkm * n thk "Utkm that yon will gm« t 

"T *1,*°" *° b* T ™‘* ™ er 0TW “>*• according m aclenca ought to be rulH 
end ujo, tin orenent I dual take cere end c herge of them: the King*, snd hk ooanael 

Srft SS the Oo«kK>n end iheu thk worthy Doctor h.oke to him tho* 

rd »une* end tougnt them the ecienoi of Gcometne in praetke for to work,, ell manner 

•fwlh 7 /7 ,h0Dld b * 11 ° 8i *° bniM ‘°® ot Tera P ,e * Churchf t utke manner. 

1 mn und raanner of building* And he g»vt them a charge. 

VIII. The Pint waa that they ahonld bee tree to the Kingc and Lnida they eerred. 

IX. And that they ahonld lore well together And be true ea, h one to other. 

eneth«“? * ^ “* *“"• w oku “■ broth " And not emant wr knant nor 

any other foule name. 

XL And thBt thej ,hoald ^cir. pay of the Lord or Merfer they . honld eerre: 

wn XH . A “ dth “ tb f ,h ^" onW the * «t of them to bee the Merter of theire Lord, 

out' j ^ V 1 n0r nw ' 1 of Glmt Un *T' m or for ferour .hould 

makemtdorda.uemeh.ow, to bear. Rule and be governor of theire work, that hath bat 

.man knowledge or under* nding in the acienoe whereby tho own, of the r„rk, -hould 
hoe enll aerved and you aahan «d of your worko-manahipj 

X "J- A “ d ‘ 1,0C ^ th ®y 8hould Cfc)1 the gorernonr of the worke -aster whileat the» 
wrought with him. 

XI . V ‘ AUd T 7 ’ >ther Charge * th * m 10 on « to tell: end to all the ehanrea hee mad. 
them to aweare the . . . great oath which men tued in that time: 

XV. And hee ordered for them rraaonanle wages that they might lire «,th nouorty. 

vea^7heftl alTOO i7‘ T f mU ‘ md themaelve. together once ever, 

‘ t I he ^ mi * i t take adv.ee and eouncell together how they mign* worke neat to 

t”" * D ' 1 ^ * w h “ F°«ttan thoireowne credit? nnd houertie And to 

m t amonget themaelve. h.m or them that erred und treapuwd And thus wu the 
Lnsft or «>cieuce cf Geometric ground, d there: 

Aud thi8 worth y M;ilsteT >t the name of Geometric And now it k called 

8, '* tn ' Um * hen ** chi!d »« of Immell were come into the land of behert 
that w now called amongrt u, the knd of Oannaan the countrie of Jernadt m, Kinge Dav.d 
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began the Tempto which it celled Templnm Itominum and it now i-alleu with i * the Tmt- 
plt of Jerusalem end the eamr Ki*sge OnU loved Mason- well and cherished th. u 1 
gave g<rA paiement unto them and gave them charge* in manner m hee had in ?ipt i y 
Euclid and other chtrgrt more at yon thall heart* afterward Ami after the Disease of 
Kmge Dadd Solomon tonne unto the laid Kinp flnnished the Temple that hit f 'her had 
ufnnn and h * uni after Mt*>nt of direr* town* and countries and gathered them togethi r 
toe that ne had 24,000 Uatont and 1000 of them were ordayned Matt ’* and governoura of 
hi* worko. 


XIX. And there waa another Hinge of another land which waa called Hurnm and hee 
loved Hinge Solomon well and hee gave him timber for hii wwke and hee had a tonn 
named Aymon and hot wm matter of (ioonwtrie and the rhiefm matter of all hit matene 
and Oovernonr of all hi* graven auJ arved werke anil oi all manner of other matonrie 
that belongs nato the Tempi' and ail thi* wiinoenth the Fonrth ! to of the Kngs it the 
Bible; 


XX. And thi* tame Hinge Solomon confirmed both chargee and n inner* that hit father 
had given to maaont and toe waa thia worthy craft or acience of M <*onrie confirmed in the 
Conntrie ot Jerusalem and in many other Conntrie* and Kingdom- glorious Craftsmen 1 bout 
full wide into diver* conntrie* tome because of learning more knowledge and ikdl in the 
Craft and tome to teach other* and soe it befell that there was a enrions mason whose name 
wa* M mon [ A'opmat] 1 Green* that had been att the building of Solomoa’t Temple Vnd hee 
came into Franc* and there hi taught the Craft of Maeonrie to men in France. 


XX I. And thero wa* a man in France named Carolus Mortill came to ♦hi* Mumon 
Green* aforesaid and learned of him the craft of Maeonrie well hi took? upon the charge* 
And afterward* by the grace of God hcc waa elected Hinge of France and where hee woe in 
hi* estate hee tooke many Mutona and help© to make men maeon* that were none before 
on sett them on "vorke and gave them good wage* and confl-med to them a Charter to hould 
theirv ;r m yeare to yeare where the would and cherished the mnoh and thus 

cametV. C ■ ft .‘vonrie into Franco. 


XXII. England stood att that time void from any charge of Matonrie until! the time of 
Saint Alfc».w and in hi* Hme the Hinge of England being a tk mn walled the Towne about 
that i* now called Saint Alton* and Saint Albons was a worthy Knight and chief* steward 
with the King and the governance of the Readme and o!«oe of the making of the Towne 
valla and hee loved Masons well and cherriehed them right mach and hee made theire pay 
right good standing a* the Resdmo did then for he gave them two shilling* and rvpenc^ a 
weeke and three pence for thiere nonesynchi and before that time throughont thi* Land 
A Mo: on took but a penni© a day and hi* mesto nntil Saint Albons did amend it and ht*o 
gave to them a charter which hee obtained of the Hinge inti hi* Conncill for to hold a 
general connooll and hee gave it the name o: an Aieemblie And hee being a Macon himself 
thereat hee waa hee helped to mak Mosona and gave to them the charge* as you idudl hear* 
Afterward*. 


•add. 


XXIII. Bight soonc uftcr the decease of Saint Albons there came men oi divers nations 
* Nay* m Grtcut (4, 6 , and 8) Orteut (#, 7 . and 16). Variafcon* occur in Nut 17, 19, 80, SC. 89, 
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brought this Land to mt and » “ i IT-ia s kj K “ 1 * e “ En « Un(i 

***** “ d diTW * <*ther f*~t building. And hee lov^HL^eE Abb ^‘ “ d 

jS'iL" “rrzr* “sr 1 j" , °" d — - — — th. I. 

. ^ » S2S* Sf ^ ? thcr t,M ^ “d » Common to hould 

® mWy Wher ® th * J wonld wit hin ^ B^me of that the? 

might oorrect faults errors and trespasses if that tnv +Ywm» « ^ 

oeming the craft of Ummm. ° 0Imtted “ d ttonp ^ 

X XVI. And hee with other Masons held an Auemblie at York® and there h*» 

Mwon: and g* them Charge and eomanded that .ale to be houlden and kept ever after 
and hee made an ordinance, that it ihonld be renewed from Kinge to Kinge. 

^T,L “ a,tah “ 4 to «-W — the «~h( Of *. 

- ? A *- - 

XXIX. And it ermore att divers Assemblies there hath bene put and orthmed eer. 
Urn » ohaige by the brat advised Masters and Fellow®. " 

X,t ;i The manner of taking an orth att the making of free M*ons Tunc unu, ex 

p",^u brum ut *“ TeI afe ^ tTei - ; — - -- 

s^SSSSSSSHsr 

( General Charge*.)' 

™* IL (l) \ Th< cbKe ^ ■" that yon shall beo true men to God and hi. holy church- 
(2 ) Z SSS “ r “ y0Dr Undentendin * 40 d ^ -ns teacheC 

J I SST^i J0 \ tmS ? “ 40 tbe Kin « ^'thout any tnason or fShood 

SreoTtol ffin \T T * fe ‘ Sh00d but y0 ' 1 8hal1 — ««* Bor else give notice 
reaf to the Kinge and Conncell or other officers thereof. 

'Title added. „ 

The iiifuree— 1 to 0— refer to thi- MS only. 
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(3.) And airoe yon «hnll b true etch ono to other that it to my to every Muter and 
Fellow of the Craft of Masonrie that bo froo mourns allowed and doe yon to idem at yon 
would that they thonld doe to yon. 

(4.) And Also* that every free Maoon Keeps council: truly of the secret and of the 
Craft and all other Councell that ought to bee Kept by way of Mason. 'ie. 

(5.) And Altoe that noe Muson ahull be a Theife or acoeeory to a theife m tart forth at 
yon ■ball know. 

(6.) And Altoe yon ehaU be trne men to the. Lord and Matter yon perre and truly sc* 
to hit profitt and advantage . 

(7.) And Alsoe yon shall call Maeona yonr fellowes or brethren end noe other foul* 
name nor take yonr fellowes wife violently nor detire his daughter ungodly nor hit scr- 
rtnt in villuni* 

(8.) And Also® that yon truly pay for yonr table and for yonr mrnte and drinke where 
yon goe to table. 

(9.) And Altoe yon shall doe not fjhanie in the house in which you table whereby you 
may be ashamed. 

The fire the Charges in generall that belong to all free masons to keepc both Masters 
and Fellows. 

XXXIII. The ?3 bee the Charges singular for every Master and Fellowe as follow* th: 


(Special Charges.) ’ 

(1.) • First that noe Mason take upon him noe Lord’s worke nor other mens worke 
u aits hee know himselfe able and skilfull to perform! it toe u the Craft have noe slander 
aor digworehipp bnt that th* Lord and owner of the worke may bee well and truly served. 

(2.) And Alsoe that noe Mate” nor Fellow take noe worke bnt tha hee take it rea- 
sonably soe that the Lord may bee truly served with his owne goodi and the Master may 
live honestly and pay hi fellowes truly h manners ask* of the Craft 

(3.) And Alsoe that noe Master nor Follow shall suplant any other man of his worke 
that is to say if hee have taken of i Lord or Master that yon pnt him not out uni* o hee 
bee nnable in knowledge to finish that worke. 

(4.) And Alsoe that noe Master nor Fellow take any Apprentice to bee allowed to bee 
his Apprentic* any longer then seven years and the apprentice to bee able of birth and 
limbs as hee ought to bee: 

(5.) And Also*' that noe Master nor Fellow shall take any allowance to bee allowed to 
make any Free Mseon without the consent of Sixe or Five att the least of his Fellowes and 
that they bee free borne and of Good Kindred and not a bondman and that hee have his 
right limbs u a man onght to have. 

(6.) And Alsoe that noe Master nor Fellow pnt any Lordes woke to tafke that is wont 
to goe journey. 

(7.) And Alsco that noe M»ter saall give noe pay to his Fellowes but as hee may dererve 
sue as they may not bee Deceived by false workmen. 

(8.) And Alsoe that noc Fellow slander another behind his ba< ke whereby hee may 
loose his good name and his worldly goods. 


T 

> { 


'Title added. 


, Tte> figure* — 1 to 18 — refer to this MS. only. 
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Jto “* '*+' ” ' “» -4. on. 

(“} ^SUKriSZT’clII 1 ’vttonu.oMrr. 

shorn be akaM. 7 ' ° r D "* or ***** *«* whereby they 

Ak °* ^ ^ 1 ^ ** * °o-~ KWd in Lechery to nako the Craft 

(1 ) And Alaoe that »oe fellow dull got into the towne in the night thereat is a Lod«r 
o^ellow,, without some Fellowee that may b«re him witne ■ , tlj b e Tin . lS 

<“0* * th “‘ sveI 7 Master and Fellow shall come to the Auembly if it be within 

FelwT ' h,m if LM b™ — i t. the ,«d v ssri: 

(13.) And Aleoe every Muster and Fellow if hee h»ve tmeneesed shell stand , . 

isrr^nr'— * *•— 

tJl S J AndA 100 magoa fBike mould nor square nor noe Rnle to env Iyer within 

^ - w,,h “* u “ '■«"“-»« —i** .» ~J 3TTS: 

aid Alsoe that every Mason shall receive and 3 herriih every strange Mason when 
-hey cumetothem Country and set them to werkeasihe manner is that k to . if w 
. ve .mould stoa - m the place he dull ett them or him a fornight at least on < r e an 1 

srJSSir bre "*” - — h » »« 

(18.) Ana Alsoe on shall every rm «n serve truly the Lord for tis pay and truly fir i 
*“ "** « T “ l » - # J~ m, !* , 7 o„ „ , "1" J ** 

XXXI \ Th« . ) charges that you have received you shall well and truly keepe not di, 
oseing tfa< recreey of our >odg to man woman nor child: Sticks nor atom thiL move- 
able nor immovable soe God you holpe and hw holy Doome, Amen. . Fir 


eralSnJT 110 ^- T ' T InVOration ' of the “ Buchanan MS.” differs from the gen- 

the MSS Tot?/ ?Tr? Ut “ 8fter the mam ’ er ° f Xa 17 > althou * h i“ other resets 
the MS. . an not identical. It 1 1 unous, however, that os n gards the radius within which 

attendance at the assembly was obligatory, this is the only version which specifies “seven 

“I MqT Tr ng ® Ve ( 18 > “W 1 *°)> two having ten (11 ,nd 31), me lone 

’ I v. ! " mmder fifty TOil ^ E The distinctive feature of No. 15 its 
7 Whl ° h ’ lf 8 falr ^presentation of the pledge given by the newly admitted 

! The “It- vocations” or “ Dedications” of the Masonic MSS. do not tartake of tile clmraeMr of 

* - - * " r T -“» s. & 

“srsr- ,;sv’ ™r » ... . j a 

• ExeepUn^ the Aberdeen MS. (18), which « silent on Uie subject of distance. 
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brethren, is certainly destructive of sny theories in favor of feniuie membership, which *ni 
based npon No. 25. There are many copies cf the oathn imposed by craft guilds, bnt few 
of those in one among the masons are of an entirely trustworthy character. Assuming 
thot • appended to the “ Old f urges ” to be airly correct, there would seem to have been 
no particular set form for the pnrpese, the three samples extant not agreeing with one 
.mother as to the verbiage, albeit the intention is clear enough thronghout the whole. 1 
The titles of the MSS. vary, some being very suggestive, e.g., “The Freemasons Ordem 
aed OoMtitntions” (12); “ Here Begineththe Trn Order of Masonrie ” (3); “A discourse: 
hade : before : A : meeting : of Mem lonea” (18); “The Booke of Constitutions” (6), — 
be- idee other: already recorded. It would ie difficult to decide what wages were paid to 
tho craftsmen in the sixteenth and seventeenth eontnrie if those fixed in the “ Old 
Charges M on the authority of St. Alban wen accepted us the standard, for they vary con- 
siderably; there are, however, a majority in lavor of 2s. 6d. a week, and “ three pence to 
their cheer,” though some have 3s. 6d. for the same period, and others much leas; whilst 
not a few contain “ iys vjd. to there doubt* wage*,’ an expression which I record, withont 
venturing to explain. The “ Wood MS.” has “ three shillings and five pence a weeke for 
their finable wages. ’ * The ‘ ‘ Antiquity ” Boll is responsible for tho statement that * ‘ Edwine 
was made Mason at Winsoenr,” so that the prominence enjoyed by York as the first city 
wherein the assemblies of King Athelstan were held, should be shared by the “ Royal 
Town” in which Edwin was initiated; for if York w& the premier city of idle annual 
assemblies, Windsor was also highly privileged t being the town where that Prince was 
“accented,’’ who, according to the old traditions, obtained from the King authority to 
hold the annual u emblies of the craft. The claim, however, of Windsor tt any Masonic 
importance has hitherto been neglected, whilst that of York has been nnduly magnified. 
Other omit dons or differences in the ordinary MSS. are more easily pointed ont than in- 
terpreted. such as the ilencc observed as to the “ Wardent ’ save in No. 14,* and the 
uniform n -licence of all the versions excepting the two earliost (1 and 2), in regard to tho 
authority of the Law in the settlement of disputes. This refreshing “ touch of nature ” 
is amusing, and, as I have said, the supremacy of the Law is never alluded to respectfully 
by thee MSS., :ny possible difficulties beyond the power of the master and fellows to 
adjnst being Uismined by the brief Bontence “ goo to the common law ” (39). The resort 
to aid from external sources was obviously (then m now) viewed with extreme displeasure 
by the craft, neither did the masons of those nays care to threaten possible malcontent* 
“ with imprisonment n by Law provided.” 

The distinctly religious or Christian character of all the MSS. is indicated in many 


1 Compare the Obligation of MS. 11 with No. 13 (Additional Folios) and 15. 

’No. 9 hi some additions peculiar to itself, but not sufficient for a distinct classification. It 
mention* the “11 specall Charges, or Kulcs, or Orders which every Mason ought justly and truly to 
ob-erve, performe, fulfill, and keepe;” and then, “ Here foHoweth Divers other ( 'barges, Rules, or 
Orders, to be observed, performed, fulfilled, and kept by the Masters, Governors, and Apprentices of 
the Science of Masonry ” ^Masonic Magazine, June 19811. 

' “ That no fellow shall take upon him to vail a lodge to make any fellow or fellows w ,h out tlw 
•arasent of master or wardens, if they be w** in fifteen miles” — Rule 18, Statute MS., 3333 (14): 
Hughan’s Masonic Skew hes, part it., p. 49. Mr. Toubnm Smith, in his “ English Gilds, " gives a 
long list of titles borne 'y the chief officers of those socia and craft organizations — e.g., the Rector, 
Alderman, Stewards, Dean and Clerk, the Muster Rector and Stewards, an Eld-r Father, G rues, man. 
sad Ward* as; Fsrthingroen, Ma ter, and Wardens, Dean of the Guild, and Chaplain, etc., etc. 
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way*. One (22) display* this feature in a manner wholly fta own; another ityle* the Into- 
c tion “a prayer before the meeting’" (18), and two of the York MSS. state it wa* “y» 
Holy Scripture,” on which th<s new member* were (worn, whilst other* wer cha rged 
to be obligated by “ Ooda grace,” or “ Dirine grace " (81), and not to imperil their «onl»’ 
eternal welfare (11) by (wearing falsely; the “Atchemn Haven M&” (17) even partienlar- 
i*e* the method to be observed in taking the obligation, via, “ by one or mor laying hi* 
(wind in the book and sw«w by one command and oath.”* Another subject tha t ha* 
furnished matter for diversity of treatment is the name of the mcoid si me, which survived 
the ravages of the flood. Undoubtedly Hie word intewied to be transcribed was later (a 
brick), but the orthographical difficulties winch faced tho copy*** appear to have bee 
too flinch for the=s ancient scribe*, and the “change* are rang ” on Lotrocw Lterne*, 
Littreen Latirne, Lateral, Latemm, and other variation*. ' only three MSS. agreeing 
a* to either of the numerous form*; tho first, or “marble” ston . however, was easily 
m ** tered > and passed muster fairly well, though the “Antiquity” roll has “ Oirystius” 
Wt will assume this to be a superior kind of marble! 

1 apprehend that a cartful perusal of these “ Old Chargee,” if we aim bear in mind the 
period of their nee amongst the lodge*, will re mit in the conviction that they were not 
*- Pt°d “ anything more thanthe repertories of time-honored tradition* by the fr eemasons 
of the leventeenth, or of any other earlier century. They furnished vulnaUe suggestions 
a* to the spirit in which all the operative laws should he made; they gave to the society the 
preitige of a respectable ancestry and remote antiquity, unci their recital to unlettered 
apprentit s, on crossing the threshold of so venerable & society, was calculated to fevorably 
.mpi them with the moral and religions character of the fraternity, the duties they 
owed to their fellows, and the solemnity of their obligations. 

Place the oldest of thee* documents by the aide of the youngest, ;snd their common 
<>% j and pnrpoi is plainly visible. ' The ethical code (common to all verrions) — whether 
cfej >r comparatively modern— was respected and considered binding by the fraternit* 

■r ni, the purely legislative enactments were ^cWy ignored for more recent regulations, 
though they were not expunged from the “Old Charges,” the veneration in which them 
were leI< bem * f° B reat > that whether they were or were not in all respects suited to the 
time mattered little, their predecessor* nsed them, and bo to the modern craftsmen they 
wepe 4,1 talismans; ” being in use, aa we have seen, even far on in the last centnrv by 
lodg. which accepted a warrant from the Grand Lodge of England, in all probability its 
junior as an organization. 

These facti an of value, because they prove that the laws for the guidance of the craft 
in King Athelstan rign. or later, were not intended to be final, but alterable according 
to the necessities of the cruft, provided always that the spirit of the society was preserved 
hence the regulations which enacted that the candidates for Masonry mnst be “ free born” 

1 The Melrose MS. (19) describe the usefulness of geometry to “ Merchants and att other Chris- 
non men. * 

• Mr. M. Cooke in his reproduction of MS. 2 hs overlooked the contraction over the wort he give, 
a® locus, which should read “ laeerus,” evidently intended for Latres (bric-kj). 

’iT n0t qUit * fa .“ iD with ““ v ' ew propounded by the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, that “the 
Cowtitutions mfact, to he ,-learly derived iron, the Masonic Poem, though naturally Stored 

1^0M P C “Charge ’), bmauw No. 1 1. evidently nTl 6on4 gJcopy >f 

the Old Chonres, butt poem founded on the contents of a vewion known to tho compeer Ifre-> 
admit, however, that the “ Halliwell ” MS., and all the othen, have i unmon 
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*nd hare their ‘ limbs whole ” were no more A violate and unalterable than . ere thoee 
which required an apprentice to serve aeven yearn, which rendered attend*. ■*> J, annual 
assemblks compulsory, if within a certain number of mike, or which secured * monopoly 
of the trade to freemason*. The distinction muat bo drawn, a* I have said, between the 
ethical and the legislates) portion* of theae old Hoik, und then it will oe palpable that 
where** the former nerer “ grow* old with time," and is always to be followed, the latter 
is now preferred us a mere “ mirrival ” of the role* preralling in period* wholly different to 
the present, which to follow strictly in the nineteenth century would bo a a grrut. a folly as 
the acceptance of many of the absurd notion still rife as to th> antiquity of the society 
Having now fully considered (though not mors 1 so than hu» been requisite) both the 
character and divergencies of the “ Old Oharg w* will proceed with an e lamination of 
the remark* and extract* by Dr. Anderson and others, referring to our manuscript Consti- 
tution*, with a view to determining the sources whence these were derived. The csrliest 
known extract* or referenci ■ to the “ Old Charge* " are to lx found in Dr. Plot'* “ Hiatory 
of Stafford hire," A.D. 1686 (10), and “ The Constitution* of the Freemason*," by tho Itev. 
Jam< Andereon, M.A. (afterward D.D.), of A.n. 1728. The flint complete typographical 
reproduction of a copy of there “ Old Charges " was “ Printed and cold by J. Robert* in 
Warwick lame, llDCC.'t.'tii. (44). This handsome little tract was evidently edited by 
one who was aither a Freemawm or favorably disposed toward the society, as the preface 
is laudatory of the aim* of the fraternity, and i* the first distinctly Masonic work known 
(hat was usued for gent re 1 sale. The pi mphlet (which wa never authorised) appeared 
one year earlier than the premier “ Book of Conrtitutionr.” The resolution to empower 
41 Bro. Jamr 1 Andreon A.M, to digest the old Gothic Constitutions, in a new md better 
method,” wai agreed to by the Grand Lodge, held 29th September 1721, and on the 27th 
December following “ 14 learned Brothers " were appointed to -’.amine the manuscript, 
who reported favorably on 25th March 1722, when the Grand Mastrr was desired “to 
order it to be printed.” 1 The “ New Book of Constitution! ” was (submitted iu print to 
the members, 17th January 1723 (f), and ig&in approved, with the addition of “ the 
ineient manner of Constituting a Lodge,” from which we may infer that the work could 
not have appeared before 1723 (the year stated on the title-page) as th. additional matter 
is to be found in the copies extant, paged conacutively with the former portion, and fol- 
lowed by some twenty more pages.’ 

I bare already expressed my belief that the “ Roberts’” version (44) was based upon 
the text of No. 11 , 10 that if the latter was not known to Dr. Anderson, early last century, 
he was doubtless familiar with the former, bnt whether before or after the preparation 
of hi- work cannot, now be determined. The first oxtract is said to be made from ‘ a cer- 
tain Record of Freemasons written in the Reign of King Edward IV.” (about a. d. 1475), 
and is in exact conformity with no MS. extant,* though in. some respects it resembles the 

1 From the 2d edition (1738! , pp- 113-115. 

'The “ Genera! Regulation” insen d in this work were first compiled by Mr. George Payne in 
17*0, and approve*! in 17*1. They were also subjected to revision by Dr. Anderson, but I apprehend 
it was the historical introduction and the arrangement <■' '.he “ Charge- of a Freemason,” for which 
tho latter was mainly responsible 

* Although Preston wrote so much later than Anderson, he o lotes from this edition of the Con- 
stitutions (1728) in preference to those of 173e and 1756, and faithfully follows the extract relative to 
♦he legend of King Athelstan and l*rince Edv-in. He gives a different version of its origin, never- 
theless?, ascribing it to “ a record of the Society, . . . said to nave been in the possession of the 
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S £T™?2‘ . ”, « “” )r “*■ r"™ *• —k *•■». 

Gram] U*, nl .ShT~oSj Y “* » “• 

tfao “ Law. # a , V - ” , «*»w (p. 33), neither d'- <u> y rrHte *u«l t Mont 

The second extract k afaioat word fo wt nd. h ," *?* iwraIc,TO mbwpotation. 

that the . crbkae k modernised nA i . ' s * ni ^h * oten>3o« of No. 2, except 
Grand Louge ?f « Z S? ’ *** ** to th « 

--^££T S5SS:£^;rS£J«3^ 

relimag the learned doctor and hk Masonic i - *° ’ ,, ‘ * 1,tt rirther before 

a rational hktory and mumt of the .J,W n , ! ,nm " * v * iloWe *» which 

iie had special facilities for acquiring th. /<JSx>n C0 “ pU * d ’ * nd 

been founded. The result of Dr AnHan u ,nc ^ * history onght to hare 

very far from satkfcctory, and torts the crednlityThkiL^tTn ILra U^he"^**' * 
one of 1723. Since the nnblication of th uJ . ua * oro ““ th < previous 

*- ha I appeared, aad.^indudhsg 1 ^^rae^efo^aUnde^tofwhidr 11 * * M& l ° W “ tita - 
known to Dr. Anderson btfore 17>34 th*. - to (which may not have been 

» thin aerie. „U4. hi .ral^TST T T *!“ “• 
hoioro nin In the rmpmtion oitho 1738, that hn had ter thantth. 1^3 TT MS9 ; 

■“•I -*■ *. Ca“^,'rsr‘z:.rrSn^Lr; fc 

*« altered ***“• &*§• for ••Grand" by the iTv^lSitor ^Tth 0 ‘ 1 ’ Jl ' * md * ntna 
led the ao-called «« York Constitui on - to bc “ a f £ 6 *^hl "T ta 

famous Elk. Ashmoie, founder of th. Museum at OxfoH * ‘ , ’ Mnc ^“g l*™Sraph of 

, apers on the subject of masonry , «t th* Revolution^- Olius^ ^ * ' tro . •* with other 

Though the original won deslrovwi, it seems that a conv^T I’T ° f U i >nr 5- dit - »W, p. 189). 

**%» r enrt “* r ^ *>= Xzz y z rr b r , ^^ tt ^ db - 

Pre*ton gives tliis extract exactly as the text nt 1wo _ 

“Tlie following particulars are also contained in a very old MS of 1 ? >, “ titutio,W;M onl y he 
'“^n I" *be po^rion of th. )at e Ch orge Payne I o^ mI a ™ Py ' miri to ^ 
Otlier editions of Preston’^ work ffroni ITJJi c^ntlh, #k 1 ’ ” U1 ! 1 Mi-ter in 1718," edit 1 788, p. 193. 
the moat comprehensive of the series quotations; but tliht of 1788 is selected, as 

Uie year after the issue of the 3d Constitu- 
it /ojftoiet either ^the “ Spescer- » Tr the "(iie JfS-x <^Z £T ^ “°* ^ “ 

iConstitutionis, 1738. p. 94), ' atumiMut *' ^ «*»’ 
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‘he 17*3 edition ia separated from the “ Edwin tegeml ” in the 1738 issue, end, eftcr • few 
minor changes, is ad4 4 to tho tfrrA extract already noticed, which we know waa from quite 
a diatinct MR, aa Dr. Amleraon himself declare*, tccompiutied at page 71 bj tho declara- 
tion—” The Conei.it utiona were now meliorated, for an old record import*, ’ that in the 
glorious risgn of King Edward III.,’" etc., about which th. first publication ia silent. 
Moreover, the roproduction of this second extract la but partial, aa a portion ia omitted, 
and other •entent'oo are ao altered aa to make them mid like -modern Constitutions, th* title 
’’Grand Maxtor ” being interpolated, and tho qualification, “ if a brother,” inserted respecting 
th* attendance of the Sheriff, or tho Mayor, or the Alda man,” alar, the word “(Stugnga- 
turn” it turned into “Chapter " I Two extract* are printed, which are not in the curlier publi- 
cation; tho ono preceding, and thoothrr following, tboae before mentioned, The first agree* 
with the “Cole MS. ” and recite* tho St. Alban legend, both terming that Saint “ tho Proto- 
Martyr,’' only the value of the quotation ia seriously diminished by Dr. Anderaon again 
adding the modern title of “Grind” Master.' The ls*t citation from theoldMSS. ia to be 
found at p. 101 and i* baaed njion No. 11, or it* typographical representative the “ Robert* 
MR” (44). The” Additional Order* "are there aelectcd for insertion in the second edition 
of the Grand I-odge Constitutions (1738), which are undated in tho original text (11); 
but are anid in No. 44 to haw been agreed to “ at a General Aaaemblv, held at ... on 
the Eighth Day of December 1003.” Dr. Anderaon was evidently not so careful in hi* 
statement* aa “ Roberta,” for he supplies the names of the Grand Muster, Deputy Grand 
Master, and Grand Wardens, present on the occasion (office*, by the way, then unknown), 
and alters the day to the Feast of St John tho Evangelist 1663, doubtless to bring it into 
'Onformity with modom usage'. The text of No. 11 should bo consulted at page 06 and 
compared with that supplied by Dr. Anderson, when it will be readily seen that the learned 
Divine hie- changed the oth Rule (No. 30 in MS. 11) so ns to read " one Grand Master,” in 
lieu of “one Mister," and hat appropriat'd the 6th Rule of the “ Roberts MS.” ( not in 
No. 11), though he has discreetly omitted the 7th, „>,nd the Obligation. Preston follows in 
Anderson’* footstep, and is therefore entitled to no greater credence than the authority 
upon whom he relies. 

As many may be aware, modern arrangement entitled “ The CHARGES of % FREE- 
MASON, extracted from the ancient RECORDS of IX) DOES beyond sea, and of those in 
England, Scotland, and Inland, tor the use of the Lodge* in London: To be read at tho 
making of NEW BRETHREN, or when the MASTER shall order it.” prefaces “Tim 
General Regulations,” printed a.i>. 1728. Although Dr. Anderson presented an “im- 
proved” (?) version in 1738, it was not liked, and in subsequent editions that of 1723 wua 
reverted to, and indeed is substantially the same a» those “ Charges ” which have been cir- 
culated with the “ Regulations for the Government of the Craft ” of the “ United Grand 
Lodge of England,” from 1815 to the present date 

Additional confirmation of tho “ Inigo Jones ” text having boon adopted in part by Dr. 
Anderson, or at least that of tho “ Cole ” MR (which is virtually the same), will be found 
by comparing the 1738 Constitutions with cither of those MSR . so far as resja'cts “The 
tiiutory of Masonry from the Creation throughout the Known Earth.” Of wlmt 1ms been 

1 Preston's quotation is much more accurate — ii, fact, almost verbatim e t literatim with No. S, — 

• dates that ihe part:, ulan, were taken from “an old MS , which was destroyed with many 
others in 1730, taid to have been in possession of Nicholas Stone, a curious nciilptor under Iniito 
Jom s ” (edit, 1788, p. 174). If we believe this statement and if No. 8 actually belonged to Inigo Jouus, 
ttei MS. of the workman may have beta copied from that of the architect’ 
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tmotU m latv, y, n “learned credulity," the labor* of Dr. Anderson afbrd an excellent 

8011001 ° f Ma8 ° nic hi8torkn '' 1 he » /«* m and if 
1 ^ w *y J® 8 the smcemt form of flattery, the late Dr. George Oliver has 

been, beyond all comparison, his most appreciative disciple. 

The subject of the “Old Charges" in relation to Freemasonry at York, will he dealt 

Pte r d 1 think that the eTidcnce 1 Bhgil will demonstrate the 

tter gronndlessness of the statement “that Grand Wipes had been regularly held in 

York, and only »n that Tty, from the year 926 nntil the reign of Qneen Elizabeth 

intent m “ tmgS * the , ^ ?erf by the title of * A«mbles,’ which were, to all 

held in V ?“ rp ° 8e8 ’ * 1 ’ Ll0 ’ 1t?ef and there every reason to believe that they were 
held in York long antecedent to their being held in London ” * J 

T “f l° T ^ UfcS the TClidit -V «* this claim will be' expert in due course, when 

thtiit^n ftsttr twr Pr6Ci8ely 8n ° Pp08ite and fortify 

nJJJJ of the^ OH rL * " sre morfern teMHtuma, and that the several 

eraons of the Old Charges supply no evidence from which we can reasonably infer that 
mort than om Assembly ” was ever held in the city of York- nnle^ tn ,, 

tatement rests on authority of a certain kind may be freely admitted Alm th t 
names may be cited in support of the view h, ha «d™L,7 v 7 ■ ' 

Supplementary Note, 

49. “Harris.” Ante, p. 79. 

its proper.placH, therefon on the mil ■ a , vtri lo ns of the Old Charges:” 

(p» aij d«g», t «. „,d„ i, L, m SSZ in I’d 1 .™ 

ng the Grand Lodge of England a d 17661 TV v™ ^ L.tdge, prior to its join- 

1738, thongh undoubtedly fron an o\d MS JnoTtW°« m&de after 

the year 1739, and several ilanses of the “ IVi-r v 1 7 J5* 4 th f lod S { wa ** tlve ‘ from 
an earlier date. The mul“r hmlin , Char *e ” «*»not well be assign* A 

been divided by the scribe constitute its only d^stSvefeltura.^ 1 ’ 118 ^ ^ * h “ 

1 HE* Halliwell, 2d edit., p. 48. 

September 1881). Members of the British Association, 5th 

hise^^^ of Opinion (p. 170V Woodford (in 

masonry ) obs, rves: •• Trac ition Z ? - *»**“- of 

radition is in itself true, which links masunr, to . , lap8e ol t,me but I believe the 

br0 ^^ er rf W1 ' n iD 8871 an ’ 1 to « 8uUd , hartei 0ptfative 

Freemason's Chronicle, April 22 and 89, 1882 , “ 937 ‘ 

•ftCMicmciun, 1876, p. 85. 
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CHAPTER m. 


THE STONEMASONS (STEINMETZEN) OF GERMANY. 


T HE ceaseless progress of the building art, throughout the strife and turmoil of the 
Middle Ages, is a remarkable phenomenon which at once arrests onr attention, 
and challenges our research. Princ ? anu Bishop, Kaiser and Free City, wage their 
eternal fends; nations rise, fall, amalgamate or dissolve. All Europe is in a ferment; and 
yet throughout the greater part of it the mason quietly and unceasingly plies his trade. By 
the margin of the peaceful lake, in the gloom of the primeval forest, arise the monastery 
and the convent; on the summit of each lofty crag is r ared the castle of the feudal chief- 
tain; by the rushing tide of every noble stream and on the primitive highways of com- 
merce spring into existence countless walled cities; and a itliin their safe enclosure, with 
never-tiring perseverance, the busy masons pile stone on stone, till the majestic tower or 
graceful steeple of the cathedral almost scales the skies. A bare list of the monuments 
of architecture erected from the ninth to the fifteenth centuries would cover many pages; 
and in no country is this movement more emphatically marked than throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany. Scarcely had the Teutonic hordes obtained the mastery over the 
fast decaying Bo man Empire, and the wandering tribes become somewhat fixed in their 
newly acquired territories, than tho work began. Devout men from the British Isles, 
chiefly from Ireland, crossed over to the mainland, and penetrating into the depths of the 
German forests, carried the pure doctrines of primitive Christianity to the German tribes. 
Wherever they came, they raised churches and dwellings for their priests, cleared the 
forests, tilled the virgin soil, and instructed the heathen in the first principles of civiliza- 
tion. Fallon 1 gives a long list of convents and churches erected by these and other holy 
men from the sixth to the ninth centuries. Then came Charlemagne and tanght the Ger- 
man tribes to build cities and palaces (Aix-la-Chapclle, Ingelsheim). Each city soon 
became the seat of a Roman Bishop; hence arose the cathedrals; and in many other cases 
the bishop’s seat gave riro to the town. Later on the cities prospered and grew rich, and 
the necessity for sumptuous town halls arose, and thus by degrees the face of the land 
became dotted w ith those monuments of architectural skill, the very ruins of which testify 
to the cunning of the builders. 

And who wore these builders? What manner of men were they? Whence came they? 
fhey were the Steinmetzen. They were a class of simple workmen, bound together by 
-•trong ties of brotherhood, bnt containing in thoir midst master builders whose minds 
were «red with all the mathematical knowledge of those days, ,nd who contentedly 

1 F. A. F allot), Mysterun der Frriuiaurer, 2d edit, p. 177. 
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worked for * lifetime *t an edifice, satisfied to know that although the, might never see 
fte completion, their successors wonld carry on the work to a glorious conclusion, and raise 
one more temple to the worship of the Most High. 

.. Bef ° r ® proceeding *° “T* 1 ™ into their origin, it may be so well to form a clear idea of 
“* ' no< 4 theif Stein undoubtedly means tone; and it has very generally 

n m dm. I tha metztn is dented from the same Te utonic root as Messer, a te.ife, a sd 
a chisel; hence Steinbrenner, p. 46, calls them, and Fort constantly reft t to 
them as stone mttere.' The probable root of the word is, however, messen, to measure ; 
hen ‘ the bteral Englwh translation would be stone-measurer —identical in all points 
Mh our own term stonemason. As to their origin, this is a question which » ill alwat 
bemoet "fficult to ratisfaetorily tesermine. The Herman writers re many who hrL 
wvilten of the craft guilds of the Middle Ages, and have therefore necessarily tonche on 
v " German tonemssons; bnt they have been content with describing them as revealed by 
their own and ^temporary documents, without instituting any inquiry into their origin. 

* y takes np their history when they rere already in the high tide of their prosperity 
and therefore afford n. little information to the point. The writers on architecture and 

rt mcidenti . y mention them, bnt always in the same manner, and have mainly derived 
few particulars with which they favor us from the preceding el— . Early Masonic 
writers have merely compared their institutions with those of the English Freemasons 
(Vogel, Krause, FJc Hddmann, etc.), and the first of this class to tempt tc unravel 
their early history is Fallon, in his “ Mysterien der Freimanrer " (1848).* In many point* 
th anther is untrustworthy, as he has sacrificed every other cor ddemtion to his grand 
“ m of provin 8 that our present system of Freemasonry is directly attribntable to the 
}enwm Btonemasors. In hardly any one case of importance is his t itimony strengtVued 

J “ ltlM>rit * V> “ d ““y of * riatements are, to say the least, so startling, 

shat withon ; snch reference they must be very charily used. Wi W has miked in his 
footsteps with even great.' hardihood of assertion; and Findel, Steinbrenner, and Fort 

mo " " 688 P^y followed h* without any attempt at verification. Never- 
thele^ to Fallc i must be assigned the credit of having first rhown where the Stem, Aten 

probably ongmated, and in what manner they developed, although some of hia deductions 
are undoubtedly wrong. 

Si lt the first seeds of architecture in Ge rmany were planted by the Christian mission- 
anCS 1 lndl8 P«table. We need not assume that the German tribes in their wanderings had 
pnrpooely destroyed ever sign of Roman civilisation, including their maw ve stone edifices 

1 J 6 the tr ° ub,e to paI1 masonry, but probably 

what she fire had pared, the hand of neglect id time finally ruined; and the tribes fachi 
a distinctively warlike race, not given to the arts of peace, it is very doubtful w> , r to 
the ateh century < ren the iwellinp of their chiefs were more than rude huts, .rated 
‘ spoils of combat But the firt missionaries, whether British or Roman were 
^quainted with the moments of architect™, ; they had example, in their own onntries 
* ‘ ^ ? m; and ,CTe accu * tomed to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. On 
m ® on ra a Germ * n forfst . we may be sure that their first car, after con- 
.erring a few heathen, was to establish some kind of a church, however humble. This 

'G. F. For The early History an.l Antiquities of Freemasons , p. 145. 

Tteflnt tb « work appear, <s in 1848, but all quotetic . are made from that of 1899 

• J. Wuuit. Die Dautechen Bnaferschaften. 
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would be, in the first instance, a mere log hut, compete d of the trees of the n. rounding 
forest The ground thui? cleared was afterward tilled and cultivated; the natives were 
tonight to asust in the tabor; a atorehout became necessary for the produce of the soil, 
•no so another log hnt wa* erectel; perhap ifterward i thelter for the monks and their 
converts; more natives were attracted to the pot, and the desire arose to enlarge the 
church. This time, perhaps, it war! placed on stone foundations, and the first principle 
of the mason’s art were acquired. In process of time the wooden structure fell a prey to 
the flame and the inhabitants would consequently undertake the task of erecting a stone 
rdifice; rude no doubt, but still requiring a further advance in the art of stone-working. 
By the repetition of this procea n many isolated spots, we can easily understand how the 
workmen gradu- 'ly advanced in technical kill, and that little by little the first mil 'ions 
became convents ad monasteries of no slight pretensions. The tiger and more famous 
the convent grew, the more nece ary wonld it be to keep constantly at hand a body of 
experienced masons, as it is scarcely probable that the monks them elves would suffice for 
the work. We may therefore conclnde, that although at first monk and layman turned 
their hands indiscriminately to any toil that came uppermost, either building or agriculture, 
yet in course of time those who showed themselves most expert at any particular work 
devoted themselves exclusively thereto, and that a class of builders by profession arose 
amongst the iaity in the neighborhood of the monastery, the direction of whom wu 
probably entrusted to some more than tnmally skilful monk. For those in the sonth of 
Germany means were at hand in Northern Italy to improve their art by communication 
with the artists there resident Their cousins the Longobards, a tribe first mentioned 
in history as living to the east of the Elbe adjoining the coast® of the Baltic, had overrun 
Italy and established themselves there as early as a. d. 568, and in course of time advanced 
to a comparatively high state of civilization. We need not inqnire with Fort, whether 
> fter a.d. 692 the Byza ntine artists took refuge in Lombardy; nor is it even necessary to 
Admit that the Longob&rds were masters of an advanced style of archite cture. The ancif nt 
monnmente in Italy were quite sufficient to furnish models for the German monks on their 
travel* ; so that we are not thrown upon the necessity of supposing that these Bysantine 
artists migrated to Germany to teach the builders their art Bnt if they did join the 
German convent bnilders, which is quite possible, we have no warrant whatever for con- 
cluding that on their arrival in Sonthern Europe they were “ quickly ” affiliated with the 
corporations of builders,, as iated by Fort, 1 for it is scarcely conceivable that at that time the 
peasants who Helped the German monks were already incorporated. The competition of 
trade, the oppression of the feudal lords, were yet in the fntnre; and m the trades had 
therefore no necessity for incorpor'tion it is highly improbable that it existed. 

Dr. Jos. Schanberg* maintains that the monk* directing these operations owed mnch 
of their success to the remnants of the Roman colleges, which were never thoroughly sup- 
pressed in Gaul, and, pesung through Britain and Scandinavia,* nltimately laid the foun- 
dations of the craft guild system in Germany. Bnt I am qnite unable to agree with him, 
for the simple reason that at the time of these early convent builder* we have no sign of 
the least approach to a craft guild in Germany; nor indeed can we imagine such an insti- 
tution until the cities had made considerable progress toward opulence. Whatever con- 


1 Fort, The Early History and Antiquities of Freemasomy, p. 40. 

•Dr. Jo*. Schauberg-, Vuij-leiohendra Handbuch der Symbol ik dsr Freimaureres, Vol. iii., p. 323. 
’ Si haubf Tf, Vergleichendes liandbueh der Symbolik der 1'runuuronu, voL iii., p. 2 -\ 
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iwotion may poaibly be tracwblc between the Roman college* and the formation of craft 
tf-nldi can ivc had no tnflncnco or. the arlieat braider* in th< forontj and by the <tn*m h 
of Germany. Their gradual per' tion in the art of masonry most be considered m e lf- 
ovolved, ad the remit of content practice, and endeavor* to excel Or if it be abrclntely 
noeawiry to pr« eappoee a higher knowledge of art and architec ture in their leaders, we need 
go no further than tht British monks. Britain at that time, although distracted by war, 
and nvasions innnmerable, wus by no means desfcitnta of archttootnrrt productions. It would 
w difficult to * cide what pretension* to art the celebrated monasteries of the Cnlder? in 
H >na, Iona, d kngor p Med; imt we have Anglo-Saxon chnrahej still in existence, 
or at le ist parts of them- uch as Tickencote, near Stamford, in Lincolnshire; part of Su 
Peter's, at Oxford; ; trtof St Alban’s Abbey; the southern porch at Sbirebnrn Minste r; 
the ower8 of 1:4,15 88,4011 chnrch, Northamptonshire; and of Sompting, in Sussex; and 
numerous others. 1 Our earliest cathedra] were also begun in the Seventh century, 
although in many cases no part of the origin itructure now remains; for instance, Ca.i- 
terbury a.D. ( 0, Rochester 602, St Paul’s 604, Westminster 605. The inflnx of British 
monk both p spul sad non-papal, continued until a very late priod; and we are told that 
A®, the most learned Englishman of the ninth century, lived in the convent at St Gall* 
St Columbanns, who in a. D. 602 creased over to Burgundy and Germany, and fonnded 
ysial convents,* either by himself or by his disciples, was renowned throughout Europe 
as the most accomplish, d man of his time; and St fionifoce in the reign of King Pepin 
built a mom etery at Fulda.* Indeed Hekielofl?, a German architect writing in 1844, doe 
not ruple to declare, “ during the time of the Anglo-Saxons building operations continued 
ad the monuments of archite cture in England are the finest examples of the state of 
’ aiding during those ages. They ako introduced the science into Germany, as the 
greater number of the German apwrtles were British and understood building, erecting 
ev 1 ' here convents * Nor is it to be supposed that the Romish missionaries of a same- 
18481 d8te were less skilled in architecture; on the contrary, the Benedictines wherever 
appeared were noted for the magnificence of their monasteries; «,nd many of the later 
Bntob m sionaries to Germany ere of the order of St Benedict PWlou ascribes the whole 
origin ox the stonemasons as they subsequently existed to the Benedictine Monks, and 
ft a f * T b ^ 0t WUhelm of Hirechau. The first intimation of the importance of tl 

f** 0 * ” 1 find ln Heldelors offen work, page 6, wk^re he says, “It was 

Abbot William who introduced the institution of lay brothers into Germany,” and on the 
<ame page he says, he was formerly at the head of the lodge (Bauhutte) of St Timm. an 
at Regensburg ” (R. isbon). 

1886,48 J:at in the eleventh century the monk, in Germany first copied their 
b " ^ by instituting lay brotherhoods attached to the convent, and that the 

Abbe. Marqi nit of Corvey made use of this institution to procure builders for his new 
convent Schauberg, however, refers to Springer (“ De Artificibus Monachis,” Bonn, 
1861) as proving that throughout the Middle Ages the chief artificers were laymen— not 
1 W. H. a Aubrey, History of England, vol. l, p.79. 

• Carl iUMoff, Die BauhOttede Hittelalters, p. A The scholar' ip of this worthy appeara to 
the' BritS»'w^ Wn *“ **“ ° f ^ birth ‘ The refereo «- however, Nearly point, to a nauve of 

Ir^f : w FKimaarer ‘ P- 1TO - s Aubrey, History of England, p. 87. 

• Heideloff, Die BauhQtte de.' Mittelalters, p. 1ft ^ 

• Fallou, Mysterien der Freimaurer, p. ICJ, 
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lay brother; of the convent, —and that even at Corvey the great majority of the artists were 
lavmen. 1 I can, indeed, see no proof that the se lay brotherhoods were builders; on the 
contrary, they more probably consisted of nobles, knights, and rich bnrghers, as i clearly 
pointed ont by «* fnrther sseortion of Fallon’s, on the same page, that in the year 1140 the 
Cistercians of Walkonried (in Brunswick, at the foot of the Hart* Monntain», on the 
Wieda) instituted such a fraternity, and beAited that they jonld travel thence to Iiome, 
and dine each day with one lay brother, and sup and sleep with another. Thu most eer- 
tainly d isclo««« the nature of these fraternities, and it is impossible to connect them in any 
way with the bnilding craft: they aero not lay brothers in the ordinary sense, and evidently 
did not r ide in the convent On page 198, however, he ia inclined to attribute the insti- 
tution of a lay brotherhood to a still earlier date— my a. d. 1080— when Willirm, Connt Pala- 
tine of Scheuren, was elected Abbot of Miischau (on the Nagold, in the Black Forest, Wnr- 
temberg), and of whom it was reported that he wi so famous that crowds flocked to his 
convent, praying for admission. These petitioners were ill admitted as lay brothers, and 
speedily tanght the various manipulations of masonry, etc.; so that in 1082 he was enabled 
to undertake the reconstruction of the monastery. At that time no fewer than three 
hundred monks and laymen dwelt in the convent nnder hi? orders. He institnted a rule 
for them, partitioned ont their hour* of labor, rest, worship, and refreshment, inculcated 
above all thing!; brotherly love, and enjoined strict silence at work, unles desirous of com- 
municating with the master. His school of art rapidly acquired such extended fame that 
he was overwhelmed by entreaties from all rvu a of Europe to funJsh architect! and artists 
for building operations. Nevertheless, in spite of h;s best workmen being constantly 
drafted off elsewhere, he was enabled to see hi* convent completed before his death, a.d. 
1091. 

Thus far Fallou. As he unfortunately omits to quote his authorities, we can only assume 
that he haa drawn his facts from some monkish chronicle. That Abbot Wilhelm was a 
great man in his day is indisputable. St Anselm, iterward Archbish- p of Canterbury, 
visited him in 1084;’ and the ruins of his splendid monastery aro still in evidence. But 
the above account scarcely justifies the deduction that he was the originator of the craft of 
stonemason?. It is perfectly evident— (1.) That the lapse of time was totally insufficient to 
create large clam of skilled artificers; and < n \ We have no trace here of divisions into 
grades, snch as apprentice, fellow, and master. As regards the first point. In 1080 
he sncceeded to his post, and in 1082 he \,.s enabled to commence reconstruction. It is 
therefore evident that many of the laymen who arc reported to have joined him were 
already skilled masons (two years being wholly insufficient for the insta notion of snch a large 
body of men); nor would the ensuing nine years have sufficed to raise such a superstruc- 
ture by mesas of only h ilf-trained workmen. In fact, a passage further on in Fallou * 
distinctly states that act filing to the chronicle of Walkenried, Abbot Henry III. admitted 
into his convent <( 21 s’ .illed laymen, chiefly stonemason: 5 lay brothers. It is important 
to dirtingnirh between laymen and a lay brother — that is, between a citizen of the world 
and a semi-member of the Church. Fallou would almost seem to have purposely con- 
founded them. I have shown that a large amonnt of skill mnst have been already acquired 
under the monk 3 during the preceding five centuries; and shall show further on, that by 
this time (eleventh century) many experienced workmen mu it have been resident in the 

’ Sdvwibcrg, Vcrglcichendes Handbuch dcr SymboUk der Frcimaurerei, p. 274. 

• Hcidclott, Die Bauttfttte de- ifttelaltere, p. 5. » Fallou, Itysterien der Freimaurer, p. 201 
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'f r0w > “f A* to iwy organization of tho workmen, the idea it untenable. If any 

it h mate 3, it was doubtless amongst the free artiran* of the town, who may have entered 
in the pay of the monk*; bnt the lay brother* in all caw* boamt the servants of the 
ion-., nt, dependent on them for food, lodging, and raiment; trad the necessity for a term 
of apprentic rdup u entirely absent The title of magirter, or marter, was donbtie, in u*~, 
and maj have denote, the monk directing the operation*. Tho distinctive feature of ap- 
prenticeship, it the obhgstio to serve a certain master for a Hied time at a redncod rate 
of payment >r even gruti, « the erne may be. Bnt a lay brother of a monartery wonld be 
under the same rule a. the monk himself-tillowed to pome, no private property-raid 
hence could receive no pay beyond hu sustenance; so that if grades of workmen exi ted at 
the bmlding of these monasteries, they were either craft masons in the pay of the abbot, 

" ®“ £tK " g t0taav to aQ y sub «}nently known to ns. Speaking 

of Fallon s rasr rtion* above, Winser rays: “ Bnt thew fraternities cannot inter* it us* 
being organizations of serf.;” and probably he is right-the workman, or laborers, with 
the exception of a certain proportion of craft masons, being moat likely the serfs, vassals, 
*na all ns of the ora eni Fort,' however, distinctly maintains that the Freemasons at 
* »J P ro P™ted the wveral degrees then existing in the monasteries On 

pag « we find hi* reasons for this statement, which are wholly nnatirfaetorv; »i mcroix 
asserts, in a chronicle oi the time of Efegobert (a.d. 628-9) that Saint Eloi reorganized the 

(T he idected from different monasteries into a society comprising three 

degm of laborers— -masters, fellows, and apprentices.” We have no proof that these 
monk we re denes; in the early ages monks conld enter or leave a monartery as they chose- 
vows of chastity, etc., were nnknown; in fact the life of a monk was: a purely volnntary 
0Be; and in he quotation we are told that they left their different monarterie and were 
organize 1 into a society. Lacroix himself rays: “ Already was the jeweller t t le organ- 
‘ ml nt ° » corps d’Uat,” * M ., trade fc sociation —which is far from proving Fort’s asee-- 
tion; Mid, indeed, more naturally suggests the ns.al feature* of an ordinary craft guild. 

h. should be added, that Fallon had previously maintained the same theory, and i 
*en further, m endeavoring to show that the ceremonies of the SMnmetzen w. 
adaptation' of those used at the reception of a Benedictine novice, thereby iraplyi- , . 
Freemasonry, as (according to th anthor) we now have it, waa directly due to the ii i • ■ 

. .on or influence of the Abbot Wilhelm. Unfortunately for this theory, thr Bened 
teremome® relied npon oy Fallou, appear to have had no existence outside the pages of h,s 

wc«, and, ind« ed, hu statements on this head aro positively contradicted by more than 
one writer of anthority.' 

thu ^ that from the sixth (perhaps fifth) centnry onward np to the twelfth, when 
most of the mmw stenes were completed, they afforded the means of acquiring skill in the 
manipulation of building material and may thus be looked npon in Germany is the earliest 
«diool of masonry and the cradle of rehitecinre, furnishing huge numbers of cunning 
.lancers and experienced master builder,, but not contributing in any way toward the 
orgam.«ion of the stonemasons. For the origin of this sodality we must look to the 
trade guilds; which, beginning in the towns as early as the tenth centnry, or even irlier, 

1 Winzer, Die Deutachen Brudcrscbaften, p. 47. 

' Fort, The Eariy History and Antiquities of Freemasonry, p. 78. 

1 Msoix, Lea Art* an Moyen age, p, ISO. 

•Gurlitt, Geecbichte des Benediouner Ordens aid Aubrey, History of Engitead, voL t, p. 06. 
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had meanwhile been acquiring increasing importance and extent; until, in the twelfth- 
we hnd the® fully developed throughout Germany. A very ehort 'ketch of the riee of the 
craft guild* will be lufficient for our purpow, When the German tribe* first apptcr on 
the pogii of history, we find them consisting of perfectly free and independent members 
only; inbject in matter* of external policy and war to a chief of their own election, who i# 
described generally as their king, bnt whoe ? office wa* not hereditary— those cases in which 
the dignity descended from father to •'on, ariuing solely from the superiority of the *on to 
the other member* of the tribe. Even the great Attil& t kingdom fell to pieces on hi* 
death. The great bond of society wra* the patriarchal; every member of a family owed 
allegiance tmd support to it* head, and oaritrt&iieo to every other member of the family. In 
course of time as the families gre w larger and extended over a wider territory, their bond of 
nnion vm 1 -owned, and voluntary association* of neighbors, hating community of in- 
terests, took it* place. When Charlemagne established his supremacy in the ninth century 
he introduced the feudal system, and from this time we find German society divided into 
feudal lord*— feudal retainers— smaller freeholders and aerfa. Aoont this time, idso, cities 
first began to arise, protebly from variont canse*. In some cases fortified places were 
necessary for protection against the still savage and predatory tribes of the North, or of 
Hungary. Charlemagne was himself the founder of a city, by e tabliehing a court there , a* 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. In other*, the increasing population ronnd a bishop’s seat frequently 
developed into a town. 

In the earlier ages every man manufoctnrod for his own use what he reqnired. A* 
civilization progressed it is probable that a system of mutual exchange arose. later on 
otill, the freemen scorned any and every occupation but that of the chase or the combat, 
whilst the richer cli *ses caused their dependants and serf ' to provide all their requirements; 
but still we have no Bign of any one prosecuting mamas labor on ha own aeeonnt and for 
a remuneration in coin. Not until the cities had attained a certain development could this 
take place. The original inhabitants of the towns consisted of three classes— the Bishop, 
Burgrave, or other Lord paramonnt| the small freeholders of the neighborhood, come 
perhaps absolutely free, others free but ft ndatories of the lord; and the lord’s serfs and 
(illeins, also possibly some villeins of the smaller freeholders. Some of these freeholders 
we may imagine to have dissipat-d their patrimony, which wa acquired by the others; 
*nd in : lany cases the family would so increase that the original possession could no longer 
supply their wants. Hence would arise two classes of freemen, some rich, some poor. To 
secure themselves againrt the ever-increasing power of the bishops, association became 
necessary, and we see the old guilds for mutual protection and support taking a new form, 
and appearing as Bnrgher Guilds; and ultimately wresting one privilege after another from 
the bishop nntil the entire government of the city remains in their hands. The original 
qualification for membership was, no doubt, territorial possession. 1 Many of the members 
mav have carried on trade; some of the poorer, perhaps, were handicraftsmen Mean- 
while, the nnfree or bond population would continually increase, both by natural propagation, 
by refngees from neighboring tyrants, claiming the protection of the Church, and by 
grants of serfs from feudal chieftains to the bishop*. • Those serfs who exercised handi- 
crafts would then obtain permission to devote theis surplus time to their own profit, and 

1 Lujo Brentano, On the History and Development ot Guilds, p, 29, * Ibid. 

•Many instances of the latter may be found among?! the copies of document sin the find volume 
of Latumblfct, Urkundenbnich. 
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!**“ * uUaow of independence. Freemen also would h attracted to the growing town* 
* rom one atom or another, nd devote themselves to trade* and crafts. 

yt tki I least *mou gat the oat which governed tho rapid iucruu in the population! 
of die to m ,iy have bera the hat that a serf or bon^mun taking raftige in » X n *7' 

knowledged law in the aour of the twelfth centnry, 1 and may have been oonied from 
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which we here certain information. The curliest of thine charter* (m Germany) i* that 
of the twenty-three fisher* in Worms, sanctioned by Bishop Adalbert 1106.' And wo 
hear of another to the cloth maker* of Qnodlimburg by King Lotbair 1134,* bnt it is highly 
probable that many guild* existed de facta b» fare they considered it necessary to obtain 
alcgil sanction to their constitution: and that this wus only -aught for when they desired 
to impose their rules and regulations npon »< licit) it mem. sirs or new-comers, and there- 
f< 3 s» outre.’ a valid authority for their proceeding!. Bnt although the* appear to b*> the 
earliest charters that havecume down to us, we have evidence much earlier 4f the existence 
of theae guilds, or at leant at a purticniar trait acting in unison, whence we may infer that 
a guild existed. For instance, the weavers are mentioned in Maycnee as early as 1099, 
and it is then stated that the Church of 8 t Stephen had been built chiefly by their sub- 
scriptions.* Of the standing of the wool-weavers in Worm a document of Henry V., A.D. 
1114, bears witness; * and the charter of the Cologne weavers, confirmed in 1149, speaks 
of their having existed for a long time.* Rerlepeeh think- that we may take the thirteenth 
eintnry os the period when thb movement of creating craft guilds had fully developed 
throughout Germany; * and Breteno,’ basing himself npon Arncld, mys — ■“ The time of 
the origin of the craft guilds in general may be .odd to < xtend from the beginning of the 
eleventh to the middle of the thirteenth centnry.” That idresviy in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the crofts had obtained great power sad extension, may be deduced from 
tho fact that, at the Diet of Worms 1231, so many compudnte were made, chiefly by the 
bishops, against the trade guilds of the towns and their masters, that King Henry found 
himself under the nee- lity of totally dissolving 11 guild*, without any exception, then 
exist ing in the German cities; and this decree was confirmed by the Emperor Frederick II. 
in April 1232. The principal pa age of this decree runs,— “ And equally do we dissolve 
and declare snpprt <d all and every cruft, brotherhood, or guild, whatsoever ns me it may 
bear.”* 

The guilds were, however, far too strong to be thns summarily suppressed, and the 
decree never had any snccess, although ugain confirmed by the Emperor Rudolf of Hat* 
burg in 1275. Shortly afterward he reinstated all guilds in their former privileges.* 

We thns find in the German towns of the Middle Ages, two distinct classes Fi'st, the 
original freeholders, in whom resided the whole government of the town, repres .ted by 
the burghers’ guild. This guild underwent various denominations in the differ nt cities 
it was called the old guild, the high guild, the guild, the patrician guild, etc. In some 
c ases, where it monopolized the chief trade (not craft), it was otherwise styled — for instance, 
the weavers’ guild. But under whatever denomination, it had grown exclusive; it no 
longer admitted all free burghers, not ev jn if they pos» ssed the territorial qualificatie ; 
demanding, in all cases, that the claimant to the honor should have forsworn his craft for 
a year and a aay; ant! that none “ with dirty hands,” or “with blue nails,” or who “ hawked 
his wares in the street,” should be admitted." Thus a distinct claa had been formed — the 
titrician class, the righto and emoluments of which were hereditary, and acquired with 


1 Berlepsck, Chromic der Gewerbe, vul. i., p. 50. 

• mold, \ erfsssungs Oescblchte, vol. 1., p. 354. 4 Ibid., p. 355. 

4 -erlepsch, Chronik der Gewerbe, vol. i., p. 50. 

1 Brer : oio, On the History and Development of Guilds, p. 54. 

• Bertepech, Chrouik derGewerbe, vol. i., p. 71. 

• Berleps.ii, Chronik der Gewerbe, vol. i., p. 78. 

14 Brentano, On the History and Development of Guilds, p. 4& 
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difficulty by strange^ tud whose members reserved to those among themselves who 
not thoroughly independent of all Ubor, thr moot lucrative and oon«dereblo trades, 
“ oh th ® «° Idimla “’ the banker* the general merchant «v , They ho d also grown 
proud, domlneeriug, and ggrearive; wthat no sooner did the second clam, the onft guild, 
feel themselves strong on their legs, than in one city after another bloody feudi ensued; 
the Brut reeult of which waa the dethronement of the patricians from their supremacy 
and in some coses the breaking-up of the high guild. 

Generally, however, th. conquerors, with rare magnanimity, still allowed tho patrician 
d?u to contribute its delegates to the municipal council, and in some cases even^ranted 

T**j * J** 41 "* rot * n COMidOT * t *on of their part services. 1 Brentano* Axes the time of 
the Aral victory of the craft guilds . a toward the end of the fourteenth century, although 
m some cities tho consummation had Iicen arrived at much earlier. 

Th M raft guiW , haring thu. ac quired « high position, we now find another movomont 
’ i !o r dors who iu their tnr became proud-vis., tbit of gradually exclud- 
ing the workmen from their meetings. This took place in all guilds, the stouemasono 
only excepted, as anil presently appear; and even with it, the same evolution must have 
occur d, only F .«ich later- probably not till the end of the seventeenth century. Th, 
workmen (journeymen) therefore formed guild* or fraternitie s of their own; in some caw , 
electing officers of their own body; in other- from amonget the masters. The iitmture 
r< «mg of these societies is extensive, and in many cases their customs and usages m» r 
enabl us to fern omo idea of the custom* of the stonemasons, who rereaemft mild 
resembling in anything*, tho other craft guilds, aud in some meters, her* er the exi- 
geucu s of their trade required it, differing from all. This fraternity of builders, whose first 
authentic oharte u the one already quoted of the thirteenth esntury, nad doubtlem been 
in exuteuce much earlier, os a antrert ha* been preserved to ns made in 1133 between 
cue Bishop of Wuriburg, Embricho, and the lay mater mason Emelin;* and to them 
TV ** *. tho °rP*»i»tiou of the society, which, as I have shown, was not to be 
i mud arnon^t ; the ouvent builders. It u probable that iu the twelfth century or there- 
acouto, th, Skilled mason* of he convent builders left the employ of their masters, the 

m< 7 ’■ "?* gI ®^ n °f u i lent ’ M ’ hT T> “ nd «d unable to pr .vide them with further 

, ' and amalgamate, v th he craft builders in the town* ana that the two together 

formal tie ciety ^wnrard known throughout Germany as the Stnnmtun. Many 
other cauaei may ako re contribute! to this end-nuch as the munificence of the prince 
hoP de81 ™ 8 ° f saving in their cathedrals the sumptuous edifices of the abbots ,«d 
pnors; ilso the -.ucnswug importance r.«d wealth of the towns, rendering work more certa iu 
and pay more liberal; the feu Ability, in such places, of the workiuar becoming au inde- 

*"“ d “ T 8 ’ ‘* n i aCqUlrlng a competence; and possibly the disgust felt by the indue- 
tooas wora. 1 " the vices o the degenerate monks, although I am inclined to think that 
undue cress iu*a been laid on this reason by German authors. 

All German write, place the exodus from the convents at abont this date, but the 
.{onerally ascribe the trade organ, ation also to the convent builders, aud therefore are 
abte tediiq^nse withanyprevio iy existing stonemasons' guilds, quietly ignoring them 

altogether. Pamrng tto by, the twelfth century we certainly do hear of the rtone- 

' 418 “ dwtmct fraU '* mt y> occupied in the conitructirn of large edifices, rhiefi; 

• Bwntano, On the History nd Development of Guilds, p. 47. » tku. 

Dr. An* Reichenq»ger, Di. Bauhot*. d« Mittotoltem p 14 Cologne. 1 m. 
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cathedral* and chnrehe*; wad they mn«t have had their origin either in the conrenti 
or the otic*, and m I hare attempt. ? to show, probably in both simnltancoualy. 
And precisely m we fin-' all trades inclined to subdivide themselves, ao did tho Sptmt- 
attter, who at first bunded all tho bnilding trade', resolve themselve into oomponei 
parts; bnt the pnrticniar branch of this nniou, denominated masons, further diridcd »• ilf 
into other ramifications; and we find these subdivisions taking the names of Stum, -cn 
(stonemasona), SUinhatstr (stonehewers), and Maurer (masons, rough masons, bricklayers, 
etc.). It is with the firet of those, the stonemasons, that we have principally to deal, and 
whose subsequent history, as elncidated by their doenmt nts, it will neit be our business to 
investigate. 

All documents anterior to A.D. 1459 relating to the Stonemasons of Germany, which 
have hitherto been made known, throw very Httlo light upon the subject, being either 
charters similar to the one provionsly qnoted, or contract! fc* crying itom ,‘ "rooting 

bnildings, etc. We have also one of 1157, being the grant. / e»t of bnildiug land by 

the dean and chapter of Cologne Cathedral to the Master Stein. .i« rard, for the erection 
of u dwelling-hon** for him-* If.’ Hut none of these arc capable of disclosing the inner 
Ij and organization of the fraternity. Hddmunn, however, anxious to trace a code of 
ottinnuh laws of which he had heard, .nd which is still religiously preserved nnder 
triple lock at Strauiburg, * made fruitless endeavor* to inspect it in 1817, bnt was fortunate 
enough later on to find a true copy in tho possession of Ilcrr Osterrieth, which he first 
published to the world in 1819/ in toe original old German dialect. Thene laws or ordi- 
nances ar* commonly distinguished as the “ Constitutions ” (or code) of 1409. Has ing been 
m frequently reprinted, it will be unnecessary to include them with the series of ordinances 
which illustrate this chapter— those of 156-1 and 1402— as the interested reader can readily 
refer to them in one of the several publications below noted.* In the introduction we are 
informed, that for the greaier advantage of their employers, as also of their own members, 
and to ivoid dispntes, the masters and fellows had held meetings (lite rally chapters in 
German Kapittehmim) at Speyer, St v*burg, and Ratisbon (Rigtnuburg), and had agr wl 
and sworn to, the following rules ar 1 gu.ations. These ordinances conclude by ata ig, 
that at Ratiibon in the year «f onr 1 1 1459. on tho festival of St. Mark, Jost Ilotzinger 

of Worms, Master of the Ini Mines a. strassburg Cathedral (and his successor for ever), 
was acknowledged as chu * judge (oberster Ryehttr ) of the fraternity; which regulation 
had been previonsly mad. it Speyer and Stre^bnrg, an«l was once more confirmed at 
Speyer in tl.-; yo-r 1464, on tile 9th April. The very next paragraph, however, somewhat 
place* the wLj . natter once more in confusion, as it state* that at Itatisbon in 1459, and 
at Speyer in 1463, the workmasterr of Straasburg, Cologne, and Vienna wi re acknow lodged 
as being chief judges — “ These three are tho highest judges and lodges of the craft; these 
ehall not be displaced without just cause.” Apart from the confusion thus created, it la 
therefore evident that Hddmann’s copy is not a transcript of the 1459 code, but of one 
whose earliest date is 146*.: but the ft it remains that a --ct of laws was drawn np in 145'., 
and ante donbtless identical with the present; and we have Oaterrieth’s ffidavi that it is a 

1 Laoomblet, Urkuuden lflr Gwchichws der Nieder Rhein*, vol. ii-, p. 381. 

•/bid., vol. ii., p. 242. 

*F. Heldmann, Die drei Aeltesten Gesehichtlichen Denkmale, p. 201 4 Ibid,, p. 803. 

* Findel, p. 660; iteinbrenner, p. 84; Masonic Eclectic (New York, 1365), voL L, p. 65; a Ken- 
Ding’s Cyclopaedia, p 520 {( Inungt n der Steinmetzcn). 

‘Heldmann, Die drei Aeltesten OKwhiohtlichen Denkmale, p. 341. 
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true copy of the MS. which he mw in the lodiw at Sf™ , . 
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took place in 1563 at two meetings, held re ipectrvoly on the k stivata of St. Bartholomew 
end St Michael. Th( m revk *1 laws were printed in folio, and a copy distributed to every 
lodge of importance, the master of which was willing to join the fraternity; and the follow- 
ing is a translation, in which will be presented s literal a rendering m possible, of the 
antiquated, rugged (German, at the orifice of all pretension to elegance of diction. 1 In 
the nnmeration I have follow* d Kloss, ad Roman figure ue used, in order to distinguish 
the separate a rticles from those of the 1462 code (to be given hereafter), to which a ttention 
wiU be called by ordinary figures. 

THE BROTHER-BOOK OF 1563. 

The Ordinance t and Article* of the Frah rnity of Stonemasons renewed at the Chief Lodge 
at Strasishurg on St. Michael ' ’« Day MDLX1II. 

His imperial Roman Majesty, onr most gi, ;ions Lord, having in this one thousand 
five hundred id sixty-third year most graciously renewed, confirmed, and approved to 
the general fellowship and brotherhood of the Stonem on in Oermsn Lands their regu- 
lation- and dnties; and whereas for some time past manv irregntaritkv and bad habits 
have arL an and obtained in the craft of Masonry, thereto • have many masters and fellow 
of aforesaid emit and fraternity, t they are named hereafter, met together in the afort laid 
sixty-third year at Bale on St. Bartholomew’s, and at Strawbnrg on St. Michael’s Day, in 
order to elucidate and tatter afoi aid Ordinance*) and Articles of the Craft ..»nd Brother- 
hood, and the aforesaid have elucidated and bettered ud Ordinances, and settled that they 
shall be held as hereafter follow); and no one who k of this guild shall do or act contrary 
thereto. 

The first Article of these Ordinances. 

I. That if any Article in thk book be too hard or heavy, or any be too light, then may 
those who Sir® of our guild, being in a majority, alter, lessen, or increase such Articles, 
according to the times, the necessities of the land, i nd the course of affairs. And when 
there is a general summons they shall meet together in chapter form, according to the con- 
tents of this book; and that [their resolutions] shall be kept on the o th which each one 
has taken. 

Of the Duties of those who are of this Guild. 

II. Whoso comes into this guild of his own good will, as hereafter stands written in 
this book, he shall promise to keep every point and article if he be of onr craft of 
Masonry. Those *ball be masters who can erect costly edifices and such like work, for the 
which they are authorized, and serve no other craft unless they choose so to do. And be 
it masters or fellows they shall aud mnst conduct themselves honorably, and none shall 
be wronged by them; therefore have we taken power in these Ordinances to punish them 
on the occasion of every such act. 

Such works as are journey work shall be allowed to m remain. 

III. Whatever regular buildings are no w under jonrney work, such m Strassbnrg, Cologne, 

1 No English translation of these ordinances has hitherto appeared, They were first published 
m> the Secret Book (Qeheimbuch) of the Stonemasons, in folio, with imprint 1503, and the imperial 
•rgle on the title page, and from this copy were republished by Heldmann. Krause, and Heideloif. 
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ro i like “ “** l0dg€a Wo "*ii>& *« according to custom 

bar. teoem boon . pleted by journey work, such buildings and worklLi remain 

•tnd journey wor and no wise dull a contract be made, in order that the work, so 
w pc ible, be not cut short by re on of the contract. 

Who may aspir e to a building. 

ly , Cr * ft8m * n whob " * r5 8"l" work Aould die, then any cmfcamn or muster 
who undewtenda mvm. and is uufflcient and able for the work, may well ^pire to and 
* Pp ly • 8 - *■ ^ who hare a«ch work n lund u/dSSiS 

LSI 2^ “ “* * “k— -J *»I M»w 

IRmi rftart fc given in journey work. 

’ “f 8 * 61 " ft n “ y bebov *’’ ^""d W® own work, to undertake a work abroad or 

“■ ^T*7 Z lt mf " h * b °™’ th0Ug!l *“ TO "° iUch •*»>« id work in handTsuch 
. " 5 ‘" *““* M be ^st can or may in good faith set and continne sneh work or building 
by jonraay pay, so that there be no clanger of the work being cnt short, according to thf 
ngh .id usages of m onry. And if a master do no mZuse of tn, fmeth^ of nlv 
; u ^ rdo f) for the persons who cause the work to be done, and it be fonnd outtn 
trustworthy ^formation, then shall the said s»te be taken to task of the craft, corrected 
.nd Pnmshed after it be preyed against him. Bnt if the Lords will not do it so then 
may he act according to the Lord’s desire. n 

When a Master dies during a Building. 

dJL“ “ W ^° ^ P<>B8e * ,ed “ d I " d mdhB work and building in hand should 

e n I" BU T 0fnt ^ find heWn 8toneTOrk ’ *" ^ set or unset, such mZr 
.ojil] not pull down the set Btonework, nor shall he in anv wav cast sw , *k . . 

“ t ] th0Ut ““ 3 ° UnSeI ° r < « reement ° f other craftsmen, so that thYw! 3 

* lh7T 6 ITt " h ° Can86d mch bnildi ^to be raised be not pnt to unjust expens' 
and that the master who left such work after his death be not defen Butifthe Lords 

How Stonehewing and Building is to be conducted. 

1 !• And every master who has practised masonry his five Tears „;th , 
shall be emitted and hare power to hew stone*, and build by contract or journey work 

When a Master gives a Plan for a Work. 

, J 111 : “ “ ny °" e “"tract lor a work, and give, a plan for it how it shall be; the work 
wh eh , C te L f ° : ny f ing in * *** but h « execute itac^W teS 
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What sort of Work two Masters may hare in common. 

TT And no two master* shall have one building or work in common, unlee it be u small 
building that may be brought to an end in the space of one year; such may he well hare 
in common with him who is a fellow-citisen. 

If a Work require Mams.' 

X. A muster may grant employment as follows: — 

Should it be that masons are required, say for foundations, or to build a wall, for which 
they are capable, the master may well give them employment, that the Lords be not de- 
layed on their works; and they that are employed shall not be subject to these Ordinances, 
but they not be further set to hew stones, because they have not served ceording to 
our Ordinauce 

Who thrusts another from out a Work. 

XI. Whoever it be, either master or fellow, who shall oust from hi» work another master 
who is of this guild of craftsmen, or shall apply, be it in secret or openly, without hi 
knowledge and consent, for the work that he possesses, be it large or small, the line shall 
be brought to task; and no master or fellow shall have any communion with him. And 
no fellow who is of this guild shall enter into his employ so long as he possesses the work 
which he has dishonorably obtained; nor until he shall have made restitution and given 
satisfaction to him who was thus dispossessed of the work; and also until he shall have 
been punished by the masters who are enjoined so to do by the guild. 

Who s. hall accept Carved or Planned Stonework. 

XII. Should there be one who would undertake carved or designed stonework, not 
knowing how to execute it from the ground plan, rot having served his time to a craftsman 
or been employed in a lodg ?, he shall in no wise undertake the work. But should he so 
venture, then shall no fellow stead by him, or enter bis employment, in order that the 
Lords be not put to un^emly expense by such a foolish master. 

Who may be taught to eiecute Work from the Ground Plan or other Carved Work. 

XIII. And no c raftsman, warden, or fellow ahull teach any one, whoever ne be, that is 
not of our craft, to make extracts from the ground plan or other usages of masonry, who 
has not practised masonry in his day, or not aerved long enough with a stonemason accord- 
ing to our craft, customs, and ordinances. 

No Master shall teach a Fellow anything for Money. 

XIV. And no craftsman or master shall take money from a fellow for showing or 
teaching him anything touching masonry. In like manner no warden or lellow I ,how 
or instruct any one for money in carving as aforesaid. Should, however, one wish to in- 
struct or teach another, he may well do it, one piece for the other, or for fellowship sake, 
or to serve their master thereby. 

Hoto many Apprentices a Master may have. 

XV. A master who has only one building or work may have three apprentices, two 

1 Wall builders, or rough masons- 
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cuugh and one art appre ntioe, that he may alao employ fellows in the ame lodge, that is, if 
“ “P*™" P"®**- u ht h » Te mow. than one building he shall not have more than two 
apprentKx on the first wort nd building* so that he mm not more than fire apprentices 
un aU hm buddingi Neverthete, so that each may serve his five yean on that building 
and work on which he serves. , 8 

Who openly lives in Concubinage , 

XVL No raftsman or mr wter of mat onry shall lire openly in adultery. If, howevo 

* ncl * 0Df wiU not de “ i!t therefrom, no travelling fellow nor .tonem on shall stand in his 
employ, or have communion with him. 

Who lives net as a Christian, and goes not yearly to the Holy Sacrament. 

XVII No craftsman or master abali be received into the gu.id who go not yearly to 
• Sacrament, or keeps not Christian discipline, and squanders his anbstanoe in play 
Bu ‘ “° u,d “y J inadvertently accepted into the guild who does these thing, s afore 
wud, no master shall keep company with him, nor shall any fellow stand by him until he 
shall have ceased so to do, and been pun nod by those, of this mild. 

a fellow work for a Master oho has not bet n advanced in this Guild. 

In * H * fen ° w work of » master who has not been advanced in thir guild of 
» eu, he slall not be punished therefor. In lik* manner, if a fellow go to a city 
master, and there obtain employment, that may he well do, so that every fellow row Lnd 
nt nevertheless, the fellow shall keep the Ordinances a- hereinbefore and hereafter 
wntten Anc what it behove * him to give to the guild that *hall be done by him. ^though 
he Btonri not n one of the guild lodges, or with his fellow brother* Bnt if a fe llow wcnld 
take unto himself a lawful wife, and not being employed in a ,od'« would establish himself 
in a city, he shall on every Ember-week pay four pennies, so long as he be not employed 
m one of the lodges. r 

'3m Complaints are to be heard, judged, and conducted. 

XIX. And if a master have a complaint against another master for having violated the 
regnla ions of the craftsmen, or in the tame way a matter against a fellow, or a fellow 
against another fellow, nintever master or fellow is concerned therein shall give notice 
•hereof to the masters who hold these books of the regulations. And the master* who are 

TfT** ; h f r fl b0th * ud ■>* 4 <% when they will hear the cause. 

And meanwhile, before the fixed or appointed day no fellow .hall avoid the master uor 

““ f e ! 1 ° w > but rende ■«"*■ mutually until the hour when the mart* r is t. oe 
eard and settled. And this shall all be done according to the judgueut of the crafts- 
m. « and what is adjudged shaL do observed accordingly. And, moreover, where the case 

‘‘ f? he ™ ^ 14 ^ toed, by the nearest masters who hold the book of these regulations, 
and in whose district it occurred. 6 

Concerning driving away. 

tu, ’ iU ? her deCided 38 the drivin K 4 way: if it happen that anvthin* 

be reported of . tfas ter or F ellow, a matter of hearsay, repeated from one to the other. I 

ng as it not certain, and the aforesaid not righteously convicted thereof, he shall be 
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•voided of or driven .way b; no one, but pursue hi* work nntil such tune a. it shall ronlly 
be brought home to him, end he be righteously convicted. I nleee it be th»t he will >t 
yield obedience tc the lews of the croft, such a one shall go idle according to our aforo • id 

OrdimmoM. 

Not to Appeal. 

XXL It is also decided, where a matter begins and takes its rise, there shall it be settled, 
or in tf net set lodge where a book lies. And neither party shall app eal until P^and 
answer take place and are heard, nor cany the matter fur her than nforo®id- »nl« it be 
rejected there. 

What Master has power to hear Complaints. 

XXII Every workmariwr who has employment in hi t l«dge, and to whom this writing 
of the Ordinancesaud power Anil be entrusted, shall have power and might m that dwtnet 
to hear and to punish all complaints md causes that affect m onry. And aU masters, 
wardens, and fellows shall be obedient unto him herein. 

Every Master shall conduct himself, and be guided by these Ordinances. 

TV I f f. On the day at St-ssAuig anno 1563 is also decided: that every Master who haa 
in hand a building tl lat h permanent and not mom mtary, he it in princedoms, an <3 cities, 
institutes, or cloisters, shall hold and judge ccoiding to our ordinances; forthenjy 
^vantage shaU be greatly advanced, who have to build, and harm avoid* 5. Therefore 
. ach one shall have a book, and be acknowledged a superior of his circuit and district by 
all the masters and fellows of that province. He shall also have perfect power, which is 
riven to each at this assembly, and enjoined upon him, conjointly with his frLow nv stem, 
by virtue of their superiority, to firmly rule this craft, to punish his subje d«, accept 
brothers, help the sick, to call a general assembly of his neighborhood, nevertheless in 
such wise that nothing be cut short of the Ordinances. 

Where a Book is, there shall be the Collection for the Poor end Sick Brothera. 

XXIV. And all those to whom books of the ordinances are givan, shal faithfully 
collect the weekly pinny from .he fellows; and if a fellow ’.ecomo sick, shall assist h,m 
Likewise, where roch a superior has a master under him, having employment and felloes, 
he shall order him to collect the weekly pennies in a box, and give um a box for that 
purpose, which box shall be emptied by and accounted for to each superior of a district 
wry year, and be employed for the asristanoe of the poor and sick of our craft who are 

under him. , , . , , 

And every master who has a box, and has received account everi yea of ms neighbors 

of their boxes, shall send a bohemian 1 every year a Mie naa to the chief lodge a 

Strassbnrg, with a ticket whence it con.es, as a sign of obc.: » nd brotherly love; 

it may be known thai all thinga as aforesaid have been carried ont. 

The Places which , having Books, are subject to the Chief Lodge at Strassbnrg. 

XXV. Speyer, Zurich, Angspurg, h’ranckxurt, Ulm, Heilbrunn, Blassenbnrg, Dr*, 
Nuremberg, Saltzburg, Mentz, Stutgarten, Heidelberg, Fimbnrg, Basel, Hagnaw, Schlet- 
rtatt, Esgenapnig, Meyaenheim, Mfinchen, An pach, Costenz. 

1 A coin of very triflinif value. 
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Of a Fellow who wishes to term a Matter for a time . 

XXVI, If a fellow has tnmlled and ervid the craft, tnd ii alao previously of this 
guild, and wiahee to serve a onftoman for a time, t’le laid matter and workman ahall not 
accept each other for less than one year or thereabunts. 

Of a Master or Fellow who should disobey these C-, distances. 

XXVII. All those, be they master or fellow®, who ere of this guild, uhall hold in obedi- 
ence all points and articles, as stand both before and hereafter written. Bnt if any one 
' iiould perchance bn-’, one of the points and become pnnkhable, if afterward he be obe- 
dient to the regulations by iffleing to that which he has been ordered as amends, he shall 
have done i-ufficient, and be released from hit: vow as regard* the article; wherefor he has 
been pnnfched. 

How the Masters of this Guild shall preserve the Book. 

XXVIIL The master who has charge of the book shall, on hi- oath to the guild, have 
a care that the ,»■; be not copied cither by himself, or by any other person, or lent; so 
that the book-- remain in fnll force, as resolved by the craftsmen. Bnt should any one be in 
need of one or two articles more or less, that may any master give him in writing. And 
“very master shall cause these Ordinances to be read every year to the fellows in the lodge. 

Concerning Punishments that may entail ezpuhion from the Craft. 

XXIX. If a complaint be laid before a master, such as would e ntail the greater punish- 
ment; for instance, if rny one is to be forbidden the craft, that shall the master of a dis- 
trict not hear or judge of alone, bnt call to h>» aid the two nearest maste rs, who also possess 
u book and power according to these ordinances, that there may be three of them, and 
«lso the fellows that are in the employ where the complaint arose, and that which these 
three, together with the fellows, unanimously or by a majority, shall then decide on their 
oath and to the best of their judgment, that shall thereafter be m Bin faunnd by the whole 
body of enutamen. 

When Quarrels arise, not concerning Masonry. 

XXX. Should it be that two or more masters who are of this guild be at variance or 
discord about matters which do not concern masonry, they shall not on account of this 
difference summon one another anywhere bnt before the craft and brotherhood; and they 
shall jndge and reconcile them to the best of their ability, but so that the matter be 
sealed without prejudice to the rights of those Lords or cities where the matter arose. 

What each Master or Fellow shall Contributs to this Guild. 

XXXI. Now in order that the -; ordinances may the more honestly be kept with service 
to God and other necessary and seemly things, every master who has lodge employment, 
and practises masonry, and belong*, to thif guild, shall first, on his admission, pav one 
florin, and every year thereafter two bohemians or blappt 1 . into the craft box, and a fellow 
five bohemians, and an apprentice also the like amonnt when he has served his time. 

Of what Masters shall have Boxes, and what is to bv given thereto. 

XXXII. All masters and craftsmen who are of this guild, and have lodge employment, 
shall each pc«xe«s a box, and every fellow shall pay thereto every week one penny, and 
every master shall faithfnlly collect such money and whatever else; may be dne, and 
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annually account for it to the guild where the nearest book lie*, that the poor may be 
relieved, and the necessities of our guild provided for. 

When a Matter dees not do his duty to a Fallow who is an Art Apprentu *. 

XXXIII. Should an apprentice rounder that hie master doe* not. in whatsoever respect 
H be, perform his full duty toward him, as he nus engaged to do. the apprentice may bring 
the matter before the craftsmen and masters., who are resident in the neighborhood, in 
order that his instruction may be completed, und his travels take place according to cir- 
cumstance. 

Should any ho sick in this Brotherhood, what is then to be done. 

XXXIV. Should a master or fellow fall sick, or a fellow of this guild who h « iu his 
time lived uprightly in masonry, and lay so long rick that it foil him in eustenauc* and the 
necessities of existence, the master who has the box of the guild in his charge shall help 
tnd a: 'list him with a loan from the box, if he ether wise can, until he recover from his 
ricku s; nd. ho shall v„«v and premise to restitute the money lent into the box. But if 
he die in his days of acknt is, then shall so m„ch be retained from what he leaves after 
death, be it clothing or othorwise, till that is -gain made good which had been lent him, 
if so much there be. 

Should any om defray anything on account of the Brotherhood. 

XXXV. Should it be that a master or fellow be put to expense, or defray anything on 
account of the guild, and notice be given how the amp occurred, such expenses, be they 
large or small, shall be returned to such master or fellow out of the guild box. And also 
if any one come to grief with justice or other things touching this guild, then shall every 
one, be he master or fellow, be helpful to the other, and lend him assistance on his oath 
to she guild. , •.verthilcse, no ono shall of his own accord, without the advice of other 
•naplere and fellows, put the Brotherhood to any expense. 

How a disobedient one shall be punished. 

XXXVI. Whatever master, warden, or apprentice shall offend against these or the 
hereafter-written point? i,nd articles, and not keep them, either collectively or any one iu 
particular, and it be discovered on honorable information, he or they shall be for such 
offence jailed before the craft, and questioned thereon. And the punishment and penalty 
that m»y be adjudged to them, that shall they be obedient to, on the oath and vows that 
,*ch oue bar taken to the guild. But should any one slight the punishment or summons 
without righteous cause, and ppear not, whatever shall be then adjudged to him aa a pun- 
ishment for his disobedience that shall he give, although he be not present. And if he 
wii not do it, then shall he be allowed to go idle, and no stonemason shall Btand hy him 
till he become obedient 

Who shall he superior Judge s in this Graft. 

XXXVII. Marx Schan, workmaster of the high foundation of our do * Lady at Strasa- 
burg, and all his successors. 

Thus district belong » to Strassburg. 

XXXVIII. All the country above the Moselle, and Franconia as far as the Tburingian 
Foi t, and Babeuberg as ftur as the Bishopric of Eichstatten, and from F;jhstatten to 
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Ulnt, from Him to Aagrimrg including Augsburg, from Augsbarg to the Adslberg, and aa 
far aa Italy, tho Lands of Misnia, Hearn, and Swabia, tbeaa (ball be obedient to tluee 
Ominaaoea. 

Thit tiitrict Hongs is Vienna, 

XXXIX. To the workmaster of the buildii of St Stephan at Vienna belong*— 
L a mp a oh, Styra, Werkhaumn, Hungary, and the Danube downward. 

Thit district belongs io Cologne. 

XL. To the workmaatcr of tho foundation at Col $ne and to all hi* successors, to him 
•hall ba obedient in a like manner and belong— the remaining territory downward, what- 
ever work and lodges there be In it, who are of this guild, or may hereafter join it. 

Thit dittriet belong* to Zurich. 

XL l Bern, Bile, Luoern, Schafihausen, St Gall, etc., and all work at this time in the 
Confederacy, or hereafter to arise, shall be obedient to the master at Zurich, 

Ordinances of the Warden: and Fellow of the Stonemasons? flrqfl. 

XL II. Ev< ry warden shall hold hia maswir in honor, be willing and obedient unto 
him, according to the rulf of rr . s xrary, and obey him with undivided fidelity, as is meet 
and of anoient usage. And a ilow hall also do likewise 

If my with to l ravel , how hs shall take his uses. 

XLTIL And when it behoves u fellow to travel farther, h< shall part from his master 
lodge and hoetelrie in -uch wise as to remain indebted to no one, and that no ™»n have 
any grievance against him, as is meet. 

How the EH lows shall be obedient unto the Masters and Wardens. 

XLTV. A travelling fellow, in whatever lolge he muy be employed, shall be obedient 
to his master and warden, according to the rale and indent usage of masonry, and shall 
also keep all the regulations nd privileges which are of ancient usage in the id lodge 

No follow shall revile his Master’s Work. 

XLV. And a fellow dull not revile his master’s work, either secretly or openly, in any 
wise; unlei it be that the master infringe or act contrary to these Ordinances; that may 
any one ay of another. 


No Fsttow to be employed who lives in adultery. 

XLVI. No master or craftsman shall employ ny fellow who consorts with a woman in 
adnltery, or who openly lives a dishonorable life with women, or who goes not to the holy 
communion according to Christ ian discipline, or one who is so foolish as to game away his 
clothing. 

If a Mllow wantonly takes leave. 

XLYII, I iiny fellow should wantonly take have from a head lodge, or from any other 
lodge, the master and fellows of the said lodge shall not let him depart nnpueishecL 

Not to discharge except on a pay evening, 

XLVIIL Sho’ 1 it be that a craftsman or workmatster have u travelling fellow in his 
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wmployment, and wuh to discharge him, ho shall not him except oi * ' 

o- W evening. that ho may know how to travi 1 on the morrow up « , ho Into «mm ■*"* 

£ Si, X same dmQ aim be don, by a Mow, if he denmnd hi. d-chmge. 

To *ek MM for employment except th t Master or Warden. 

XLIX And no follow .hall uk any one elm in the lodge for employment - >pt the 
nuirter on the work or the w*Men: neither .ecretlj nor openly, without their conmnt 

2b malt no Leagm. 

L. likewise the fellow. At.. In the fwtur. mak no man mutinie. o, >on»piracie. to 
leaw my employ coUectirely, and thu= delay a builamg: for wp to the preeent theprofit 
brotlmrhL hare 'me from he Lords and cities almont onto ly; but dumh< 

neuter behare otherwise than right in any cam, he . nail o summonea ^ 

submit to Hr judgment And in cam of a pending judgment no such marter -*11 be 
OT oided of hi. t£Zl until the matter be adjudged, unlee it be that inch a one be 4 
•bed lent to the judgment; in that cam he may well be lef- to go idle. 

Hot to leave the Lodge without permission. 

LL No fellow .hall go out from the lodge without leave, t if he go to hi. broth op Any 

M, he shall stand to punishment by the marterand fellows, aau .he master shaU ha 
power to discharge him in the week when h, will. 

No more Beatings. 

LII. And in future, in no lodge, no matter for what name, fell any one be beaten 
without the knowledge and consent of the workmaster. And there shall not m any ^em- 
ployment or elsewhere, anythin* be judged or h «d by either 
^superior workmaster*. knowledge and consent in the judgment of the penalty. 

Not to run together in the Lodge. 

MIL And in the future the fellow, shall wait in the lodge at theirpiece ofstene, and 
no longer run together to chatter, so that the Lords be not hindered in their work 

mat an Apprentice shall vow to the Craft when he has served his time and is declared J 
LIV In the first place, every apprentice when he has served his time, and is « 
tJ shall promise the craft, on hi xuth and honor, in lieu of oath, under pain of mm* 
hi. to pmetise masonry, that he will disclose or communicate the mason a tin « 
grip to no one, except to him to whom he may justly communicate it; and also that he 

Wrf «iy? m dM promise aa afore said, to be obedient to th i craft of ™ “ * 

things con truing the craft, and if he should be sentenced by the craft he shall confo 

wholh to such sentence, and yield obedience thereto. 

Thirdly, He shall promise not to weaken but to strengthen the craft, so far 

me X3y7 < No^onc shall stand by another to hew .tones who is not honee^of theewft; 
md no mi shall employ anv one to hew stones who is not a true stonemason, unless 

be previously permitted to him of a whole craft 1 

. This curious expression probably means, • ■ Of all tee membom of th. craft in hi. ne^hborhood. 

Vol. 1—0 
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LV. And no one *hall after of hi* own will and power hit mark which hat been granted 
and lent him by a craft;' bnt if he ever detire to alter it he ehall only do it with the knowl- 
edge will, and approval of a whole craft 

LVI. And every matter, having uforomid apprentice* thall . um**tly enjoin and invite 
each one when he hat that completed the abovo- written five yean to become a brother, by 
the oath which <• th one hat taken to the craft and it offered to « nch , 

No Appnntiet to be m*4t a Warden. 

LVII. No r raffman or matter •hall appoint tt warden any one of hie apprentice* whom 
he hat taken from hit rough etat who it atill in hit yean of apprenticeship. 

LVIII. And no craftaman or matter thall appoint at warden any apprentice whom he 
hat taken from hie rongh state to apprentice, oven if he have wrvtd hit yean of appren- 
ticeship, nnleat he have alto travelled for one year. 

Ordinance* of the Apprentice!, 

UX. Whoeoever, henceforth, shall accept an apprentice, thall not accept him for a lew 
security than twenty florin*, and he shall lodge at least such security with one who it a 
resident of such place, in order that if the matter die before the apprentice ha* served his 
rimo, the apprentice may serve the craft with eome other truo master, and complete the fnll 
term of five year*. Bnt if ha complete them not ho shall forfeit the twenty florins to a craft 
tor the craft'* expense* and lot*, in the ause manner a* he would be indebted to the master 
if ho left him without cause during hie apprenticeship; in order that the apprentices may 
rhe more readily remain and bec ome true .stonemasons. 

LX. And no craftsman shall knowingly accept an apprentice of illegitimate birth, bnt 
•hall have made arneet inqnirie? before ucoepting him, and dull ask the apprentice on hie 
truth whether hi* father and mother have lived together in wedlock. 

LXI. And it is also decreed that no c raftsman shall accept an apprentice in the rongh 
otherwise than for five years, and henceforth none shall pay ®ny money for the time which 
he has not served, but shall completely serve hk five years. Nevertheless, w hat has here 
tofore been done, that ahull so remain, but in the future it shall only be done as aforesaid. 

LXII. And a father, being himself a masjn, shall have power to bind one or more of 
his sons for five years and to complete their instruction, but only in *he presence of other 
stonemasons; and such ai apprentice ahail not be under fourteen years of age. 

LXIII. If any one has served for any time a mason who is not a stonemason, that time 
shall not count, or be deducted from any apprentice’s five ye...-*; but for five yearn shall 
he serve a stonemason, as aforesaid. 

LXIV. And henceforth no master shall accept a rongh apprentice or declare him free, 
except in the presence of a craft and the fellow® who are at that time employed in the 
lodge, in order that if variances arise they may the more easily be arranged. 

LXV . And every apprentice shall promise the craft, on his truth and honor, to hold hi* 
master, during the five years that he is bound to him, in all due obedience, leal service, 

‘ This evidently rrjinn* by a meeting of the endt 
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troth, rod faith, to further hii advantage and avert bis low, so far as he may or can, 
without an. exception or reservation. 

i t VI And the master, an his part, shall giro his apprentice, during mid flit years, 
accor din g to anc eat usage and custom of the sraft, ten florins, namely, erery year two 
florins, as his wages, besides his keep and maintenance. 

T.VVIT jj e rimli also promise to be true and obedient to a worthy craft in all things 
concerning the craft, and if he shonVd fall into variance or discord with his master or any 
other stonemason, or craft apprentice, to lay all matters connected therewith betel a cml* to 
be adjndfrJ and reconciled that mall things, for good or ill, he may obtain jnstu* and 
judgment according to craft usage, and not to appeal igrnnst the sentence thus pro- 
nounced, but to ririctly submit himself thereto. 

LX VIII. Furthermore, nothing shall b* withheld from any one who has been accepted 
and pronounced free, bnt whatever ought to be told or rea l to him that shall he he told 
and c ommunica ted, in order that none may excuse himself, or complmn that, had he pre- 
viously known thereof, he wonld not hare Joined the craft 

LXIX. And in every case two carved tickets [a system of 11 tally ”] of a like import r . 
be prepared, of which one shall h> deposiVd with the iodge, the other with the security, 
in order that each side may know how to demean himself. 

LXX. And every master who accepte an apprentice shall pay *o the craft .otmoi. thro 
flee bohemians or biappere In like m-nner, as apprentice, when he hes been eclai id 
I literally “knocked”] free, shall be indebted to the craft one flonn. rod shall not t be re- 
qnireJ So give more . And that may be expended [literally consumed, 11 spent in dnnh , 
etc.], in witness thereof, by thoee who are present at tho giving of the freedom. 

LXXI. And no maf-ter shall extend the [preliminary] trial of a rough ipprentice , who 
is old enougfl according to the articles, for a loupe; space thro fourteen lays, unlew he e 
his son, or the master have a righteous cause for delay, on account of the jeeunty, in- 
stance, nnd seek nothing wrong thereby. 

When any ont leaves during his Apprenticeship, 

T.TTTT- And should it happen that an apprentice leave hi mw er during his years of 
apprenticeship, withont righteous canse, rod serve him not his full time, no master shall 
employ such apprentice. >%nd none shall stand by him, or bav Mto b*p mth lun m roy , 
wiee, until he shall have served his years honorably with th nastei whom left, rod have 
made full atonement, rod bring information thereof from his master ai s aforesaid. And 
no « ^ oprentict shall ransom himself from his master unless he enter into wedlock 
master’s consent, or have other righteous cam tha* compels him or h - master thereto, 
and it shall take place with the knowledge of the brotherhood, according to the judgment 
of the stonemasons. 

Not to entice away an Apprentice. 

LXXI1I. And no master or fellow, whatever hi« name, bhaO entice or In, away any 
apprentice ftom him who ha* bound him, or received aim from dsewk® into We*®! T 
ment, nnlew b **>■ apprentice ] have previously complied with his master's wish, in order 
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tint ho may learn him withont any complaint. Bat ihould aach oocur, ha shall ba sum- 
monad before tho craft and pnniaheti. 

Th*a# an th* Nam* of th* Matter* and 1 /Worn who. at Stranhurg and Batlt, unant- 
mmtty helped to Eitabluh, Order, R*n*w, and (\mjlrm, th* ofomoritUn Oftli- 

aanm and Article*. 

ilarx Sohan, workmaatcr of tho High Foundation, 8tra-»burg; Hana Frowler, city 
workmoatec of the -amt- place; Jacob Noggi, city master at Zurich; Georg Lnthener, oitr 
mantcr at Spiers; Hana turner, city maiterat Frankfort; Simon Zwioarl, city maatcr at Augs- 
burg; Nichoiaa of Lindau, on tho part of Frederick, city maatcr at Ulm; Conrad Herman, 
city maatcr at Leipzig; Maatcr Stephen Zicglor, maatcr builder at Schlctatatt; Hana W* 
bergui city maatcr at Schletatatt; Balthasar Wolff, workmaster at Heilbronn; Wolff, 
gang lecher, city maatcr at NUrnlierg; Oiig Oraamnbergor, city maatcr at Rgenjihnrg; 
Hana 'fcmhart, city maatcr at Colmar; Nioolas Stattnwr, city maatcr at Heidelberg; Georg 
Kanpff, city matter on the foundation at Freyburg; Ilona Lachcr, city maatcr at Baale; 
Peter Hildobrandt, city maatcr at Lindau; Bluqr Bcrwart, workmaatcr at Stuttgart; M aatcr 
Martin Bcrwart of Brackonheim; Maatcr Jacob Dieter of Landan; Master Conrad Hocknor 
of Wow nburgj Muter Lorena Klein of llonau; Maatcr Wornor Brannei- of Sennen; 
Maate Michael l rich of Colmar; Mooter Mathew Gaaacr of Wcrde; Maatcr Mathew Gerber 
of Baale; Maatcr Sebastian Kettffer of 8tuttgart; Hana Han of Brunnenftla, delegate from 
Mayenoe; Wolff Biaeneck, delegate from Bluaaenburg; Master Chriatopher St omeyer of 
'** aarbrUcken; Maater Rudolph Knatacher of Frankfort; Muter ^.-mi Meyer of Berne; 
Moeter Frederic Kc ler of Weil burg; Fangnta Seyle of fandau; Thomaa Fideler of 
|tro?deo from Weyer; Master Caspar Erle% at Etlingcn; Muster Nichoiaa Henaalerof Stein; 
Muate! Wolff Vdgl of St Gall; Master Jacob Alther of Roachach; Muter Huns Weyss- 
i>, )pff of Merseburg ; Master liana Ortlin of Zell; Matter Melchior Sehertzingor of Schuff* 
hau# n; Maater Gtoige Maurer of Constance; Maater Michael Wnmmen of Biel; Maater 
V jltin Geaaler of Baale; Maater Albrecht Geysa of Brack; Master Hans Ruch of Freiburg; 
Maater Hons Schwtrtar of Zurich; Master Mathew Ixing of Weltkireh; Master Hana Zipfle; 
Master Iwurence Degen; Mseter Daniel Heinta; Mwter Hana Dagsperger; Master Henry 
Entaberger; Conrad GUrtler; Jacob of AndUn; llano of Pfltengen; 'Lux Kienheim; 
Wdfff Wildermeier; Hans Herts:; Wolff of Ipffhoffen; ’Claus Nasser; 'Lux Fumkora; 
"linry of Heidclburg; Han* Beck of Mayence; Adam Z wick; Hsus of Ingolatadt; Hana 
Kien; Hans Buchs of Hanuu; Conrad Krauss. 

The Fellows. 

Andrew of Bf a; Wolff Geiger of Schaffhauscn; Nicholas of Biaeneck; Heinrich of 
c'abdel; George of Sinaeen; George Suterof Langeraigen: Jacob Werckwiler of Offenbnrg; 
Mane Rndolff of Rotenburg; Lenhart Frnmm of Halle, in Suabia; Peter Lutzel of Sibula 
[protoMy Siegenburg in Bavaria]; Balthaaor Koller of Graven Bodmen; Lawrence Stein- 
bergtr of lieuburg; Peter Brack of Genera; Joat Husster of Lantltu; Mathew Muss of Ilanau; 
(Ians Lenman of Bressmel; Roland Munch of Scwerich; Jacob of Burn; Nicholas Hussier 

■improbably Lucas or Luke. , C /au*, short for Nichole, 

it Christian names are mainly represented above fay their EugUh equivalents; but Aims, short 
for Johan (John), is so characteristically German that it has been left untrane' sted. Jacob may 
either mean James or Jacob, as in Germany they havj only one name for our two. The names of 
towns hare been us far as possible modernized. 




BROTH KB BMOOH T. 0AB80H.33* 

Thu beloved brother was lorn near Cheviot, Ha milton Count), Ohio, Sep- 
tember 18, thaa, and throughout hit long and useful life was 1 resident of Ctn- 
einmti ile filled many position* of public trust and usefulness with unsumed 
t**.-*. Ilia unimpeachable megrtt), hi* sincire devotion to truth tn ad the 
various duties of life, Masonic «»d otherwise ; hit contempt for every specie* of 
1 him aiuf trickery, wai known not only in hi* native State, but throughout t te 

boundaries of the Na'*on and beyond them. 

A* a Masonic senelor, bibliophile and unter, he was favorably known and 
recoptiiatt in all part* of the civilised world and h*s Afiwrw library wa* 
undoubtedly the most unique and ahiabie in the Western * wnitphtre. It* «ji. 
voted the be t years of hi* life to the idvocacy um advancement of the true prin- 
ciples of Freemasonry, and that work is his most enduring monument. 

* His Masonic record is briefly as follows: Made a Master Mason m Decem- 
ber, 1845, in Marion (now Mr Makin) Lodge, No. 120, at Mount Health; Ham- 
ilton Countv, Ohio; Exalted Rayed Are* Mason, May 18, 1846, in Cincinnati 
Chanter No 3, Cincinnati, Ohio ; created a Knights Templar, September 5, 1846, 
inffinnati Commandery, No. 3j ma.'-t 1 Royal and Seleet , Master in ( mnirnti 
Council, No. 1, May I7, s« 5 .V He received the gradei of the cl. /I. Scottish 
Rite iron the Fourth Degree to the Eighteenth Degree inclusive, De-ember } 7 - 
18SS and the Gmsktrr; Grades, Nineteenth Degree to Thirty-second D^rec. m- 
clmive, at Cincinnati, 1 December * 7 , 1853. Crowned « 'Sovereign* Grond Mgl" 
General. Thirty-third Degree, at Boston. Maas., Mni 1*. »«<* “ 

active member of the Supreme Council, N. M. T, of the Lnited States, May 20, 
i8f)t. He -erved the various Grand and subordinate Masonic bodies with which 
he w is affiliated in numerous high official positions, and was Kithf f.mm:*. 
t ',rand Commander of the Gran; ( unmanttery of Knight* T !>lar of <hio from 
to x 9 n inclusive, and dficiated a- the Deputy of the Supreme Conned ft . I. 
ScltHsh Rite, N M. J., for Ohio, for many years, occupying that exalted position 

we* ^ 
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plendid example of that noblest work of God. ^itMul in the per 

" *- - 

profit hv the bright example which ht has left us. 
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of Arlen; George of Undsperg; Jaoob Hiltebmnd of Botenburg; Jacob of Rappoldweiler; 
Veiten Donneckei of Strassburg; Han* Decker of Nets* rbolchen; Frederick t» of 
Wachenheim; Michel of Bimnts; Michael Extlin of Btm burg; Thomas Weybel of 
Strassbui g; Hans Blum of Stmasbuig; Claude Jackome of L aamne, 



At the request of Mr. HeMmann of Berlin, I testify that, as far as I can judge , after m 
examination of the statutes of the stonemason brotherhood »t Stress burg of the 5 < 63, 

placed befor me by Profs or Heldmann, this copy is literal transcript of the printed book 

presented to me 
6 th March 1819. 

[Sigi^dj Egoima3T, Notary, 

Member of Lodge sur Uoifnung, in Berne. 

These Statutes and Ordinances are in a great metwun a repetition of those of 1459:; 
differing merely in orthography, as might be expected, from the interval of time that; sepa- 
rates the two codes and here and there in some slight shade of expression. They are 
however, arranged with a greater regard to order, and omit all references to re pons ob- 
B trance of a denominational character, merely insisting on a due observance of Chnsban 
discipline. The 1 formation will naturally account for this. The paragraphs I. to XIX., 
XXII. XXVI. to XXX V., XXXVII. to XLIX., LVIII., LX., LXI., LXIII., LXXII. are 
all to be found in the 1459 code at various places. Of these, however VII. and VIII. allow 
the master rather more latitude than the original; and the concluding sentence of X. is a new 
proviso. Noe. XII., XIII., XIV. are identical in both codes, but hav hitherto been 
« rongly translated, and misunderstood, even by German writers, as will be shown further on. 
In XXVI. the term of engagement has been reduced from two years to one year. 
XXXI. the masters contribution has been reduced from four to two bla| j«rts, bi 
the fellows raised from four to five bhpparts. In No. XXXV. the concluding sentence is 
new. In XXXVI. the penalty for persistent contumacy is deprivation of work; but in the 
code of 1459 it is provided, “that he may be brought before the ecclesiastic) 1 or civil 
courts.” In sragraph XXXVI I. of the new code, the district belongiug to Sta burg 
no longer includes Thuringia, Saxony, Frankfort; rhence we may probably infer that 
theeo lands constituted a fifth district under a new chief lodge, possibly Dresden, though 
the fact is nowhere noted; but as will appear later on, precisely ihese districts h, d a meet 
ing on their own account in 1463. In XLI. we find the Swiss chief lodge transferred from 
B, , me to Zurich. In XLVII. the penalty for ..cn-compliauee was originally “ not tc eoek 
emplovTient in the mid lodge for a year to come;” in 1563 the masons content theimeb 
with providing that “he shall not depart unpunished.” In the original of LXI. we merely 
find it decreed that the term of apprenticeship shall be fiv, years; but from the law being 
ioade non Prospective, it is evident that meanwhile it had been violated. 

In the original of LXIII. it was provided that a youth who had learned of a common 
mason, might acquire the rights of a stonemason by serving an extra three years only, is 
this concession is withdraw., in 1563 it is probable that it had acted unfavorably to the 
trade interests of the stonemasons. 

Paragraphs XX., XXI., XXIII., XXIV., XXV., XXXVI., L. to LVII., LIX., LXII. 
are all new in 1563. Also from LXIV. to the end, with the exception jf LXXII 

We also find that a few paragraphs of the 1459 Ordinances are totally omitted in 1563. 
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The*, principally provide lor divine irorship, the ringing of maws for the departed, and 
th< return of the book and box to Sta fcnrg, should a master's building U c impieted, 
*“1 he no further employment for hia fellows, One of the omitted O rdinan ce* k, 
hox sver, ourious; and to render our review complete I now insert it here:— 

“ Item- W tourer desires to enter this fraternity shall promise ever to keep atea df itly 

the* e article* hereinbefore and hereafter written in this book; except onr gracious lord 
the Emperor or the king, princes, lords, or mj other nobles* by force or right (should bo 
oppoeid to his belonging to the fraternity; that shall be a sufficient excuse; so that then 
be no harm thereiu. But or what he is indebted to the fraternity, he shall come to an agree- 
ment thereon with the craftsmen who are in the fraternity.” 

T.tit is .'Sthei suggestive of a practice not uncommon at the present day— of masters 
preferring to employ non-union men. 

The 1563 code of Ordinances is the latest relating to the German tonemason, 
that has come to light; it was supplied in printed folio form to all laig work,. 
“ d i * n0min ‘ ted Brr, the?.book. We may fairly presume that it continued to re gu 
late their trade until quite recent times, with the exception of the supremacy of the 
Strassbnrg lodge; of which more anon. It hardly, however, snffices to fill np the 
details i the picture of the Steinmetzm which it is onr pnipose to draw; a careful study 
will show that it only treats of the subject in broad outline. We u7' require something in 
the natm of a copy of by-laws} in order to penetrate into the my.,t-ries of mednml lodge 
life, an d this we happily find in a code of Ordinances drawn up in 14o2. Stieglitz' discovered 
ch, ‘ 80dt “ mannscri P t form > “ the stonemasons’ lodge at Roehlitz (in Saxony, on the 
Mulde), and published it in 1829. It has since been republished in German as an appendix 
to Fort work, bnt no English translation has yet appeared. The invocation to the Trin- 
ity and the four crowned martyrs, in the introduction, resembles the 1459 Ordinances, and 
we - * thcr from preamble, that the Strassbnrg masters had gent a copy of their Statutes 
to th masons’ lodges in North Germany, in view of confirmation. The" list of signatures 
in 1459, shows that there were not represented at Ratisbon and Strassburg, althoug] their 
territory was mac directly dependent on Strassburg. The North German masters expressly 
declan lr ir adhesion to this code, and complete the work by enlarging on the various 
paragraphs in a separate document, for the ns- of their separate lodges, in order thr the 
original book may remain intact and well preserved. And they expressly declare that th. - 
irtiel. s (which ire not new or in opposition to the 1159 Ordinances, but merely elucidatory 
thereof) are drawn up from the ancient landmarks attributable to the holy martyrs. 

How ’ t *'f reforc ’ Fort eoulJ huve f * llen into error of calling the masters and fellows, w ho 
met at Torgau (in Saxony, on the Elbe), dissenter* and protesters, is perfectly incompre- 
hensible. He not only does eo, but implies that the 1459 Ordinances departed from the 
old landm irk i, and states that the masters at Torgan indignantly protested, and even cites 
pteBiagss of the preamble in continuation; which, however, prove quite the contrary ’ 
Indeed we have dor umentary proof * that as late as 1725 the lodge at Roehlitz acknowledged 
the supremacy of tlie Strassburg lodge (although this was contrary to the laws of the realm), 
by paying a trifling yearly tribute, and received from Strassburg a copy of the Brother-book 


1 C. L. Stieglitz, Oter die Kirrhe der Heiligen Kunigunde zu Ko blitz. 

* ^’ or b lb* Early History n i Antiquities ot Freemasonry, pp. 147-177 
this theory, p. 210, and Steinbrenncr follows him, p. 60. 

‘Stieglitz, Uber die Kindle der Heiligen Kuniguiule zu Roeli .tz, pp. 20, 23, 24. 
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(1903). It is true — between Rochlits snd Strt Jburg— there was an intermediate chief 
lodgo that of Dr dec -but this does not affect the question. At already remarked, tta 
trticlw of the 1462 code, in which Stieglits’p plan of numeration h*, been adopted, will be 
referred to under the ordinary figures, in contradistinction to .hose of the 1563 code which 
are distinguished by Roman numerate. 

THE TOROATJ ORDINANCES OF 1462. 

(ktdceming the worshipful MuAere of Stonomcone of the Craft, the ardens and 
the Fellow* of the Craft. 

Ml Articles and Statute i at they are written in the Book; how each and every one in 
hte conduct and station in the craft shall demean himself, both here in Zwickau and else- 
where in all lands; as in the Book, io stands hereafter written, each article separately. 

J n the nam of the Father, and of the Son, and of ttk Holy Ohoxt. 

In the na me of the Father, and of the Ron, and of the Holy Ghost, in the name of the 
Messed Virgin Mary, and in honor of the four crowned martyrs, we woikmasters of the 
stonemasons make known: To all princes and lords, cities and burgers, and also peasants, 
of whatsocter rank they be, of the Church or of the world, that the several workmasters 
in the Oberland have tumbled on two days at Regenspurgk and at Strasburgk, and have 
beheld such greet evil and disorders in the work, and failings done la all lands of master, 
wardens, and fellow therefore have they carefully sent into this land a book of the Ordi- 
nances? and rules, and do exhort us therein, by the holy oath which we have sworn unto ma- 
sonry, to accept and confirm these Ordinances in this land according to usage, as this Book 
clearly points out Thi have we dono, workmasters in all these lands of Meydcburgk and 
Halberetat, Hi'.deszheim and Mullbutgk and Merseburgk, and at Meihssen Voitlwrdt, Dur- 
ingen. Hartzlaidt, the majority of as being present together, or our wardens on our part 
having full power, on the two days of St Bartholomew and St Michael at Torgau; as is 
asualh written, after the birth of our dear Lord Christ, and in the one thousand four 
hundrtd and sixty-second year, have we confirmed the regulations of the Book and the 
contents thereof, and an at one therewith, and thereto have sworn b; the saints. 

These Articles are to be maintained in all lands, far and wide, be they of the C lurch or 
of the world, and we have enjoined upon all judges and overmasters to rule by sunk ami to 
hold it in high teem according to the usages and necessities of the land, and to keep 
watch over al’ 'incerns masonry and buildings, and concerns not states nor cities; and 
to adjudge pen <i all matters relating to masonry; end it shall be done with consent of 
the lords who ai the inheritor? of the land, and to help the right Therefore hare we 
drawn tin divers articles from the Book for tho general good, and the Book shall remain in 
high honor in such pieces os we shall deposit it every year; and there will we hear onee a 
year if any offence have been committed against master builders or fellow s, that such be 
adjudged and atoned, and also if the lords of states, be they spiritual or temporal, have any 
cans- of complaint as regards their buildings; and they shall submit them to such crafts- 
men as arc chosen to b< cliit-f masters [literally Overmaster ] in writing or by speech, and 
they shall be heard according to bnilders’ u^ige. Therefore shall tho overmasters that are 
there, and have taken the oatli and have summoned them on he yearly day, whenever it 
be, give them hearing as is customary, for the sake of the building; and ii the lords suffer 
any loss, make good such loss according to the judgment of the masters; but if he come 
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aot and answer not for mm*U, bo shall he be proscribed and lay down all rule over hi. 
fellow*, and none dull esteem or hold him true, nor shall he be true nun, 

.. J" 1 fol ‘ ““to™. warden?, and fellow* hare taken and drawn np from 

the Book for brevity, direr- Ordinance, that an obligatory on all worknuder. in authority 

and fe k v that the real Book remain intact, and be only read there when m hold our 
yearly auembly. 

And when the lord, will not have if o, then dull it not be »; and what the lord* will 
not have, thi lull be left nndone ol ail such articles a. are not of neceeeity, and the 
on , - in such land, are not bound fa. enforce, according to their oath, such articles a* 
confa - oftne Book of the craft; to declare what .hall be done for the service of God, and 

'f' , TO * to “ n “' ?h “ “ not of necessity to write now; every muter knows thi. well who 
has formerly heard it. 

And all these article have ten drawn np from the lettei of the ancient lodge rights, 
that -ere instituted bytk holy worthy crowned martjTe, byname Clandius, and Chris- 
ioitol, wia Sigmficmus, to the honor and praise of the Holy Trinity and Mary the Queen 


1. iherefort have we made divers rule* and statutes with the help of God. 

Aud every master .hail on all acknowledged tort* caure fonr masse* to be said. 

/“ d ° n St " P<ter S 1 ‘‘ ay ‘ whtn he v,Si miKd ut Antioch, shall he also cause four 
W DO 8ai(L 

And the ft rst mass if the Holy Trinity, the other of om dear I*dy, the third of the 
t .ur crowned martyr®, the fonrth for all who have died in the guild, and for all who help 
our craft and labor therein. ' 

2. And the other master shall also canse fonr masses to be said every feast of onrLadv 
one for each of th aforesaid souls, and th, money where wi 'h he pays for the mass, the 
.am* money ahall he ake from the box, and the remainder ...all he give to the craft box. 

And for God s service .hail every master of a work, be it great or small, give on each 
fast of onr Lady one old groat. 

And every fellow shall give every week to the box one penny for God’s service 

3. And fnrthermoi no master shall undertake a work uni«« he have prov*d himself 
Buch to the craft, that the craftsmen be protected. 

4. And should there appear a master that has not previously worked as master, then 

■fU rr ma8tera -P«* for him, that he may be placed at the head of 

the work, and thus shall he be accepted. 

5. And where it is intended to raise new and stately buildings, then shall the lord of 

^ , 8 maSt<,r wh0m30PTer thc r *». enjoined to take two or four 

workmaster ; ind shall inquire of them on their oath which thfey have sworn to the guild 
whether the master be truly able to undertake the work, 8 

F ° r ’J l0rd8 f Citips PP° lnt «“ has not formerly undertaken such work, for 
siutely buildings and take not craftsmen, and loss occur thereby, thereof shall nor master 
uor fellows judge, neither pnnish. 

7. At* no mart* -shall undertake work unle^ he be able to accomplish it; and 
shonld it be that he fail herein, it is for the lords of the work to restrain him, and also for 
us c a t S men, And that must he rue with one and twenty ponnd. of wax, and to the lord 
must ne good t c loss. 
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8. And every one ehall keep hie time according to the ancient traditionary umges of 
the land; if he do that he k ine, and ( Ten if he do it not with counsel, according to the 
OMgt-3 of the land and the cmft. 

9. And no m»ster shall diminish or reduce the pa. 

10. And every master shall be upright m all things. Ht shall incite neither warden 
nor fellow nor apprentice to evil, nor to aught whence harm may arise. 

11. And every master shall keep his lodge free of all strife, yea, his lodge hall he keep 
pure aa the seat of justice. 

12. And no master shall bear false witue in his lodge, neither shall he defile it in any 
manner. 

13. Therefore shall no master how harlot to enter his lodge, but if any one have 
aught to commune with her he shall depart from the place of labor so far as one may cart 
a gavel 

14. If other masters le n thereof, they shall fine him for * »ch offence in five pounds of 

wax. 

15. Natheless, it is not for the fellows to fine any m ter, but they are to withdraw 
from him and forbid other craftsmen his lodge, m that jone consort with him, until he 
shall have been fined. 

16. Whatsoever master shall rob any place, or take anght from any place of labor 
whereby any one suffer loss, or if he be murderer or outlaw, him shall ye altogether thrust 
from out the guild of the craft and suffer him in naught 

17. W hatsoevor roaster shall summon another master before the law, or suffer him to 
be bo done by, or do him evil or speak ill of him, he empty of all honor, and fit for 
neither fellow nor master. 

18. A master shell appoint his warden, master and warden be ing both present; and he 
.■hall appoint no warden unless he be able thereto, so that the craftsmen and he be supplied. 
He shall impress him with the wardenship, and receive his oath to the saints on square and 
gauge to prevent harm to the building or the master. 

19. So shall neither master nor hie wardens be illegally set over the fellows. 

20. When a master has set a warden, the fellows shall swear to be obedient unto him * 
unto the master, and the warden shall pledge master and fellows 

21. And no master shall accept any fee from a warden or fe'luW on account of his re- 
quirements, nor any offering; for if he be not able to earn his wages then shall he be dis- 
charged on the Saturday. 

22. No master shall ont of goodwill accept any pprentiee before he have served hia 
time and won his right; that is not in the master’s power to the extent of one week. 

23. And the mast er shall appoint each week a treasurer, who shall make all payments, 
and account each week to the new treasurer, and shall be annverable to him [fAe master \ 
for the contents of the box. 

24. And the m ister has power, if he so will, to rest in the lodge at vesper tide. 

25. And if a master or fellow come free of the craft or trade, and demand a mark of a 
workmaster, to him shall he grant his wish, and he shall give for the service of Gal that 
which shall be adjndged of master and fellows. And to master and fellows shall he pledge 
the mark donbly. 

26. No master hall withhold his mark from his apprentice for a fnrther space than xiiij. 
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4 * 7 * tm!c« It be that the apprentice has wasted hia maa^r** tine, he (hall then first do hia 
behest before that and the kasb 

17. And no master (hall, show any reluctance to please hi* apprentice’* mark, and tho 
eerend clerical* whoi* hr may bid thereto, with a penny wheaten bread of rv. gr., a loaf of 
<▼. gr., meat, and two atonpo of wine; and the apprentice shall not bid more than x. fell own, 
and if he bid more then shall ho bay ■ ore, that the master (offer not thereby. 

28. The master shall knock with three blows, the warden with two conr mtiTsiy, and 
one for announcements at morning, noon, and ore, as is the old usage of the land . 

29. The master may appoint an apprentice who servos for knowledge to the office of 
warden, if he be able to maintain it, in order that the building inffor not. 

30. The master may lend hia apprentice a mark to travel daring hia apprentic eship, if 
the toast® have no employment, and must let him travel, 

31. No master shall allow his apprentice to pledge his mark, unless he have served his 
time. 

82, No master shall lay anarr-i for another and entioe away hi® apprentice, so n ads the 
letter. 

33. No master shall employ any one who hew bronght himself to shame or dishonor 
either by word or deed; ho is won than a hound; him shall the muster set down m void 
of honor, likewise also the fellows. 

34. And no master or warden shall be held of good report who borrows and remain® 
owing and k nn . filling to pay. If this be brought home to him, he shall be warm i and 
told to make it good by a certain time, and if he do thk not, and do it not with the ap- 
proval of him to whom he is indebted, then shall he be debarred from all employment until 
he comply with the wLh of his creditor. 

35. Also no master ahal! def raud or be * fender the other, nor compete for his work nnless 
it be that he have deserted it, or given it up, or permitted or pimyed him so to do; so may 
he do it without fear. Bnt should he do as afore; aid, the other master shall cast him out. 

36. Shame or dishonor one master the other by word or deed, sad bring it not home 
to him, he shall be cast from out the craft. 

37. Whatsoever master shall slight another’s work, *nd k himwelf not able thereto, 
him shall ye proscribe. 

38. And no master shall employ any fellow who has slandered another or doetb evil, an ! 
consorts with public women, and who in the hostelries or houses where thej work, speaket r: 
unchastcdy with maids or matrons, or is incontinent therein, who got th not to confession oi 
doeth that which is wrong; he shall be proscribed and held an evil-doer. 

39. And a master may hold a general court in his lodge over his own fellow sad he 
shall judge righteously by his oath, and not of hatred, or of friendship, or of enmity. 

40. And furtherm -e, no master shall judge alone of that which touches honor or good 
repute; but there shall be together three master who shall then judge such matters. 

41. And further, every master shall inquire of his fellow every quarter, on their oath, 
if any hatred or envy be amongst them that might dia-idvantage the building; such sluill 
he judge and put aside, and whatsoever fellow fail to comply herein, him shall he discharge, 
chat no strife be found amongst them; and even though it please not the lords or the 
master bnilder, yet shall the master do right and avoid wrong, that he may keep hia oath. 

42. And he shall every quarter-day hold a hearing of lords and craftsmen, whether any 
oilence #ere, whether they have wasted their time, lived riotously, gamed or otherwise 
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MUd disorderly, whence hern might come to warden* or martcr, that *ball they make 
anown to the master that he may punuh therefor a* i* meet; and A the lord* declare It 
■tot to the master and forgive it the fellow*, tiien ihail the master not punieh on account 
thereof; and if a lord of the building know thereof and the master puni-h not, then doth he 
not fblfiU his oath. 

43. Is auglit to be judged amongst masters concerning good report, or which might 
drive uway work, or can* a fill*' state of affairs rhenc< injury might arise, concerning 
year work, or large buildings, that shall bo judged where the Book of Ordinance* is de- 
posited, and the marten f-emblo ivory year on the day as ia aforesaid; then shall the 
masters elect them an over-judge, and the warden* and fellows shall elect sherifts to the 
judge, and they shall judge by plaint and answer on the oath as administered ; and if they in 
anything disagree , they shall take to themselves arbiters, and take council together that 
justice be done to all men, 

44. And master:-: and fellow* shall pnnish each other amongst themselves, righteously 
for tb* beet, that the lord* may not interfere throngh their perjury. 

45. Should the masters have one amongst them, be he master or fellow, and will not be 
in obedience, and set hunt If np against these ordinances we pray all lordj that none take 
his part or defend him on his portion; should he nevertheless, against all ns ;e, be de- 
fended pins* us, we know well s according to the Ordinanc how we shall then demean 
ourselves. 

46. Should there be a m ter or fellow who would defend himself contrary to usage, ye 
are to call npon all cities and lords, and lay the matter before them, sad enjoin them to 
help ns maintain our right; for to him vho shall help us to our right will we also be obedient 
when they require onr service 

47. And thus shall be the wardens, and maintain thus* the old traditionary lodge rights, 
uncording to ancient nsage and the Book, and the Ordinance of the oath. 

48. Every warden shall preserve his lodge, and all that he lias sworn to, and all that ia 
entrusted to him of the place of work, that shall he keep and maintain for the good of the 
building. 

49. Thi warden shall show goodwill to the fellow* , and show them, without anger and 
of goodwill, what they shall ask of him. He shall use no more than right with any fellow 
or apprentice, he shall always prove level and plumb-rule, and all that pertains thereto, 
that no faults be therein, and if the master himself prove not or prepare sueh, then s it 
the warden’s part; and should the master at any time learn thereof that he have neglected 
these articles, he thereby incurs a penalty of xij. kr. to the master. 

50. The warden shall willingly elioose and mark out stones for the fellows and appren- 
tices, and inspect and see that they be well and truly made ot the fellows; and if he do 
not ao, and the master discover errors that anything be untrue, then shall he forfeit to the 
master viij. kr. and the fellow vj. kr. 

51. And if a warden mark a stone because it ia of no use. then shall he [Me workman] 
lose his wages that he had otherwise earned on that stone, unless it bo made of use. 

52. Whatsoever warden shall levy a fine on account of negligence, or other offence, and 
shall rot acknowledge and announce the same, he shall forfeit twice the fine that has been 
incurred. 

53. No warden shall deprive his master of his budding by word or deed; he ‘hall net 
injure him behind his back with false words; as oft as he so does, shall he be declared worth- 
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U* and of bod report, mil shall no master, neither the fellow*, differ him, bat whoeoere r 
•hall stand by him ihall liko him bo worthleM. 

84. A waidon ahall knock at the right time, and (hall delay it on no one’* account, 

55. I* a maiter not on the work*, or absent therefrom, then ha* the warden full power 
to do or leuro undone that which ia right in the master's absence. 

56. And th* warden shall mark the under aide of the stone* of fellow* and apprentice*, 
should the Mow* and apprentice* fail to answer the knock*, and not appear to the right 
time at breakfast; and if he take not the fine* so shall he pay them him-lf 

57. The warden shall not quarrel himself, or incite any thereto, either at meals or at 
work; he shall always comport himself right amicably and justly; ho shall keep tht fellows 
1 their stonK or work, be it what it may, that no harm m ay ensue to buildings or masters; 
and the master stall decide the fine, according to the ta he coffers thereby. 

58. And no warden shall allow meals in the lodge during working hours, but only at 
the vesper rest. 

89. Nor shall he miller that more be spent ai the reaper meal, but only one penny, 
unless there be a pledge feast, or that a travelling follow be arrived; then is the warden 
empowered to cease work one hour earlier. 

®0. A warden ha* power to further a travelling fellow to the nearest work, also power 
to discharge on the pay-evening, even if he be not a builder or master. 

61. He has power to allow every fellow or apprentice a reasonable time without lost 

C2. And every warden shall be the first in the lodge of a morning, and after dinner at 
the opening; and the tat to levee, be it nt noon or at eventide, that all fellowr may follow 
his example, and come to labor all the sooner. Should he fail herein, and the master 
come to hear thereof, whatsoever Ion is thereby incurred, such loss shall the wardesi pay. 

63. The warden shall help preserve ill privilege* of the lodge; and places of labir. 

64. And the wardin ahall make no overcharge on workshop fines, but according to the 
traditionary c ges of the pay shall he levy them: and if he do othe.wisr so is he unworthy. 

65. And he shall maintain all thing? appertaining to the place of labor, nd keep them 
to use, even as the master. 

Of the Ordinann t of the Fellow *, how they ahall comport thsmttlvet. 

66. Whatsoever fellow shall offer his services to another maste r before he shall have 
taken his discharge from the master with whom he serves, such fellow shall forfeit one 
pound of wax ..nd be discharged. 

67. Whatsoever fellow slull earn tales or create scandal between the master or other 
craftsmen, he shall forfeit one-half his week’s wage* 1 . 

68. Whoever takes another’s tools without leave shall forfeit ij. kr. 

69. Whatsoever fellow shall falsely apply his templet, or put it by before he have proved 
his work, and that without leave or before the maste. or warden shall have inspect* d his 
work, or shall leave his square hanging on the stone, or allow the level to lie about and not 
hang it up though it be furnished with a hole thereto, or lets his stone fall from the bench, 
or forces the piek iron from off the liandlo, or leaves his gunge otherwise than in the place 
appointed therefor, or closes not the window near his bench,— w hoever shall do anything 
of the aforementioned articles, he shall forfeit iij. kr. for every such offence. 

70. Whatsoever fellow shall speak the other ill, or call him liar in ill-will or earnest, or 
is foul-mouthed in the place of labor, he shall pay xij. kr. to forfeit. 
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71. Whatsoever follow shall laugh another to scorn, or Jeer at him, or call him by * 
nickname, he shall pay 15 kr. to forfeit. 

72 . Whatsoever follow shall not offer assistant,, to turn his stone this way or that, to 
fetch it or to turn it over when necessary, or places hi* mark thereon as if it were truly 
made, and that before it shall have been proven, so that it be pawed unproven to the store, 
or improperly finishes his work, lie shall stand to forfeit one half pound of war. 

73 . Whatsoever fellow shall drink or oat to excess, so that it become known, he sha!’ 

forfeit one week’s wages and j. pound of wax. 

74 . Whatsoever fellow dull use force in places of lulior or of refreshment, >r shall 
coniort with or treat notorious females in the presence of godly women, lie diall 1 dis- 
charged, and the week’s pay that he has earned that gome week shall bo retained and given 

to the box. 

75. Whatsoever fellow shall squander lodge moneys, or pilfer, or murder, or i wal, or 
commit any other crime, or disports himself in the land with ungodly women and goetii 
not to confession and doeth not God’s will, he shall be oast out from the craft and pro- 

scribed for ever. ...... 

76. Wnoeoevor shall slander another and spread evil report of him, and justifleth it 

not, he shall make atonement to the -atisfaction of masters and fellow 

77. Who shall accuse another and bring it not home to him, him shall ye a 
punish, that he be careful of hi* speech another times but if lie prove it to the satisfaction 
of the fellows, according as the offence is shall ye judge, and no fellow shall yc ju is s out 
of malice. 

78. And no fellow shall lord it over an apprentice, but he shall lay hi* plant 
before the master, wherein the apprentice have offended him, and lie ihall punish him 

therefor. ...... 

79. And no warden, nor fellow, nor apprentice shall be his own judge, for if they do 
that, which of right belongs to the master, then are they deserving of a fine; and the 
® iter shell '*e judge and none other. 

80. And the felloes shall not fine each other without the knowledge of masten. nd 
•wardens. 

81. And no fellow shall hew stones with a proscribed fellow, unless it be that he have 
made amends on that day of the year, when the master do assemble. 

82. And no fellow shall lead a roman of evil rejiort into the lodge* or placet of labor, 
neither shall he take her where maitars are together; who ao doeth shall pay iiij. pounds 
of wax. 

83. Whatsoever fellow shall make unto himself holy days in the week when he should 
be at labor, they are not holy, and he shall not be instructed. 

84. And whatsoever fellow is absent when he should be at work, even after the break- 
fast is eaten, he shall not be paid for his time till noon; and if he remain absent all day 
u nd come to supper, then shall he not be paid for the whole day. 

85. Whatsoever fellow slull not. for his master’s honor, accompany him to church on 
Sunday? and the greater fasts at high mass, but remains without, and without leave, he 
shall pay iiij. kr. to God’s service. 

8U. Whatsoever warden or fellow b« uot with his master at the Btroke of one on the 
Monday afternoon, and keep with him the vesper rest, and hear vhat he shall do on that 
Me uday, he shall pay the supper bill; if he set himself up against this he shall be discharged 
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thtt Monday for diaohadienoe, bat it he pray excuse at to* outran.*, ao be nay nothin* 
and is free, 

*7, And every mastoi may discharge a fellow from the bniMing without earring surer, 
if H seen right to him. 

*» And erery fellow may take hie discharge any pay evening if It plow- him, for none 
la bound to the other. 

89 w hataw v«r fellow take* service of a mnator for the winter, be aball be with him till 
8t John'* Day, when the crown i* hung up; nnlo* it be that the fellow haveanght aeriona 
•guinat the maater, whereby the work may anatain injury, then may he juatly leave him. 
And if the fellow know aught to the maater’* diahonor, and keep ailent, and hold hia 
peace winter and dimmer, and denfea it, that fellow keep* th not good faith, and ia meet 
for no fellow. 

•°* %ad f,iUow ,1 “ 11 ,Te mMter or warden any offering for the sake of work; with 
him ahall no fellow work nntil he have been fined. 

1. An., n< fellow ahall do another’* work for money, bnt he ahall do one piece for 
another, or do it for him to hia honor. 

92. No fellow shall apeak ogainat oither warden or maater. 

93. inc ns Mow shall cam abont with him any knife or other weapon other than 
•*ne knife of naif an ell in length, be it at work or refreshment; if it be longer, then ahall 
he pay vij. kr. aa fine, and alao lay it aaide. 

94 If a fellow have not served hia time, or have bonght hia mark and not honest! 
earned it, or if a hired servant or help establishes himself *nd teaches to work in Mon* 
with him ahall no man tokr service. 

95. And no fellow shall speak ill of his maater or warden unless he wish to make it 
known to tho*o who stand in that mrter’i service. 

9f And no fellow shall flew or maltreat the master builders, but they shall willing! 
<o aa the master bnilden? instruct them if the '".- •ter or warden be not on tht works; but 
if they be there, so shall they tell the master or warden what ia neceamry to be id. 

§7. And no fellow shall complain of another fellow to the master builder, but to the 
workmastrr. 

98. And no master builder shall correct any strife amongst th# fellows unless he be de- 
sired to do ao of the master. 

99. And no fellow shall take service with those who employ master builder without 
the master’s consent 

100. Whatsoever fellow ahall be treated by th? maater builder, with him rhall no fellow 
consort 

an. Whatsoever offence the master builder commit, cither against warden or fellow, 
that shall they lay before the maater, and h&ve strife with none. 

102. And no warden or ft. How ahall secretly take pay withont the master’s knowledge; 
and though the m»S« builde should wish to punish, it is for tht waster only to decide 
how he will arrange with hi* fellows. 

103. Aad no fe llo shall go with another to the closet, bnt ont after the other, that 
the place of abor and not empty; or one shall bear the other into the lodge, or pay li. kr. 

104. And no fellow shall do aught, or lake stone for anght, or go ont from the lodge, 

withont the master’s leave; and the master shall decide what he - 
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IOS. Abd when a fellow traveia, then when he cornea to a new lodge (hall he leave hi* 
maeter in friendship, and not in anger. 

100. And if a travelling fellow come before work is knocked off, he (hall earn hie day's 
wagea. And every travelling fellow, when he hoe received the donation, (hall go from one 
to the other and shall thank him therefor. 

107. And thia ia the greeting wherewith every fellow ahall greet; when he drat goeth 
into the lodge, thoa ahall he aay: 

"God gn»*t ye, God guide ye, God reward yo, ye honorable overmaster, warden, and 
traaty fellows;” and the master or warden dull thank him, that ho uuy know who ia the 
enperior in th. lodge. 

Then dull the fellow address himself to the aame , and any: “ The nutter ” (naming 
him) “ bitda me greet yon worthily;” and ho ahall go to the fellow* from one to the other 
and greet aoh in a friendly manner, oven n* he gn«tod the enperior. 

And f n ahall they all, maater, and warden*, and fellow*, pledge him a* ia tho custom, 
and a* » ady written of the greeting and pledge; bnt not to him whom thuy hold for 
no true ww, he dull be fined one pound of wax, xxiiij. kr. 

108. And every fellow when ho return* thanks, if he wish for employment, ahall oak of 
the master, and the mat ter ahall employ him till the next pity day, and deny him not, that 
tho fellow may turn hia living; and ahonid the matter have no more work than he con 
perform alone, the maater ahall help him find work. 

109. And every travelling fellow ahall oak first for a pick, thereafter for a piece of done, 
and furthermore for tools, and that shall be lent to him of goodwill. 

110. And every fellow shall pray the other fellowa, and they dull not torn a deaf ear; 
they dull all help; "help me that God may help yo;” and when they have helped him he 
•hall doff hia hat, and dull y, " God thank the maater, and warden, and worthy fellows.” 

111. And if any fellow be in need on occonnt of ticknew, and have not wherewithal to 
live becanae he lieth dek, ho ahall be assisted from the box, and if he recover lie shall pay it 

UC. And if any fellow shall make a journey for the guild in that that concerns the 
• raft his expenses Jso shall be paid him ont of the box. 

A careful comparison of the > documents will dearly demonstrate that in one small 
l irtienlar only, do they clash. The Ordinance* of 1459 and 1563 provide (Art LVIII.) 
that an apprentice shall not be appointed warden; whereas those of 1462 (Art. 29) permit 
the master to appoint r apprentice to the office of warden, “ if he be able to maintain it;” 
that is, if he be sufficiently instructed and capable, in order that no harm mi . thereby 
ensue In *11 other points, the Torgau Ordinance! are merely complements! to those of 
1459. 

A* far as regard- mere trade regulations, all these Ordinances ire probably only con- 
firmations of previonsly existing customs, tho preamble of 1459 stating clearly enough that 
the “ masters and fellow> it Spi. "s, Strassburg, and Ratisbon renewed and revised these 
oncient r ages;” but tho fraternJy was qnite a new departure, which is plainly expressed 
by the words "kindly and athbly agreed npon these statutes and fraternity. ” 1 The 
“ fraternity ” was agreed npon as something now; the usages, being ancient, were confirmed. 
further proof if afforded in Art. XVII., “ No craftsman or master shall be received into 
the guild,” which was renewed in 1563; m that we may presume that, even after more than 
1 See translation in Steinbrenner, Origin and Early History, otc., p. ttf. 
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» century, not every master trad joined the fraternity; which it farther confirmed by the 
first clan of Art XVIII., Iso by Art XXVII., and other- 

Again, we find that the.Torgau m sters drew np a special code, oontaming divert Ordi- 
nances that were obligatory on all workms tors and fellows; that is, even such as were not 
of the fraternity. And in effect, throughout the 1462 Ordinances, the brotherhood or 
fraternity is not once mentioned or taken into acconnt, and the word “ guild ” is only men- 
tioned in the very last paragraph, the word “ craft ” being always substituted. Xloss 1 very 
cogently insists on the previous absence of this fraternity, and strengthens his proofs by 
quotations from the correspondence carried on in 1518-1521 between AnnabeTg and Stra* s- 
burg; from which it is undeniably evident, that the 8 :on masters had not then all joined 
the fraternity, and were only induced to do so after strong persuasion on the part of 
Strasbourg. Why subsequent writers have chosen to ignore Kloss’s very logical proofs it is 
not onr purpose to inqnire, although their reasons are perhaps not far to seek. 

The stonemasons were divided, like all other crafts whatsoever, into throo classes, — 
masters, fellows, and apprentices. The apprentices, however, though of the craft wero 
not admitted to the brotherhood; in this respect an analogy existing with the other craft 
guilds. But with the stonemasons, as their laws reveal, the master remained a member of 
the brotherhood, and owed his position in the fraternity as presiding judge, solely to his 
qualification of workmaster; wnereus in other crafts the masters had formed fraternities 
of their own, -nd the journeymen also; and the journey men fraternities were presided over 
in some instances, by one of the masters of the locality, and in others by one or more of 
the journeymen themselves, who then took the title of “ Old-fellow ” ( AU-gttd T). In both 
cases, however, the officer was elected by the votes of the members; and in the former the 
master was admitted more as a representative of the masters than as a president, the pro- 
ceedings being always conducted by the “ Old-fellow,” the master sitting as a sort of co- 
adjutor.* 

Bnt if we same that tlife distinction was intentional and that the stonemasons 
consciously differed in this respect from other craft guilds, we shall commit an error of 
judgment. A very little reflection will show that in each case the known resnlt was 
natural, nay, almost unavoidable. In a largo town there would be many master bakers, 
master weavers, master butchers, etc., and each one would have one or more journeymen 
in his employ ; but in vory few cases would the number in any one workshop be sufficient 
to form i separate fraternity, or the efforts of one establishment of any avail in influencing 
she policy of the trado. All the shops of one class, in one city or district, would conse- 
quently form one guild, at first including both masters and men. Bnt as the masters grew 
richer, more refined, and of more influence in the government of the city, — and the more 
heir interests clashed wth those of the workmen, the greater would be the tendency of the 
iwo classes to separate, — the workmen formed thoir own fraternity, either entirely exclud- 
ing the masters, or allowing one or more of them to hold elective office; and the masters 
would refuse the fellows admittance to their guild meetings. And thus we arrive, on the 
one hand, at the trade guild practically consisting of the masters only, but nominally of 
the workmen also.-— a fact which tho municipality did not forget when it came to the ne- 
cessity of ranging their military forces (that is, til citizens and burgers) under their respec- 

1 G. Kims, Die Freauaurerei in ihrer wahren liedeutung, pp. 245-250. 

■ Berlepsch, Chromic dei Gewerbe. See voL i. for general otosrvations covering the above 
statements. 
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tire bann er! ; and, on the other h.-nd, the workmen fraternities, who very soon, on account 
of their greater numbers, rnled the trade and by means of constant intercommunication, 
through travelling journeymen, acquired u great uniformity of system in all parts of Ger- 
man f, The guilds of masters interests ns but little, but the journeymen fraternities may 
materially help ns to fill up any blanks in our account of the stonemason t 

With these the matter was quite different. In any one town there might c ily be many 
rough -'is, and these would follow the example of the other trades, but there would be 
compare t* ely few tonenu in masters. In all probability only two, one at the head of the 
cathedra’ building operations, wid one pens.mnently engaged by the municipality to look 
sifter tbeir town balls and other sumptuous edifices. They would each employ a large staff 
of fellows, which would be insufficient for the formation of two bodies even if we admit 
that one or two small masters also worked independently in the cities, furnishing any stono 
carved work that the richer citizen) might require for the embellishment of their house.). 
There may Iso hs e been one or two fellow crafts in each city, working on small jobs at 
their special trade for a like purpose, in the employ of non-craft masters, for wo see by Art. 
XVIII. that this was quite permissible. Master and workmen would then fore be force-1 
to remain together, and each master would naturally preside over the proceedings of his 
own workshop or lodge. His office, therefore, never became elective; but uniformity of 
usage was also, in this caw, soon acquired by the intercom. aunicauon of lodges, and prob- 
ably the fraternities of the stonemasons are barely to be distinguished from the other craft 
fraternities except by this test We shall soon convince ourselves that all their regulations 
and institutions wore very similar. 

The first condition, preliminary to binding an apprentice, was that he should prove his 
legitimate birth (Art. LX.). In addition to this, all German writers have insisted on tlio 
further qualification of honorable birth. Honorable, in this sense, would embrace many 
requisites; for instance, that his progenitors bad been freemen for at least two generations, 
and that they had not followed any trade which was, in the eyes of this particular trade, 
degrading. It may be well to state that there is not an atom of proof that such qualifica- 
tion was deemed necessary, and I am unwilling to assert it as an undoubted fact; but a, ve 
do find this requirement exacted by other craft guilds, it is qnite open to us to assume its 
being demanded by the stonemasons. Stipulations of this kind controlled the influx of 
workmen, and in many eases were very whimsical. Trades which were usually considered 
dishonorable by the others were those of bath attendant, barber, gravedigger, trumpeter, 
herdsman, watchman, headsman, etc., and in some cities the weavers were thus classed; 
although in others they formed the most honorable craft. In the cities of pure German 
origin, lads of Slav nationality were considered dishonorable.’ One of the most curious 
restrictions is to be found in the constitution of the Bremen shoemakers, a.d. 1300 — “ No 
one shall instruct in this craft the sons of weavers, porters, or of such women as arc wont 
to harbor vermin.” ' 

The term of indenture was five years, and to ensure the apprentice completing his time 
he was required to deposit a guarantiee of twenty florins (Art. LIX.), which possibly became 
the master's at the expiration thereof. The master did not receive the money at once, but 
it was deposited with a citizen, in order that if tin- master died the premium might lie 
transferred with the apnrentico to some other master. The master, on his part, was 
bound to perform his duty (Art. XXXIII.), and to ensure due accomplishment. 

1 Bsrlepsch, Chronik der Gewerbe, vol, p. 80. ‘Ibid. * Ibid voL iv., p. 38. 
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a contract in duplicate carved on wood w entered into snd deposited in a safe 
pkee (Art LXIX.); md further to obviate ill dispntes the. apprentices’ inden- 
tnr; were entered into »nd cancelled in the presence of the whole lodge witnesses 
(Art LXIV.). The apprentice received two florins yearly as pocket money (Art LXYI.), 
and was reqnired to promise truth, obedience, and loyalty to his master (Art LXV.), as 
well as submission to the craft and its decisions (Art. LXVII.V 

The apprentice was reqnired to complete his full term, or he wa debarred from ex- 
ercising the craft (Art LXXII.), beside® forfeiting the deposited twenty florins (Art. 
LXIV.), unless, indeed, he wished to enter into vedlock, when he might compromise 
matters with his master (Art LXXII.). In Art 22 this is most emphatically laid down — 
“ Not to the extent of one week ” could any one shorten the five years of servitnde. This 
term of five years, however, was not previously, nor subsequently, universal; in some 
districts four ye* appear to have been sufficient We find an acknowledgment of this 
in the confirmation of the 1563 Statutes by the Emperor Ferdinand II., 16th September 
1621, in which, summarizing the principal Ordinances of the Brother-book, he confirms 
the term of five years, but also provides that one who hi only served about fonr years shall 
not be received into the Brotherhood, nnless he pays two florins to God’s service, in lien of 
the one year. ' In the sixteenth century also, there arose a lively qnarrel between the lodges 
of Strassburg and Annaberg (in Saxony), owing to the persistence of the latter in receiving 
apprentices for four yt irs.’ And, finally, all this is implied in Art. LXI., and curiously 
enough, although past offences are condoned, yet the Ordinances distinctly forbid in 1563, 
what is as distinctly permitted by the Emperor in 1621. One point in the Ordinances is 
somewhat misty. A distinction is made in Art. XV. between a rough and an art ap- 
prentice, and the curious term “art apprentice” ( Kunst diener) is more than once made 
use of, but vhat the distinction was it is impossible to say. Even writers “ who scornfully 
ttssume the air of knowing and understanding all things better than any one else,” 1 have 
passed this over in silence, and I can only point to the distinction without professing to 
explain it. Another problem occurs in Art. 30, where provision is made, under certain 
circumstances, for the apprentice commencing his travels before the expiry of live years, 
instead of completing his term under another master, a? already directed (Art. LIX.). 

The care with which every point, even the most minute, is considered, appears in Art. 
LXXI., whence it is evident that before binding an apprentice the mat ter wae allowid to 
test his capabilities and fitness, but was not to extend this tnal over a fortnight. And, 
again, in Art LXII., where the usual safeguards are insisted on, even between a master 
and his own eons. 

Having completed his apprenticeship a new life now awaits the ronng workman. He 
is declared free of the craft and obtains rank as a fellow craft (gtmlT)\ but does not neces- 
sarily thereby enter the fraternity. This act it solemnly performed before the assembled 
lodge (Art LXIV.), and was donbtless accompanied by some formalities, of which the 
leading features are pointed out. We know that he had to take a solemn obligation “ on 
his truth and honor in lieu of oath,” under the penalty of being expelled the c. ..." that 
he would be a true, loyal, and obedient mason, that he would mamcaiti the craft as tar as 
in him lay, that he would not of his own initiative alter or change his distinctive mark, and 

1 Heideiolt, Die BauhQtte des Mittelalters, p. 91. * Ibid., p. 21. 

'This cutting expression is applied by W. Keller (Oeschichte der Freimaurerei in Deutschland, 
p 46) to Fallon, and rune later writers whom he does not name. 
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that he would not disclose the greeting (gru*n) or grip (aehenck) to any non-mason; and 
even that he would not commit any part thereof to writing ( Arts. LTV. and LVI.). These 
method? of recognition were then imparted to him, and the ceremony conclnded with a 
jovial ft s, it, which was partly at the master’s expense (Art. 26), and partly at his own 
(Art LXX.). To this feast snndry gne®ts were invited, probably the clergy attached to 
the building then in eonreo of erection ; and even the bill of fare is provided for (Art 26). 
The master is Btrictly enjoined not to delay this action for a longer period then fonrteen 
dayr, except on good and valid groundg (Art. 26); and it is expressly stipulated that hence- 
forth nothing shall be unjurily withheld, in order that no excuse may be pleaded in after- 
times (Art. LXVIIL); hence we may assume that amongst other masters thn Ordinances 
were read to him. This wai called pledging his mark, toa ting it, or drinking good Inck 
to it; and so important was the occasion considered, that the stipulated rules of frugality 
were suspended, and the warden was empowered to cease work one hour sooner (Art. 59). 
This mark henceforth became his distinctive property and was used by him as a species of 
signature; and he was required to engrave it on all his work upon completion, and severely 
punished if he did so before the work had been proved and passed (Art 72). What the 
grip was we are not told; bnt at the beginning of this century, Herr Osterrieth, an archi- 
tect, who had been professionally educated at btrassburg, where he joined a survival of the 
Stonemasons, on being admitted to Freemasonry by Heldmann at Aaruu (in the province 
of Aargan, Switzerland), expressed his Astonishment at recognizing in the entered appren- 
tice grip the token of the Strassburg Stonemasons. 1 Unless we think fit to doubt this as- 
sertion, the masonic reader will know what the Stonemason grip was; and if we believe 
it, the enrious question remains, is the resemblance a mere coincidence, or a proof of a 
connecting link between the German and English Stonemasons of the Middle Ages? On 
Osterrieth’s own showing, he must have violated his promise of secrecy to his Strassburg 
brethren, and therefore cannot be regarded as a witness of scrupulous veracity. He places 
himself in the awkward dilemma, either of having deceived the Freemasons of Aaruu by a 
falsehood, or of having perjured himself, so that w< shall be justified in receiving his dis- 
closure with caution. It is also to be noted, that although all writers claim a grip for the 
etonemasons, the only evidence by which this claim can be supported, is the one word 
quoted in Art LIV., viz., Schenck. This word is derived from schencken , to give; hence 
hnndschencken, to give or shake hands; and in this case we must suppose that the word 
Hand is omitted and understood, as Schenck alone would not import the fuller meaning. 
The word schenck occurs very frequently in the Ordinances, and in other clauses always 
refers to the pledge feast; ausschcncken or venschencken is to pour out, a libation, a toast, 
pledge, etc., and as these toasts were always drank in other handicrafts, with a prescribed 
movement of hand and cup, accompanied by a fixed form of words, it may be assumt d that 
the stonemasons also had their pledge-ritual. It if therefore jnst possible that in Art. 
LIV., the word sllndes to the pledge, and that the article forbids the fellow craft to divulge 
to the non-mason this peculiar ceremonial. Inasmuch, however, as all German writers 
agree in attributing the possession of a certain grip to the present descendants of the 
stonemasons, end taking into consideration that the w ord is used conjointly with “ greeting 
(Grits'!) it may reasonably be concluded, that the existence of a grip has been fairly 
demonstrated. 

Heldmann also states (p. 250) that the Stcinmetzen had a series of preaor.bed step? 

« Heldmann, Die drei Aidtesten Geschichtlichen Denkmate, p. 250. 
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identical with those of the Fre< masons, but he cites no authority, not even his friend Os- 
terrieth; so that it remains more than questionable whether the former lias not given a very 
looss rein to hi; i; agination. Fallou more than once describes these steps, assorting, but 
alwup without authority, that they were usual on various specified occasions; and Winzer 
(p. 67) copies him. According to Heinsch, they reappeared amongst the 8ton»-hewerx, and 
are described as three cqua 1 step- forward and backw . in .ch, however, there is noth- 
ing suggestive of Masonic identity. 

But the new r craftsman was .Iso charged not to reveal the greeting. FHdle, Fort, 
Steinbrenner, and others, translate this word by “ salute,” a term I avoid as conveying a 
sense which I am inclined to think is unauthorized. A salute combines the idt of a 
greeting by word of mouth and a greeting by action; in fact, a sign and a speech. Now 
I am unable to find any mention in an authentic document of a gn. Fallon writes 
throughout, in such a manner as to leave the impression, that the salute was accompanied 
by a sign; and Fort (p. 315) expressly declare that a wandering journeyman on entering 
a lodge “advanced by three npright measured steps, and gave the salute, Grms, or hailing 
sign.” It is impcosible to restrain a feeling of impatience, when writers, whose works 
would be otherwise valuable, destroy the confident of a critical reader by such baseless 
assertions. In no trade of the Middle Ages, not even amongst the Steinmetten, is it possible 
to find the slightest trace of a sign or of anything approaching thereto. If such indications 
exist, they have escaped my researches, and neither Fallou nor Fort give the least authority 
for their statements. It would not, however, be fair to leave unnoticed the remark, that 
sculptured imagea may still be seen in existing medieval churches, whose attitudes bear a 
clone resemblance to certain of our masonic positions. Indeed, Fort positively assert-', 
“ that in one of the churches at Florence there are life-size figures in masonic attitudes.” ‘ 
The idea thus suggested, is further supported by a pictorial re presentation of the entrance to 
ihe cathedral in the same city, which he gives as a frontispiece to his well-known work. 
In this sketch we find portrayed (exclusive of minor figures) the forms of five ecclesiastics 
in reverential attitudes. The postures they assume, will remind those conversant with tlio 
services of the Roman Church, of the attitude of the officiating priest, and beyond the 
■strong family likeness which must always exist, between snpplicatory and reverential posi- 
tions of all kinds and in all countries, assumed in iu vocation of Divine aid, I do no* see 
that there is anything to merit our attention in the similitude upon which Fort has laid so 
much stress. It may be added, that to what has lieen happily termed by Mr. Ilyde Clarke, 
“ the doctrine of chance coincidence-' ” are due all the “ traveller's tales ” of later years, 
wherein as a common feature, appear either the manifestation or the recognition of 
masonic signs, by Arabs of the desert, native Australians, Bushmen, Afglians, etc., etc. 
Upon the whole, I think, we may safely infer that w liatevcr resemblances may appear to 
exist between the masonic ceremonial and the attitudes to which Fort has alluded, arc as 
much the product of chance as the “supposititious mason cy ” of our own times, which 
, has evoked the excellent definition of Mr. Clarke.’ 

As for the greeting itself, we are distinctly told what it was in Art. 107, also the word? 
in which a fellow was to claim assistance (Art 110), and how he was to return thank? for 
the help tendered. It may seem strange, tha» what was considered a secret should have 
been committed to writing; and in fact, Fallou assert s’ that it was never in use, and that 
1 Fort, The Early History and Antiquities of Freemasonry, p. 89. 

8 Freemason’s Magazine, Nov. 26, 1864. ’Fallou, My -tenon der Freimaurer, p. 383. 
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the Torgan Ordinance* were of no anthority, being merely a private sketch of a proposed 
new ordinance and rule; and he elsewhere states that they never received confirmation. 
The latter statement is correct, »nd, moreover, they were never meant to be confirmed, 
being entirely subsidiary to, and elncidatory of, the 1459 Ordinances; but ■ to the former, 
it is so palpably erroneons, as shown in smother place, and by the preamble itself, that we 
need wai to no words bont it here, Fallou p.cfere to this documentary evidence, the 
ctatemente of a Stemmetx of the present day; the greeting, however, as told by him is k> 
si milar , that it may well have arisen from the old original— all except the three npripnt 
steps, gainst which I have already protested. When we tak. into acconnt, however, the 
fact that the Torgau Ordinances were never printed, or intended to be, and were probably 
only entrusted to well-known masters, as may be presnnud from the fact that np to the 
promt time only one copy ha* come to light; when we consider how important it was that 
this greeting should be given with great exactitude, in order to distinguish a bond fide 
i raftam . il, we can no longer wonder at the Saxon masters ensuring its accurate; preserva- 
tion. Bnt if so, why was not the grip similarly preserved? Because it was so simple in 
its very nature, that once if arned, it conld not be forgotten or perverted. 

We have thus been able to trace many of the events in the career of a prentice ” 
stonemason, more so than is possible in any other craft guild. The reason is ifcvious if 
we bear in mind, that the craft guilds consisted of two distract fraternities, that of the 
maitere and that of the journeymen, neither of whom have thought it worth while to lay 
down in writing my rules for their condnct in respect to apprentices. W e knot; however, 
that all trades insisted on an apprenticeship, varying «n its terns; that certain stipulations, 
as already noticed, were in force respecting their birth: and we fnrther know tl it at the 
completion of his time the apprentice was presented by his master at a “ Mash r’s Meeting,” 
where it was certified that he nad completed the specified term and given satisfaction. He 
was then declared by the board free of his trade, and became ipso facto a jonmeyman. We 
find no ' xe of greeting and grip at thk simple ceremony, but we shall at leari find the 
former of these appearing at another stage. In some trades the apprentice was required 
to substantiate hir knowledge of the craft, failing which he was placed under another 
master, in order to complete his edneation before being declared free.' As regards the 
mark, althongh we have no evidence that this custom was a general one, and indeed in 
many trades its obw rvance would have been well nigh impo-able, yet in a few the members 
were reqnired to chose a mark, and place it on all their work; for instance, the cntlers of 
Nuremberg ’ and the joiners.' We thus find the mark appearing in shops where the 
number of workmen employed was considerable, and where it might become necessary to 
distinguish one man's work from another’s; aud we can easily nndereiand that w ith the or- 
dinary tradesman, such as the baker, bntcher, shoemaker, it was not nec« aary, and theref ore 
not in nse. The mason’s mark thns loses (in Germany) mnch of the recondite symbolism 
which enthusiasm writers have attributed to it, and becomes redneed to a mere trade regu- 
lation arising ont of the exigencies of the handicraft Whether or not it afterward 
received any mystic interpret-, don, need , now be dkenssed, as it is fully treated of 


p| Rgyh ftfft. 

Our young journeyman is now ready to commence his travels, which, in different radc 
.^tended over a longer or shorter sp ace, as the cose might be. The rational, of this 


1 Berlepsch, Chronik der Gewerbe, vol. iv., p. 86. 
* Stock, GrundzOg, der Verfasaung, p. s 


•JTWd., voL vii., p. 183. 
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pilgrimage is readily explained. It kept down the number of master* by prolonging the 
novitiate, it served to bring all the different and independent guilds of a trade into a close 
harmony of usage, and it helpod to propagate the improvements which, in any particular 
locality, had b en engrafted on the specialties of a handicraft. This, in an age of slow 
locomotion and gradual dispersion of news, was highly beneficial; but above all, it served 
to widen each craftsman’s ideas and judgment, to complete his trade education, and to 
rub off any local prejudice s. Bnt in order that a journeyman 1 might be able to travel, 
especial institutions were necc ssary. In the earliest timei the craftsman, on entering a 
new town, applied at the first shop of his trade that he came to, for work for eight or 
fourteen days, and if the mi stor was able to employ him he did so, if not he recommended 
him to another master. Failing to find work in any shop, the craftsman received a night’, 
lodging, supper, and break! 4, in the honse of the master whose turn it was to receive, 
and at his departure next morning a small snm of money sufficient to carry him to the next 
town. Later on, the masters arranged with some tavern keeper to afford the necessary 
board at their expense. Thin tavern was then the house of call for a particular trade, 
where the journeyman could at once obtain information if work were procurable, and 
where the masters could leave notice if they required any extra assistance. The landlord 
and his wife were styled father and mother, their children and domestics, male and female, 
brothers and sisters. Later on still, when the journeymen established their own frater- 
nities, these honsea became their places of meeting, and some one, either a journeyman or a 
master, was deputed to call there every day at noon, in order to welcome, and provide 
work for, new arrivals, or if such was not possible, to attend to their bodily comfort by 
partaking with them of a stoup of liquor. The supper and bed were furnished at the ex- 
pense of the fraternity, to whose treasury, however, the masters also contributed. Tho 
new comer, unless work were found for him, usually received a small sum of money to carry 
him forward. This was called the Qmchtnk — the donation or present. We thus see that a 
journeyman could travel from one end of Germany to the other, without exercising fore- 
thought as to his expenses, and yet without feeling that he was in any way subsisting on 
charity. But in order to avail himself of this privilege, it was required that he should bo 
a member of the fraternity, which he therefore joined at the place of his apprenticeship; 
and in the body of this fraternity he found that ceremonious greeting which, as we have 
already seen, tho stonemason received from his craft on being admitted to its freedom. 
These greetings appsar to have been distinguished by a strong family likeness. The fol- 
lowing may be taken as a common formula: “ The W'-rshipfui Master X and the tru3ty 
fellows of the craft of . . . at Y city, bid me greet the worshipful master, trusty 

fellows, and craft at Z city.” Tho other then returns thanks, much in tho same way, and 
next follows a species of dialogue 'letween the two. the exact rendering of which mbstan- 
tiated the fact that the applicant was a true brother.’ I can scarcely think it possible, 
that in the very early times any craft furnished its members with a certificate or diploma; 
although this appears to have been the case ir. some few trades later on (and i3 now almost 
universal), na we find all German writers mak. ng a distinction between Qrusxmaurtr (salute- 

1 It is scarcely necessary to explain, that the term “ journeyman” is not derived from the ** trav- 
elling,’' but from the French word jvumit, a day ; because he was paid by tile day. 

• For examples of these and the other points stated above, compare Beriepach, tjhronik der CJr 
werbe; and Stock, QrundzOge der Verfasoung. 
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ma*m) and Brief maurtr (letter-mason), the former of whom legitimized himself by tie 
greeting, and the latter by documentary evidence. We shall, however, again touch this 
point at a later period. 

DTow, although the stonemason was free to exercise his craft without entering the fra- 
ternity, os if. ibunda ily evident from the statntes already quoted, and w„ provided with 
the mean* of travelling, inasmneh as hr possessed the greeting and grip, yet it is qnito 
cloar that hia interest lay in joining the brotherhood. Of course no one conld be forced to 
join a .society composed of free-men, exercising their free will; but a little reflection will 
show 7 , that indirect pressure conld easily be bronght to hear; and that futnre comfort was 
greatly dependent on absorption within the fraternity; just as at the present time, many a 
workman is compelled agairat his will to join a trade-union. It has been already men- 
tioned, that this “fraternity ” existed amongst the stonemasons, and that it differed only 
from those of other crafts in comprising the masters amongnt its members. Thronghout 
the 1563 Ordinances the guild or fraternity,, and the craft, are distinguished; the German 
for the guild being in all cases Ordnung , and for the craft or trade, Steiitmrek, Hand- 
mrck.' One great advantage that the non-affiliatod mason would miss is shown in Art. 
XXXIV., which provides for the sustenance of a sick brother of the guild, but makes no 
provision tor one of the craft only. Every master is expressly enjoined (Art, LVI.), upon 
the oath which he has tuken to the craft (viz., that he will strengthen and maintain it), 
to use his influence to induce his former apprentices to join the brotherhood. We may, 
therefore, fairly assume that e very “ fellow,” before commencing his travels, did join the 
fraternitv; and it may also be reasonably concluded that in conrse of time his affiliation 
took place w ith a ceremony of some kind. And this brinp ns to the most Jiffienlt point 
of our research; and the one upon which the most loose and unfounded assertions have 
been made. To begin with, Winzer' (states jnstly enough, that before joining he war only 
a free stonemason (free of his craft,) and that after joining he became a brother also. But 
he is quite unjustified in deducing the conclusion that he was thenceforth a “ free and ac- 
cepted mason ” ( freier und angeimnmrm r Maurer), as such a term as “ accepted brother” 
(an gt nommtner Bruder) occurs nowhere in German doenments prior to 1717, and even 
“ free ” (frri) is never applied to the completed apprentice, who was always called losgesagt 
or loxgeirhlayen, i.e., declared or “knocked” loose. It is evident that Winzer, in his zeal 
to prove that onr present masonic system is cf German origin, has adopted a now eurrent 
phrase, although he ascribes its derivation to a German source. But the greatest perverter 
of history in this respect is Fallou. A careful glance at the Ordinances will convince us 
that no single cluo of the remotest kind is afforded as to the natnre of the affiliation cere- 
mony; wc are not even told that a ceremony existed, nor is it probable that it did in 1459, 
althongh one may have become usual in after years. We are not informed that there were 
any secrets to be communicated, or mysteries to be concealed, or any further instruction to 
be acqnired; nay, we arc directly assured that there were none; because, as alnady pointed 
out, the perfect apprentice was no’ongcr to have aught concealed from him (Art LXVIII.); 
that is to ay, that everything necessary to the d prosecution of his profession became 
his by right, whether or not he joined the fraternity. Fort,' in his description (which is 



1 The 1463 Ordinances never mention the fraternity. 

• Winzer, Die Deuuschen Bruderaehaflei,, p. 65. 

* Fort, The Early History and Antiquities of Freemasonry, p. 41t. 
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chiefly copied from Frdlou), evidently confuse* thr distinct occasions of pausing to the 
journeyman’s degree and of entering the fraternity, which m intake, however, Fallon has 
avoided. Findel 1 also, following the same lead, boa not only fallen into o similar error, 
but contrives to entangle with both the*- incidents eome of the preliminaries of indenture, 
bhinbrenm r* has ton. even further artroy, placing the conferring o l the mark last of all 
Their gn at authority Fallon* presents a graphic description of this cer mony, but it will be 
■sufficient in thir place to gtenct at its leading features. lie avers that the candidate wa.. 
blindfolded, half unclothed, slipshod, deprived of w- pom and metals (a *ord about his 
neck), led three timi round the lodge; that he then advanced by three upright steps to 
the master, undertook un obligiiion on the Scriptures, sqnare, and compafw , was restored 
to «ight, shown the three great lights, invested with i white apron and gloves, etc., etc. 
Now, I think it may be positively affirmed, that if Ballou could have fortified these asser- 
tions by the merest color of authority, he would have done so; Iso that if subsequent 
writers had been ahh to discover my confirmatory evidence, they would have given it. My 
endeavors to trace any foundation of authority have proved lamentable failures, and com- 
bining this experience with the above considerations, I do not scruple to pronounce that 
the entire ceremony has been invented by Failou. The account is in itself improbable. 
Why should the fellow craft be hlindfalded ? There was no concealed light to be revealed 
to him as far as operative masonry wa» < incerned, and of a speculative science there is no 
trace in the annals of the Steinmetzen. It should be recollected, moreover, that Failou 
places before us the details of an affiliation, and not of an initiation. Bevond a douht, 
the novice would be “ deprived of weapons;" these were never at any time allowed in 
lodge (Art. 93); and possibly he may have been partially unclothed in token of humility, 
and to remind him of his distressed brethren. But wherefore the cord “ about hia neck ” 
and the rest of the ceremony ? The whoh account is palpably absurd. It may at once be 
frankly avowed that no record exists of the ceremony of affiliation amongst the stone- 
,jason*> and even, according to Failou, their present descendants have preserved none of 
any kind. It is therefore in the highes t degree improbuhlo that we .bull ever know 
wl’ sher one existed ; but we have means at band, if we concede its poesiole existence, of 
firming an imperfect idea of its nature, in the recorded ce remonk of other journeyman 
fraternities. Some of these 'i3ng«« certainly survived until the early part of this century, 
and may perhap even now be more or less practiced. 

Wt find, then, that the first thing necessary to render a meeting of the fraternities legal 
was th< opened chest of the society. This contained their documents, minute-books regis- 
ters, and treasury and was usually secured hy three locks and keys, which keys were in pos- 
session of three different officii Ju; hence their joint presence must also have been necessary. 
The presiding officer then knocked with some symbol of authority (usually a staff or ham 
mer), to procure silence. The periodical contributions of the members were then collected. 
Complaints were next heard end strife djusted. The locksmiths 4 (and possihly other 
crafts) closed their meetings by three formal inquiries, whether anything for the good of 
the craft or of the fraternity offered itself. All ceremonial operations were conducted in 

! Findel, History of Freemasonry, p. 66. 

**lteinbrenner, Origin and karly History of Freemasonry, p. 71. 

s rriion Mysterien der Freimaurer, p. 244. 

4 BerIepsch, Clironik der Gewerbe, vol. vii., pp. 173-176; also Stock {p. 87), from whom he has 
probably copied. 
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the form of a dialogue between the officials, Now let no note the ceremony of affiliating a 
journeyman joiner. * He wss ushered into the assembly, and placed before the president 
in an upright position, hi* heel* joined, and hk feet at right ingles, which wws insured by 
the square bring placed between them. Ilie porturv was proved by the level, and he was 
required to stand erect, elbows on his hips, and hands rpreaul out sideways, to as to repre- 
sent an unilateral tr ngle, of which his head was the apes. He was denominated through- 
out “rough wood,” He was then directed to listen to a lecture. The first part of this 
lecture treats of the origin of the joiner’s art, and include : remarks on architecture in 
general, couched in rude verse, the phraseology of which (according to Stock) denotes an 
early eighteenth century origin, and much of it is b; ed upon Vitruvius. In the generality 
of crafts he underwent a rud< symbolical ceremony called hdn*cln' that is, handling or 
manipulation. In the rase of the joiners thk consisted of being stretched on - bench, nd 
rather roughly planed and shaped with various took, in fact treated as rough wood under 
the joiner’s hands. The locksmiths turned a key round three times in the month of the 
candidate.' After this ceremony the joiner w& called in future “ smooth wood,” and the 
proceedings being ended wuj onco more placed under the level. We then are treated to a 
reminiMcencc of knightly insinuations; for the master having asked his name and received 
for an answer, ay “ Martin,” exhorts him thus—" Until now you were Martin under the 
bench, now you are Martin above the bench;” he then slaps his face, and continues, 
“ Suffer this, this once from me, henceforth from no man.”* The joiners' ceremony lias 
been selected for quotation, being the most symbolic that I have met with, and therefore 
the least inimical to the theory of there being it this period ay species of speculative 
1/ tonrv; aid because as might be erpected from their intimacy with the masons, it show! 
traces of a connection with architecture. Stock does not give the lecture in full, but as a 
good example of the “ oration ” common on such occasions, I now transcribe that of the 
•smiths,* Iso formerly in close union vith the masons, as would Kturally occur. It con- 
tains excellent rules for conduct, and some lessons in morality (to which occasional at- 
tention will be directed in parentheses). Although couched in rude language, it is brim- 
ming over with the rather ponderous wit of our German cousins. Berlepech admits that 
some of the allusion, point to a rather recent date, bnt, on the other hand, states that 
many are undoubtedly of very ancient derivation. The lecture also conveys a very complete 
idea of the usages and customs of a travelling smith, the various ceremonial greetings and 
ret speeches being repeated at several places. 

THE SMITH’S LECTURE. 

My son,’ — I am to tell yon much about craft usages, and even thongh you have for- 
gotten more than I can tell, yet will I tell you what I know. I will tell yon that it is 
eleasant to wander, between Easter and Whitsuntide, when it is nice and warm, when the 
pnrse is well filled ind the hos > well darned, and the hair sticks up through the crown of 
the hist, then is it pleasant to wander. My von, if to-day or to-morrow yon wish to wander, 
take a fine farewell of yonr master on Sunday afternoon, after meals and prayer, and not 

'Stock, Grundzfige der Verfassung, p. 34 * Berlepbcb, vol. iv., p. Co; voi. vi., p. 118. 

'Stock, GrundsQgt der Verfassung, p 39. ‘Ibid., p. 38. 

•BerUpsch, Chronik der Gewerbe, vob vii, pp. 60-61. * Lite Jly godson. 
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of a week day, for it is not craft UEige to cease work during tho week And if you bare 
<rr«d yonr time with him, apeak thui: “ I give you thank* for haring helped me to an 
honorable craft; it stands to be repaid at the disposal of any of your*. ” Suy not, your 
dispoad; for who ha* once been master ia not accustomed willingly to resume hie wander- 
inga. But if you have only served him for weekly pay, then my: “ Master, 1 thank you 
that yon hare been pleaaed to employ me so long; it stands to be repaid to any of yours to- 
day or to-morrow.” Then go to your mint rear and aay: “ Mister*, I thank you that you 
hare kept me in waahing ao long; it atanda to be repaid at the disposal of any of yours 
to-day or to-morrow." If you do not wish to cr.rry your bundle to tho tavern (horn; of 
call), but desire to leare it at your master’s house, then speak to the mantcr, and say thus: 
“ Ma-it(<r, I wish to beg you to harbor my bundle for one night more.” 

My ion, if to-day or to-morrow you wish to travel, go not alone out of the gates, but ac- 
quire a good name with the fellows; first land a can of beer or wine: you ma> also oak tho 
pipers and several fellows to eecompnny you beyond the gates to give you good convoy , 
and being come out before the gates, take three feathers in your right hand and blow them 
from you, one will fly to the right, tho other to the left, the third straight ahead. Which 
one will you follow P If you follow the one to the right, it will perhaps fly over tho wall back 
into the town, becanse yon have a sweotheart there. But »mu masons are bad fellows, 
they do not fasten the stones well, yon might perchance fall down, and perhaps break your 
neck, and thn, you would lose your young life, we our godson, and your father and motiier 
their son— that would be bad for all three of us. No, my son! do no! so. The other 
feather on the left will fly over a large Bheet of water; if you follow it you may find prob- 
ably a bohemian cheese, or, as we say in German, a millstone; roll th i into the water, 
if it swims croc..' you can also follow, but if it falls to th« bottom stay yon behind, for it 
is, perchance, deep, and you might; fall in and be drowned; ,nd thn yon would lose your 
voung life, we our god on, and yonr parent their son, and that wonld be bad for all three 
of us. Therefore, my son, do not this also. The third foather will fly straight ahead, so 
fine and crisp, follow you that (o lesson in prudence and perseverance). Thns you will 
arrive at a pond, and sitting around it you will see a crowd of green men, who w 11 cry, 
"Croak, croak, croak,” But you will aay, “ why should I croak? I have not had much to 
croak over in mv apprentice years;” therefore bother yonreclf not about it but proceed 
straight on ( courage and perseverance). You will then come to a mill, it will repeal 
always, “turn again, turn again.” But yon will reflect, Shall I turn again? Why. I have 
only just set out! Do that not, but go right inlo the mill, and you will see the mill wife. 
Speak thus to her: “Good? day, dame mother, how goes yonr cow, haa the calf fodder? 
How is your dog, and is the cat still well ? How go your hens, do they still lay fine eggs ? 
How are your daughters, have they still many swains?” Then the mill wife will consider, 
that is a polite son; he asks after all my small cattle, what will he not do for the great? 
Then she will come quickly and fetch a ladder and mount to the pantry shelf and reach yon 
down a sausage. But let her not mount herself, but you mount for her and hand her down 
a string of them. But be not so rude aa to seize the largest and cram it into yonr pocket, 
but wait till she give it you. Having received one, thank her kindly and proceed 
bravely on your way. A mill are might be lying about, and you might he tempted to ex- 
amine it and think, if only I could also make such an axe; but tho miller might bo led to 
think yon wished to steal it; therefore, do it not, and look not long about thee, for some 
millers are loose cards, wild have, perhaps, behind the door an i arwig, that is, a balance 
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beam, and might lay it abont your book. Therefore be careful and go ftreight forward 
(a 1 'tenon in )>oUtcne ** and to avoid impertinent euriueity). You will then come to a field, 
and the shepherd will watch the sheep, and the young one* will spring round about the old 
ones. Ah, yon will think, if I were with my mother I would also spring about; but ponder 
not thereon, only keep straight uhead, and you will come to a high hill, und you will think: 
Almighty Lord, how shall I get my bundle up to the top of so high a hill. But be not 
afraid and help yonreclf. You will probably hare a string or picco of whipcord about 
you; the smiths have ever been fond of carrying a piece of whipcord, take it and tie it to 
your bnndlo, and drag it behind you to the top. Rnt let it not lie too long, for in such 
high mountains there may be robbers who might perhujm cut the bund off, and you 
would thn* lost 1 your bnndle. Having come to the top, you will not know how to get down 
the other side. Dear I<ord, you will my, up it is, if it were only down ugain: anil yon may 
perhaps take your bundle and roll it down the hill. But do that not, for there might be 
some one there to take the bnndle, and yon would lose your things. Better keep it 
between your shoulders, and thon no ono run take it up hill or down hill. Having got to 
the bottom of the hill you will be thirsty, and you will eomo to a spring and wish to drink; 
lay your bundle down and keep it not on your hack, for the bundle might take a swing and 
lurry you with it, and you would fall in and lie drowned, and thus you would lose your 
young life, we our godson, and your parent? their son, and that were bod for all three of 
us. That do not, but put your bundle down before you drink, yet place it not too far off 
lest one come and take it, and you thus lose your bundle (prudence, forethought). Having 
drunk your fill behave honorably; post no sentinel in the neighborhood, lest some honest 
man come to the same place and wish to drink; hi wonld ay, what a common fellow has 
been here »ud left his true sign ( Wahrzeichen) everywhere. l)o it not (decency of beha- 
vior), but having drunk go straight on and you will come to a green wood, where the 
birds sing, young and old, and your young lieur 1 u *4 .• pleased, and yon will also commence 
to sing. And probably a rich merchant in a scarlet velvet cloak will come riding pa.t 
and say, “ flood luck to ye! why so jolly, youngster?” Then *»y, “ And why should I not 
be jolly ? I have all my father's goods with me. ” He will then think you liave a few 
thousand ducats on you, and propose ail exchange, his red fox fur against your tattered 
coat. But exchange not at once, hesitate a little, and he w ill once more offer you the 
exchange. But do it not yet; bnt if he offer it a thirl time exchange with him, bnt not 
too fast, nor give him your coat first, but let him first give you his fox skin. For if you 
give him yours first he might np and away, for he has four logs and yon only two, so you 
could not follow him. But if he gives you his red fox skin throw him your tattered coat, 
and make yourself scarce with the fox fur, nor look about you too much, for when ho shall 
liave searched the tom coat and found no ducats, he might come back, take back his furs, 
and out yonr neck in two (it lesson in worldly prudence, at the expense of strict morality ). 
Having proceeded some distance fnrther you will see a gallows tree. YV ill yon be pleased 
Or sorry at the sight ? My son, you shall not be pleased thereat, neither shall you mourn as 
shough yon were fated to hang on it, but you shall rejoice, inasmuch as you are then in 
the neighborhood of a town. For if you go further you will see it, and hear tho hammers 
clang and the smiths sing, and yonr heart will rejoice that you are able to cam your bread. 
And it is customary that before some cities Sentinels are placed, and when you are come 
unto the town and the sentry cries, “ whence come you,” do not give him the name of a 
place forty or fifty miles off, bnt the next town or the village where you pt*k>3d the night. 
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And they will oak yon whin craft you *rc of, And yon may answer that you art a smith. 
They wiU then my, that you are to briw« u «,u from a matter In th town, and if yon with 
to enter tho town tay, “ Sin, I pray yon, keep my bundle for mo, whikt 1 fetch a token 
from a matter in the city.” And yon will be obliged to leave your bundle in the goto; gi»e 
it to a rnb-oft. r. And when yon go into the city, go into the flrti smith’* *hop that you 
toe, and pat* no matter by, and tay, “Good day, and good luok; God honor the craft, 
matter and follow*;” and they will thank yon and tay, “Welcome, smith.” And tome- 
time* it it an old fellow who stand* by the bellows and a young latter by the hearth. Go 
you to him who stand* by the bellow*, and say, “ By your b-'o, let mo a*k, it that the 
matter who stand* by the hearth,* and he will pnt yon right After that *paik to tho 
matter, “ Matter, I wonld beg yon to giro me a token, that ( may paw my bundle through 
the gates," And the father matter) will giro you a token— a hammer, or a honwwhw, 
or a ring. Take the token and go to the gates, and ahow it and tay “ Will that do f” and 
they will tay, “ Gire it hero;” bnt giro it not, at they might piagne yon to give thorn a 
drink. Bnt speak thna— “ 1 wonld willingly stand yon something, bnt hare nothing my- 
telf.” 80 take your bundle and go straight bock to the matter, and yon may perhaps meet 
a »™»11 white animal, with a flue bnthy tail— I coll it a dog; and yon will think what a 
fine feather that would make for my hat, and you might take the token and throw it at the 
dog; bnt do not, for in these large towns are many deep wells and cellars; the token might 
fall into one, and the master say, “ Who shall lend you a taken if you bring it not back ?” 
Therefore go to the house and say, “ By leave, that I may enter; good day and good luck; 
God honor the craft, master and fellow. Master, I wonld epeak to yon in the name of 
the craft, if yon would lot mo lay my bundle down here, that I may go further with honor 
„nd God;” that is, if you do not wish to spend the night there. But if yon desire to rest 
there the night, then say, “ Matter, I would speak to you in the name of the craft, if you 
wonld harbor me and my bundle, that I may go further with God md honor;” and he 
will say, “ Put it down.” And you will already have the bundle hanging on one shoulder 
only; but entry it not into the room and hang it on the wall where the peasants hang their 
Isakets, or the other lads may think you have many pencf therein; and they may chaff you 
and say “Smith, you must hare lot? of bread and Uton in your bundle that you arc 
afraid to pnt it down on the ground.” But place it readily undor th* bellows or the 
hammer bench ( humility end ('oujidctu < ); if the father lose 1 not hi hammer, you will not 
lose your bundle. Having laid it down, if the brother* are at work, strike once or twice 
with thorn and ssy, “ By your leave, rmith, let me ask, what is the cuntom here; do you go 
round in sei vch of work, or do you go on the donation. 1 *” And if he says, “ It is usage 
here to go round in search of work,’’ then go to the master and say, “ Master, I wonld 
t pea It to yon in the name of the craft, if you would be pleased to let your man go with 
me in search of work;” aud he will say, “ Yes.” Then go to the fellow and say, “ By your 
leave, smith, I would peak to yon in the name of the craft, whether yon will search me 
out work for eight or fourteen day* according to craft usage.” But if it be the custom to 
go on the donation, then go between eight and eleven and from one till four o’clock, and 
when yon go for the donation, go not at once mto the first shop, bnt go first to the farthest, 
and when you enter say, “Good day, and good luck; God honor the craft, master aud 
fellows.” Anu they will thank you, and ask, “ From what part of the country, smith, by 
your leave, th> ♦ I may ask ?” And you skill say, “ Leavt sufficient! from there and there,” 
where yon spent the night, the nearest wr.n or village, and do not name a place forty or 
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fifty mile* off, otherwise they may !wh it you and any, “ C..)ith, you hare certainly flown 
hero on a cloak. ” And if you art' on the donation, und a piece of work lie abont the house, 
be camful and tread not on it or spit thereon, or the smith* may my, “ Ah! who knows 
whether he himaelf could make it half a* well. ’’ Meanwhile they my perhaps send out 
and invito yon to drink; bnt you ask him to drink fint who dtnnd* at the forge. And if 
they hare a heat, take a hammer and strike also; and haring drunk twice 1 , thank them 
and my, “ With yonr leave, lads, I return thanks for your pledge; if to-day or to-morrow 
one or the other come to me, where I am at work, I will pledge them in tnrn, in a can of 
beer or wine, as far st my means will allow, according to craft custom and umge.” If the 
master is in the shop, say, “ Master, I thank you for yonr goodwill; it remains at your dis- 
posal to be returned to yon and your* to-day or to-morrow," Then return to the honse, 
and when you get there the other fellows will ask yon, “ Have they pledged you bravely?’* 
and you will answer, ** Yes,” oven »f you have not tatted a single drop; and meanwhile 
they will also send out, und perhape you may also have a piece left in order to stand a can 
of beer. And then it will bo soon evening, when they go to aup. And be you ready and 
•eat yonrself at the dour of the room. And if the father say, “ Smith, come hither and 
partake,” go not at once. But if he say again, “ Smith, come hither and partake,” then 
go in and eat with them; but take not your seat directly at the top of the board, but seat 
yourself beside th< stroke master, 1 and when they begin, cut yourself a lump of bread, so 
that they can hard 7 see you behind it; and haring eaten that, cut small pieces at a time, 
so that yon may hare finished at the same time os the others; for if the others were satis- 
fied, and yon had still a largo pieeo of bread before you, the matter would wav, “ When* 
have you learnt that; with th > boors?” But if you are satisfied, pat not up your knife 
before the others hare finished, or they might say, “ That is a snail-eating smith; evidently 
wishes to ihame us by eating so little.” And if the father drink to you, you may also 
drink. If there is much in the cup you may drink deeply, but if there be only little you 
must driuk very little. But if you have mueh coin you may drink it all up and say, “ Can 
one have a mt ^senge*? I wish to pay for a can of beer.” And having eaten they will go 
to rest; but say not to the dame mother or maid aister,’ “ Where shal I sleep?” but wait, 
and Bhe will surely conduct you to your chamber. Then untie one shoestring und retie the 
other; and if she go not then from thee take a winp of straw and point to the door; and 
if she will not even then, why, take her to thee, cast her on the bod before thee, and kiss 
her twenty-fourfold.’ And when morning breaks und the other fellows rise, do not you 
rise first, nor even with them, for they might think you wished to put them to shame, but 
remain in bed for another half-hour; but not too long, for if the master come intending to 
give thee work, and you were yet salaep, he might say, “ That murt be a lazy smith, he likes 
to sleep late. I can do that myself, and need no smith to help me.” And being risen, go 
not at once to the kitchen and chat with the cook, but go first to the workshop and wash 
yourself, and take up u hummer und work bravely with the others. And if no hummer lie 
there, take an axe; and if no axe, seize the crowbar and work away, und the muster will 

1 The smith who, with a small hammer, direct/ the other smiths where to plant their blows. 

•Not necessarily a daughter, possibly a maid ,-»rvant (?). 

* A glam e at the Ordinance of 1462 and l-'<63 will show that the masons did not enjoin strict and 
consistent chastity; they merely prohibited open and public indecency, and strove to protect mode-t 
women from unseemly < onduct We find this also in the above case; if the midden will not take the 
hint, which is brood enough, the -ou, sej man recovers his liberty of action. 
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think, “ that is surely a trout) smith, him will I give ,ork.” And it will then be break* 
fast time, and they will take yon with them. Therefore go in rad partaKe; and having 
t iten, go to the master and tv .tern thanks, and say, “ Master, I t s ok yon that you have 
harbored me and my bundle, and for yonr food, and drink, and goodwill; it remain? 
owing to be repaid to any of yomu to-day or to-morrow.” Say not " To yon,” for who has 
once ten mastei dew not willingly resume his wanderings. Afterward go to the lads and 
ray, “ By leave, my lads, I thank yon for yonr donation and pledge; if to-day or to-morrow 
one or other comes to me whe re I am at work, I will pledge him in a can of beer or wine, 
as may be within my mr n«, according to craft custom and usage.” Then resume your 
jonrney. If the -entine ask yon, “ Whither away ?” answer him, “ Who know i where the 
wind may carry me when I get outside.” Therefore peg lean nd run a hole into the 
world, so large that a .ystack would not fill it. 


In the preceding ceremonies and lectures, there appears a certain measure of rode and 
witty allagory, and a large amonnt of crude symbolism, which ultimately degenerated into 
such rough horse-play as to call for the interference of the State. From these materials 
let ns endeavor to construct a probable *eremony for the stonemasons, and one more in 
accordance with the usages and cnltnre of the age than the " Masonic fiction ” with which 
Fallon has presented ur Bnt let it be distinctly understood that it is by no means certain 
that a ceremony existed, and that it is qnito possible that I mason’s signature to the 
Brother-book, and his weekly subscription, were all-sufficient. We will suppose that the 
day’s work i over, the lodge (or workshop) cleaned and tidied, the brethren assembled, in 
the east the master, feeing him hie warden, in the south the treasurer (see Art 23). The 
master and warden are each armed with a gavel, as symbols of their anthoritv. A short 
dialogue ensues between these two, and the master declar a the lodge open, in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, the Virgin Mary, and the fonr crowned martyrs. He then gives three 
blow with hk gavel (Art 28), and the warden answers with two. The treasurer then 
gives an account of his stewardship, and a fre sh treasurer is appointed (Art 23). Sub- 
scriptions s-re next collected (Art. XXXII.), and the warden hand's over all fines levied 
dnring the preceding week. All causes of complaint are judicially settled by the master, 
with the assistance of the fellows, and cases of a grave natnre are re served for a higher 
court The candidate if then announced.. He is introdneed by a friend, and led before 
the master, having been beforehand partly denuded as a token of hnmility, and perhaps 
deprived of his small store of money, in order to remind him of hie poorer brethren. He 
then listens to a lecture, which recites the traditionary origin of the masonic handicraft, 
and the mnate nobility of labor. He is impressed with the necessity of rendering him- 
self an honor to the craft and fraternity, and is admonished to forswear the errors of his 
immature youth. He is probably addressed throughout as “rough ashlar;” and now, sud- 
denly seized and manipulated, one brother figuratively applies the pick, another the gavel 
and chisel, and a third the rule. If he is f lightly hurt so much the better. At last he is 
once more placed before the master; the warden applies a square to his feet, a level to his 
arms, a plnmb-rale to hi? body, and ho is declared a true and perfect ashlar. The master 
then continnea his discourse, inculcating steady and moral condnct, in much the same 
strain a® the lecture of the smiths previously quoted, and the ceremony ends by In* being 
formally hailed aa a brother. 
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The question naturally arises, wsu thu 11 ? Did he receive no token by which he coaid 
prove himself a brother ? In the very iu»tnre of things we might expect that he did, — a 
sign, a word, a grip. Bat not the faintest trace of these exists. The Statutes do not even 
enjoin secrecy, bnt merely that “he shall keep every point end article” (Art. IL). And 
I am by no means inclined to think that any token of recognition wi devised; the mere 
greeting, grip, . 'id mark would prove him a fellow craft, althongh not always, as in 
tertam ©css* an apprentice might be in possession of them (Art. 30). 1 And his fellows 
wonld only be too anxioni to acknowledge him m t brother, if he seated that he was one 
and kept np his subscriptions. 

The meeting was then probably once more called to order, whilst the m-ieter or warden 
made three several inquiries as to whether anything remained to be done, ,nd' a short dia- 
logue, no donbt, closed the proceeding* . The tables were next produced, also the beer, 
bread, -md wine, and the fellows spent a jovial evening. The health of the new brother 
was drunk with all formality, sad it is just possible that the secret means of recognition 
(if lecret signs there: were) consisted in the proper manner of drinking the pledge, s we 
know that this was always a peculiar ceremony with all crafts Winzer, as If determined 
to cap all Fallou’s wonderful statements, asserts that at this banquet the master addressed 
a scries of questions to the fellows, which they answered in rotation, thus gradually in- 
structing the new brother in the mysteries.’ With equal troth he might at oner have 
stated that they worked the fifteen sections, nd completed the entire curriculum sanctioned 
by the re pectable authority of the “Emnlation” or the “Stability” Lodges of Instruction! ’ 
Onr yonng craftsman now pursue 0 his travels on which we nefd not further remark, 
than to state that Arts. XLIII., XLJV ., XLVIII., XLIX., 105 to 110, all directly refer to 
a “fellow” on his journeyings. 

Having completed his travels, generally fixed by German writer - at two years, he is now 
at liberty to take np a permanent residence where he will; and it is provided he shall no 
longer accept work for a few days or weeks, but for a year, or thereabouts (Art. XXVI.). 
tn the Torgau Ordinances (Art. 89) this is somewhat differently expressed. He now 
enters on his preparation for the mastership; bnt it is not to be presnmed tliat the 
majority, or even any large nnmber of the fellows, ever attained this rank. It required an 
extended « qnaintance with the sciences of mathematic? and construction,* as understood in 
fchow days; and it ie hardly possible tliat many “fellows” were endowed with the capacity 
to attain this knowledge. The rank, we may conject ire, was only attainable by the pro- 
duction of a masterpiece, consisting, in all likelihood, of plans and models for a church, or 
of its component parts. When the institution of a masterpiece first arose in this craft is 
very problematical; it is not directly mentioned in the Ordinances, but may be inferred 
from their general wording. Heideloff possessed some manuscripts, found in the lodge at 
Nuremberg, making mention of masterpieces the earliest entry referring to them, quohd 
by him, being — “24th July 1585, Hans von Nbrdlingen’s masterpiece has been shown.”* 

1 But he ultimately had to pay for this unusual privilege In Art. 25 it la enacted, “ that if a 
fellow come tree of the trade and demand a mark” — this cun only refer to an apprentice who lias 
completed his terra by traveling under a borrowed mark and now claims one of his own. He re- 
ceives it on certain conditions, one oi which is, that he treat the lodge to a pledge feast of double the 
usual cost. • Winser, Die Deutschen Bruderwhaften, p. 88, 

'The oldest trad most famous of our metropolitra “ Lodges of Instruction.” 

'Hsldeloff, Xhs Bsuhtktki des Mittclalters, p. 83. 
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Bat it fa iupoMbl* to avoid the oonclunon that a masterpiece wu requisite at a very early 
•late; and we tod it ir all trade*, withont exception. In fact, a* the number and the opn 
lenc of the masters in a town increased, effort* were oonstantly directed to keep the 
dmission* a* few a* poarible and the preliminaries were rendered more onerous. Bnt the 
■iifflcnlty them lay lea* in the a locution of the masterpiece than in the sspenw, which often 
Nseame prohibitive to the poor craftsman; ao that ultimate!* a mastership could only be 
atoned by excessive patience and outlay, except for a master’s son, in whose case his 
father’s position and weulth were of material i ssfatance. A short cut for a few favored 
Jiotemen, however, was opsn to them, by marrying a dect&« d master’s widow or hi* 
daughter. 1 To such an extent did this evil |row, that in the seventeenth century the 
State issued un edict to suppre a it* It fa possible that the admission to master’s rank 
. aongsi the stonemasons was attended by some ceremony, of which, however, we have not 
the least hint; but it fa almost certain that it was followed by pledge feast The alacrity 
with which the Steinmetim of old availed themselv of any pretext for convivial m- 
bly, fa very evident Some reference to the mastership will be found in the Ordinano 
Art IL recites, “those only shall be master* who an erect costly edifices, for the which 
they are anthomed” (eec tiso Art IV.). Again, in Art. XXXI., we are told teat, on his 
admfarion to the mastership, he shall pay an entrance fee of one florin to the craft; prov- 
ing that there w»! an admission, and that his mastership did not arise from the mere fact 
of h receiving a building order. In Art 3 we have -till stronger confirmation of a 
previous proof tendered; and from Art. 4 it becomes apparent that such proof must have 
been submitted to a board of at least two masters, so that they may thenceforth be able 
to certify to his possession of the nece try qualifications. If he had already, however, 
worked as a master, the fact wag patent md he required no uponaera. No restraint fa 
J*ed as toward the employers; they may contract with ay one, bnt the whole responsi- 
bility fa thenceforth thrown on their shoulders (Arts. 5 to 7), although the craft fa ready 
to grant them the nee es j Ivies, and even nrges them to make me of it Prom the 
above, it fa probable th&L no secrete attached to the master’s degree as a mean* of recogni- 
tion; he wi imply vouched for by those who knew him, ,md had pm', d his masterpiece. 
And this accords in the main with what we know of other crafts, excepting that we have 
no information of any abnse of the iMtitntion. Indeed, in spite of the aa srt ions of Fallou 
(p. 125), even the privileges of a master’s bou did not exfas raong the stonemasons, as will 
appear from Art. LX II. In Art. LXXI. the master’)- son fa even pnt at a slight dfe d- 
vantap (for further proof vide Art 22). Nowhere does there occur any hint that he 
experienced any exceptional treatment. Having attained hfa master’s degree, or more 
correctly rank, it by no me^ns follows that the craftsman immediately received an order, or 
•ought to obtain one. Some few may have retired to the smaller towns end undertaken 
job work on their owe account; whilst others, with wider views, continued to work under 
a master as journeymen, nntil a favorable opportunity arose for being placed tat the head 
of a large building. This appears? to ba confirmed by Art. 2, where (the m iters having 
bean previously iuded to in Art 1) it nays, “and other masters.” But the Torgau Ordi- 
nances also speak of a third class of masters. The two former are denominated mas ter 
(meieler) and workmaster (werckmeiett r); that fa, one at the head of a lodge. There was 
also a master builder (baumeuter), who appears to have occupied mnch the same position 

’ teujo Brestlano >n the History and Development of duilds, p. 87; also Cbronik der 

Oswsrbs, voL it, p. 239. •Ibid. 
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u »n architect 1 of the preterit time. Thia may hare been usual in large edificea only, and 
suggr its the possibility of there being aereral lad * at every inch building, each preeided 
over by its own master, and all obeying the instructions of the master builder. However 
thia may hat? been, the ctatutea atteat the jealousy which vraa evoked by any interference 
on tho part of the master builder with lodge work or conduct; in all cases the workmaeter 
remained the chief authority and eupreme jndge of the matters relating to hi* own lodge 
(Arts. 96 to 102). 

We hare now traced the youthful workman from hu indenture- up to the summit of 
hia ambition — the poet of master builder; bnt there were two other offices open to him — 
those of treasurer, and warden. Of the trenaurer (Art. 23) I hare already spoken, and will 
merely add that the office in some form or other existed in nil guilds, The warden’s office, 
however, so f ir as we know, does not appear in other guilds; neverthele a, it may hare 
existed in workshops where a arge body of men w re employed; in otht ru it was nnneoee- 
aary. The reason why we know nothing of it is evident The warden i the prototype of 
the overseer of our days, and as such, nee* sarily appoin d directly by each master. But 
in all o ther trades, the association of which we know the most wag the journeymen’s fra- 
ternity, und of course we mnst not expect to find a warden there, the office! being elective. 
With the stonemasons the lodge and the fraternity were one and the same thing, and we 
consequently ind ?ery full information as regards the warden rnd hia dnties. In h's in- 
stallation we find traces of another solemn ceremony. lie was to be personally appointed, 
and not by message or a third party, master and warden being both pi *nt (Art 18), 
ind no donbt the whofe lodg ; the maste r then addressed him on the importance of his 
office and its dutfee (“ he shall impress him with the wirdenship”), and the warden made 
oath to the saints (the fonr crowned murtyre), on the square md gauge, to perform his 
dnties to the beat of his ability. Tbs fellows then hailed him os warden, md swore obedi- 
ence to him as the master’s representative (Art. 20), the whole of conrse concluding with 
a feast at the warden's expense (Art. 20). As to hi dnties, they were manifold. The 
1563 Ordinances merely state generally, that he is to be true, trusty, and obedient (Art. 
ALII), bnt tho of Toigan are much more minute. We are told that hi® signal was two 
knocks, bnt whenever an announcement was made, such aa to begin or to cease work, 
command attention, etc., one knock only (Art. 28). He was to preserve the order, the 
privilege*' the tool" and appliances of the lodge (Arts. 48, 63, and 65), and to see that all 
instruments of precision, square, gauge, etc., were maintained in full accnracy (Art 

49) . He was to act as general instructor to the fellow s at 1 apprentices (Arts. 49 and 

50) , and prepare, prove, and p ■ their work for them, to reject spoilt work (Art 51), 
and to levy all fines for negligence or otherwise (Art. 62). He wi to call the breth- 
ren to labor at the proper time, rithont fear or favor (Art. 54), and to fine those 
who did not make- their app trance (Art 56); in this fatter respect his attention 
being forcibly directed to the inf nence of a good mimpk (Art 62). Whilst true and 
faithfi i to his master, and ever on the alert to safeguard his inter tit, he was to be con- 
ciliator and kind to tho fellows (Art. 49), and ever ready to help them, of a peaceable dis- 
position, to avoid giving cams of strife (Art. 57), and on no acconnt to act with greater 
severity than the usages of the craft permitted (Art 64). He was to preside at choir or- 
dinary vesper meal md to enforce & becoming frugality (Art. 59); he had power to assist 
• traveller, and to engpgc and dismiss workmen (Art 60), and in the master’s absence 

' The German tor architect is to this oay the same word, baumeuter. 
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succeeded tv til hit unthority (Art 55), e en to th- exte at of reducing the hoan of 
labor (Art 59). Hi* name is differently given. The Stnuburg Ordinances alwaye 
all him parlimr. According to Fallon and othen thf word wonld signify ‘the 
speaker,” from the Front* parltr, to (peak; and in fact he waa undoubtedly, to a 
certain extent, the mouthpiece; of the master. Bnt a glance at th original language 
of the Statute* will (how that no other word then need indicate* a French origin, and the 
cuitom, since to prevalent with a certain clam of German writer* and speaker* of Tou- 
tonixing French word*, to thf great detriment of their fine old mother tongue, had not yat 
arisen. Fort give* a far more probabk derivation.* The Torgan Ordinance* spell the 
word peJRirtr-, and he state* that, in former times amongst the German*, all places of 
worship, ju*tic« etc., were fenced aronnd with a row of stakes, in modern German pj<ihl, 
formerly pal; the guardian or warden of the enclosure would thence take his name ,pfahlimr 
oTpallkvr, and when the real meaning of the word war forgotten, and the present office 
at the holder only remembered, it might easily have become corrupted into parlterer. It 
we accept this derivation, th conclusion is inevitable, that warden, pctrlierer, and pallirmr 
are identical in their signification. We have thus a clear picture of the lodge ae it existed 
in tire fifteenth century, and probably for many centuries previously, consisting of tppren- 
ticeo, resident fellows, travelling fellows, warden, perhaps journeyman masters, and the 
master. 

Let us now inquire into the nature of the bond which united the individual lodges into one 
comprehensive system, which bond was first forged in 1459. It may be described as a 
system of jurisdictions, independent of « aeh other, bnt subordinate to a district lodge; sev- 
eral district lodge owing obedience to a provincial lodge, rad all culminating in the chief 
lodge of Str sburg; the whole being united by the tie of brotherhood. The court of first 
instance, as it were, was that of the master of every lodge. In Art 11 the lodge is recog- 
nized the .-at of justice, and order* 1 to be kept pure accordingly; and Art 39 expressly 
grants the master power to hold a general conrt over his own fellows; and it is evident 
from the whole tenor of the Statntee, over them only. These courts were probably held 
whenever reqnired, bnt it is Spulafcd that one nail be held at 1« it every three months 
(Art 42). Hi’, jure Miction is afe j limited as to extent, for if tha offence be eerions he is 
to call to hii ad two other masters of the neighborhood (Art 40). From this and Am 
41 and 42, we may conclnde that he exercised summary justice in all matters of lodge 
Uissiplino, bad work, quarrels and bickering! amongst his workmen, and that as far m he 
was able he settled all differences between employers and workmen, and only when he did 
oot succeed in so doing was the cs ) rewrved for a higher conrt The m iter, in ca es, 
which merely entailed a peenniary km npon himself, appears to have been a competent 
judge, <nd decided the mount of the fine on his own responsibility (Arts. 57, 62, and 
104). For offences that were self-evident nd reqnired no proof, and the fine for which 
was legally fixed this would appear to have been also the case (Arts. 50, 51, 69 to 72, 85, 
and 93). In the latter instance it may be supposed that no formalities were observed, but 
that the fine was levied then and there, and to ti great extent the warden would ppear to 
have exercised the privilege of the master (Arts. 51, 52, 56, and 64). Bnt whenever a 
disputed cate arose, it is qnite clear, that although the master presided and proclaimed the 
verdict, yet he vu attested in his deliberation'! by the whole body of fellows; a custom 
which was so inherent in the German naticnalititu that we cannot expect to find it absent 
1 Fort, The Etrly Ilistorj and Antiquities of Fr< masonry, p. 3*7. 
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hew; and indeed, it ia very fairly indicuted in Art*. 43, 44, T6, and 77. But under no 
cimnnstaueo oonld punishment be inflicted, except with the roncnrrunce of the matter; 
not > wan by mutual conaent amongst the fellow* (Art*. 78 to 80). Nor were they allowed 
to pnniah tho master in any way; thia was referred for a higher court, but they might leave 
hi* employment — in fact — atrike (Art 15); and even this waa not permiaaible until after the 
maater had been condo tod (Art XIX.). 

Borides th< master** juriadiction over hi* fellow*, he was alao the treasurer of the cmft 
funds. He waa the keeper of a box in which tho fellow* placed their weekly contribution*, 
and rach other fine* as were not levied for the use of their particular lodge, or of the master, 
but for the benefit of the guild. He wa , however, in no senir. the almoner of the guild; 
this duty was reserved tor his immediate snperior (Art XXXII.), to whom he had to 
tccount annually. It ia, nevertheless, perfectly evident that he had power to disbnm 
• om part of there funds in furthering a travelling brother to the next works. 

Am ending in rank, we find the district court presided over by a inw ter to whom was 
entrusted u Brother-book. Art XXIII. defines tho who are entitled to “a book;” they 
ore th- masters at the head of any large building likely to be m<uiy year* in progress, such 
as a cathedral. They were to be the prriding judges in their districts, and in conjunction 
with neighboring masters were to rule and govern the craft in their immediate neighbor- 
hoods (Sec #0 Arts. XXI. and XXII.). All oftenew involving a limitation of the right 
to exercise the craft, variously described as reviling, casting out, pro scribing, holding for 
no true man, etc., could only be tried before this matte: and two others of a like degree; 
that is to say, thiv book ms tors (Art XXIX.;. and any complaint against a msrter was 
ulao to be tried in the district court Courts were held annually on an appointed day; the 
presence of the fellows, or t>air repr* see itativcf, was evidently necet ry to complete the 
tribunal; and in case of dimgreement provision is nme for the election of an arbitrator (Art. 
43). Even if the cause of dispute between two craftsmen did not affect masonry, they 
v?err itill enjoined to refer it to this ronrt, before app ling to the tribuimls of the state 
(Art XXX.). Only when difference could not be adjusted by the high court were appeal, 
allowed (Art XXI.). Complaints of the civil authorities against the craft were also to be 
heard by a chief martyr (prs uible to the 1462 code). The book-master dispensed the 
charities of the guild, and administered relief to the sick and distressed (Art. XXIV.). 
To him the lower masters handed their boxea annually s»nd rendered their accounts. Thii 
•tmngement wa a dntary one. If the individual masters had been allowed to afford 
relief, a class of professional mendicants might have arisen, as one master would have been 
Ignorant of the doings of the others. But the district master could exercise greater caution 
u nd control; and sb the district —ere not very large, no special hardship waa inflicted on 
the really needy and deserving in requiring them to travel a short distance in order to 
communicate their rats. The Brother-book thn became a symbol of higher authority. 
It waa carefully and jealondy guarded and pre served from harm, and the contents rehearsed 
once a year (Art XXVIII.). Of the functions of the provincial master* there is no 
record. Appeals were doubtless made from the decision* of the distric t masters. Who 
they were, we learn from the Statute®. They were the masters of the cathedrals of Stress- 
burg, Cologne, Vienna, and Znrich, whose jurisdiction! ire defined in Arts. XXXVIII. to 
XLI. To these, a. I have already shown, must probably be added Dm §den. The highest 
court of appeal, and the head of the whole union, waa Strasabn: ^ (Art, XXXVII.). 

Thus, throughout the entire organi tion of the stonenuwons, we find & enrions rule ex- 
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tending, which b, that all th» officers and superiors owad tn h positions in tba fraternity, 
not to the suffrages of their t (lows aa in other handicrafts not to thf prmo>plm of birth 
and inheritance i u in aomo guilds and associations, but to the appointment of those who 
were strangers to there body, vis., the employers of architectural labor, who placet their 
bnildinp under the direction of masters of their own choice. This was tho neceamry 
consequence of the craft never having split up into two separate fraternities; at 1 in this 
particular only, aa I hare attempted to show, did it differ from other craft guilds. Not 
even in their nnion, (rtondins throughout Germany, or in their creation of a chief lodge 
did the SUinmeitm strike ont for themselves a new path; they were neither the am nor 
the last to avail themselves of these mstitntiors. For instance, at cnrly as 1301 — a whole 
contury before the Batisbon meeting of stonemasons - the tailors' guilds of twenty-six towns 
in Silesia had formed ««* he ■ guild.' Toward the: middle of the fonrteenth century 
there existed in the Holy Roman Empire fonr brotherhoods who jndicitally determined nil 
dispntes in the cutlers' guilds, and whose authority was nnimpeaohnble, These fraternities 
were at Augsburg, Munich, Heidelberg, and Bile.* The bakers of Brunswick, 1 tilde* 
hoim, Gcilar, and llulmstadt had also formed a union in the fonrteenth century.' We 
dnd the some tie among t tho locksmiths, sword -cn tiers, ombmake ffieentters, brash- 
makers, coppersmiths, etc., and in many of the unions the central society, or, as it wore, 
the chief lodge, was situated at Nnremberg, although the branches extended as farisConr- 
Und and Livonia.' And the Imperial Edict of 1731 recites that, “ Wnereus it brut becom 
general in many trades to erect a so-called extra guild, similar to the chief lodj of the 
masons,” etc. 

Masonk writers all combine in placing vividly before ns tho important e tnd the dig- 
nity of the chief mater at hti <sburg; and scarcely one of them omits to mention that he 
was inverted with a sword, and ut enthroned nnder a canopy of baldachin. If, however, 
thi insertion is carefnlly traced from one anthority to another np to the fountain-h - J, we 
dnd that it originates in the work >f » non* mason, viz., Stock (p. 83), who says he has 
been ^formed “that such w> tho case.” It, therefore, reits amply on hearsay.' With- 
ont being a matter of importance either way, r vtforde, nevertheless, a good example of the 
manner in which m, safe history has been vc •< > . But withont importing into the case any 
extravagant conclusion*, no doubt need b . .certained that the overjndge at Stra sburg 
wielded an immense inflnence,' although, xaiag st the whole spirit of the Ordinances 
before ns, it i» hardly conceivable that his judicial dedriom were promulgated on his own 
soli and undivided authority. Like the district masters, he had probably to rail himself 
of the cs-istance of neighboring, or perhap provincial m tors, and of the fellow: of the 
craft in general. 

Reverting once more to the Ordinances, we become powerfully impressed with the high 
tone of their morality; the prohibition ot open adultery, gambling, intemperance, unseemly 
conduct of all kinds, and opprobrious language is constant: also the evidence of n scrupu- 
lous regard for the interests of the imployurs. Not that such regulations? are wanting in 

1 Berlepech, Chronik der Qewerbc , voL ii, p. 230, ’Ibid., voL vii, p. 123. 

•Ibid., voL vt, p. 138. * Brentano, On the History and Development of Guilds, p. 71. 

* Fallou (p. 73) inscribes the origin of this report to Grandidier, but question) his uocuracy. 

* In 1461 the Town Council of Stnv-.burg formally made over to him the adjudication of 11 dis- 

Votes amongst the viti/ens relating to their uuildii,ga, and he was provided with «m laailaot veneii 
in the law. But oe he misused thin pow^r, it was withdrawn in See ‘ Aiaatia Ulustruta, by 

Shopilin, quoted by Krause, 3d edit, voL ii, part iv., p. 340. 
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other trod no Ordinnnoe or charter omit* to provide for the maintenance ot good morals 
In tho guild or fraternity; and iron the respective claniea o i the different •barters, bear a 
strong rwwabkBoe. Etui their rnlea of penonal etiquette were minute. The shoemakers 
--ontklered as a high offence to tok off their shoes in the presence of the landlord or land* 
Wyi to pass three houses in the street withont shoes, collar, or hut; to eat in the open air. 
They also prohibited obsoenc swain ng, blasphemy, larceny, open profligacy, gaming 
dicing, rtc.' 

Th« article*. against bribery art noteworthy (XLTX., 81, "‘0, 100, and 106); also somo 
others, which point to evils not unknown to workmen of tho present day, namely, nnpnnc- 
tuality (Art 56 and 66), rattening (Art 66), Bine Monday (Arte 63, 84, and LI.), and, 
finally, strike ) (Arts. XX. and L.). 

The question has been often aski4~~wbat was the particular handicraft of which the 
stonemasons churned a monopoly, and to forbid a participation therein by others their Ordi- 
nances were compiled F The answer hua always been — ashlar — that is, squared stonework. 
iVhen we, however, reflect that this vraa requisite in building* without pretendon to archi- 
tectural merit, and that it is a work which could not demand a five jours’ apprenticeship 
to learn, the answer is nnsatktectory. It was work which the atom hewer (Shinhautr, ut> 
distinguished from Stdnmett) was allowed to practice, although, of conrse, the stonemason 
did the same, jnst aa he considered himself entitled to boild with rough ashlar or brick, 
for his sodality waa the head of the building trade, and he deemed himself empowered to 
pursue all ite brunches. The correct and sensible answer is given in Arte XII. and XIII., 
tint these clani* in the antiquated German dialect have always been wrongly construed. The 
original German m “ Mammrk Oder Autxugt am dm Grand.” He'dmann, unable to com- 
prehend it, jumped to tho conclusion that Maottoerk meant work in large mmm % and that, 
therefore, Auixug mnst be work in detail, and every writer withont exception has fol- 
lowed his lead, wholly regardless of the fact, that, rtmesm in such a sense ia not German 
but French, and (even viewing thii as immaterial) the interpretation can be only made to 
apply by omitting aa senscle® tho qualification “ au* dm Grand ” in both articles, and by 
suppressing 1 fasttoerk entirely in Art. XIV. For many reasons it might well L»ve> been 
conjectured that the terms wen purely technical, which on close examination they prove 
to be. A reference to a technical dictionary at once disclosed that J famcerk in architecture! 
phraseology denotes carving, carved work, tracery, or literally, “ proportioned work,” from 
mssssii to measure; and finally, after persistent researches, it became manifest that “Ein 
Anmttug ana dem Grand nehmen ” means, to take or extract n elevation or design from 
u given ground-plan (Grundrm). The signification now becomes clear. The stonemason’s 
special handicraft was the elaborate carving ot stone; and this peculiar knowledge was the 
preparation of the plans, designs, etc., for such work, in fact the principles of archi- 
tectural drawing; and this is the art which he was forbidden to communicate (Art. XIII.) 
except to a properly indentured stonemason’, apprentice; or to pnt in practice (Art. XII.) 
unless free of the craft; bnt which he was required to impart gratuitously to every properly 
qualified tonemason (Art. XIV.).* 

1 Berlepsch, Chronik der Oowerb. , voL iv,, pp. 67 -72. 

* Germe studenta will find indiiations of tills mooning' in the- confirmation of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, 16th September, 1621, where he speaks of “ A us dem Grand ausgezogen Stoinwerck!." — 
“Oder mfiszen,” given by Xteideloff, in his “ BauhQtt do* jlitteistera,"’ P- bl; and confirms! ion stro»^ 
in the interesting reprint at the end of the work of an old German manual of operative geometry, t!;| 
concluding chapter, of which give instnx tions for drawing the ground-plan and elevation of a fink.’ 
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On* not* article (LII.) and wr may leave the Onlinanom. “ No mow boatings * haa been 
pn ontad aa a heading, but Or&ldun in the original (toman fa not easily trunsbted. The 
modem form PrUrh* mgnifloz a wand, something like a harlequin’s sword, a flat lath, a bat, 
eto. , and Heldmann give* a description of the remarkable and hmt irons ceremony, whkh it 
win »hc object of this article to suppress. If a fellow or apprentice had utterly spoilt and ren- 
d'”W i uflt for uss a pi©&» of atone, it was hoisted ou a Jitter, and wied in solemn procession 
u> t.u fuse heap, railed the Bnukau*, i.t., bonuhousn, charnel noose, ossuarr. A- chid 
mc-r ib followed the unlucky workman, and behind him all nia comrade*. Tne ceremony 
i . h irooeeaion returned to the lodge, and the delinquent waa thoroughly birched with 
t flat i iirab- rule:.* Here -gain we meet with the humorous symbolism of the mcdkival 
cnif* mo i and *ny mtmbor of illnstrationa might bo given of their ability to bring into 
pW 1 ' u 'l re *' ‘«*e of metaphor and allegory. The g -makers were required to 
•* *ti • wi • n It'r" ider a non-guild master they were to " avoid him aa far aa they 
"I' 1 - m a field. "• In all trades the journeymen Interludes aff.-ried an 

rtt.ivwi.jn, . v? poverty, so that although the traveller waswull rooeived and hospitably 
pledge 'dten thf receiving brother placed the pledge cup before hire, he was wont 
omical v t. 1 .-row this expression from the cloister— "Tho oon vent is peer, the brothers 
’*re *in| »uu the abbot himaelf is fond of a drink ” '—as an excuse for any possible nhort- 
comings. No* oven in the presence of their superiors could th> creftsmer reatrain their 
jovial mood. The proper official of the fraternity having found work for a traveller, intro- 
duced him to bis futnr master, in many trades, with some such formula aa the following 
Non , water, bchoM your journeyman; he likes to sleep late, rap »!y, work short honrs, 
reouive high pay; I wish yon joy of your industrious man ! ” * 

Tin stonemasons have loft ample evidence of their gnm hnmor carred in the imperishable 
stone of the sacred edifices which they helped to rear. We find pc-traye.1— a nun in tlio 
embraces of a moms, a pope descending to hell at tho last judgment, a fox in priest's robes 
pre aching to a congregation of geese, an ass p< -forming high ma* eta Almost every writer 
on the subject has given numerous xarcipli . , and by the (Hermans they are styled IHilir- 
teichf'n, true signs of a m& an, and art quoted as indicative of th high morality, non-pajuil 
tendencies, and indignant protest* of the stonemasor' agamet tht thus- of the clergy. It 
seem*, however, quite dear that had such been the case, this pictorial imagery would not 
have been allowed in the first instance, and all anrreptvtions manifcs'ations «f the idea would 
have been long since effaced. Tlu Chnrch was far too powerful to be thus bearded in its 
own den. These signs are alway sound in some secluded spot, behind an orn. ment, beneath 
the hinged scat of a stall, etc., and merely afford additional evidonee of thi jocularity of 

showing all til* various stages, and fl. illy presenting us with * complete ground-plan and elevation 
side by 4de, and it concludes with the words, “Dornoch to haist, dj flguram rerhte Bale .us gesogn 
ousa dam grunt Dei in ciempel zu angst neben der geschrift stet d. grut an der uuasug.’ The finn- 1 
in those days was not only the small cluster at the top of a pyramidal formation, but the whole 
pyramid itself (Ogiivie's “Dictionary”), as shown In the drawings mentioned; so that the impor 
tant ; to the Craftsmen of thir knowledge is apparent, more especial iy wlien we consider the 
peculiarities of the Gothic style of architecture. 

1 Heldinann, Die dn i AHtosten Oeschkhtlichen Denkmaie, >. 260, note. 

• I Uncy something of a similar nature, called “ goosing,” is not unknown aongst our modem 
todarsf *Ch. L. Stock, OF~*lzflge ur.‘ Vcrfssaung. p. It 

4 Stock, OrundzQge der Verfas-ung, p. 48. 

'Stock, Orundzdge der Verfas >mg, p, 69. 
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(hs ««rl; craftsmen, winked at beauta? not '00 glaringly obtruded, end olio, beat me tbo 
rsvs rend fathsrs w era quite in harmony with tb« jovial artists A «trikin|r corroboration of 
this vkw has been r ^nUy afforded. On tbo 4tb. Deoerabor, 1881, st th nlo of • portion of 
the f'-inderlend Library, Mr. (juaritch b aune the poeweeor of a manuscript, “ Kom* 
du Rot Artu*,’’etc., beautifully illuminated. This manuecript date* back to tbo fourteenth 
century, and i* therefore a monkish composition. On tbo lint leaf ia o richly illuminatod 
t order, and thia bonier contains a roritablo Waktitirhtn, vis., a nun auckling an ape 
Herr we hare, therefore, a clerk) indulging in the mine comic rein aa the stonemasons, and 
on thia rock, any attempt to drvatc tin German atonemaaona above the level of their sur- 
roundings, meat infallibly suffer ihip wreck. 

We have th a teen that the jonrneymon of all trades were highly po« itkal, and that 
their foeiing found vent in grim aatire, rough horaeplay, and coarae allegory. They were 
uf the people, and the people in all ages and dimes have been poseaisod of a rode poetic 
u ipenunent, wh* .*h even oar preaent civilization haa been unable to subdue. Any one 
evm partially acquainted with the language of out lower order* must have observed this. 
Evas the chuff of a London r'wtenmmger or uibdriver is, in apite nf its coarseness, redolent 
of La nor.* But have we any sign of something higher amongst the stonemasons? Any 
trace* f a apecnlat ve adenoef In spite of the assertion' of German writers, I am afraid 
not Lf Fallot ’s initiation con-mony were capable of ‘neing made even prohibit, then wo 
might fer that the heathen mysteries had descendr i to the stonemason*, of German.; 
but I nave already «hown that his statement » are anw<rthy of belief. Tha' ‘hey symbol- 
ized their tools to a ertain extent is probable, nay, almost certain; but this pr* ,es nothing. 
The soldier and sailor made their dug the emblem df victory and obedience , (he knight 
took the oath on his sword; the clergy' on the, toss; hei son’s warden on the square .ml 
gauge. The Highland clans asrcnbiel at the s.gn of the fiery cron; in like manner tbo 
smiths sent a hammer or a nail from one (hop to another before holding their meetings, * 
and the shoemakers the key of their treasury.* In all this we find no trace of mysticism 
or of philosophy, and I will now lention the only remaining evidence from which the 
existence of a spe ’ative science, sc this remote era. has sen inferred. 

In the Cathedra, of Wttrzburg two pi’lara stand within the building, which at tome 
period formed a part of rhe original porch. They aru of jieculiar construction. Their 
names, Jachir aud Ik vz. uggestadcr’ ,don from the celebrated pillars at the entrance 
of King Solomon’ s Temple wit*' which nowever, their architectural !orm in no way cor- 
responds. Jachin is composed of two scries of right columns; the eight springing from 
the capital extend to tli< - rare, aud ire there curved and joined two and two, so as to form 
in reality only fonr TJ- ip-d columns; the KVme applies to the four whose eight open ends 
rest on the ban- At to bends of the opposing U’s, the pillar id completed by an inter- 
laced fillet or ba tz cm.uists of two U’s at the top and two at the bane, and these arc 

joined by two OV of f iml 1 ngth, so thai this pillar consists of apparently three series of 
four columns eaci ho numes are engraved on the capitals. A sketci f those will be 
found in h abrenwer, p. 76. A counterpart of Jachin is to be found in iiamberg Cathe- 
dral, and one of Bo- c in the New Market Church of Merseburg; and various ornamental 
forms in otht bui mgs resemble these columns in one or more respects.* It is obviour 

veember 5, 1881 ; see potl. vol. i i. , p. 28; nnd D' Israeli, Cur. of Lit., 18' 
pan.' tbo clone Dicti-mary ( Chatto A Windiu). • Stock, i-'rundzflge d 
id * Steinbreuner, Origin and Early History of Freemasonry, p, 7). 
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that these carious monuments are suggestive of many mystical interpretations; they may 
be intended to represent man (body and soul), the Trinity (throe in one), or, in fact, almoct 
onythfcqf— a little ingenuity will discover numberless hidden weaning* ir they may simply 
be the 'wait of the inventive fancy of some skilful workman. Their names merely prove 
that the masons were acquaint*.! with that part of the Old Testament most interesting to 
them as architects, which in itself may hava suggested the idea of constructing something 
u is usual. 01 Church jymboli»m, Stioglitn observes, "and because the Apostle ; were con- 
sidered the pillars of the Church, the columns at the ride of the porch were referred to 
them; although the pillars in front of King Solomon’s Temple were thereby more espe- 
cially brought to mind.” ' But admitting that the ancient buildens attached r hidden sym- 
bolical meaning to thes: pillars, the fact ir insufficient to sustain the theory tha t a specu- 
lative system of philosophy or of theology was nurtured in the masons* lodges. 

One point, however, demands attention before we pass from this subject According 
to Schauberg,* on each ride of the Neuter tafel (master’s tablet) at BAle is a sculptured 
representation of one of the four martyrs, with the addition of a couplet in rude rhyme. 
Identical vers v, in slightly modernised phraseology, art also engraved on the treasury chest 
of the Hamburg lodge of masons, which reverted to Vienna, together with the Brother- 
book, after the death of the last Steinvuix, WittgreH. The se verses run as follows: 

L 

“ The square pos s es ses science enough, 

But u ss it always with propriety. 

n. 

“ The levs] teacher the true faith; 

Therefore is It to b treasured. 

m. 

“Justice and the compete’ science— 

It boots naught to establish them. 

IV. 

“ The gouge is fine end scientific. 

And is used by great and s mell. " 

a versifiers, in the * ad and third rhymes mor xpecislly, clearly show ns that 
they grasped the idea of an ethical mbolization of the implements of their handicraft; yet 
the que stion aru i, whether thii ought not rather to be token its a proof of philosophical 
reflection on the part of aome individual members, than e indicative, of a -vstm of 
rpecnlative philosophy having been co-existent with medimval ionemasonry ? * If such 
a system existed, why has it not surtived? md why arc. there no traces of it in the still 
t listing lodges of the stonemasons? Why, when Freemasonry was introduced from Eng- 
land, did no recognition take place of it previous existence in Germany? The reason ; s 
obvious. Stonemasomy, purely operative had existed in Germany — Freemasonry, that i*, 

1 SiiegUtz, Gvschleht, der Baukunst, p, 448, 

1 Schauberg, V rplcichrndca U^ndbuch der Symbolik der Freimaunjrcs, vol. ii., p. 88ft. 

It has been al dy shown that the masons enjoyed no monopol; of the symbolism of their 
Mr. H. A. GUv FreemsnoBry iu China, p. S / observes: “From time immemonai we find the 
"quin* and com pa used fey Chines writers to symbolize actly the tame phases of moral conduct 
as In our own system of Freemasonry." 
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a speculative science — never ! The Steinmetun may have claimed a few thoughtful, 
speculative member* and 10, for that matter, might society of coalheavera; bnt it never 
concealed within the bosom of its operative fraternity any society which conacionsly and 
systematically practis ed is ipeeulative science. 

In view of the amertions so often made, that the ntonemr ons were in the habit of 
admitting into their fraternity the most learnrd meo of the age, it ia somewhat surprising 
to find no provision for this contingency in the Ordinances. Albertus Argentina and 
Albertus M ignns are both claimed as masons. To the former is attributed the design for 
the towers of Str sburg Cathedral, and to the latter the plan of Cologne Cathedral, althongh 
•come writen ure inclined to consider them as one and the une person. This ia the opinion 
of amongst others, Heideloff, who says, “ the mu-on' tradition# connect Albertus Atg -u- 
tinus with the Cathedral of Strassbnrg, bnt he is probably Albertus Msgnn®, bora 1193 or 
1206, living in 1230 as a Benedictine monk in Stiosbnrg, teacher of theology, philosophy, 
physics, und metaphysics. ’ 1 If. he really designed the plan of Cologne Cathedra', we can 
scarcely wonder at the masons desiring to claim him as a brother, bnt proof is, in snch a 
ease, of conrse, hardly to be expected. The Emperor, Frederick III. (1440-1492), is said 
to have ben admitted to the fraternity, as shown in his Weiskunig.' All this is not 
impossible, bnt there is nowhere any proof of, nor provision made for it Nevertheless, 
we know that other crafts admitted honorary members; indeed, when the town government 
aw divided amongst the cruft guilds, it became nece ary that every citizen should belong 
pro forma to one of them, and provision ii rery urly made for this. In the charter, 
granted in 1260 by the Bishop of Bile to the Jailors m alrsady mentioned, we find this 
clonse: “ The same conditions shall be submitted to by those who arc not of thisemft, and 
wish to join the society or brotherhood.” * 

We have thns examined the history of tin itonem or s as rev sled by their own docu- 
ments. We have earned what they desired to be, what they domed as their exclusive 
rights and privilege We have seen that amongst other matters they wrted the right to 
rest in their own body the settlement of all dtspnte concerning Masonry, and evidently 
t trove to vender themselves totally independent of the laws of the realm or of the muni- 
cipalities where they resided. They intended, in feet, to form an imperium in imperio. 
But did they succeed ? Emphatically No 1 In tronblone time" they may have approach! 1 
more or ler closely to their ideal, bnt no sooner E did the municipalities develop a strong 
exeentive government than they had to conform to the laws which affected the whole body 
of citizens. It may, however, be safely laid down that the actual utatun of the Steinmetien 
hits not yet been subjected to the test of historical criticism. Every writer up to the 
present time has been cat slied with the pen.. >1 of their own doenmente, nd has aought 
no further. It is evident that the Ordinance already quoted treat only of the duties of 
the mason as a member of the fraternity. If high morality is enjoined, it is only because 
it waa conducive to their well-being; the State is not considered except in its powe r of aiding 
their purposes, and in Art 45 it i» very palpably threatened. Bnt the mason ares a dual 
personage- -he waa a stonemason, but he wbb also citizen; and what does the State say of 
or to him ? The archives of the city of Cologne supply n- with an answer. In 1862 was 

1 Heideloff, Die BauhOtte dea Itittelaltero, p. IS. 

‘Ibid., p. 23, I haw not been able to verify thir, but Kioss (Die Freimaurerei in ihrer .vJuwn 
Bedcutung, p. 230) admit. that the passages may bear this 1 onstruction, although they do not prove it 

* Berltpeeh, Chromic der Gewerbe, voL ii, pp. 18, 19. 
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pnbiiihed to the world 1 an account of a series of manuacripta relating to the Steinmttun, 
dating from 1396 to the seventeenth centm y. In 1396, the patrician guild of Cologne was 
finally vanquished by the tirade guilds, who then erected a complete municipality consist* 
ing of their own delegates.* This was fully a hundred years later than in most cities.* The 
resident stonemasons of conrse formed part of this municipality; bnt we find them clnbbed 
together into one guild with the carpenters, tilers, boxmakers, crossbow-makers, and others. 
Bnt we must not conclude from this that these crafts or fraternities amalgamated. It was 
only in their political aspect that they formed one guild. The twenty-two guilds chose 
thirty-six common conncilmen, of which four belonged to the wear r, two each to the next 
eleven guilds, one of which was the Sltinmetun, and to the remaining ten one each. 
Already the municipality, the patricians, had fixed their rate of wages and levied fines 
upon them; and from henoeforth although a part of the municipality, we find they were 
obliged to submit many of their proceedings to the jndgment of the council. What, then, 
becomes of their boasted independence of all control ? a fact on which Fallon, Winser, and 
others rely to such a wearisome extent For instance, an undated Ordinance, which was 
confirmed on 6th July 1478, and, therefore, must have been drawn np still earlier, after 
forbidding certain offenoee, orders that in case of their being committed the mason should 
make good the faultat his own cost, spend fonrteendays in one of the town towers (prisons), 
and be fined eighteen marks, one-third of which went to the common council, one-third to 
the treasurer of the excheqner, and one-third to the judge. Later on, the fine was divided 
into four parts and the master of the guild (not lodge) obtained his share.* Bnt, in or 
before 1483, their subjection to the municipality becomes still more glaringly evident; 
they are forbidden to erect any buildings for the clergy exoept with the consent of the coun- 
cil.* They are, therefore, no longer even at liberty to choose their own employers. And 
the document condndes, “ And that shall be sworn to every half-year, or at such other time 
as they take their oaths, equally with the other points of their oath.” 

On the 9th March 1491, it was agreed “ that the masons shonld keep to their craft and 
the painters to theirs, and neither encroach on the other, bnt it shall be allowed to be freo 
of both crafts.” ' This is against the whole spirit of the Ordinances, and could only legally 
take place, according to stonemason's law, if the individual had served his apprenticeship 
to both crafts, which would be taking a good slice ont of his life. 

It is a most remarkable fact that throughont this roll of documents, no mi . t on is made 
of the four martyrs, but that the guild of stonemasons and carpenters, who were always 
cited together, is repeatedly called the Fraternity of St. John the Baptist. This arose from 
their having originally h ‘Id their headquarters at the Chapel of St John in the cathedral 
square; bnt it also points to the possibility of their having only formed one fraternity. 

In 1561 (two years before the Strassbnrg Ordinances of 1563), the burgomaster and 
council of Cologne issued a charter of constitution to the stonemasons and carpenters, con- 
tain'ng eighteen clanses, some of which were in direct conflict with the 1459 and 1563 
Ordinances. Even if we admit that the craft first drewnp the Ordinances and the council 
then confirmed them, as was probably the case, the importance of these contradictions is 


1 Latomia, Quarterly Magazine (Leipsic, 1883), p. 198, etc. 

* Ibid., p. 196. The original charter constituting this municipality, with the seals of the guilds 
attached, may be seen in the British Museum. It is enclosed in a glass frame, and hangs on the 
inner wall of the King’s Library. ’Ibid., p. IDS * Ibid., p. 303. 

» Latomia, Quarterly Magazine (Leipsic, 1863) p. 306. ' Ibid., p. 307. 
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none the leas. Either way, it implies that the mnnicipality was able to impose terms on 
the masons within its walls, subversive of the formally recognized Ordinances of the craft, 
which ordinances had even been approved and confirmed by the Emperor. 

Art. 1 fixes fonrteen years as the age at which an apprentice may be bonnd, and he is 
to serve four years. The Ordinances require five. It also fixes his rate of pay, which the 
master is to charge to the employer. If he charges more, the master loses his “ Brother* 
hood ” bnt many recover it by a fine of 2 florins, half to the mnnicipality, half to the mas- 
ter of the guild. So that the mnnicipality even asserts its right to exclude a craftsman and 
to forbid him his craft 

Art 2 forbids a master to keep more than one apprentice, bnt at the expiration of half 
his term he may bind a second. The Ordinances allow three or five, as the cate may be. 

Art 4 provides for the exhibition of the masterpiece. 

Art 5 and 6 determine the honrs of labor and the rate of pay, differing in winter and 
summer, and also according to whether the fellow is working at his employer’s board or at 
his own. 

Art 12 provides a fine for every day that the master is absent from his work, half to 
the craft, half to the mnnicipality. The Ordinances, on the contrary, clearly enjoin that 
the employers shall canse him to be jndged before the district master, and recognize the 
council's authority in no way. 

From Art 13, it is clear that strange masters and fellows were only to be employed 
when no citizens were to be had. This is a terrible blow at the universality of the fra- 
ternity ! 

Art 14, besides placing great hindrances in the way of a craftsman who had learned his 
trade elsewhere and wished to exercise it at Cologne, makes the curious provision that no 
mason shall use oil color, which is to be left for the painters to employ. 

Art 15 provides that if a master or fellow execnte a work in such a manner as to raise 
discord amongst the workmen, he shall sit in the tower for one month, eat bread and water, 
and be heavily fined. According to the Ordinances, such a case onght to be tried and 
pnnished by the craft, and wonld be almost important enongh to be carried to Strassburg 
itself; they certainly do not contemplate having it decided by the Town Council. 

Art. 16 is very strong. If the Town Conncil require to erect a building, and summon 
thereto any master or fellows, they are at once to comply, “ because we, the conncil, are 
the chief authority which grants all trade charters, and we sliall even be allowed, if we 
think fit, to employ strange masters and fellows ” (that is, non-citizens — a privilege which 
was not granted to a resident master). 

And, finally, Art. 18 provides thrt the masteis shall swear to observe this code once a 
year before the burgomaster and cou.'cil, and to cause it to be read to and observed by 
their craftsmen. 

On the 12th September 1608, these Articles were confirmed, but the rate of pay of 
masters, fellows, and apprentices was raised. The perfect apprentice was also required to 
remain with his former master as journeyman for two years, unless he wished to travel. 
This code of rules was in force till at the least 1760; it having been cited as late as that 
year in the various magisterial proceedings. 1 It was therefore drawn up between the first 
Ordinances of 1459 and the latter of 1563, and regulated the trade of the stonemasons, 
carpenters, etc., np to a very recent period. 

1 Latomio, Quarterly Magazine (Lcipsic. 1862), p. 219. 
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What conclusion is to be drawn from throe conflicting laws? It is evident that in 
' ologns, at least as early m 1478, the regulations of the craft were subordinate to those of 
the council; ad ws may 3 mime that this was the case even earlier in other cities, as Cologne 
was one of the latest to wrest it* complete independence from the patrician guild. The 
stonemasons themselves acknowledge their limited power in the preamble of the 1402 Onii- 
nances “ And when the Lords will not have it so, then shall it not be so;” and in Art I. 
(1563;,— Then may tho. who ore of our craft, being in a majority, alter such Article! 
according to the times and the necessity of the land, and the course of flairs.” The 
Ordinances therefor* a -umeanew form to our eyes; they are no longer the picture of what 
wap universal, but of what to the ioncmaaons was desirable. They already felt their 
power, importance, «nd independence as a corporation clipping away from them, with the 
increase of order and civilisation, and strove to prop the difice by forging extra bonds of 
union; and in the hope of sutrses obtained confirmations of their Ordinanc e from the 
Emperor-, thus opposing the imperi to the local authority. But the free towns of Ger- 
many, although willing enough to support the Emperor gainst th« clergy or nobilitv, were 
400 * !f ‘ ron " to ^ overawed by any imperial edict, where it clashed with their own interests. 
These confirmations were numerous. The first, apparently, wat that of Frederick III. at 
flat' ebon, a.d. 1459; reconfirmed by all his successors. 


Maximilian I., . 

. . Straraburg, 

. 3d October 1498. 

Charles V., 

. . Barcelona, 

. 15th April 153b. 

Ferdinand I., . 

. . Ianspruek, 

. 15th March 1563. 

Maximilian IL, . 

. . P .gue, . 

18th April 1570. 

Rudolph II., . 

. . Pressbnrg, 

. 3d March 1578. 

Matthew, 

. . Rati boa, . . 

. 1613. 

Ferdinand II., . 

. . Vienna, . 

. 16ta September 162L 

Ferdinand III., 

. . Eberedorf, 

. 30th July 1644. 

Leopold, . 

. . Pressburg, . . 

. 1st September 1662. 

Jeejph, 

. . Vienna, . 

12th October 1708. 

Chari* VI., . 

. . Vienna, . 

. 13th October 1713.' 


The confirmation of Frederick III. in 1459 I have been unable to verify, but Ileideloff 
and othe r writei give either the full text or extracts from many of the others. They bear 
a s rang family likeness, and generally recite that hay ing been requested by the masters and 
fellows of the stonemasons to confirm their Ordinances, and having perused the Brother- 
book, which provides as follows, “ we do confirm,” etc. But the curious feet is, that 
the recital of the Brother-book contained in tho confirmations docs not agree with the 
Brother-book itself, inasmuch as only the articles referring to the service of God, ,n*l a few 
referring to trade, are quoted; those showing an intention of exerting a trade union 
coercion, or which attempt to replace the laws of the land by the tribuna if the masters, 
are omitted. And this is the support upon winch the stonemasons relied, and which they 
obtained. Klow, indeed, who point-* this out,* docs not scruple to declare that the 
Smperor Maximilian confirmed something quite different to what was written in the 
Brother-book, and that he was prooably under an impression that the fraternity was only 
formed for pious purposes, and certainly not for the exercise of a system of trade compulsion. 

1 This list is from Hrideloff, Die BauhOtte des Mittclalters, p, 31. 

• Mow, Die Freimaunrei in hirer wahren Bedeutung, p. 380, «ta 
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■ABONIO ARCHITECTURE. 

The architecture that prevailed during the Saxon monarchy was a an A 
clumsy imitation of the Roman. That of dr Norman sS^ra exffied^ 
vast nprorement ; but in the early part of the twelfth 
*if is most .picturesque, tnd highly symbolic?! style of architecture beran^tn 
•tjafc it;, appearance, the characte riatic of which was the k>ft\ , 

This style happil; Mending with, am as it were, grafting Jl/on *th? 
ratiually developed itself in beaut] and effect rntil it r* » *, 
point in die thirteenth century, and then began ’to deteriorate and decKne" until 
itwas entirely supcrseued by an abertiv attempt to restore the classic hitec- 
ture of Greece and Rome in the sixteenth century. arcnnec- 

oft ' Order cf the jeriod we are indebted for the magnificent 

often g % nuc, ecclesiastical iructur^ which ,dom every country in Ernes' 
Tht Freemasons were the inventors of that beautiful printed irchitecture ca^d 
OrofAi., original!) a term of ipprobrijum and contempt, as Goth i - The 
Masons alone were acquainted with the principles of its cunstnictir.n o' . thev 
s» pi nned their I ouse: if God as to prese nt In the boldest relief the symbols of 
l! I d be ?* ,t l* ul system by which the attention of the worshipper 
the Grand L'xjge above. It was. moreover, a principle mth 
th . that there sho lid be no features ibout a building that re tot necessary 

^mI.nr n f e iif 0nStn "V’ or * ,rop,iet . v : that all laments should consist of 

SSfSw h.™ TSSJ "**** 01 *■ «“? »" >“• thTSfcS 

1 "? • ?. me8n,n ff or rerve i purpose. This principle thev cairkd 

c!. 0 * 4 7?^, «*«!"«• and nothing could surpr^s the truthfulness and 

Silvio mrzt'z iLS was p rfde «SSbn to 

k- .K. ver u- , . matter that the details were too remote from the eve 

' ject of criticism, or sc situated as to be wholly or partially con- 

.t aled, t h e y were executed not less faithfully than if at any time thev could h v t 
.subjected to earthing scrutiny. It as an offering ofZir b^Tffortsto 
^Lt Ch ^u- “..fi: lrt !l dieted to His Lrri£ ***’ *° 

archittcMre* 4 remarks ° f . Fr ? n . c ' touching on the episode of Gothic 

■*5 . , :® nar '“ l , he wonderful self-denial of the Masonic artist the 

which can only be full] appreciated bj following them into ihe ,nc 

S £\ rt * u f th lab ° rs - A,! that w * knov of tliem, says 

5* ’ta 1 that °^ cure and vast association spread over he 

world. They Ik thar Lodges at Strasbourg and 'olvgne. Their ign, as old 
« Germany was the Hammer of Thor. Armed rh the pegan ham^ Lnc- 
fafiec n his Masonic hand! tl e Mason continued th mphout the srld the v/o-\ 
of the New Temple, renewed from the Temple of Solomon. With what care 
he worked though obscure and lost in the association! With what self-denial 
Which can only he known by xploring the most retired, tht most inacce . le 
cath-’ rals and churches! Mount up to those airy olitudes, to the highest Points 
tL^V'naZ*’ ^' c h the tiler ascends hut with feat and trembling; and often 
VW 1 shall tin jolitarv tinder the eve of God exposed to eternal storms, some 

sr 1 *" “■ °* •» ’■«* * pi»> 
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We may therefore conclude, that the shiof lodge, the fraternity, and the Ordinance* 
were all the direct result of the decline of the craft, which decline may be attributable to 
the fact flint the chief oat hed rail were already flniihed, and that thoas in eonre*- of con- 
it ruction were being ilowly prosecuted, and in some oases temporarily abandoned. Ilany 
are even yet incomplete, and the grsnde?t of all, that of Cologne, haa only been perfected 
within the last few years. Work win becoming acaree, ordinary maaona were ooqniring 
the technioul (kill of the Strinmetten and had gradually nsnrpsd many of their function*; 
vrhilit to crowv their ill-lnck came the Reformation and the Thirty Your war. The all- 
embracing bond ao lately forged became of little* avail, beoauie in few place ■ could a lodge 
be formed, and in three only a small one The maaona were thrown npon civil t mploy- 
ment, that is, the adornment of the private houie* of rich citizens; their work became 
subordinate and supplementary to that of the ordinury builder. Unde r these cirenm- 
stane^s the* nnmber of small mantere < itabliahed on their own acconnt, and employing each 
a few journeymen, wonld sensibly increase . The highest claw of workmen, no longer 
employed in carving images for the niche?s of the cathedrals, wonld develop into artist 
sculptors, who, if they belonged to any guild, wonld join one of which we now begin to 
hear for the first time— that of the statue makers; and tho-i the fraternity being more and 
more subdivided and bere ft of its most skilful members, gradually assumed a form closely 
resembling that of the other craft guilda, We may perhaps legitimately assume that the 
masters, finding themselves in an inconvenient majority, .dopiei a common precedent, 
and gradually withdrew from the meetings of the craftsmen. If we also take into consid- 
eration the invention of printing, and the resulting increase of knowledge, enabling an 
architect to stndy elsewhere than in the lodge, all th« material i are pn sent for a practical 
dissolution of the fraternity as wo have learned to know it. 

The scattered remnants of th stonemasons found thomselvos insufficient to maintain a 
separate existence, and am Igamated in general with cognate crofts, such as the masons and 
bricklayers, the carpenters, the smith?, ate. Thu* joint fratemitiei hid meetings in 
common, and a common tress ury; bnt maintained, possibly, separate ceremonies of .ffiiis- 
tion ,nd legitimation. At this period must have arisen the two descriptions of masons now 
or lately existing in the Fatherland, vis. , Gr u 'smaurt r or i lute-masons, nud Ariefmaurer 
or letter-ra&gfms; the former probably the descendants of the stonemasons, who on their 
travels still make use of a variation of the old greeting in order to legitimize themselves; 
w hilst the latter, the dee indents of the rough masons, merely produce as credent!** their 
•iemit pass or diploma. It is impossible to fix the precise moment at which the fnsions 
commenced, without a more protracted search than the importance of the matter would 
v 'arrant; bnt they began very shortly after the publication of the Brother-book in 1563. 
For instance, in 1603, we find the manor* and stonemasoni .inalga mating in Dresden, and 
ob taining a code of Ordinances from their prince,' and a like occurred at Vienna in 1637. 
We have already seen that to some extent thi' hail taken place much earlier in Cologne, 
re here indeed the operations at the cathedral were* carried on very fitfully. As an example 
of the nltimat# degradation of the stonemasons, a statute of the kingdom of Wurtemberg 
may be usefully quoted — “ No stonemason, joiner, or other craftsman shall tarvt gravestones, 
x>at' of arms faces, tagheads, and such like image-makers' work; nevertheless the joiners 
may extent* carvings for their own work, and the stonemasons may smooth tombstones, 

• Fallou, Mysterien der Freimaure r, p. 84& 

• Heideloff, Dio Bauhttttc de» MitteUlters, p. 86. 
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together with the inscription* thereon. ” 1 Yet rcguiar lodge* undoubtedly contained 
to exist in wions parts of Germany, chiefly in the neighborhood of the cathedral*, which 
famished constant employment for small anmtars, and of the quarries, for instance, at 
Rochlits. Bnt the greatest blow of all to the German fraternity was thf capture of Strass- 
ImiK by the t rench a.d. 168L In eom^neuee of this event it became a matter of policy 
with the German Emperors to break thf dependence on Strassbnrg of tin; German lodges, 
and mcewnrea were takou for that purpose. A decade prv siously, ris. on the ISth A <o*t 
1671, the Diet had passed a resolution that the supreme authority of Strassburg over the 
stonemasons of Germany was injndicious, and shonld not be allowed;' and rabanqnent 
events indnoed the Empo.^r to give effect to this reeolation on 16th March 1707 at Ba- 
tistan, when the supremacy of Htrsaeburg was finally abolished. This statute was again 
confirmed on the 13th May 1727.' Nevertheless, in 1725, the Rochlits lodf still acknowl- 
edged the authority of Strambnrg, by requesting a copy of the Brother-book «nd by paying 
its annual tribute; and as late as 1760 Strossburg churned this tribnte, as is proved by 
letters found in the Rochlits chest, bnt with what «uoe ‘>* is not known.' It may well 
have been that this gave n» to the demand of the Saxcn> government for a revision of the 
Rochlits mason’s rode in 1766.’ Again, the entries of the Frankfort lodge , at the end of 
the 1563 Brother-book, extend to 29th October 1804; so that well into this century the 
fraternity maintained many of its forms and mages, although nearly a century before the 
very existence of a cruft guild was in itself un illegality. Wo have seen that the Ordinances 
were designed to ensure a control over all trad, matters; and to such an extent bad this been 
•juried, that the fraternities bad become a serious annoyance to the State. Their restrk - 
lions as regards birth were monstrous, their practice of taking a holiday on Mondays was, 
to say th< least, inconvenient; if a traveller mad: a small verbal error in delivering the 
greeting, h< m sent bock to hie former residence to learn better; and strike* for any or 
for no reason had become un e veiyday occurrence. Some of these strike e were not con- 
fined to one town, bnt extended to large' tracts of eonntry; and tho celebrated strike of 
the Augsburg shoemaker* even led to bloodshed, the journeymen retiring in a body to a 
neighboring village and reviling the masters thronghont Germany.' This strike, in con- 
junction with the before-quoted ubu a, wa , the immrfm cause of the Edif ’ of 16th 
August 1731. Thi- imperial Edict prohibited all affiliation ceremonies, all restrictions 
as to birth, all carrying of weapons or swords, Bine Mondays, and greetings. No difference 
wa® in futnre to be made between the wlutr and the lifter ok. urn, all brotherhood, of 
journeymen were forbidden, and iustly, all oaths of secrecy were not only forbidden, but 
existing vowi were cancelled.’ Thus the very existence of a cruft brotheruood became 
illegal; bnt in view of the persistency with which the lower clasts maintain their customs, 
we need feel no surprise if the* usages continued in practice for more than a century after- 
ward. This last decree bad already been proposed in 1671, md was once more confirmed 
on the 30th April 1772.' 

That some of these fraternities existed within the memory of the present generation is 

1 Jos. Fr. Ch. Weiaeer, Das Recht der Mandwerker, p. 278. 

’Kloss, Die Freim&urera in ihier wahren Bedeutung, p. 338, 

* Kloss (pp. 365-267) gives full extract! from these documents. 

‘Stiegiltr, Ucber die Kirch, der Heilige Kunigunde, p. 34. 

» Kloes, Die Freimaurerei in ilirer Waiirea UedeliUlng, p. 237. 

* Berkpsch, Chrome der Oewerbe, vol. iv., pp. 143-153. 

> Kloes, Die Freimaurerei in ihrer wahren Budeutouq. pp. 267-366. • Ibid., p, 256. 
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ranched (or by Kloss' and others. It is probable that st the present day they are nov 
utterly extinct, and in soma oases they *oay even bar - formed the foundation of the 
trades nnions of Germany; but we need not inquire into this matter, as it is foreign to our 
purpose, and although interesting, would require rery patient ruMarch. It is. however, 
obvious that the Ordinance* contain tht germ of every regulation of the trades unions of 
to-day. 

Om rw two traditions of the cruft remain to be noticed. At p. 140 of Rteinbronner’s 
work, we And an examination of a travelling salute-mason. Fallon seems to havo been 
the first to attaoh any great importance to this catechism, which he dt cures to bo still in 
uso on the seaboard of North Germany; and he professes to find in it s great n semblance 
to th> examination of an entered apprentice free mason, and a clear proof of the early ex- 
istence in Germany of speculative masonry. Steinhrenner oven further, and claim. 
that it was used by the stonemasons of the Middle Ages. Here he is clearly in error, aa 
■0 other writer, not even Fallon, claims for it any 'rent antiunity, but all rite tht catechism 
aa tending to prove the former existence of something more to the purpose. Fallon no 
doubt got it from Kraut* or 8tock; but it seem* to have been first published in 1803 by 
Schneider in his “ Book of Constitutions for the lodge at Altenbnrg,” from which Stock 
owns to having copied it; so that its very existence is not above suspicion, at least in this 
exact form, as Schneider says, " he has discovered the secrets of them masons with great 
difficulty,” and he may not have obtained a veritable transcription of their “examination,” 
Beyond the fact that it consists of question and answer, there is very little that I need 
comment upon in this chapter, the more especially aa this so-called “ examination ” will be 
again discus od at a later period. I -hall now proceed to give a few extracts: 

“ What we tb name of the flr> mason? 

" Anton Hieronymus [Adon-llirem?], and the working tool was invented by Wslksn " 
[Tubal Osin?]. 

In regard to these expressions, tb* two pillars previously referred to .sufficiently attest 
that the masons were conversant with the architectural details of the Holy Writi tgs; and 
there is nothing to excite onr surprhe in their claiming Adon-Hiram m a brother, or in 
their affirming that the fir-t artificer in metals designed the implements of their handi- 
craft Fallon lays green dress on the follow ing; 

Q. What dr t thon carry under thy hat? 

A. A laudable wisdom, 

Q. What dost thon carry under thy tongue? 

A. A praiseworthy truth. 

Q. What is the strength of the craft® 

A. That which fire and water cannot destroy. 

And he explain- the substitution of truth for beonty, by the fact (sic) that beauty is no 
longer 1- part of a nau>'< art 1 

But even if we were to concede this (which I am far from doing), we should only arrive 
at the simple eonclnnon which has already cent forced upon ns, that the stonemasons, like 
all other guild-members, were fond of symbolim nd allegory. The most interesting part 
of this catechism is the tradition contained in the following dialogue: 

" Where was the worshipful croft of masons first instituted in Germany?” 


1 Klo* . Die Freimourerei In ihrer wahren Bedi utung, p. 297. 
1 Fallou, Mysteries der Freimaurer, p. SM. 


• Aiao Fiadel, p. (SOU 
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"At the Cathedral of Magdeburg, under the Emperor Charles II., In the year 876.** 

From this we may reasonably conclude, that the tradition amongst the stonemasons ran 
to Urn effect that their craft guild took its riao at the building of Magdeburg ( athedntl. 
The inner buternity, a* we know, only originated in 1459. But the earlier date (876) ie 
undoubtedly ar» anar nroniam The first atl sdral was built in thr tenth century, U sue- 
'«aior in the twelfth, whilst Charles (the second of Germany, tho thiol of Fro nor, .named 
1a firm) waa depoeed in ‘ho year 8871 Putting the Emperor's name on one nde, the 
date first in order of time (876) will coincide fairly well with the incipient* of the Herman 
■ tuft guilds, and the aeoood with that of the tmlmi atuig point in their hktory. The whole 
matter is, of course, merely legendary, and of no grt vt unportanoo in an historical study. 

Another tradition, which a constantly cited, appeals 10 have been first published in 
,017 by Rchadoua in hia description of Strnsauug Cathedral. It runs to the effect that the 
crthedral, being completed n 1375, the tower eras began in 1377 by tho famous architect 
Erwin of riteinboch, and that his daughter Sabina, being t skilful mason, carved the porch. 
Why Fort (p. 81) speaks of the " nndonbted authenticity ” of this tale it ia diffien't to con- 
jecture. Assertion doc not merge into demonstration by the. mere fact of constant repet • 
tion. Without (wring, however, to deny its potability, I certainly should not like to main- 
tain it* probability. Stiegli *V argument that women were admitted to membership in the 
majority of the m^diaeral guilds it quite valueless. Membc iship of a gni< 1 did not any 
with it the right of being apprenticed, although it implied that a female member might 
*hare in nil its benefits, pious and pecuniary, and in the event of her husband’s death (he 
being a master) might carry on his trade. But this was eisily done with the help of a man- 
aging jeurnej men, and we know that provision was made for his promptly inquiring the 
master’ ; right by marrying such n widow. From the records that are uocemiblc we find no 
evidence that the stonemasons ever contemplated the contingency of female membership. 
Apprenticeship find travel were essentials, and of these ordeal though the forf't.'ide of t 
determiner woman might have testa nrd her throughout the It bom of the former, it it 
scarcely to be conceived that a member of the gentler sex could have endured he penw awl 
privations of the latter.* 

A remarkable tradition appears to have been prevalent, from the rarliest times, vk., 
tliat the itonemfe-inet hud obtained extensive privilege 1 from the pope *. Heidelofl given, 
amongst the confirmations of the Emperor 1 already cited, two papal oullx, vis., from 
Pope Alexander VI., Rome, 16th September 1303. 

Pope Leo X., prirlin calendarium dan earn 1517. 

He also says,* that they received an indulgence from Pope hieholae III. which was re- 
newed by all his suaeesore up to Benedict XII., covering the period from 1277 tr- 1334, 
He confesses, however, that he could never obtain one of theae documents for perusal. 
The Strassburg lodge in its quarrel with the Annaberp lodge <1518-1531), bwidna relying 
upon the confirmations of the Emperors, also alludes to the author, ty granted it by the 

1 K. C. F. Krause, Die drei Aeltesten Ku .iturkunden der Freiniaurer Bruderschaft, 3d edit., 
vol. ii , port it, p. 341. 

* Htieglit Geschicht der Baukuntit, p. 573. 

*lt should be stated, however, that in London a trwnan was admitted to the “ freHome" ot the 
Carpenters’ Con pony in 1879, “ hiveing served her 1 fittrei n terms of smven y^ars." In another 
porUou of this wrL (' Old Charges of British Freemasons,'* No. 35; the subject of female raomri r- 
ship is treated more fully. 'Heidedoff, DiS Buuhfitte d©-, Aittelaltera. n. 23. 



BTRASBUHG CATHEDRAL. 

Hiis ha* always been considered a* one of the ftne*t Gothic 
Europe and ,t spire Is the high* , fai the wrki, being 466 feet The onpr« 
cathedral was founded i $ 4 but in too? ft was almost completely «kstn.ye.l 
by liehtniiwf The present edifice was begun in 101; and completed in 1439- 

Tfr* adie.iral of S rasburg is yen' closely connected MJth the hwtort of 
Freemasonry. The most important association of master builders, says blieglits. 
for the culture and extension of German art, wa. that which took l*lace at 
Slrasbtwe under Entw t on Stanbach. As soon as this architect had undertaken 
the direction of the work, at the Strasburg cathedral, lie sumnmned mason t out 
of Germany, England, and Italy, and formed with them a brotherhood, thn-ugh 
which, in 1275, a Freemasonry according to the English sy»tcni was established. 
Tlanrc hntteii or Lodges, were scattered over Europe. In ! 45'). on April 25, 
ays Gra lidii-r, t'h‘ .Niastirs of many of these Lodge* assembled it Ratisbon 
and dre u|> an \ct of Fraternity, which made trie master of the works at 
Strasbnt and his incctsswrs, the perpetual Gran * Masters of the 1 ratermty of 
German Freemasons. This was confirmed by the Emperor Maximilian in 1498. 
Hy the statutes of tins association, the Hauft-HUtte, Gram or Mother 1 odgt af 
Strasburg, was invested with a judicature, without appeal, over all the Lodges 
of Germany. Strasburg thus takes in German Masonry a position equivalent 
to that of York in the Masonry of England, or Kilmmimg in that of Scotland. 
And although the Haupt-HStte of Strasburg with all othei Ifaupt 5 Intten were 
abolished by an imperial edict on August 16, 1731, the Mother Lodge never lost 
its prestigf But they preserved an independent existence under the statutes of 
1551^. This is the case even now in many places in Girmar >• ' the Saxon Stone- 
masons still regarding the Strasburg Lodge as their chic: ■ < ■ • ' 

Of these German Stonemasons, it is worth v r- i*»- < \ .omething of the 

symbolism which they preserved in their secret teac 11 il / made much use, 
in their architectural plans, of mystical numbers, and among these five, seven, 
and nine vere especially prominent. Among colors, gold an J blue and ’white 
possessed symbolic meanings. The foot-rule, the compasses, the square, and the 
ravel, with some other implement^ of their art, were coKsocrated v. ,»h a spiritual 
signification. The East was considered as a sacred point: and many allusions 
were made to Solomon’s Temple, especially to the pillars of the porch , represen 
fattens of which are to he found in several of the cathedrals. 
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papal bulla, ao that wi tmd this tradif «n (if each it be) in foroo ty early. Klom and 
Krai hare both made (treasons efforts to disoover theae balls. It is well known that Gov- 
ernor Bownall, in 1773, was allowed to make a .areful search in the archives of the Vatican, 
wfckfe was fmitlnw in Ha raaolt, sstteagh he was rendered every pomblt by th* 

pope hiinelf,' Xmas- sear ■> the Bulkrium Magnum Bon in vain; and Klees, tho 

Harrow Magnum Luxembargi * with a armilar want of success. Bat whether or not the 
tradition t • its on aay solid foundation, it is orrtain that the Church, by holding oat from 
tiros to time s ie ul indaoen its, s *ght to attract both funds and labor for tho erection 
of its splendid eatk redials; serf some af then tempfe ? offers r wre not quite consistent with 
rtrir* mora’ity. For matan^, unto is a document which Looomblot state was signed on 
the 1st April 1279 by Archbishop ^ifrid of Cologne, promising fall absolution to all who 
shsll, for the farthering of tb cate dnd baUding operations, present to him any wrong- 
folly aoqnirr d goods.* Fope InnocMUt IV.. on the 21st May 1248, issued a bull premising 
indftlgenoo to all “ who i *11 c utribstu to tho w iteration of the Cathedral at Cologne, re- 
cently destroyed try ire. * * This does not qaite amount to granting privileges to the atone* 
masons, bat corns* somewhat near it It is, however, only fair to add, that of this latter 
document no original appears to be extant, the only copy of it being in (Men’s manuscript, 
di admir, magnit C'mia, p. 231.' 

The guneral conclusions to v re axe led by the foregoin inquiry may be thui 
briefly saromarisad: 

1. aadl of German architectural kill, but not the organization c? th 
pdb, is to be fimno in the wmvents. 

2. This organisation had; its origin in the cr»ft guilds of the cities. 

3. About the twelfth century the convent and the craft bu’ldert imperceptibly amalga- 
mated and formed the guilds of the Steinmetwn. 

' These guilds differed only from other guilds in never having split into separate 
fraternities for masters and journeymen. 

5. Iii 1459, they constituted themselves into >ne all-embracing fraternity, with its 
perpetual head at Strassburg. 

6. The SU inmetttn were not singular in puwruJsing a general bond of union, although 
their system of centralization has received gr. iter notice than those of other fraternities. 

7. As in all other guilds there was in use a secret method of communication, consisting 
of a form of greeting. 

8. It Is possible that there wai a grip, in the possession of which the Steinmetton may 
have differed slightly from the other crafts. 

9. There is not the slightest proof or indication of a word, and the existence of a sign 
is very doubtful. 

10. There was no initiation ceremony, 

11. There -vas p j aibly, but not probably, a ceremony at affiliation. 

12. The symbolis/m did not go further than that of other craft guild. 

13. There is not the least trace of a spr ' clativr science. 

14. The admission of honorary members is very doubtful, 

1 An hanologie, voL ix., p. 198. 

‘Klees, Die Freiraauerei in ihrer wakran Bedeir p 968. 

* Lacomblet , Urkundenbucl, (dr Qe-chichte des Nieder Rhein*, voL ii, p. 42*? 

‘Ibid., voL it, p. 173. ‘Ibid., vtd. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CRAFT GUILDS ( CORPS D'ETAT) OF FRANCE. 

I T is somewhat remarkable that french Masonic writers have »«t bsen mpte to seek 
the origin of the initiation in their own past history, and in the treditaoas and usages o 
their own Mad iiennan authors, from Fallou onward?. have seised upon every trifling 
arcumstanoe, every chance coin© fence, Ending to show a Oernaa origin o f mwuM- J, 
und whim si link was wanting in tot chain of ridence, hare not scrupi *d sithei to foige 
one, even to the extent of inTenting core -oniee,* or to placidly accept, without inquiry, 
the audacious invention, of their predecewrcrs. And yet, by judicio, omMaatiot of the 
French trade guild, with that of the Companionage,' a much better ue ught be made out 
than the Strinmetz theory, requiring for its complete establishment no deliberate falsification 
of history, win the former instance* but only a slight amount of faith in ome veprplau*We 
cone Lons, and natural deduction, from undoubted fact, A glimmenng of th» po«- 
bilitydoeeoccamonuUy manifest itselt An anonymous pamphlet of 1848 ca mlly remarks, 
-‘‘Let u» point out the community of origin which unite? the ***** s < the Compwuon- 
«e witotoTof the Freemasons.” * Another writer my. -‘‘The momeni we begin to r* 
fleet, we are quickly le d in studying the fact to the conclusion the Companion^, id 
Freemasonry have one commo origin.- Many other French writ n ind one Enghsh 
me • make similar allusions, but without attaching any important to the abject, or pro- 
eeeding any further with it; treating, in feet, the journeymen societies of Fra ace ar 
ipecies of poor relations of the Freemasona-as somewhat disreputable hangeremn to foe 
S, of JVeemasonry. Two French authors are more explicit Thory, writing many 
,enr* before thos quoted above, gives a very slight sketch of the Companion^, an , 
Lire, “ some author, have maintained that the coteries of workmg mwom gave nse to the 
irderof Freemasons.” ‘ Unfortunately, he afford no clue to she ids ntity of these autho. , , 
ind I have been unable to trace them. Besuchet ob •rves that in 1 toe 
opinion in France was, that “ England only restored to her what toe had air dy borrowed, 

• SLLoae. This vori has no English equivalent, and I have therefore coined one. See 
next chapter. 

•Lee Compagnons du Devoir, p. 7. 

* C. G. Simon Etude Hi-torique et Morale sur Oompagnonage. 

*C. W. Heckethorn, The Secret Societies of Ail Age. and Countries, vol. in, p. U. 

•C. A. Thory, Acte Latomorum, p. 301. 

i j. c. Beauche t, Pr4ds HistoHque de l’Ordrt de la Pranoma^onnerie, p. B. 
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in jmnch w it k probable, according to a mat* of authorities and tradition*, that Free* 
aufourj in its three first or symbolic degrees, is of French origin.” Beenohct then s'-o 
lets th> natter drop; and nowhere bans I met with any serious attempt to examine tho 
craf . gi -, ds of Franco from a Masonic point of view. 

Although French historians ooald nndonbtedly hare made ont a good and plausible 
case if they had wished to do so, it is not by any mean* probable that their thoory wonld 
have been unavailable. Tho abject of this and the next chapters is to place the known 
(acts fairly before tho reader; to trace the craft guilds of Franco (as nearly as may be) fror 
their infancy to their final abolition by the States General during the first Revolution; and 
to record all that I hare been able to loam with reference to the Compiniomge. 

In any attempt to follow tho rise and progress of the craft guilds of France it is con- 
stantly necesmry to bear in mind that, until comparatively recent time*, France never was 
a homogeneous state, and that a theory relating to one portion of that country might o 
quire many modifications before being applicable to another. Craanr certainly for* an 
divided into thw, very distinct nationality which he distinguished us Gallia Belgica, 
Gallia Aquitania, and Gallia Propria or Celtics, The Aqnitani, it is supposed, wore of 
African origin, and came from Spain; the Belg® were Ten ton*, and their language and 
custom* were Gothic ; and the Celts (called by the Romans GaJli) were the original inhabi- 
tants, whose descendants are now fonnd in Galicia and Brittany. There con be no donbt 
that the manners and customs of these races were very distinct, and ven Roman civiliza- 
tion failed to affect them all alike. Later on we find the Celts themselves divided into 
three classe s: Galli Comsti, becanse they wore long hair; Galli Braccati, because they 
donned breeches; and Galli Togati, because they had adopted the Roman toga ’iui that 
Roman civilization did obtain a very deep and lasting hold on all cissy is evident from 
the fact, that in spite of the nltimate subjugation of the country by the German tribes, all 
the dialects and language* which were at different times and places known and used have 
merged into u derivative of the Latin tongue, and that few traces of them remain except 
in Brittany. Nor is this of m snt date : a few Gothic chronicle- exist of the time of the 
Carlovingian dynasty; but even then the idiom of the people intuit have bean im-m, as 
immediately afterward we find the Gothic vernacnlar has disappt&red, and see France 
broadly divided into Lar.gm d’Oe and langw. <TOui, both being corruptions of the Latin 
— the one bearing a greater affinity to the Spanish, and the other to tho I vuch of the 
present day. Although the Langw <TOui ultimately conqnered, i is natural, seeing that 
it was the idiom of Paris and the conrt, yet the distinction was maintained till well within 
the sixteenth century, and municipal documents of the previous centnry were in the sou 
of France still written in the Provangal tongue. 

The colonies of the Greeks on the Mediterranean coast, for instance, Marseille*. 600 B.C., 
cannot be quite excluded from considerat ion in viewing the sabaeqnent infinence of 
political events on the institutions of GauL 

Ro man civilization had obtained a firm footing throughont the conntiy for ages before 
the first invasions of the barbarians, Constantine the Great (306-336) divided it into sev- 
enteen provinces, six of which were consular, and eleven under presidents who raided in 
the capital cities. Many districts were then and previously celebrated for the very products 
which now constitute their staple industries; md at the present day splendid ruins snli 
testify to the opulence of their citizens. 

During the lattei part of the fourth century the invasion of Gallic territory by the 
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German* became of constant occurrence; but the triboe did not mowed in effecting at any 
time a per mane nt footing. On the fret day of the year 405, however, the Rhine waa ereemd 
by a hoot of barbarian* — Al*n* y Sueviuns, Vandal*, and BnrgumLan*- -w ho never retraced 
their ctrpe, but p— "g through the country like an avalanche, di*peraod in Spain. Many 
of their warriors remained behind in France, chiefly in the aonthern partt , and eettled in 
the country dirtrict*, having pillaged the citie* en route , but by no mean* destroy fd them. 
The barbarian* *oon became the alliee of the Roman*, and, from preserving their own 
nmg«« and customs, indnding their di«like to a town life, only added one more ingredient to 
the complex material* of the Gallio structure. In 428 the Franks penetrated a* far a* the 
Somme, but wen repulsed by Aetius. They ultimately settled in the country, chiefly in 
the north central provinces. The Visigoths also jffected a aettlement; but like all the other 
nibmitted to a faint coating of civilization, and became the allies of the Roman*. So mnch 
waa thia the cuae, that in 451 wo find all these tribe*, and more especially the Viegotl 
ander Theodoric, uniting with the Gaul* and Rominui under Aetiu*, to confront th drea 
Attila at Orleim*: they obliged him to raise the siege of that city, and on the plain* of 
Chdlons-sur-Marns inflicted upon him the only check which the “ Scourge of God ever 
received. From that date France proper suffered no fresh invasion of barbt.rians, except 
some additions of Frank* to their brethren already domiciled in Gaul, and the aubscqnint 
incursions and partial conquests of the Normans some centuries later. 

The Franks who had thus become a part of the Gallic su.tion gradually grew in strength 
»s the Roman Empire tottered to its fall, and declaring war upon the Roman governor* of 
the soil, finally vanquished them. In 486 Chlodowig, King of the Salii n Frank* i, defeated 
at Soision*, Siagrin* the last Roman governor of Gaul. Thn* perished the Roman 
domination in France, but not necessarily the Roman civilization.' The conqueror* had 
for three generation* been neighbor* and allies of Rome, although they hai probably not 
conformed to any great extent with the Roman customs They dready looked npon the 
conntry ae their home; many warrior must have been natives of it, and there wonlc oe no 
desire to ntterly devastate it The war was not one of ruthlees extermination. The legions 
were driven ont, bnt the cities remained. They were repeatedly pillaged by the \ ictors, 
bnt they were not destroyed; the citizen* were haimi led, and doubtless many of them killed, 
but the basi* of civilized life was untonched: the Teuton*, tree to their nsture, retired to 
the conntry district*, leaving the cities to recover from their losses, and to accumulate 
fresh hoard* which might serve a* the *poil of some future foray. 

Haring defeated the Roman*, the Mt roringian dynasty, or race of Clovis, proceeded to 
impose ite authority on all the other tribes settled in Gaul; and before the death of Childeric 
III., the last of the line, in 752 Gaul had become practically the kiagdom of the Franks, 
or France; although, a* mnrt be evide nt, the inhabitants were by no mean* m«nly Frank 
but composed of representative of all the tribes that had ever effected a settlement. In 
the cities the inhabitants hart probably changed very little, and preserved their manner*, 
custom#, and language. If this were not ro, at the present day the language at France 
would be some Teutonic dialect The German conqnerors avoided the towns. Even Pam, 
which became the capital of the Merovingian (and all succeeding) kings, wt seldom in- 

1 Dr. Chepmell says: “The barbarian* commonly allowed their conquered subject* to retain the 
ctomon or civil law; but they themselves were only bound by their own unwritten cu items, which 
grew up into what was called the common law ” (A Short Course of History, 3d series, 1857, voL L, 
p. 135). 
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habited by them, which ia evident from a perusal of the monkish chronicle* of the tune, *o 
ably reproduced by Aug. Thierry. ! Thoee chromols* contain the account of the king* and 
nobles of the first race, their wives and concubine their wars and treaties; and the kings 
are constantly represented aa living on their huge tana. 

Tht cities thus left to themselves appear, on the departure of their Roman governors, to 
have immediately formed a species of repnblicaa government. The materials were all there, 
and only required re-arrangement A large part of the police of tho province- had alwaye 
b, an entrusted by the Homan* to the citisens, although everything remained jubssrvient 
to the governor. On hie dwuppearanoe, it was mmply neoearary to place the executive 
authority in the handn of thoeo who already exorcised it aa his lientenante. The priests and 
b isho ps naturally took a prominent part in this new system, which was probably based 
apon tho trade orgamaition of the Romani. Those collegia, which consisted of more than 
one trade, appear to have split up into their several component parts, and their i (acted 
officer* to have formed, together with tho heads of the clergy, a munkip J council. As 
they olr- dy oxercined the petty police of the towns, they now added to thei. dntie i magi 
tend function*, and the imperial prerogative of levying taxi , It is evident, iron all 
documents that have come down to us, that the c ities of Franco, np to the time of Char- 
lemagne, were veritable republics; and also that the divisions into craft guild* existed from 
very early times. To reprodnee all the testimony on this point would be an endless labor: 
a few qnotatiori. from careful writers and authentic documents must therefore suffice. 

“ In 406 the »11ans, Suevians, Vandal*, end Burgundians overran Oanl from north to 
sonth, yet in 437 Amiens had quite recovered, and was a considerable town. 

« n m , morn especially in the outh and in the cities that the tradition* of the pas 
were perpetuated. The conntry districts had been invaded by the men and usage* of 
Germany, but the cities, a ojoura in which was avoided by the barbarian preserved their 
fiomaa population. 1 and even a portion of their ancient civil and political institutions. 
In 462 the games in the circns were still celebrated at Arles.” * 

“ In the fifth century the history of the holy hermit Ampelius, who lived at Cimees, 
mentions the consul or chief of the locksmiths, * 

« Alaric IL, in 506, gave a code of law# for hi* Gallo-Roman subject* of Aquitain and 
Narbonue (Bre iarum Alariojanum).”* 

“ In the year 585 Gontrar visited Orleans; all the inhabitants came out to meet him, 
bearing their flags and banners." * 

“ In 629 Dagobert established i fair in Par' for the merchants, foreigners as well aa 
natives. It took place yearly on the 9th October, and listed four weeks.”’ 

“ The ’alcera are mentioned in the ordinances of Dagobert, 630.” * 

’ Aug. Thierry, RAit* des Tsmps Mi rovingiens, 1840. 

• Aug. Thierry, Becueil des Monuments inedits de I’Histoire du Tiers fctut, 1850, p. iii. 

•M. E. Levasseur, Histoir des Classes Ouvridr*-* en Franc®, vol. L, p. 188. 

« Lacroix et 8er4, 1** Moyeu Age et la Renaiasan,’ , vol. iii., Article “ A. A. Mont.il, Corporation 
des Metiers," p. 4. 

• A. Thierry, Reeiw des Merovingiens, p. 241. AWic IL, King of the West Goths was 

is contemporary of ClovK King of the Franks, by whom he was defeated and shin near Poitiers. 

•Leviseeur, vol. i., p. 184, 

'Ibid., p. 163. 

' Lacroix et Seri, lot eit. 
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•i ^ (ixtj-fiTe yean Treves «u uck«d Ilf® time*, and from 447 to 742 Orleans «u bo* 
■wood bight time* * 1 

“ A last will and testament axisti in Paris (Testamentum Erminetfcendis) date <f TOO, 

drawn up according to the pore Roman law. t> t 

“ The title of Patrician ( tisted in Bnrgnndj till the close of the .’m dymw' j (*5-). 

“A capitulary of Charlemagne decrees that the corporation of baker* shall be main- 
tained in full efficiency in the pro* incre, and an edict of 664 mentions the guild of gold- 
smiths.”* 

«« Undor tho two Frank dynasties, Roman life and barbarian lift distinct, but on » he 
same soil, exist side by side, and so to speak, merge into each other.” * 

<< | n the ninth century a distinction was habitually made between the districts where 
judgment was given according to the Roman law and the districts where a cause was judged 
by some other law.”* 

“ A legal distinction existed till th» tenth century between the Frank?; and the I - - 

“The inhabitants of Rheim preserve* in the twelfth century the recollection *f the 
Roman origin of their municipal council. The citixen s of Mete prided themselves on hav- 
ing exercised civil rights before the dnchy of Lorraine existed; they used to say, 4 Lor- 
raine i« yonng and Met* old.* At Lyons, Bonrges and Bonlogne the citizens maintained 
that there had existed for those cities a right of free jnsti 3 an administration beforo 
France became u kingdom. Arles, Marseilles, Perigenx, AngoulOme. and . ven smaller 
cities in the south that had been mere castles under tin Roman Empire, believed their 
^mi-republican organisation to be anterior to the Frankish conquest, and to all the 
feudal oldingi of the Middle Age# Touiorn gave itself a capital after the model of 
Romo.”* 

« i n the fourteenth century Charier the Bald decre-d that false coiners hould ht pun- 
ished according to the Roman law in all such places win re this law was still in force. 

“ Th* Gallo-Roman cities had pre erved their muricipal government under the domi- 
nation of the barbarians.” 14 

44 The working clause s owe to the Roman institution not only their development, but, 
so to speak, their very existence.” 11 

“ The true origin of the corporation is found in the racial life of the Romans, and 
amongst the vanquished Oanls, who always formed the principal population in the cities, 
and faithfully preserved nnder their new masters the remembrance and traces of their 
ancient organization.” 14 

“ In the majority of cities the organization of the craft guild preceded that of 
commune: the proof of it is, that in almost all the commnnt the political system and the 
election of magistrates were based on the division of the citizens into trade corporations. 

<< i n the south the trade guilds followed the same development as the communes; 
although onlv recognized feudally in the twelfth and thirteenth centnries, they existed 
from me immemorial. Surv' .als of the old Roman organization, the corporations sought 

'Lev8s??ur t voL i. . p. 108. Thierry, p. 810. Ib 

‘uhs. Ouin-Lttcroix, Histoire de« Anciennn Corporations d’Arta et Metiers, p. & 

* A. Thierry, Rteits des Merovitu-ienn, p. 813. 4 : bid-, p <24. 

'Jbid., p. 05. • JbW., p. 11. 

•Luvssseur, Histoire d es Class' sOuvneres en France, voL i., p. 188. 

'• A. Thierry, p. 19. " L * ,VSS!( ur - voL L > P- B 

"Ibid, p. 104. "Ibid., p. 193. 
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refug* in the church, end • tamed to publio life and independence at that period when 
order commerced to be established in tike 'elation* between the commune, the feudal lord, 
and tN Church.” ' 

'* I, -man elril architecture, indnWry, art— in one word, the whole Roman tradition— 
wa* pet. >tuat> i in France till the tenth century. £ren thr German conqnerore, whilst 
pmming thoir own national .nws, customs, and natgM, accepted the Gallic industry 
much a* th*>y for ad it'’ 1 

“ The Middle Agw invented nothing, but they gathered together from the preceding 
Civilisation it* tradition*, of which they carefully proaerred *h ? memory; and in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries the industries (till flonruheu which had created tho opn- 
lence of Roman Gad. generally in the my diatricta which had given them birth.” * 

“ It wnnld he possible to find traces of the gold*, nth** guild amoun t the Gaol* ere? 
since the Komnn occupation-”* 

The above quotations, taken from independent sources, may fairly be detcribed as rop 
resenting the general opinion of all French writer 1 who hare devoted any special attention 
to this subject; but entirely apart from the weight of their ant aority, the fact* they adduce 
must go for to show the grout probability of a virtual and direct dercent from the Roman 
colleges and municipalities to the French twlev guilds and communes of the early Middle 
Ages.* 

In corroboration of this view it may he mentioned, that in Franco many Roman cdiflooe 
•till exist in a complete date of prewmtion; not, a* k where, men mint; showing that, 
in spite of the incursion* and conqnesta of tho Gothic hordes, some cities were never de- 
stroyed, or even deserted for a sufficient length of time to entail thow decay. At Rh, im* 
a triple arch of Homan construction is still used as one of the city gates, the Port'de 
Mari'; Arles, nnder Con tantine the metropolia of Gaul, poawseei, besides the ruins of the 
amphitheatre and two temple-,, a Roman triumphal arch in excellent preservation, and at 
Nimee the far-famed maiton carrie, 76 feet in length, 39 in height and breadth, with 
twenty-six eolnmuR, each standing 27 feet from the ground, is in almost as good a condition 
as when erected in honor of Caius und Lncins Gear, the grandsons of Angnstu* Fur- 
thermore the town has an amphitheatre nearly ns huge a* that of Rome itself, and in for 
better conservation.* It in unnecessary to multiply evidence, but the illnstrations given 
could easily be supplemented. 

T’nder the first dynasty, we thus find the Roman cities of France rc olved into little 
republics, the internal government of which was based npon that of the trade corporation 
There is no direct proof obtainable that these corporations were the descendants, in nn- 
oroken continuity, of the Roman colleges, though tho balance of probability seems to affirm, 
it Bnt with the second, or C ,»rlovingmn dynasty, of which the redoubtable Pepin the little 
waa the fonnder, came a new order of things. This masterful nice immediately began to 
<ednce the country to a more perfect unity and dependence on the central authority — a 

1 j. B aou’lf r et Ad. Ricard, De» Multi de Pierre, etc., dt Montpelier, p. 16. 

* Monteil, HUtoire de ('Industrie Fransatas, Preface by C. Touandre, p. 78. •Ibid., p. 78. 

‘Lacroix et Serf , Le Moyen A gt; et la Reoal-sance, voL in., Article “Ferd. Serf, rOrffvrerie,” 

p. 80 . 

•Aug. Thierry, in chapter v. of his work “ RWt* des Merovinpiens," traces the gradual trans- 
formation of the Itoraan corporations into the municipalities of the Middle Ages. He gives » very 
oomph te picture, hut much too elaborate for quotation. It is probably the beet t -mmaiy of the sub- 
ject that has yet appeared. • Fullarton’s Gaaetteor of the World. 
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proo— which «m fully realised under Charlemagne. The town* wen obliged, equally 
with the (hid twin* of the barbarians, to submit to the iu prime control; and although they 
praservad their iuusrnal organisation and (till excraisod the municipal authority, it waa 
.inly in aubordmatiou to thv royal Ik .tenant! and governor*, to whom waa entrusted the 
dispt ^atiou of all the highest functiona of government and justice, The trade . oiiu* 
retained tie ynater part of their previou* importance and were deftly woven into the new 
But Charlemagne, with the appoint neut of nontenants throughout hia empire, 
bad laid the foundation* of the Feudal »ystom; it ouly needed it weak hand at tlr rudder 
(or the** officers to arrogate to themselves the function* which they had previously oxercisod 
iu the king's name; and this really occurred on the death of Lonis the Debonnaire, 840. 
Under his feeble successors, the feudal system sprang into existence with wonderful celerity; 
and, as under this system a feudal lord was everywhere necessary, we find the cities subject 
either to the bishop or the lord punmonnto Gradually a aeries of ntruggie* began on the 
part of the municipalities to recover their former independence — struggles in which the citi- 
sens were sometimes aided by the clergy against their lord paramount, sometime* by a 
aughborh" ; potentate against their biahopa, and sometimes by the royal power against 
both. 

Philippi le Bel (1285-1314) notoriously made nse of the commune* to check the power 
of the nobility, und with such success, that ii the thirteenth century wi find the cities 
everywhere poe sod of their privileges — self-governing, self-tuxing, but subservient to the 
royal authority, represented by the king’s lieutenants. 

The craft guilds also about this dm at ahle to produce documents confirming and 
settling their ancient privileges, and the varion fees uud fine* which had previously ac- 
crued to the feudal lords are uow payable to the king. Levaartur places the “ beginning 
of the end” of these rtruggk i iu the eleveuth century. 1 

But as I have already pointed ont, this general sketch of the rise of the municipalities, 
tad therefore of the craft guilds, would probably not apply to every city of the empire*. 
Iu the north especially, where the German element wua strongest, many modifications 
might be expected; and still more* so in Normandy, which, tn the ninth centnry, was ex- 
posed to all the incidents of a fresh invasion of the turbarkins. In these districts it is 
possible that the German spirit of association for mnturil support — the guild syftem — may 
have much infinenced the development of the handicraft- and municipalities; bnt whether 
this spirit had Roman to (edition? or not to hnild upon, the ultimate effect was the tame. 
The craft guilds of the north are not to be dintinguiahed in the thirteenth centnry from 
those of the south, hnt differ in many important respects from those of Germany — tho 
mstitntion of 1 craft ’ consult provosts, and prud’hommes being one of the most striking. 
All the. officers appear in Germany to have been rep uced by one sole master, who w&s 
elect- i annually, ind their functions and dntieis bear little or no resemblance to hie. 
Amongst the cities in the north which, at an early date achieved a virtual independence, 
may be mentioned Le Mans, 1072; Cnmbrei, 1076; and Beauvais, 1099.* This complete 
agreement in the thirteenth and fonrteenth centuries between the institutions of the north 
and south (except in minor and nnimportant matters), in spite of the differences of nation- 
ality and oven of language, can only be acconnted for by n continuous and gradual reaction 
of one district on the other ; and render the words of Ang. Thierry most pposite, 
“The corporations arose equally with the commune* from an application of the guild 

1 Leraaseur, Histolre d«s Classes Ouvridres en France, vol L p. lte. Ibid., p. 186. 
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system to something pre-existing — to the corporations or colleges of workmen of Roman 
origin.’” 

In Paris the rise of the municipality is cnaracterized by a singular feature — the gov- 
ernment of the city being vested not in the delegates of all the guilds, but in the officers 
of one huge guild only, that of the Parisian Hanse. It is, however, well to bear in mind 
that the Hanse was not only the chief source of the opulence and prosperity of the capital, 
but also in conrse of time came to include all the well-to-do citizens. 

At the period when history first affords ns any definite pictnre of this association, we 
meet with it under the name of the Alarchands de I’eau de Paris, and later simply as 
Marchands de I’eau , and it possessed a monopoly of the commerce of the Seine within cer- 
tain limits above and below the city. No ship could enter this territory without taking 
into partnership, and sailing nnder the protection of, one of the members of the company; 
otherwise all its cargo was confiscated. In return for lending his name, the Paris mer- 
chant had the option either of taking over half the freight at cost price, or of selling such 
goods as were intended for Paris under his own auspices, and halving the net profits. 
Furthermore, no goods were allowed to proceed beyond Paris, if the Paris merchants 
thought them suitable, and required in that city. Such an arrangement appears abso- 
lutely impossible to onr present ideas; no wonder the Paris merchants grew rich ! They 
were enabled to secure all the profits of extensive trading without the risk attending it, 
their own capital not being called into requisition. The head of this association was called 
the provost of the merchants, and he very early assumed all tho functions of a mayor of 
the city, even collecting the taxes until the reign of Louis IX. (1226-1270). For this guild 
the French writers also claim a Roman origin, and all agree in considering it the direct 
successor of the Nantes Parisiaci. The only grounds, apparently, for this belief being its 
great antiqnity, many acts mentioning “ that man’s memory runneth not to the contrary ” 
(qu’il West mimoire du contraire );* and the fact that a corporation of Nautea did exist 
under the Romans, also that in the reign of Tiberius Caesar they erected an altar to Jupiter, 
which was found, in the eighteenth century, on the spot now occupied by the Hotel do 
Ville. It bears the following inscription: ' 

“ TIB . casare . 

A VO . IOVI OPTVM 
HAXSVHO . . . . M 
NAVTA5 PARI8IACI 
PVBLICK . P08IERV 

. TO ” 

The earliest docnment in which this company is legally recognized bears date A. D. 1121, 
wherein Louis VI. grants certain privileges which had previously vested in him, and in 
which it is treated as an already ancient institution . 1 * * 4 These privileges were confirmed in 
1170 by Louis VII., and once more in 1192 by Philippe Auguste.* This society appears 
shortly afterwards under another name, whilst still retaining its ancient fluvial jurisdiction 

1 Lacroix et Seri, Le Moyen Age et la Renaissance, Article ‘ ‘ Monteil , Corporations de Metiers,” p. 5. 

' Introduction by G. C. Lavergne (1879) to Memoire 4 Consulter sur V Existence des Six Corps, etc., 
by Delacroix (1776). 

* Levasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvner en France, vot I, p. 22. * Ibid., p. 193. 

* Lavergne, Introduction to Delacroix, Mimoire 4 Consulter sur l’Existence des Six Corps, p. 7. 
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—viz., that of the ifarchands, or Six Corps de Paris. These six bodies were the cloth- 
workers ( drapicrs ), grocers (epicirrs), mercers (mercicrs), hatters ( bonnetiers ), farriers 
(pelletiers), and goldsmiths ( orfhres ). These six corps then constituted the municipality; 
each corps elected biennially its master and wardens (gardes); each of these masters became 
successively juge, consul, and finally Echevin Je la ville de Paris. They were regarded as 
the most distinguished citizens, and became ipso facto ennobled, taking the title of esquire 
(ecuyer); their provoHt 'assuming that of chevalier.' Levasseur (p. 482) is of opinion that 
these guilds were not descended from the Hanse, but he gives no reasons, and is directly 
opposed by all other writers. 

All the remaining trades and crafts of Paris seem to have arisen much in the same 
manner as those of the other cities of the kingdom, and of some, very ancient records are 
still in existence. The jewellers were organized as early as the time of r igobert (628, 629) 
by St Eloi,' recognized by a royal charter (traditional) in 768, and their privileges con- 
firmed in a capitulary of Charles the Bald (846).* The Dktionnarius of Jean de Garlande 
— in the second half of the eleventh century — enumerates four classes of workers in gold 
(aurifabrorum industria) — viz., the coiners ( nummularii ), enamellers (firmacularii), 
goblet m»ker ( cipharii ), and the goldsmiths properly so called (aurifabri).' In 1061, 
Philippe I. granted privileges to the candlcmakers,’ and in 1160 Lonis VII. conceded no 
less than five trades in fief to the wife of Yves Laccohre.’ The ancient customs of the 
butchers are mentioned in 1162, and confirmed by Philippe Augustus in 1182.* In 1182 
the furriers and clothworkers were also the objects of his benevolence. * Of the butchers, 
Levasseur * says that already at the beginning of the twelfth centnry the date of their ori- 
gin was unknown, and a charter of 1134 speaks of their old-established stalls. In conrse of 
time these stalls were limited to a fixed number and became hereditary (like the Roman 
corporation of butchers),’ forming a most thorough monopoly. So strong was the guild 
of bntchers, that on several occasions, when neighboring landowners wished to erect mar- 
kets on their own property, the king was induced by the monopolists to forbid tlicir erec- 
tion, or to confine the number of new stalls within a very small limit 

But this excessive power of the trades guilds naturally gave rise to varions abuses, and 
it seems that after the reign of Philippe Anguste even the provost became venal, and in 
consequence the collection of the taxes was taken ont of his hands by Louis IX., who, in 
1258, appointed Etienne Boilcau provost of Paris.’ Under this new arrangement the vari- 
ous craft guilds and general administration of the city came under the supervision of the 
provost of Paris; but the governance of the six corps and the fluvial jurisdiction still remained 
with the provost of the merchants. In spite of this, in 1305 tile six corps were so strong, 
that nnder their provost, Marcel, they were enabled to dictate to the young regent of France 
the impeachment of his ministers, the liberation of the King of Navarre, and the appoint- 
ment of a council of four bishops, twelve knights, and twelve bourgeois to assist the Dau- 
phin.’ This victory mnst have rankled in the minds of the sovereigns of France; for in 

1 Lavergne, Introduction to Delacroix, Memoire d Consulter sur l’Existence des Six Corps, p. 7. 

* Ante, p. 113. Eloi at the time b- organized this craft was himself a goldsmith, and Master ot 
the Mint. It was not till some years afterwards that he was created a bishop; nor did ne even 
take orders until after the latter appointment. 

* Lacroix et Sere, Le Moyen Age et la Renaissance, Article “ Monteil, Corporations de M6tiers,”p.31. 

'Ibid., p. 32. 'Ibid., p. 4. ’Levasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvridresen France, vol. t, p. 103. 

’G. B. Depping, Livre des Metiers d'Etienne Boileau, Introduction, p. 44. * Ibid., p. 81. 

’ Levasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvridres en France, vol. i., p. 400. 
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1383 Charles VI., believing himself to be irreaiatible after hia defeat of the Flemish at 
Rooeebeck, abolished the municipality altogether; suppressed the prevoti of the merchant*, 
tr ansfer ring the remnant of its jurisdiction to the prevot d* Paris ; interdicted all trade fra- 
ternities, and forbade the craftsmen in general to hare any other chiefs than those appointed 
by himself. He had, however, overestimated his power: the guilds did not disband; the 
butchers were the first to be legally reinstated in 138 f; the others follow* suit; and i 
1411 the municipality itself was restored. 1 Ultimately the provost of Paris was suppressed, 
and the provost of the merchants recovered the whole of his former authority, which, in 
spite of many temporary reverses, continued in full force until the great revolution at the 
end of the eighteenth century.* 

The restrictive privileges of the Hanse were not destined to so prolonged an existence. 
Other cities on the Seine and its tributaries established similar organizations as a counter- 
poise; this led to constant bickerings, reprisals, and law-suits, so that in 1461 the privi- 
leges of all Wmiw societies were annulled, and in 1672 the fraternity itself was abolished. 
As we know that the six corps existed for upward of two centuries subsequently, this would 
tend to bear out Levasseur’s assertion that the Hanse and the six corps were separate 
bodies; but on the other hand, they may have been one and the same body with two dis- 
tinctive functions, of which one only was suppressed. A lasting memento of the Hanse is 
preserved in the escutcheon of tie city of Paris, which carries a ship under full sail in 
chief. 

Under what title the earliest trade guilds exercised their authority it is now impossible 
to accurately determine. It may have been the inherent right in any body of men to settle 
their own line of conduct, provided such conduct obtained the general approbation of their 
fellow citizens. Subsequently, in the feudal ages, the consent of the lord paramount was 
abs lutely essential to the validity of their statutes;* whilst, in the l-artea-i-h century, the 
trade guilds could not legally exist without the king's express appruv l of t'aeii rules and 
regulations.* The first serious attempt to introduce order and uniformity into these cor- 
porations was made in the latter half of the thirteenth century by Etienne Boileau, provost of 
Paris, during the reign of St Louis. In his Libre des Metiers he has tabulated the usages of a 
hundred craft guilds of Paris. Many important guilds are missing, such as the butchers, the 
tanners, glaziers, and others. Still it affords a comprehensive view of the internal economy 
of these bodies. But it is evident that, although this code treats solely of the royal do- 
mains, the king’s authority was not even yet necessary to the letter of the statutes; he 
appointed a general master over each craft or group of crafts, who ruled in his name: but 
the statutes themselves, as given by Boileau, are merely affidavits of the workmen as to 
their usages and customs. From internal evidence it is abundantly clear (as pointed out 
by Depping in his introduction) that Boileau’s method was to call before him representa- 
tive men of each craft, who stated what had been usual and cup + '"nary, which testimony 
was then recorded, and became the standard for future referen In some cases the very 
statutes contain such words as, “ Master X., of such a craft, stai a that the customs had 

i Levasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvridres en France, vol. i., pp. 409-411. 

* Depping, Livre des Metiers d’Etienne Boileau, Introduction, p. 86. 

■Levasseur, voL i., p. 296. 

4 Ouin-Lacroix, Histoire des Anciennes Corporations d’Arte et Metiers, p. 5. 

4 Lacroix et 8er6, Le Moyen Age et la Renaissance, Article “ Monteil, Corporation* de Metiers,’ 

p. 18. 
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always been m follow*. ” The code oontains no certified approve! I j tug, or even by 
Boilean.' 

The statute* of rarion* trades in other cities, which have b.*>n handed down to us, are 
chiefly of later date, and are all stamped with the approval of some higher authority. In 
their general tenor they resemble those of Boileau. As in all trade unions the primary 
intention of the craftsmen seems to have been a laudable one, viz. , to insure good workmen, 
by insisting on a previous apprenticeship; able masters, by providing for a masterpiece as a 
test of skill; good work, by appointing a certain number of officers to make periodical and 
unexpected visits to the workshops, and by forbidding these shops to bo otherwise than open 
to the street, or the work to be carried on by candle-light That these institutions de- 
teriorated in course of time, and became the frame-work of a system of trade monopoly, is 
only the natural consequence of the perversity of our human nature. 

Before summarizing the principal regulations of these guilds, it will be well to once 
more call attention to my previous statement, viz., that in a country so diversified as France 
in its internal relations, no absolute uniformity existed or could be expected to exist The 
following description must therefore only be accepted as a general guide. 

No man could exercise any craft or calling unless he had been apprenticed to it and 
received as master. 

The apprentice was required to be of legitimate birth and a Catholic; and in certain dis- 
tricts he had to prove his identity, that he was of good and honest conduct, and that he had 
never been under any judicial sentence. 

The apprenticeship usually commenced at an age varying from twelve to eighteen years; 
it lasted from two to twelve years, and seven years was a very general term. 

The master was at liberty to receive him with or without premium, as he chose. In 
some codes it is quaintly put that he may take him for pay— if he can get it (si avoir It 
pout). 

In most trades the master was only allowed to receive one apprentice at a time, the avowed 
reason being, that the instruction of the youth thus became better assured; but it is obvious 
that this regulation tended to limit the number of admissions to the craft, and to secure 
an easier monopoly for the families of those who were already masters. Of a similar nature 
was a proviso that a master’s sons, nephews, and even the sons of his wife bom in lawful 
marriage, did not count; of these he might receive as many as he liked. In some in- 
stances be was allowed to take a second apprentice btefore the first had quite completed 
his term. 

In very early times, and in some trades, an apprentice who had served his full time ap- 
parently became master at once, provided he ould prove his efficiency. In Boileau’s code 
of the masons, plasterers, etc., it is provided that the master might have as many assistants 
and servants as he ileased, provided he instructed them in no part of the mystery; i.e., in 
no trade usages and st.-rets: and the apprentice who had served his time was brought before 
the master of the craft and sworn on the saints to keep the craft and all points thereof. But 
it is evident that, under such circumstances, the assistants were only fit to undertake very 
common and non-technical work, and that the state of things thus pictured could only last 


1 In the Livre des Metiers, Boileau’s name is written Boiliaue. By other writers of different 
dates, it is given as Boyleaa, Boiliaue, Stephanus Boileue, Stephan. Bibensaquam, and Steph. Boit- 
leaue. The authorities of the British Museum have struck out a line for themselves, unauthorized 
br any work I have met with: they make it Boulea*- 
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so long m the master and his apprentice sufficed ol thamselvc for all the finer work. As 
soon at trade in general developed, the need of .killed u matants most have made itself felt; 
hence we find a new grade instituted— that of the journeyman. Thi- further tended to the 
monopoly of the r .den, as it lengthene d the term of probation. 

The npprentict ueing free became a journeyman; variously called aide, eompagnon, valet, 
carld, garfon , etc. Jt does not appear to have been absolutely prescribed that in this stage 
he should travel the country, the Mutes usually confining themselves to insisting upon hii 
working for a certain nnmber of y< i as in the pay of other mastera. As a matter of fact, 
however, the jonmryman did take advantage of this portion of his career to see the world, 
working for fhort periods with the various masters in the towns which he vr ited; making, 
as he called it, “ his tonr of France.” To him in this object, .od for other reasoM 
that will be commented npon in the next chapter, the very curious organization of the 
Vompanionage was instituted. 

Before attaining to the master’s privileges the workman or empagnon waa required to 
tohieve a masterpiece. And here, again, we meet with a angular inst'tution, of which 
there is no sign elsewhere. As we shall soon see, there may havo been many reasons which 
rendered it difficult for the workman to undergo this ordeal. In that case he was allowed 
to make a less onerous masterpiece, and received the title of perpetual companion. With 
this qualification he was allowed to work in bie own chamber for his own account, bnt 
was prohibited from opening a shop or employing other workmen. 1 

The achievement of the masterpiece w is the crowning point of the workman's career: 
and the precantions to obviate fraud were very revere. The nature of the test was decided 
by the authorities of the craft, and sometime j the execution entailed months of labor. The 
workman had to perform every operation under the immediate surveillance of the jndges 
in a locked chamber; and no friends or acquaintance were allowed to approach him lest 
they might assist him with dvioe. If he failed to satisfy his superiors, he whs debarred 
from trying again for a certain period, sometimes for ever; and nntil he had passed the 
nece-mry examination, he could not exercise the trade on his own account. Laudable in 
its inception a this institution appears, it soon became the most powerful bnttress of the 
masters’ monopoly. The tests were so chosen as to entail an enormous expense, although 
perhaps little skill, in their execution; whilst the workman was further hampered by the 
necessity of paying high fees to the craft court, and providing extravagant banquets for the 
masters of the trade. If the poor journeyman was „ot ruined in his endeavor to pass the 
ordeal; if, in spite of all hindrances, he rose to the position of magi' r, the other masters 
lad at least the satisfaction of knowing that, in conseqnence of th< heavy strain on his 
resources, he mnst begin business in a very small way indeed. The relations of masters were 
exempt from these vexatious regulations. No apprenticeship, jonmey work, or masterpiece 
was required of them, and their fees weir incomparably lighter. Louandre * must be my 
sole authority for the almost incredible fact that masters have been known to procure the 
mastership for their sons at the age of four years ! 

Apart from the fees payable to the guild, the judges, and the master or provost of the 
craft, whether elected by the craftsmen or appointed by the king, there were further sums 
dne to the municipality. The greater portion of the revenues of certain towns arose from 

• Monteil, Histoire de l'lndustrie Franjaw, Preface by Louandre, p. 22. 

'Ibid., p. 21. 
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the fines inflicted on the trade*. 1 Not was the unlucky candidate yet free to pnrsne his 
idling. In the feudal domains the lord of the manor stepped in and claimed his fees; in 
the ro* al domains the king received his -bare; and in some cases he wi nnder an oblige 
tion to pay a cortain yearly subsidy to his feudal lord. Under the feudal regime it was con- 
sidered that the lord was the master of the crafts, and none had a right to exercise their 
■wiling except nnder his authority and during his pleasure.* 

There wen also some trade -Montei) says a great number* — in hioh no Journeyman 
could obtain the mastership, not even by mnriying the daughter of a masu.'; but in which 
the masteranip was rigorously hereditary in the male line. The butcher of i’ariu were of 
this class. 

In other*, although the widow of a master conld exercise the handicraft during her 
widowhood, yrt, if she married a member of a different craft, her privileges were forfeited.' 

In the royal domain* the king had the right, on his acce*»ion, to appoint one new mas- 
ter in every trade of each district, without any special qualification being required. This 
right was sometimes arrogated on other occasions, such as hi- marriage, etc. In mart feudal 
territories the lord claimed nd exercised the ; sme right *ndin some cities the bishop also. 
This, although exce ively vexations to the masters who had gone through all the various 
lormalitie wi not of much use to the poor and skilful journeyman, yet it wai perhap an 
advantage to the ignor; it hnt well-to-do workman, as the appointment were virtually pnt 
up to the highest oiddtr, md formed no in considerable source of revenue to the aristocracy. 
This prerogative was often fanned ont; sometime i to an enterprising member of the partic- 
ular craft; at othere to a nobleman or favorite. The masters of the varioue trades “ who 
ruled the craft in the uamj of the king,” with whom we meet iu all Boileau’ statutes, were 
probably representatives of this class. Some were, at the same time, members of the royal 
household; thus the king’s pannetier (baker) ruled the Paris bakers; the grand bottler, 
the wine merchants?; the grand chamberlain, the tailors, and so on. In course of time 
there offices ware held by high nobles, who certainly did not perform any dntiei it all 
corresponding with their titles, and thu the posts became snug sinecures for royal 
favorites. 

Of all the masterpieces that of the cooks and restaurant-keepers must have been the 
leapt harassing. The test consisted in cooking a prt scribed repast, so that the proof of the 
pudding wai iterally in the eating ! 

There are occwdonai trace*. curious ceremonies in connection with the reception of 
new masters. Whether they were usual in all trades it is difficult to decide, as upon thi 
point historical records leave us very much in the dark. With the bakers of Pans the 
modus optrandi is thus described: “ On the day agreed upon the candidate leaves liis house 
followed by all the bakers of the city, and coming to the master of the bakers, presents to 
him a new jar full of nuts, saying, ‘Matter, I have done and accomplished my four years; 
behold tj pot fnll of nuts.’ Then the master of the bakers turning to the secretary ( ckre 
(crivav,) of the craft, demands to know if that is truly so. Upon receiving a reply in the 
affirm dve, the master of the bakers returns the jar to the candidate, who smashes it 

1 Monteil, HiMoire deei Fran^ai-, den Divers feat*, 4th edit., vol. ii., p. 181. 

* Depping, Pretace to Boileau, lie Livre des Metiers, p. 79. 

•Monteil, Histoira dea Frangais des Divers feats, 4th edit., vol. L, p, 181. 

• Ibid . , voL ii., p. 183. 
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agr ha wall, and— behold him muter 1” ' Thu ceremony appears to partake of the 
nature of aome fendal tenures; bnt if, aa may be aurmiaed, on the ame occasion the aspi- 
rant took the oath which was required of all masters at their reception, it bear* a striking 
likeness to the attestations of the Chinese, with perhaps a similar idea underlying it, equiv- 
alent to “May I be broken as this pot if I break my oath.” 

Another ceremony which will interest us more (as taking place at the reception of the 
millstone makers, who were classed in the same category as the stonemasons), is the 
following: 

A banqueting hall was prepared, and above that a loft, whither, whilst the masters were 
partaking of good cheer below, the yonngest accepted master, with a broomstick stuck 
into his belt in lien of a sword, oondncted the candidate. Shortly after, there issued there- 
from cries which never ceased, as though he were being cudgelled to death.* 

Great, and what would be called to-day vexations, restrictions were placed on the control 
of a master 's business. His workshop must be open to the street, that all passers-by might 
judge of the gennineness of his methods of work; he mnst carefully abstain from working 
after certain hours of the day, under the specions pretext that good work could only be 
produced by day-light; he must keep holy not only the 8abbath day, but many other days 
appointed by the church. The statntes of the tylers of Rouen in 1399* gives a very quaint 
reason why they should be especially careful in this matter. “ Masters and fellows ( varlets ) 
climbing often very high, put their bodies in great peril of life and limb, and for this 
reason owe to the laws of God and the Chnrch a greater respect than all other crafts.” 
The workman was required to be very careful not to infringe on the prerogative of an allied 
craft If he was a bootmaker he must not mend old boots like the cobbler, and woe to the 
cobbler who made a pair of new shoes. If he was a tavetiar (a perambulating cobbler), he 
must on no account even open a stall, but work on the premises of his employers. The 
quarrels in Paris between the purveyors of roast geese and the restaurant-keepers were 
chron ic, because the geese- venders continually and surreptitiously added other dishes to the 
savory bird which constituted their pika da resistance. For analogous rer xms the cooks and 
the hotel proprietors were constantly at war. 

Nevertheless there were some exceptions. For instance, the un* 1 ' dr or- were allowed 
to work at night Any contravention of these minute regulation! 1 - by a heavy 

fine; and the fines were apportioned in fixed ratios between th^- >. wardens or 

judges of the craft, the municipality, and the lord paramount Tl*i! ing feature 

between the French and the German guilds was the police of the fo. .ne masters, by 

a majority, elected at stated intervals from two to six or more of their class, who took, at 
different times and in different districts, various names, such as juris, jurands, consuls, 
gardes, prud’hommes, Schemas, etc., and at their head was the master or provost These 
inspectors, wardens, or assessors (for they united all these functions), were empowered to 
enter any master’s shop at any hour and inspect his goods; they were expected to make 
periodical and unlooked-for calls, and to bring before the provost any infraction of the 
rules. They presidod at the meetings of the craft, and decided, with the majority of 
masters present, upon the nature of the masterpiece to be required of a candidate for the 


1 Monteil, H isle-ire des Francis dm Divers fetaU. 4th edit., 1853, vol. i., p. 394. 
'Ibid., vol. ii., p. 130. 

1 Ouin-Lacroix, Histoire des Aacieonee CorporwUvns, etc., 1850, p. 343. 
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maatsnhip It wa* under their sye# alone that tin work ni o termed, and they alone 
were Judge* of ita merit*. Certain fee* were due to thorn for theea datie*; am) it ha* been 
innnuat d that their integrity wr> - not always above *u«picion. In ali thU it wou'.d appear 
the feliov raft* or eomj*»gnon* had no voice; iu>vertheiei* one instance to tit icntrr j ha* 
been handed down to u. In the register of consul* of the - ity of Montpe! 1 * * vr for the year 
1460, appear* amongit the cotuula of the stonemason* one Juhau Vaiopc *'.r, ■<-mpaig •on.' 
This ia probtibiy the exception which prove* the general ruio, Among ,.*c poi> i sgula 
tion* of the craft*, considerable importanc wa* attached to the mark which r ,, n A evr.-j 
artiaan was required to place on hi* work. Levameur says, ** goidamith*, doth- worker*, 
potters, cooper*, and marly every class of artiaan, poe- mod their stamp or private mark. 
The amemorc were also the depoaitarie* of the common seal of the craft, and they placed 
it on all article* inspected by them.” ' 

In can of overt opposition or pornstent contumacy to the rulers of the craft, them were 
empowered (at ioast in Puri*), to seize the workr tool*, and if force became necessary, 

to caii in tho assistance of the provost of Pam : .in* see that the rattening of recal- 
citrant workmen ordered by the secret oommi ' w the trade union* of to-day, wa* in 

Prance an acknowledged institution of the thirteenth century. Organized strike* can bo 

traced back ulmosst a* far, but this subject will be more conveniently treated in the next 
chapter. 

Amougnt other dutir* which devolved upon the trade guild* wa* that of the night watch. 
For this purpose the different craft* were divided into clamc*. The principal poet* in Pari* 
were those of the two C. diets or prisons and the Saintc Chapeilc, 4 Even the large *ccle*i- 
osticai corporations were obliged to take port in this duty, though whim their watchmen 
•allied out on patrol they carried their weapons in o asek.* Thu number of clame* into 
which tho trades were divided wa* usually 'ivon, corn- iponding to the days of the week. 
Exemptions from watch duty ware rare, except in the c*se of a craftsman whose wife wa* 
in childbed. In ail the Paris crafts of BoileaU’s time this excuse is admitted. The peculiar 
cause for the i xruption of the rtonemusons will oe noticed at a inter period. 

As a general t ale rech craft poesessed its own banner*, and in some r-se* it* own mu- 
aciunu In 1367 the p n vr l.e Tcngartde Constarce was commissioned > .saint pennant* 
for the trumpeters an, pore of the Stonemasons of Montepellier, representing m their 
irmorial insignia their g-*cl (Marteau den peyriern),' 

In 14*," Iouis XL organized the crafts into a specie* of militia or garde national. The 
various trades were ranged under uixtj-one <*«nnei%, Tho king granted them a uisunguish- 
iiij. banner b, ir.-g a white cross in chief, and below, the private blazon of the craft 
r. we banners wore only produced on special occasions, wad in the king’s service, and not 
on the ordinary festivals of the crafts. They were confide! to the chiefs of each trade, and 
kept in a chert under triple lock, one key of which was retained by the king or hi* officers.’ 

The flirt occasion on vhich these corps assembled they numbered 80,000 mer., md 

1 Renouvier et Ad. Riea-d, Des Maiire* de Tierre, etc., de Montpelier, 1844, p. 48. 

* Levasseur, Histoire dee Classes OuvriAres, en France, 1859, vol, f., p. 519. 

* Boileau, Li Llvre des MAtiers; Statutes of the Masons, Plasterers, etc. Cf. Brentano, p. 68, 
aud Herbert, vol. i., pp. 18, 191. 

4 Monteil, Histoire des Francois des Divers feats, 4th edit, vol. L, p. 21. ‘Ibid. 

‘ Renouvier et Ad. Rieird, De® Mattres de Pierre, etc., de Montpelier, p. 21 

1 kugnu, Nouvelle bncyciopedie Theologique, Did. des Confrerios et Corp Aiuas, ^ 7A 
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were reviewed by Louis XI., Cardinal de la Mae, and othere, The leading bannen were 
those of the fix corps of merchants; the thirty-second being that of 8t Blai comprising 
the masons quarrymen, stonemasons, etc. 1 This organisation was afterv jd extended 
ihroraghont the kingdom.’ The trade guilds not only p id their distinguishing banners, 

but a3s® samed coats of arms and mottoes. That of the six corps in Park was, 44 Vincit 
■meordia fratrum; ” of the apothecaries, “Avec none ueuriti et confiancs;” find of the 
Sockumitbs, “Fideliti et secret.” (The locksmiths were not allowed to make a key without 
having the lock in hand; in order, probably, to prevent a key from being produced without 
the knowledge of the master of the house.) The guilds also rejoiced in a war-cry. In 
the south it was Allot-, in Burgundy, Abac-, at Commits (near Lille) Ablot.' I have baen 
unable to isceruiin the significance of these words. 

An institution clt-iy allied with the craft guilds was that of the fraternity ( confrairie , 
conphrairie, frairic, confririe, le ciergt, la caritat , etc.). Every craft guild belonged, a 
a body, to some fraternity, maintained an altar in some neighboring church, rad decorated 
it with candle: , to supply which it levied on its member fines and fees to be paid in wax. 
From this wax esndle the fraternity was sometimes spoken of i nply as k cierge, “the 
eandle.” La caritat is the Provenqal form of la chariti “ the charity.” The other syno- 
nym , riven above are arciu 5 fonnp of confririe, 44 confraternity.” The society v com- 
posed of the me members as the craft nd is, in many cases, difficult to distinguish from 
it on that account; neverthela it was always a distinct entity, and wi often legislated 
for separately. It provided for the s embly of the brethren at stated periods, for religious 
exercises nd social pleasures; those of the table occnpying a large share. The newly- 
received master was expected to provide the members of the fraternity with i banquet, and 
it was the exc s to which the feasting was carried which eventually formed one of the 
great hindrances to becoming a master. Provision was made for a due attendance of 
members ,t the nuptials or obsequies of one of their number, and it afforded a convenient 
meeting-place for secret political purposes, and for maturing further restrictions in favor 
of the existing masters* Yet like all human institutions, however laudable in themselves, 
it contained the germs of abuse, nd these, instead of being rigidly kept under, were ap- 
parently carefully nurtured, until the tares choked the good seed. To this latter develop- 
ment must be ascribed the constant endeavor on the part of French rulers to suppress the 
fraternities; but inaemnch as no power can prevent the voluntary association of individuals 
animated by a common purpose, these efforts never attained any lasting success; and the 
fraternities carried on their work in secret until they could once more do so openly. Their 
most useful sphere of action was the sustenance and relief of aged and poor masters, their 
widows, and children, the assistance rendered to members in cases of illness, and to com- 
panions on their travels. The members appear to have belonged solely to the body of 
masters, although apprentices entering on their in*' mtures, and companions w orking in the 
city, were required to contribute to the fnnds. In return, thoy were assisted from the 
treasury and shared the bonefit of the religious services. Louandre ays, 44 Entirely distinct 
from the corporation, although compos'd of the same elements, the fraternity was placed 
under the invocation of »ome saint repnted to have exercised the profession of the members. 
The symbol of the craft was a banner, that of the fraternity wax taper.” 4 It is a delicate 

* Migne, Nouvelle Encyclopedic TNsologique, Diet, des Confreries et Corporations, p. 78. 

•Ibid., p. 79. •Ibid,, r, 7S. 

* Louandre. Introduction to Monteil, Hfetoire de l lndustrii Framjaise, 18fc>. p. 64. 
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matter to differ from so erudite a writer, yet I venture to think tb.it in this case Louandre 
is mistaken. The craft guilds were dedicated to partienk t saints; e,g., the cordwainereof 
ell kinds to St. Crispin, the carpenters to St. Joseph, the goldwuithB to St. Eloi, and so 
on; but th o fraternities appear to have been generally dedicated to the patron lints of the 
churches or chapels in which their altars were raised. At Ronen in 1610 the n< sons had 
a fraternity nnder the ptsirenage of Saints Simon and Jude;' who, so far an I am aware, 
were never even tr,;ditioi»!ly connected with the building trades. That the fellow-crafts 
were not dmitted seems very probable from the fact that, as early as November 1394, the 
fellow -craft furriers ( garfon* pelhticrs) were permitted by royal ordinance to form their own 
fraternity.* Bnt although the craft and the fraternity may usually be described as two 
names for one body, this war not always the case. Then were sometimes several frater- 
nities in one craft; at other time everal crafts united to form one fraternity.* In Mont- 
pellier the glassmakers united with the mercers, because in the first-mentioned craft there 
wu on ]y one resident m ter, who did not office to form a fraternity. The reason is so 
quaintly pnt in the old Sonthern idiom, that I am tempted to reproduce it — “ Attendut 
que en I’offici de vtyriis non y avia mays una persona ei per se non podia non far caritat.”* 
We hear of an early fraternity of Stonemasons in 1365, the statutes of which have been pre- 
served ( Confririt de ptyriers de Montpelier).* One of the earliest decrees against the fra- 
ternities, whether of citizens (and at that time we may take it that citizens were always 
teodcimen), or of nobles, or others has more tten antiqnity to recommend it, inasmuch as 
it was promulgated by the father of one who player" a great part in the history of our own 
country, viz., Simon, Connt de Montfort, whose son was the celebrated Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester. It is dated a.d. 1212, and runs as follows:— “ No baron, bour- 
geois, or peasant shall dare in any way to pledge obedience by way of oath or good faith in 
any conjuration whatsoever, even nnder pretest of fraternity or other good thing, the which 
is often mendacious (mensonger), nnless it be with the consent and pleasure of the said 
iord (seigneur); and if any are convicted of haring so taken oath against him, they shall 
be held, body and chattels, at his pleasure. But if it be not against the said lord, then the 
members of the fraternity ( conjurateurs ) shall only pay, if barons, 10 livres, if knights, 100 
ols, if citizens, 60 sole, and if peasants, 20 ols.”* 

Of the 100 crafts registered by Boilcau only a very few make any mention of a chapel,* 
from which we might infer an existing fraternity, bnt this is accounted for by the fact tb it 
the two corporation!' were, as a rnle, kept distinct. It can hardly be donbted that the fra- 
ternities had already become general, and that they had probably existed long before any 
definite code of rules was drawn up. 

The earliest craft fraternities (not guilds) respecting which We have documentary evi- 
dence are thou of the Hanse. 1170, the cloth-workers of Farit 1188, the barber-surgeons, 
1270, and the notaries, 1300.* 

In 1308 the number of these fraternities was so great as to provoke the fear of Philippe 
le Bel, who interdicted them; and this was more especially the esse in the south of France, 

* Ouin-Lacroix, Histoire des Anciennea Corporations, p. 238. 

* Lewasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvrteres en France, p. 497. * Ibid. p. 470. 

4 Renouvier et Ad. Ricard, Des Maitres de Pierre, etc., de Montpelier, p. 66. 

*Ibid., p. 20. 

* Ouin-Lacroix, Histoire des Anciennes l onx> rations, p. 423. T Ibid., p. 468. 

4 Louuadrv, Introduction w Monteil, Histoire de l’lndustrie Franqteie, p. 54. 
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under the name of La CaritaV Of the * bodies- o numeral to be considered dan- 
gerooa by the State— but few records have come down to us, so that the absence •/ «ny 
itatukw of a prior date to a.d. 1170 by no meins implies that such fraternities had not pre- 
viously existed. . . .... 

The following code is preserved in the archives of the city of Ahiiob*. It m ated 15th 
June 1407, and styled the “ Statutes regulating the Fraternity (ckrge, candle) of ‘he 
masons’ trade (<f» mestier dt Mu. honnerie) of Amiens.”’ 

* “ Know all men who may see or re id these presents, that it has been and ordained 
by the Mayor and Eehevins of the city of Amiens, for the common wellbeing and protit, at 
the request of the men of the craft of masonry in the mid city, and with their consent, or 
that of the major and more sane part of them, * isembled before the slid mayor and khevini 
or their commissioners, as follows — 

“ Firstly. It is ordained that the masters of the aid craft are and be required to attend 
at the honors funereal, and nuptial i of those w ho are of this craft, if they be in the city 
of Amiene, and have no sufficient excuse, which excuse they are required to make known 
to the sergeant or clerk of the “ candle ” of the said craft, and if any one fail to d so he 
hall be liable each time to a fine of xii pence, to be applied to the profit of ud candle 

<< item. It is ordained that all such sums as shall be presented for libations to those 
of the craft on their return from the funereal honors of any of this craft, the one half of 
the eaid donation, whether large or small, shall be placed and converted to tho profit o' i rid 
“ candle,” and the other half to be expended in drink amongst them, as may -earn good to 
them. 

“ 3. Item. When any apj rentice shall be first received into the mid craft he shall be 
required to give one pound of wax as soon as he commences to earn money in the said craft, 
to be applied to the profit of tho said “ candle.” 

“ 4. Item. If any of the said craft work for the first time in the said city of Amiens, 
as goon as he shall have worked there xv days, ho shall be required to pay to the profit of 
the said “ candle ” one pound of wax, and as long as he remain there be quit of prying it 
any more, excepting tho first time only.* 

“ 5. Item. It is ordained that all those of the said craft who do earn money here, liv- 
ing in the city of Amiens, shall be required to belong to the said “ candle,” to enter into 
it, tnd shall be const? . m d to pay, observe, and accomplish the matters above said, and 
each single clause hereoi the which constraint sluril be exercised by the sergeant or clerk 
of the mid “ candle,” who shall also constrain each one of the said craft, who in this place 
earns money, to pay his part and portion of the said “ candle: ” and for so doing he shall 
liave for wages every year xii sols of Paris, a hood of the livery of those of the said craft, 
and ii sols for each funeral or wedding which he shall summon, such ii sols to be levied on 
him, or them who gave the order. 

“ The above ordinances were made, ordained, and established in the ichevinage of 

1 Levasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvridres en France, vol. i., p. 488 

♦A Thierry, Recueil des Monuments inedits de l’HSstoire du Tiers fctat, voL ii., p. 2® 

* Exactne <a rather than elegance is nought to be attains <1 in ail translations appea ring in this w ork 

‘This evidently applies to the travelling journeyman; the next clause, applying to the resident/' 
only, would hardly iflect the journeymen who were always on the move They only really became 
residents utter achieving the greater or lesser masterpiece. 
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a mi Ana, with the assent of the said mayor and echctritu, by Sire Fremin Pikielen, Mayor 
of Amieni, Jacqnt Clatent, Jehan Flantehaie, Jacqne de Gard, Pierre Waign.i, Jehan 
Laeese, Thamas de Hfnanlt, Jet an Lecomcte, Jacqne de Cocquerel »t Thumas d: Conr- 
chellet, ichevint the xv day of Jane in the year one thon od four hundred and seven.” 


The bove stetntea may be advantageorriy supple minted by two irtieles from those of 
the m tsons of Rhf ims; one of which exhibit s a curioa i regulation tonching their religious 
services, whilst the other indicates that the constant endeavors of the nthoritic ’ to put 
down the abuse of the banquets bad not been entirely fruitier, inasmuch as the ctatnte 
outv.' xdly conform to the royal commands. We mnst not forget, however, that the statutes 
of this date, though drawn np in all cases for the perusal of the king or his ministers, the 
royal approval being nece uy to render them valid, still it by no means follows that they 
were not systematically evaded by i private understanding amongst the masters. The 
utatnte referred to ire dated 26th Jnly 1625, nd the clauses are as follows: 1 


“ XVI. The masters of the aid craft shall be reqnired every year, at the procession of 
the Holy Sacrament of the alter, according to their invariable custom, to carry four torches 
of the weight of ten ponnds each one, which torches shall be borne by the fonr jnnior 
masters of the craft. 

“ XXI. And we forbid the said wardens (jure*) to accept ny banquet from those who 
shall achieve their masterpiece, under penalty of arbitrary fine; and the said companions to 
offer any snch penalty of being deprived of the masterpiece [i.<., not allowed to benefit by 
its successful completion], and without the faculty of being admitted under three year# 
ensuing." 

Of all the French handicrafts, the bnilding trade of the Middle Age: naturally oossesses 
for ns the most interest. Without pansmg here to tonch on the dispnted point as to the 
country in which the Gothic style of architecture originated, we may safely assert that as 
regards boldness of conception and dexterity of exesntion, the French artists were not 
behind their contemporaries in other parts of Europe. The churches, cathedrals, town- 
halls, and other monnmente scattered throughout France, testify to their skill. It should 
be noticed that the familiar tradition of bands of bnilders wandering from one country to 
another has also obtained credence in France, and even misled so careful a writer as Ouin- 
Lacroix. He says, — “ The corporation of masons offers a proof of its early regular organi- 
sation as far back as the twelfth century, in the grand manifestation of zeal which it dis- 
played about 1145 in proceeding to Chartres to take part in the construction of the cathedral 
there, which has since become so famous. There were to be seen, as wrote Archbishop 
Hngues of Rouen to Theodoric of Amiens, immense Norman companies organized in vast 
corporations under the condnct of a chief named Prince, emigrating in a crowd to the 
Chartres country. On their retnrn, according to Haimon, Abbot of St. Pierre-sur-Dive, 
the-" ime companies built and rep red a great number of chnrchi in Rouen and that 
province.”* 

Levawaur has not allowed himself to be led astray, but gives us the true interpretation 

’Collection de Documents' in£dito ,ur l'Histoire de France, Section “Pierre V’arin, Archives 
Legislatives de la Ville de Reims,” part ii., vol. ii., p. 483, 

1 Ouin-Lacroix, Histoire de Ancienne* Corporations, etc., p. $27. 
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of these letter*, 1 portion* of which he append* in n footnote. The “ immense companies* 
of amateurs— lords and ladies, knights, priest*, nd pe ***nt»— who harnessed 
themselrss to the, cars, and helped to drag along their destined route th huge stones of 
which the cathedral is built. Miracle* ars even reported of the rising tide being stayed ;n 
order to suit the convenienct of ssome parties of then devctec*, who might otherwi-; hare 
been pl <v^' in a very awkward fix. The members of the* i ssociations performed the 
oaefol functions of common laborers and beasts »t bnrden, but nothing tends to *how that 
they were in my sense masons. It was a grand und remarkable demonstration of the ad* 
sorwuning religiow seal of the Middle Agee-u manifestation of the * me pirit which un- 
derlay the pilgrimages nnd the Crusades 

Very early notice* of bnilding trade. sure to be found; bnt the old t code which ha* 
been pi served is probably that of BoE«®u (about 1260). In it we find them Jr. iy sub- 
divide J into many branch**, which of itself presupposes a much earlier existenr », a the 
division of labor always marks a considerable development of a trade. This code nnite 
under the Banner of St Blaise, the masons, stonemasons, plasterers 'both makers rnd 
u««), and the mortarem (both makers and users of mort f). From other sour© s we know 
that the quarry-workers and the tylers (hut not tyle-makere) owed allegiance to the une 
banner, in. ilso the millstone-makers. 

In this code the Stonenu' >n 'ire not particularly mentioned, although towa.ds the end 
a decided distinction is drawn between he members of this craft and the masons. It is 
probable that they are classed throughout with the ordinary masons, ami that only in the 
special inatai®# alluded to did any difference exist The code contains twenty-four article's, 
but as ome of these relate solely to the plasterers and mortare; those only are given 
which are of interest in the present inquiry. 

OF THE MASONS, THE STONEMASONS. THE PLASTERERS, AND THE 

MORTARERS. 

I. He may be mason in Paris who wishes, provided always that he knows the handi- 
craft, and that hi works titter the usages and customs of the craft; and they are these: 

II. None may have in his employ but j apprentice; and if he have an apprentice, he 

not accept him for less than vj years’ service, but for longer service may he well accept 

him, and ..teo for pay if he be able to obtain it And if he accept him for less than vj 
year* then u he east in a fine of xx sols, to be paid to the Chapel of St Blaise, unless they 
be his own sons bora only in honorable wedlock. 

III. And the maann may like to himsslf one other apprentice ao soon as the first shall 
have served v years, for whatsoever time he may have taken the first 

IV. And the king who is at this time, and to whom God grant long life, he* granted 
the mastership of the masons to Master William of Saint Patu, for so long as it shall plessc 
him. Whic! Master William took oath in Paris, within the precincts of the palace afore- 

id, that he would the aforesaid craft well and loyally keep to the beat of his power, as 

■LiWaRseur, Histoire des Classes OuvrisSr* , en Franc* vol. L, p. 336, The let tern quoted by 
Levaaseur are those of Huptu©* (as above), to be found in the Annate de l’Ordrc de St Fenoit, vol. 
vi book lxxvii, ch. 66; and of Haimon to th© Monte of Tutteberg, pi usrved in tbs succeeding 
chapter of the same collection. The former are also referred to by Ouin-Lacroix. 
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well for poorM rich, for walk as strong, for 10 long a* it shall pleas* the king that he keep 
tho laid ’reft: and afterwards the said Master William did take the form of oeth aforesaid 
before the Provost of Parir at the Choakkt. 

VIL The masons, ;he mortsrers, and the plasterer? may hare as many a«ai*tante and 
wor kmen in their service as they please, provided always that they Instruct them not in 
any point of their handicraft. 

VIIL And every m on, and every mortarer, ad every plasterer, snail swear by the 
sa.nts that he will keep the craft aforesaid well and truly, each one in his place: and if 
they know that . ay one do ill in anything, and act not according to '•>'« w&ge and customs 
of the craft jforei id, that they will by the ime before the master whosoever they shall 
know thereof, and on their oath. 

IX. The master whose apprentice shall have served and completed his time shall 
appear beidre the ma .net of the craft ind bear witncas that his apprentice has served his 
time well and truly and then the master who keeps the craft aba! cause the apprentice to 
owrir by the aiati that he will conform to the usages ind customs of tho craft well and 
truly. 

X. And no one shall work at his craft afore iid after the stroke of none (3 p. m.) at 
■Notre Dame during flesh time; and of a Saturday in Lent, after vespers shall have been 
chanted at Notre Demo, nnless it be to close an • rah or a stairway, or to close a door fame 
placed on the street. And if any one work beyond the hours fores i, unli t it be of 
necessity in the works afore* iid, he ahull pay iiij pence as fine to the master who keeps the 
craft, and the master may seize the tools of him who shad be recast in the fine. 

XVII. The master of the craft has cognizance of the petty justice ind fines of the 
p.afm., the plasterers, ,nd the mortaeerr , and of their workmen and apprentices, as long 
M it shall please the king, as also of deprivation of their craft, and of bloodless beatings, 
and of dameur df proprete. 

XVIII. And if any of the fore aid craftsmen be summoned before the master who 
keeps th« craft, if he absent himself he shall pay a fine of iiij pence to the master, and if he 
appear at the time and acknowledge [his fault] he shall forfeit, and if he pay not before 
night he shall be fined iiij pence to the master, and if he deny and be found to have done 
wrong he shall pay iiij pence to the master. 

YTY. The master who rules the craft can not levy but one fine for eioh offence ; and 
if he who has been fined is so stiffnecked and so false that he will not obey the master or 
pay his fine, the master may forbid him hi» craft. 

XX. If any one of the aforementioned crafts whoae craft shall have been forbidden him 
oy tho master shall nevertheless use his craft the master may seize his tools and keep them 
until he have paid the fine ; and if he forcibly resist, the master shall make it known to the 
Provost of Paris, and the Provost of Paris s'.) all co vl him. 

XXI. The masons and the plasterers ow e th a duty, and the tax and the other 
dues which the other citizens of Paris owe the kin^ 

XXII. The mortarer are free of watch duty, and all stonemasons since the time of 
Charles Martel, as the wardens (preudomes) have heard tell from father to son. 

XXIII. The master who keeps me craft in the name of the king is free of the watch 
duty for the service he renders in keeping the craft. 

XXIV. He who is over !x years of age, and ne whose »ife is in childbed, so long a* ihe 
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lieu abed, are free of watch duty; but ho (hall make it known to him who keep* the watch 
by order of the king.’ 

A few of the articles of the above ,;ode cull for farther observation. Art I. it probably 
meant to throw open the trade of mssoBiy to all properly paaed mason* without reference 
to their birthplace; come cities were very exclusive 1 this reaped, and rendered it very diffi- 
unit for a stranger to acquire any local privilege* If otherwise construed it would have 
allowed a clever amateur to practise in i'uris, which was certainly never intended. Arti- 
cles II. <-nd III. have already been commented on. 

On Art IV. Fort has built up two erroneous conclusions which need correction. The 
least important one, is making i noblemen out of plain Master William de Saint Patu. 
This has probably arisen from the prefix de though the pleb. »n title of metre should have 
warned him that it only signified that St. Patu was some district or hamlet where Master 
William was bom. At & time when the commonalty were only just beginning to areumo 
"Umames, this was the usual mode of distinguishing one William from another. In one 
of the various manuscript copit* of thes- statute the article has been made to read, “ Tho 
King , . . hi. granted the mastership of the masons to hi* master-inaaon;” and in 
tact the king’s master of the works officiated in this capacity till the last century, and the 
seat of jurisdiction for the Paris masons' emit continued to be within the precincts of the 
Ohatelot till the French Revolution.* The rurnee of two successors of Master William are 
known to ns, for another hand has written at the foot of the code, “ In the year of grace 
onethoi and ecc and xvij on the Tuesday following Christmas was appointed warden (jure) 
of thu sraft, P. de Pointoise [probably Pontoise, 23 mil©: north of Versailles] by order of 
the King in lieu of Master Renaut the Breton. ” * 

It is somewhat remarkable that no more additions were made, because these statute* 
regulated the craft till the dissolution of all guild- at the Revolution: no further ordinances 
were ever made for the Paris masons. 4 

The other mistake into which Fort has stumbled, is of more consequence, as he manages 
to open a “ lodge ” wi*Mn the palace. Thus would imply that the Paris masons called their 
workshops “ lodge. ” — a form of expression they never used, and with which French artisans 
have not even yet become familiarized; nd as a lodge in the palace could merely exist 
for the purposes of government, it would very closely rc«omblo our present Freemasons’ 
lodges. The word lagi, which he has thus contrived to mistranslate, signifies an enclosure 
or space partitioned off, and survives in the Inge du theatn , or box at a theatre. Ea logea 
du palis, or, in more mod rn form, En Us logts du palais simply means, in the enclosures 
of the palace, i.e. within its precincts.* 

1 These statutes were published in the original French as an appendix by G. F. Fort, The Early 
History and Antiquities of Freemasonry, A translation, with note?, appeared in Moore s F ret mn 
-tons’ Monthly Magazin Boston, U. S. A., May, 1888, vol, xxii., p. <S 01. 

* Depping’- Introduction to Boiieau, Le Livre des Metiers, p. 108. 

* Ibid., p. 112. 4 Ibid., p. 108. 

*1 subjoin the original French article, and Fort’s commentary, which will be found on p. 106 of 
his work:— 

“ Li Roy qvti ore pet, col Deux donUt, bone vie, a done la mestrisr de* macons a M retire Guille de 
Saint Patu Sant come il li plaira. L squel Mestre Guill* juru & Pa.is es logi s du I sites parde v ant dis que 
11 li meatier ilesus dit garderoit bien et loiaument a son povir ausi pour le poure come pour le riche ct 
pour le foible come pour lo fort, tant come il plairoii au Boy quo il gareteut le me (tier demat dit, at 
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The Chattels or Chufelet was a royal palace and fortress. In thoee day* Pari* consisted 
only of the small inland on the Seine which now constitutes the city proper (fit eiti). It woe 
connected with both shorn by a bridge, Onufding this bridge on the north waa the Chos- 
telet Herr resided the Provost of Paris, and it was the of his tribnnal; and, ss we havo 
already observed, remained the Bpecial seat of the masonic tribnnak till the French Bevo- 
(ntion. The Chutelet ha>- been destroyed, bnt the place du Chatekt still exists. 

VII. to X. require no further comment than they have alraady incidentally received. 

XVII. defines the extent of the master’s jurisdiction, both as n giu-ds the poisons over 
whom he claims authority und the nature of the punishments which Le ,'s entitled to ..ward. 
The latter, owing to the uncient lav terms and their antiquated construction, are very dwi- 
cult to nnderr tand. An interesting translation of this code has appeared, 1 though the trans- 
la tor ream" to have converted the punishments into offences of which the master might take 
i ognizance. Being, however, quite unable to follow his rendering, I muu content mj clf 
with presenting it, without in any way vouching for its correctors. “ The master of che 
mkterie has the subordinate jurisdiction, and the fines of the plasterers and mortar-makers, 
and of their rwri'tauis, and o* their apprentices, as long m it «hall so please the Kinj. nd 
the decision of all offences againrt the myaterie, and of thos who fight withont sledding 
Mood, and of all demands excepting deniands concerning property.” This is very clear and 
reasonable, bnt, unfortunately does not convey either the sense or the meaning of the French 
original. The two paragraphs which claim our greatest attention are XXI. and XXII. We 
here find that the plaster rs and nutftonr are liable to the w itch duty, but the mortarere and 
stonemasons are not. The nrawns und stonemasons arc therefore not qnite identical, although 
this is the first soparr;e mention of the stonemasons in the code. The reason for the ex- 
emption of the mortar as is not given ; that of the stonemasons is. The prud’homhm inform 
Poileau that it has been traditional from father to son thut they have been exempt ever since 

time of Charles Martel (715-740). We thus see that, us early as the thirteenth cent- 
ury, a tradition was current in Franco that Charles Martel hud conferred special favors 
upon the stonemasons, and that this tradition ..as sufficiently well established to ensure 
very valuable privileges to the craftsmen claiming under it. With but one exception, all 
the Old Charges of British Freemasons also pointedly allude to the same distinguished 
soldier as a great patron of and protector of masonry.' 

This community of tradition, which pervaded the minds of the mediajval masons in 
Gaul and Britain, is a remarkable fart, upon which 1 shall offer a few remarks. 

If the English legend arose spontaneously in this country, the coincidence would be 
simply marvellous. By some writers it has been supposed thut the adoption of Charles 
.Martel as a patron by the English masons is due to tue significance of his surname : the 
hammer being such an important tool to the p.tone-cutter. But is it less important to the 
carpenter, the gold and silver beater, the shipwright, wheelw right, the numerous metal- 
workers, such asplnmbers, tin and copper smiths, and, above all, the thousand and one 

puis eelui Mistre Quill' fist la forme du seroment devant dit prordevantle prevo*-' ,1c Part? cn Chastelct.” 
Upon this Fort remark -.: — " It was furthermore enacted that Master William should exercise tiie mas- 
tership of the masons and stonecutters within a lodge to be opened inside the palace enclosure, where 
all mutters pertaining to Masonic jurisdiction should be considered and determined by this noble- 
man.” 

1 Moore’s Fre mason’s Monthly Magazine, voL xxii. 

1 See Chap. II , ante, remork- on MSS. Nos. 1 (Haliiwell) and 15 (Buchanan), § 22. Compare also 
Fort, p. 28a, 
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varieties of iron and for**, workers? Tot w nowhere And— in Gorman;, Franoe, 

or England— that on; of theae himmer-wieldeit have chimed a legendary protector in 
Charles (arse!, Whilst the French and Engliah masons, who, in troth, never ns a ham- 
mer, bnt a gavel or maul, which instruments, although answering the sam purpose, are 
totally distinct, ogre in claiming this valiant soldier as soir patron. 

As then.' can aearcely be a bettsr proof of identity of origin than common traditions, 
tho agreement between the French and English legends may justify the deduction that 
they are derived from the same source, unless, having rag vrd to the close intercourse which 
subsisted between the craftsmen of Oiva and Britain— we go a step further, and concede 
the possibility of the traditionary history , recorded in our English manuscript constitutions 
having received a French impress, which time itself has failed wholly to obliterate. 

The latter corns the more probable inference of the two, and the further question arises, 
Did the French workmen introduc, anything else of importance? The next chapter (on 
the Compemionage) will show the possibility of this question being answered in the affirm- 
ative . 

The French muons have also claimed ( pace M. Capeflgue), as one of the chiefs of their 
craft, the Emperor Charlemagne him- if; whilst his gallant comrades in arms, such as 
Gerard de Board Ion, Boland, etc., were fellowcrsftamen 1 (Oompagnons iravailleurs). I 
have, however, failed to meet with any further traces of or allusions to this tradition; if, 
indeed, it ever xi' ed. 

Additional proof of the corporate existence cl an early age of the building trades may 
present some interest At Amiens the masons (markons) appear to have taken part in 
the municipfoi elections, for the first time, in 1348.* In 134? the municipality had a city 
architect (maitre des outrage*, master of the worku). 

The rchives of Montpellier supply the following references'. 

* 1301. Be rtrai < Jus: fai la peira (does stone work). 

* 1244. Paul Olivier: maistre dt peira (master-maton). 

* 1334. Peri Daspanhayc: maistre qm hobra a l pont de Casllsnou (master who work', 
at the bridge of Castlenau) 

The statutes of the probes homes of Avignon regulate, in 1243, the pay of the stone- 
masons.* 

In 1403, Peyre Borgonhon, master-mason, report! to the consuls of Montpellier that 
he could no longer find masons to work at the fortifications under 4 sous per diem; and 
these, “alter taking information respecting the prices elsewhere, and considering <4so that 
tho days in the month of April were amongst the longest in the year, resigned themselves 
to pay the price asked.” ’ This is one of the earliest strikes in the building trade. 

In 1206, Ingelram was architect of Rouen Cathedral; in 1280, Johan Davi constructed 
the south porch.* 

In 1389, Jehan de Boyeaux was appointed master-mason of the city of Rouen. Hie 
title was “ master of the works of masonry,” hie salary 10 livres a year: he had a seat at 
t ? ’"nnicipal board and wore a distinctive dress almost like that of the Cchevins of the 

! Simon, Etude Historique et Morale nur le Compagoonaije, 1833, p. 43. 

* Aug. Thierry, Recueil des Monuments inedits de l’Histoire du Tiers fttat, p. 340. 

’Reuouvier et Ricard, De* Mattres de Pierre, etc., de Montpelier, p. S3. 

Ibid. ‘/bid., p. 26. ‘Il l, p. SO. 'Ibid., p. 30. 

* Ouin-Lacroix, Histoire dee Andenner Corporations d« .a Capital* as la Normandie, p. 338. 
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city. The alary, howevor, rapidly incn«xed. In 1582, Pierre de Marromme received 75 
litres, and in 1692 Nicola* dr Csrpentior 1500 Uvrfn, beside* other emoluments. 1 Thi* title 
and offlco of ma*ter of the work* itill existed in 1777, Fontaine being then the architect* 

Guillaume de Saint Leonard, mayor, revised the itatntca of the plaateror* of Ronen in 
1289.* They must, therefore, have been prerionsly drawn np. 

The statntes of the tylors of Ronen, in 1399, prove that alrady their slate* were in use.* 

In 1507, J-han Gongeon is stj led “ tailleur de pierre et Masson " * uffording another 
proof that the mason* and stonemason* were virtually one croft, althongh we have seen 
that in certain eases distinction* were made. 

These notices of the French bnildero may be fittingly closed by a translation of one of 
th «»r charters, preserved in a volnme of manuscripts in the library of the Bishop of Mir - 
poll.' It is dated a.d. 1386. 

STATUTES OF THE MASONS AND ARCHITECTS OF MONTPELLIER. 

Henry, by the grace of God King of Franc* find Poland, to all now and to come, greet- 
ing. Whereas the master-masons (maistm massons) and architects of our city of Mont- 
pellier have -hown to ns in our council that of old their cruft of ma-on architect ( nutfon 
architect *) war of the number of the ^worn [inc r w ratel] trade* of that city, as it is of the 
other it ico of this kingdom, and that for the ord .ring of the police of the city they possessed 
their itute- authorised by onr predecessor kings, by a strict observance whereof the fault* 
and abuses which might arise in the slid handicraft were prevented; whereas dnring tbs 
pa,, troublous time* this good order b been perverted, and their id statute bnrnt and 
lost, so that at this present time many ignorant men have intruded, and nsurped the ex- 
ercise of masonry und architecture in the raid city, to the great disadvantage of the entire 
public on account of the abust-s, which thereby have arisen. The which being perceived 
by the petitioners, they have, in order to apply a remedy and re-establish the good order 
which was accustomed to be observed in the said masonry and architecture, caused to be again 
drawn up in writing these articles and statutes which they have presented to our officer,' 
in Montpellier; who have ordained that these statutes, as is reasonable, should be observed 
and maintained subject to our good will, under the condition of obtaining from us letters 
of confirmation thereof, the which letters the said petitioners have very humbly supplicated 
of us to grant them. We hereby make known, after having caused to be prodneed to our 
council the said statutes, together with the said judgment rendered by the governor of the 
said city of Montpellier, with the consent of onr procureur for the observance thereof, the 
whole being attached hereto under the seal of our chancellcrie, that by the advice of those 
present wo have deemed good and confirmed, ratifies! and approved, do deem good and 
confirm, ratify and approve of our special grace by the«>e presents the said statutes, and 
we will and please that now and for the future they be inv iolably kept and obrerved by the 
petitioners and their successors, masons and architects, of the said city, without being, or a 
possibility of their being, contravened in any manner and that the said observance be im- 
posed upon sdl whom it may concern by all dne and reasonable ways and means, notwith- 
standing any opposition or appeal whatsoever. And we do hereby command the governor 

1 Ouin-Laeroix, Histotee des Anciennes Corporations de la Capitate de la Normandie p. 238. 

'Ibid., p. 238. » /bid., p. 238. 'Ibid., p. 242. »/6id.,p. 44 

4 Renourier et Ricard, De* Maltres de Pierre, etc., de Montpelier, p. 120. 
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of the add town of Montpellier or hia lieutenant, and all onr other judge* and offlcen 
whom it maj concern, that thej canao these onr preaent ratification*, withe*, and inten- 
tion*, to be registered, kept, and obacrved folly, peacefully, and perpetually, ceasing, and 
canaing to ceaae, all tronblea and hindrance* to the contrary, for anch ia onr pluaanru; and 
in order that thi« may be fixed and eatnbliahed for ever, we hare earned onr aeal to bo placed 
on thoco present*, string in all thing* onr right* and that of other*. Given at Faria ia the 
month of May in the year of grace one thousand fire hundred fonr acoin and aix, and in 
the twelfth of our reign. By the king in conncil: aigned Gonrdon, /hea, Contentor, 
Bernard. 

STATUTES AND ORDINANCES MADE BY THE MA8TERS-MAS0N 
ARCHITECTS OF THE CITY OF MONTPELLIER, 

According to their ancient privilege*, which ham been loot and destroyed during the trouble* 
and ware which have been in thie country, and now re-enacted under the good pleasure 
of our Sirt th *■ King, and of court of Afonmur the governor of the mid city. 

1. In the first place, because tho mid city ia aworn from time immemorial to hare good 
workmen for the aumptuous edifice* which are therein, and beeanae at the present time, 
through the ignorunce of some who presume to work, being uninotructed in architecture 
and the art of building well, and thereby cause grew harm to the public weal, und because 
of tho inconveniences which thereby arise <kily, the work not being done according to the 
order of architecture and erudition suitable, through the negligence of masters who have 
not provided therefor since the mislaying and lc of their said privilege*; therefore the 
said masters, being desirous of applying a remedy thereto, in order that the office of archi- 
tect in iy be properly cxercined in all eorts of discipline, m« well as for the amplitude and 
greatness of tho canse; that every man may attempt to arrive at the t-ublimity of his art if 
it be possible or within hie means and because all the other crafts of this town are sworn, 
und in order that henceforth the order and jurisdiction of their mid craft and architecture be 
maintained, and a? is usual to do in other good sworn t >wns of this kingdom; — none shall 
now or in future be able to say, or pretend to be master in this town, without having pre- 
viously made bis masterpiece and experience [sic], and being found sufficiently capable to 
be received into the said mastership. 

2. Item. All the said master-masons who are at present in Montpellier may work and 
labor as masters, to wit: Rlaize Viguier, Pierre Bonnassier, Bonnet Monfla, Jean Chirac, 
Jian Bundouin, Pierre Vincene, Anthoyne Laurens, Vidal Meyronne, Jean Pieliot, Andre 
Mondon, .Jean C.irriert, Jacques Bonnassicr. Jean Rognier, Pierre Pages, Anthoyne Dupin, 
Gillie Moynicr, Jean Sanson, Jean Mugnt, Nicholas Ychenbar, Nicholas Talabert, Anthoyne 
N. Luunus, Pierre Yehiembert, Rringon Roux, Andre Comilhc, Onilhaumes Brugier, 
Jean Dupin, Jacques Bonnaasier the elder, Jtan Vaswe, Michel Lanhier, Jean Jacques, 
Franqois Jannes, and the oilier masons domicil'd and inhabiting at present the mid city, and, 
they shall be received, held in repute, and approved true sworn masters of the said craft 
during their life, without being required to execute any masterpiece, inasmuch a* they have 
for many years been held masters, working openly in the said city; neither shall they pay 
any masters' fees. 

3. Item. The fellow ( compagnon ) who shall desire to prerent liimself for the aid 
mastership 3hall have served previously and accomplished his three years of apprenticeship; 
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which he (hall cause to he sufficiently made apparent, ami also that after hi* Hid appren- 
ticeship hr ha* served the master* of tlte wid city or etsewhora for three or fonr years. 

4. Item. Tho consuls and provoste skill tie required to prescribe to the aspirants the 
masterpiece, which they will inspect; designs, models, or some other matter of architecture 
or learning of the Hid craft. Three days after the Hid presentation at latest, the consuls 
and provosts shall, for this purpose, vuuso to assemble before thrm, by their beadle, the 
masters of the craft, within the Mid three days, in order to deliberate togrthi r on tho said 
masterpiece, tho which shall be prescribed according to the greater voice end opinion. 

5. Item. The said masterpiece having been prescribed, the aspirant shall bo required 
to make It in presence of one of the said provosts or masters, who shall be thereto appointed, 
in order that no abuse or deceit may arise. 

6. Item. The Ixforoeaid masterpiece being achieved and presented to the Hid consuls, 
provosts, and foar of tho most ancient musters, who will examine thr aid masterpiece and 
the ai pirant on the erudition of architecture and tho art of building well, and having deemed 
him capable and sufficient, the said consuls and provosts shall be required to present him to 
the uid governor or his lieute nant, at the offices of the domain, in order to certify to hia 
sufficiency, tuice aid receive the oath required in such case, and likennto the other sworn 
erafts of tho city; and anti! he shall have taken tho said oath and received the act und 
letters of the uid mastership he bhall not work or undertake work in the said city as master, 
under penalty of it ino of four erowns, which ahull be paid and applied, half to the king 
and half to the chest of aid trade. And lie oliall pay for his master's right twenty sols to 
the king, and twenty wols to the craft chest, to sustain the poor master* fallen into necessity 
and tlio poor companions pi .-eng, or who are ill, and for their assistance under the said neces- 
sities; and he shall be put te >o further expense, nor banquets which ure forbidden by tho 
rovul ordinances. And if ho be not found competent they shall prescrilie him a timo to 
term himse!? and learn, in order to afterward s re-present himself. 

7. Item, Every year, on tho first Sunday of tho month of November, shall bo elected 
and appointed two consuls und provusts of the eraft, who shall keep the box and collect the 
pence, ordained as well to sustain and assist poor masters and suffering companions, as for 
defraying tho cost which it may be proper to incur for the maintenance of the guild. And 
to take charge of a key of the case, they shall also elect one of the oldest masters, who will 
keep it, together with tho first provost, during tho said year; and tho provost shall keep 
account of the pence whieli they distribute to tho poor musters or suffering follows, or other 
expense* whieh they may legitimately incur, in order that they may, at the end of their 
year, remit into tho hands of the new provosts their accounts ol receipts and expenses, with 
the said privileges or other papers concerning the guild. 

8. Item. Every Saturday or Sunday each master shall bo required to place in the box 
each week, to be employed for the benefit of poor masters and fellows, widows and orphans 
of the said masters, ten pence of Tours, 1 and the fellows working ter hire, three ponce ol 
Tours. 

9. Item. Every apprentice shall be required to place in the box, immediately on his 
entering upon hia apprenticeship, fifteen sols of Tours, to bo employed as already said; 
whieh fifteen sols the maater who has received the said apprentice Bhall himself place in the 
said l»x, whether or no he be reimbursed by the said apprentice: and tho said master sliall 

1 The coinage of Tours was only four-fifths of the value of that of Pari* 'vide Larouane, Diet.: 
11 tournow”). 
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tw required to inform thereof the mid apprentice, or be wU undertakes for him the pa/* 
ment of th>* mid fifteen sol*. 

10. Item. When an/ master or hie wife shall die, the other master* shall he required 
to acoompan/ th* bod/ to tb> burial, and to this purpose the beadle hall be required to 
inform all the masters and fellows. 

11. Item, And he who is elected beadle dull not be required to make a masterpiece, 
or to pa/ an/ fees, excepting thene attending the taking of the oath, and the patent which 
he will b> required to take out equall/ with the other masters: and the/ shall suffice him 
during his life. 

12. Item. The sons of marten haring made their masterpiece shall be exempt from 
all fee* to the king and to the chest, excepting those of their reception and patent, which 
tbr/ will be required to take out. 

13. Item. One da/ erer/ week, and on the da/ that all the masters shall agrre, the 
provosts shall be required to transport themselves throughout the city and inspect the 
masonry and work in course of erection; whether it b> well and duly msd» ac irding to 
the art of architecture; and if thoy find the work to be not duly made, and that danger 
might ensue, they are required to advise the masters of the works thereof, in order that 
they may remedy it as prescribed; and the master who shall have made the fault shall be 
condemned to pnt in fc good state, according to the art of architecture and masonry, at his 
own expense, the work which be had done and undertaken, and fined one crown to the 
king, and twenty sola to the chest 

14. Item. Masons ore inhibited and forbidden io undertake any work to the prejudice 
of the pnblic, and against the ordinances of the king, unde ' Twin of ten crowns fine, appli- 
cable as above, half to the king and half to the chest of the guild. 

15. Item. No mason who is not a sworn master may undertake a new edifice in 
work, from the foundations upward, the ewom masters of other sworn towns of this king- 
dom excepted: nevertheless, proprietor may employ fellows if it so please them, to moke 
any repairs to the damage- which have accrued to their edifices, to change and remove 
doors, windows, bsp?, bolts, privies, etc., reptile houses, and make all other reparations in 
pirrre re gnu-re,' provided it be not caned work, and the master-masons shall not dispute 
therefor with the fellows working at such repairs. 

16. Item. And no servant or fellow who shall have been hind by a master hall leave 
him unlew he have completed the time for the which ho was hired, .ad promised to serve, 
unless it be for a legitimate reason. 

17. Item. No mast »r uhall entire, suborn, or debauch any servant or fellow of another 
master, nor receive him into his honse, nor find him work, nnless it appear that he has taken 
his leave by writing, or otherwise that the first master declare it to the other master who 
wishes to receive him, nnder pam of one crown fine, payable and anplicable as aforesaid. 

18. Item. Shonld any difference arise between the masw rs sad the fellows c i account 
of the craf*. the provosts shall endeavor, by dl means in their power, to bring them into 
accord and peac e: and if it happen that any one should attempt to nndi rtako their handi- 
craft and privileges, the provosts *re reqnired to prosecutes him before the governor or his 

! The git sary , and of Renouvier'* work explains this expression by the word Ifoellotu A c 
txrding to the best Frencn dictionaries this may either mean rubble, or the soft jtont found near 
Paris, some ten or twelve feet thick, above the hard freestone. 
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lieutenant, il tba fflcc of th* domains, inasmuch at th* mid court it the protector of th<> 
privileges of the sworn tnfta of tho said city. 

19. Item. Bhould any servant or fellow of the md craft bare committed a theft, or 
any vdlany, deceit, or forfeiture in the house of one of the maetera, against him, hit wife, 
family, chambermaid, or other, it shall not be permitted to the other maatcra to giro him 
employment nor work until he ihal) hare made condign reparation} und ahouldnny master 
employ him, he shall bo put to one crown fine, applicable aa aforesaid; and the master* 
are required to proeecsuti the reparation in the aforesaid court. 

80. Item. And in order that the sworn master* may not pretend ignorance of th* 
present statutes and ordinances, and that they may be kept inviolably by them, they shall 
cause them to be read once a year on the day of thoir assembly and election of consul* and 
pro*ostc; on the which day th master* shall k« required to ba there, except nnder legiti- 
mate excuse; an.' whoso shall contrurone shall be fined twenty sola of lours, applicable 
ball to the king, half to the chest. 

81. Item. And if two fellows present themselves for the mastership, the provosts may 
delay the presentation of the second until the masterpiece of the first shall have been 
acbierrd, and he received master; and this within the fortnight. After application mule 
by th fellows to be received to tho mastership, the provosts und the said applicants shall 
appear before tho notary of the domain, in order to prepare and receive the act of the said 
application and masterpiece which they shall prescribe to be made by him, in a time to be 
agreed on by them, and to moke which the add applicant shall be bound over in due form. 

88. Item. And because there might be sundry mooter joiners, carpenters of the city 
who might adventure to place beams, joists, and other piece* of wood in the walls, and 
make hole therein without knowing the danger which this might canoe, as woll to the wall 
in which they place them os to the intern t? of the neighbors, and pierce the said walls, 
the which nre more often mlgansiiru,' it shall be prohibited to them to do this, or to 
mako any holes or other work concerning masonry, nnlew it be done by a master-nuuon, 
after calling on the consul! and provost* to inspect the said ork and holes, and see if there 
be any danger to the house or wall 

“ Drawn up in this my hon- of Theodore Degan, notary and tabdlim royal, controller 
registrar of the Royal Dor «• ! n in the - lid city and government of Montpellier, on i he requisi- 
tion of the mid muons iu presence of Bernard Be sson, merchant, and Jean A »*at, clerk, 
inhabitants of miu city and of me, notary and registrar undt rsigned, ( Signed) Roche- 
mature, lieutenant [srd lower down), Degan, registrar.” 

“ Vitdd at the council of the office of the Royal Domain, in the court of tho govern- 
ment of the city of Montpellier, the regulations containing rdatutec and in twenty-one * 
•■tides, made and agreed by the masker-mason working at the art of masonry .id archi- 
tecture in the aid city, to pass and ake masterpieces of their craft like nnio the other 
masters of the other arts and trades the said city, and conformably to what they used 
to do of old time- previous to the loss of their privileges and statutes which have become 
mislaid and lost during the war and troubles which have been in this country; also the 
request made by them for the authorization of the id privileges nnder the good pleasure 


1 1 am unable to explain this term, und no clue to its meaning is dtofdud by Little, Larousse or 
the Dictionary o! tho Academy. 

* The numbers prefixed to the above articles are mv own. BochemauM probably omitted to 
count Fintly, which would reconcile the discrepancy. 
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of the king; also the conclusions of the king's procureur; alao the regulations «?d privileges 
of the conf raternity ot their said guild in the church of St GniHen and the aba* s of the 
said Montpellier authorized in our said court, 8th February ’ 508, md signed Iterant, 
chief judge md Duranty, notary and registrar, written on five leaves o.- parchment; an 
having weighed and considered everything according to the advice and deliberations of the 
»id council, w. have said and ordained, do say and owain that the said statutes and regu- 
lations, saving the picture of hi* majesty, are rece ived, and we have pi. blishc d the »me an 
authorized them, to be kept and observed inviolably by the said master-masons md their 
durci ssoru, whom we have enjoined and do enjoin to observe and maintain the «me; and 
ordered that they be registered in the register of the said com and office of the domain; 
the whole provisionally, and nntil the said master-ma-ons shall hav e obtained rom his said 
Majesty letter* patent in form of charter of the said privileges, the which they ,haU do 
within one year next; and our present ordinance shall be intimated ai d “g™ 6 * 1 to all 
whom it may concern, in order that they pretend no ignorance. (Signed) Itoohcmauro, 
lieutenant rapporteur, de Clerc, Cal vet, deSollas, Masrillan, Femes, J. Punches, treasurer. 

“Pronounced in presence of the said lieutenant principal, at the morning council, 
petitioner Master Chirac., mason, and in presence of the advocate of the King, the twenty- 
second of Jnne one thousand five hundred four score and five.” 

From articles S, 9, 10, and 11 of the preceding, it is apparent that the ers tt as a guild, 
reco-mze.1 many of the duties of the same body as a fraternity; indeed, a hasty ,rusal 
might almost warrant the conclusion that in this case at least the codes of the two cor- 
porations (the craft and the candle) were fused. That such wa« not the ease is evidenced 
by the enumeration of the documents vmd by the king's Lieutenant, Kochemaure, one of 
whieh is “ the regulations and privileges of the fraternity of the said guild in the chnrch 

of St. Guillen,” date' “ 8 Febry. 1508.” . ....... 

It would be a tedious task, and of little assistance in onr present inquiry, te dc tail the 

various laws that have been pissed in I 'ranee by its prinees and rulers--pemittmg, en- 
couraging, controlling, curtailing, and suppressing in turn both the trad guilds and the 
tradefraremities, as well as all other fraternities whatsoever. What was done one year was 
undone the next; a permission granted to-day was revoked to-morrow; sometimes the guilds 
wore established, but the fraternities forbidden; then came special i-xcmptaons, till .a a 
ve-ar or two even thing was once more on the old footing. In a vord, the estate, although 
often aware in a litful manner of the gross monopoly exercised by the craft guilds, and 
sustained by their allies the fraternities, was r. ally quite unable to cope with them; and 
what the artisans could not accomplish by stolid r distance was always ceded to them (for 
a consideration) when the treasury required replenishing, or the king felt the necessity of 
support in his struggles with the nobility. 

The edicts of 1212 and 1308 against the Confirm have alret dy been mentioned. The 
law of 1350 demands more careful consideration. After the plague of 1348, whieh eel- 
mated whole towns and villages, the scale of wages naturally rose in response to the nse m 
price of provisions and the scarcity of labor. This caused considerate, embarrassment to 
employer, of labor and others, and the evils of an extensive system of monopoly momeu- 
tarilv forced themselves upon the attention of the authorities. King John, then fore, issued 
an ordinance in February 1350,' which, in no less than 352 articles, endeavored to regulate 
• This ordinance team a curious resemblance in date, purport, and actuatin^ ewe to the English 
Statut if Laborers, 23 Edward m„ c. 1-6 (1349); and 25 Edward m., c. 345 (1350-61). 
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everything, oren Attempting to force those to work who felt otherwise inclined, both men 
and women. It regulated the future pay of e arly every claw of artkvn and, to remedy 
the monopoly exeroii* 1 by the guilds, permitted a master to take as many appn ntice as ho 
liked; and opened the maiteimMp froo of all restriction- to every one who knew the trade 
(meaning, of course, who had served his timo), provided always he produced good and loyal 
work, Titn XXXVIII. treats of the masons and tylers. “ Masons and tylers (remtvrtura 
it maitoni) shall neither take nor have between St Martin in winter and Easter mor, than 
26 pence a day, and their journeymen (aides) 16 pence and not more, and from Easter to 
Martinmas no more than 32 pence. And likewise stonemasons and c arpenters and their 
journeymen also not more. And if they take more they shall be fined,” etc. Ttire LII., 
in general terms forbids any one to take more than one-third beyond the money he re- 
vived before “ the mortality and epidemic.” 

In 1356, Chari V. confirmed the preceding, and in so doing he employed words which 
show unusual enlightenment at that remote period. “ Rules w hich have been made rather 
for the profit of the tradesman (its ptrsonnes du mtuticr) than for tho common good. ” 
“ Therefore during the last ten years many ordinances have been made whieh modify them, 
and w hich contain , amongst other matters, that all thow who can produee good work may 
exercise their craft in the city of Paris.” 1 

We have already seen that, in 1383, Charles VI. abolished everything, as far as Paris 
was concerned, even to the very municipality, — how four years later the butchers were 
formally reinstated; and in a short time all the trades found themselves in possession of 
their old privileges: so mneh so, that on the 1st November 1394, an ordinance concede! 
even to the journeymen permission to erect a confraternity. Under Charles VII., from 
143? to 1401, charters were granted to all trades, the rule of the king nkdriug itself more 
immediately felt by a series of fines and penalties.’ 

In 1498, the parliament prohibited all banquets and confreriec, and at the same time en- 
acted laws to regulate the guilds; whieh measures proving inoperative, led to further legis- 
lation in 1500. In 1501, however, tho parliament had to content itself with forbidding the 
formation of new associations. In 1535, the prohibition was renewed; but meanwhile, 
in 1529 and 1534, fresh laws regulating the guilds were passed.* This ennatant sec-saw 
brings us to tho statute of Franeis I. of the 1st August, 1539. Freneh Masonic writers 
have signally failed to understand this enactment, from whieh they liave drawn the most 
absurd conclusions : but non-masonie authors have escaped these errors, Lovasseur, Louan- 
dre, Heckethom, and others, all seeing it in its true light. Thory broadly stab's that it 
abolished all trade guilds. Ifebold says,— “ The Masonie corporations were in a largo meas- 
ure dispersed and dissolved in France at the beginning of the sixteenth century, when their 
watte red fragments were absorbed by the eity guilds.” (Hero ho evidently alludes to the 
bodies of travelling masons, with special papal privileges, whose very existence in this sense 
is problematical.) “ At length, in 1539, Franeis I. abolished all guilds of workmen, and, 
in France, thus perished Freemasonry, according to the old signification of the word.”* 
The inaccuracy of this historian is still more glaringly evident in a later work. — “ The 
number of these fraternities diminished by degrees in almost all countries, and in France 

1 Levasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvrierea en France, vol i., p. 391 

« Ibid., p. 435. Ibid., vol. ii., pp. 118-117. 

4 Em 1 Heboid, Histoire general© de la Francmasonnene (185i), p. 76. The statement in the text 
is quoted approvingly by Findel, History of Freemasonry, p. 71. 
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they wore dissolved in 1539, by edict of Francis L, for having persisted in the revindication 
of their ancient privileges, but particularly for having given umbrage to the clergy by the 
purity of their religious id* nd secret reunion?,” 1 The gravamen of the charges against 
the fraternities wm the bad not the good uk they made of their secret meetings, in con- 
spiring against the -uprenwy in trade matters of the State, and in bnttressing the perni- 
cious monopolies of the masters; nd when a hundred and twenty years later some of these 
cam e into collision with the clergy, it wi not on account of the purity of their religious 
idee* but w"s entirely due to the travesties of religion exhibited in their rites and ceremo- 
nies.’ The*, writers, instead of following blind guides would have done infinitely better 
had they turned to the French statutes, and Irawn from the fountainhead. The truth of 
the matter simply is, that Francis I. attempted (though unsuccessfully) to suppress the 
fraternities, but he never songht to abolish the guilds; on the contrary , the same law aeknowl- 
, dge* their legality by regulating them. Both the guilds and the fraternities survived him 
for two centuries and more. 

A translation of a few of the most important paragraphs of the ordinance will how ns 
real character. 

“ (185.) All fraternities (confrair'ves) of craftsmen and artisans shall be abolished, inter- 
dicted, and forbidden throughout our kingdom, according to the aneien ordinances and 
edicts of our sovereign courts. 

“ (186.) We ordain that all matters formerly tried before the fraternities shall in future 
be carried before the ordinary justices of those places. 

“ (188.) And in order to pass the mastership of aid crafts (mestiers), there shall be no 
dinners, banquets, nor convivialities (disnees, banquets, ni convis), nor any other expenses 
whatsoever, even should it be done voluntarily, nnder penalty of a fine of 100 sols of Paris, 
to be levied on each one who shall have assisted at said banquet. 

“ (189.) The wardens (gardes) shall pa* the mr sters as soon as they shall truly have 
achieved their masterpiece. 

“ (191.) We forbid all the wid masters, together with their journeymen and apprentices 
( compagnons it serviteurs ) in all trades, to make any congre gations or assemblies (congre- 
gations ou assemblers), l«e they largo or small, and for whatever cause or occasion whatsoever, 
nor to erect any monopolies, nor to have or take any council together concerning their 
craft, under penalty of confiscation of body and goods,'” 

The workmen were forbidden to bind themBelvcs by oaths, to elect a chief, to assemble 
in greater numbers than five in front of a workshop, to wear swords or Mirks, to attempt 
any seditious moveme nt [strike], etc. But the effect of this sweeping enactment was simply 
nil. The societies were for a time carried on in secret, then one was excepted as a partic- 
ular favor, then another, and so on, till none remained to claim exemption. As late as 
1673 new crafts were incorporated into guilds, but there is no occasion to pursue the inquiry, 
laws more or less severe were enacted one year, to be modified or reversed the next, and 
this vacillating policy continued, until in 1776 a vigorous attempt was made to reconstruct 
the whole system, and to establish absolute free trade. In the reign of Louij XVI., and 
under the ministry of Turgot, it was perceived that the guilds exercised an evil influence on 
the industry of the country by limiting competition, checking progress and invention, and 

1 Beheld, Origine de la Franomwonnerie (1859), p. 13. 

* This subject will be fully discussed in the next chapter. 

•The whole tenor of this clause strikingly agrees with that of our 3 Henry VI., c. i. (1435). The 
wry words used, “congregations” and “ assemblies” are identical. 
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confining the stalwart limbs of the eighteenth centnry giant in the swaddling clothes so 
appropriate and serviceable to the fifth centnry beb That astute minister thre w open the 
crafts nnd trades to all comen?, ;.-uppr« , ■"* 1 end abolished all guilds and fraternities, except- 
ing only the goldsmiths, chemists ( pharmackm ), publi«hen; nd printers, and the maUrcn 
barbiers-perruqu krs-et uvi&L a — compound ere-ftanen who muted the functions of ba-ber, 
vigmaker, and bath-keeper. The preamble of this edict, delivered at Versailles 12th 
March 1776, wil' serve to ’how the state of the country at that date. 

" In almost all the .owns of our kingdom the exercise of the different arte and trades it 
■oncentrated in the hands of a small number of masters united in communities, who alone, 
to the exclnsion ol 11 other citizens, are empowered to manufacture or sell the prrticmar 
objects of commerce of which they hold the exclnsive privilege , so that those of onr subjects 
who of inclination or necessity are destined for the exercise of these arts and trades, can 
only succeed thereto by acquiring the mastership, to which they are not admitted except by 
proofs a long and vexatious as they are saperflnons, and by submitting to multitudinous 
fees and e -.actions, by which moans a portion of the fnnds which they need for the estab- 
lishment; of their business or workshop, or even for their sustenance, is consnmed to their 
great loss, etc.” . . . 

“ Amongst the unreasonable and infinitely diversified clauses of three statntes, always 
dictated in the interest of the masters of each community, there are some which exclude 
entirely oil others except the sons of masters or those who marry the widows of msstera; 
otl .rs reject 11 those whom they call strangers, that is, those who are born in some other 
town, etc.” 

We thnr see that from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centnry, matters had not under- 
gone any perceptible alteration. 

But this edict, conpled with reforms of other flagrant abuses, cost Turgot his position, 
and the ordinance did not long survive him. His successor Necker reconstituted all the 
corporations in a slightly modified frrm in 1778. It required the terribly clean sweeping 
broom of the French Revolution to annihilate all these dusty cobwebs, the growth of cent- 
uries of privile ge and abuee. The trades guilds had served their turn as the nurseries of 
art and indnstry, their fraternal bonds had been excellent institutions in the “ good old 
times” when might w?s right, bnt for ages they had ceased to be anything else but irritat- 
ing fetters on the e tte sion of commerce. The National Assembly of 1793 at once and for- 
ever abolished them, »ud the Chambers of Commerce, the masters' unions, and the trades 
unions of to-day — possibly their lineal descendants — have taken their place. The ancient 
institution of the prvd’hwnnw^, however, still exists as an authority acknowledged by the 
State. In every town of France the council of prud’hommes is elected by the masters and 
workmen; they posse’s powers of summons and seizure, can inflict imprisor .ent for three 
days, and have summary jurisdiction to tho extent of 100 francs. If the amount in dis- 
pute exceeds this sum, an appeal lies to the Tribunal of Commerce. Their sittings are 
held in the evening, after the hours of labor, and lawyers arc not alloweu to plead in these 
courts. Appeals are very unusual, and reversals of tho judgments even still more so. In 
Lyons alone the cases decided annually affect the title to many thousands of francs. As 
they wore first reconstituted in Lyons by Napoleon I. on the 18th of March 1806, only thir- 
teen years after the decree of the National Assembly in 1793, they may very fairly be looked 
upon as a distinct survival of the most beneficial of the institutions which owed their rise 
to the French coup d’etat. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE COMPANION AGE, OR LES COMPAGNON8 DU TOUR l 3 

FRANCE. 


T HE “ Companionage ” 1 ( Ompagnonnage ) hi been frequently reterred to in preceding 
chapters. Broadly stated, it means the associations formed by the journeymen of 
France for mutual support and a distance during theii travels. In many regulation.! 
of this association it may compare with those of tuo German fraternities * bnt in others the 
difference is strongly marked. For example, it was divided into three great divisions, 
to one of these each trade belonged, whilst in three handicrafts some members belonged to 
one division and some to another; and these three divisions were extended throughout 
France: whereas we lucre seen that in Germany each craft was a separate entity and in 
many cases the members of a trade in one town had no bond of nnion conni: sting them 
with a similar Brvderschaft of another town, beyond the ordinary results following the 
exercise of a common employment. Another great point of difference was, that the .trench 
fraternities practised a veritable initiation — a mystic reci ption and treasured venerable 
legends; whilst, as we have already seen, the affiliation of the German craftsmen was simply 
a burlesque ceremony, enriched by a certain amount of symbolism. With Freemasonry 
had (or I should say hai, for it still exists) not only the above points in common, but also 
others: its existence wna patent to all, and readily acknowledged: wdh its works of ebaritv 
and festivals the public were familiar; but its legends, its ceremonies, its signs and tokens, 
were shrouded in mystery, and even a bare allusion to them was considered highly culpable. 
Although latterly, by enlightened members of this fraternity it has not been considered im- 
proper to partially unveil its legendary lore, yet to tills day no revelation of its more im- 
portant secret* has been made. 

Not the least wonderful fact relating to the Companionage is, that apparently its very 
existence was only generally known from the bloody battles arising out of the enmity be- 
tween the various corps. If two bodies of workmen met and fought, the survivors were con- 
demned to the galleys, and the public journals annonneed another fatal affray between 
inimical artisans: but no one (previously to 1841) ever thought it worth while to inquire 
into the cause of the ever-recurring feuds between rival fraternities, or sought to obtain any 
information as to their usages and customs. By the public in general the Companions ap- 


1 Sea p. 178, ante, note 2. 


' Chap. HL, ants. 
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pear to hove been regarded with the ,me indifference which lute been manifested bj the 
Masonic writer* ot a subsequent era. 

A light wag, however, suddenly shed on this obscure subject. Wearie i by their perni- 
cious and insensate strife, Agricol Perdiguier, a workman of superior intelligence, undertook 
the apparently hopele * task of reconciling the . arions factions. In 1841 he published bit 
“ Livre dn Compsgnnnoage,” giving as accurate an account of their history and tradii iont 
es the natnre of his oath ,/onld permit, followed by very sensible reflections and an earnest 
appeal to :ui parti* to cearo their fratricide quarrel- and nnite for the general goocL Pre- 
vious attempts had been made in j. like direction, but withont having recourse to the 
printing-press. Thm enter was replied to by another workman, Moreau,' whose intentions 
were equally enlightened, bnt who objected to the means employed by Perdiguier. Perdi- 
guior’s work, however, teems to have startled the world (in France, of coarse). The lute 
George Sand invited the author to visit, her, and was bo impressed by hi philanthropic 
aims, that, a® related by Perdiguier himself, she furnished him with funds to undertake 
afresh the tour of France, and to preach his new gospel to hit. fellows. The same ys ar the 
talented anthon pnblished her novel, “ Le Companion dn Tour de Fiance” (1841); ind 
attention being thns forcibly called to the Companionage, within the next few years the 
subject was further dealt with by other writers,* many of whom were themselves companions. 

It will be seen that a new spirit was already infused into the society, inasmuch as bnt a 
few years previously such proceedings would have been looked npon with horror. In 1834, 
when Perdiguier was abont to publish a volume of si nple songs for the nee of his fellows 
at their festive re-unions, and by means of a preparatory circular canvassed for subscribers, 
he was indignantly informed that “ snch a thing never had been and never ought to be 
done.” * Such was the scrupulous secrecy observed by the Companions. But although the 
society objected to the pnblicity of the press, it by no means follows that all their instruc- 
tion Was pnrely oral, for we shall ewily convince onrselves that much >f an important natnre 
was committed to witing, and carefully preserved from the ker. of the profane. 

Surprise has already been expressed mat the Companionage has beer so lightly patsoa 
over by Masonic writers. Its ceremonies and legends are .so interesting of themselves, its 
resemblance to our present system of Freemasonry so ob«ious, that no history of the “ Ma- 
lonic craft "v/ould be complete without a searching examination of the whole subject. We 
may arrive at the conclusion that the two institutions arc perfectly distinct, that one is 
derived from the other, or that, starting separately, one has influenced the other; or we 
m; - hesitate to form any decided opinion at all, pending further research: but to reso- 
1 close our eyes, and to put the question from us as of no possible importance, is not 
ent with a laudable desire of arriving at the truth. Schauberg * knew of the Com- 
p. cage in 1861, and gives its salient features, as detailed by the <jfarten!m/be.'“ Sulwe- 

• Moreau, Un mot »ur le Compagnonnagc (1841), and De la Retorme dee Abus du Compagnonnage 
(1843). I have not been able to obtain these two works, but reference to them by other writers and 
by Perdiguier himself, have disclosed their purport. 

a Capus, Conseils d’un Yieux Compagnon (1844); Giraud, Reflexions sur le Compagnonnage (1847); 
Scinndro, Le Compagnonnage (1850)- C. G. Simon, Etude Historique et Morale sur le Compagnon- 
nage (1858;; ..aid many more. 

• Agricol Perdiguier, Le Livre du Compagnonnage, p. 4. 

4 J. Schauberg, Yergleichendis Handbuch der Symbolik, vol. !., p. 504. 

• The Oartsnlaubt is an illustrated German monthly for family reading of an exceptionally high 
class and extended circulation. 
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quent German writer* hare studied and quoted Schauberg — and it i* needle** to ttate that 
every German wad* the Qartsnlaube— yet not one of them ha* had the candor to 
eren mention the French Companions. Are we to conclude that they might hare been 
formidable rivals of the Steinmetxen t 

In dealing with the Compwuonuge it will be well to make it* uequair*ance in it* full 
development aa it existed within the memory of the pm ant generation (my prerouriy to 
the Revolution of 1848), and then to trace it a* far back i possible into the mute of an- 
tiqnity. A* the following <1 scription refers more particularly to the ye ar 1841 (the date of 
Perdiguieris public, lion), the past tense will naturally be used; but we must not consider 
the institution a* extinct. Railway tra .wiling has don® much to modify it ; the journeyman 
no longer tramps from one town to another, nor doe* he naually live so ateolntely from 
hand to month; many of ite regulation* ha' t consequently fallen into disuse: its old en- 
mities and fends are especmlly ont of date, bnt in one form or another it still exists. 

The Compan ionag e was composed of three great divisions, each of which revered sad 
claimed origin from a traditionary chief, the hero of a legend, who wae supposed to h c 
conferred a charge (devoir, duty) on hi* follower#. The Companions called themselves 
the WHS (infants, children) of this chief: hence the three classe were denominated the 
Sons of Solomon, the Sons of Maitre Jacques, and the Sons of Maitre Soubise. U1 the 
carious handicrafts concur in conceding the earliest existence to the gtonemaaons, Sons of 
Solomon, who admitted to a participation of their charge ( devoir ) the joiners and the 
locksmiths. Speeders from the carpenters (infants de M. Souvise) have lately claimed to 
form a fourth corps under the same banner, bnt are not acknowledged by the other three. 
Next in date of origin come the stonemasons. Sous of Maitre Jacqnes, who also 
the joiners and the locksmiths, and still later, the members of nearly all crafts. The third 
in order of precedence are the Sons of Malta Soubise, originally compos d of the carpenters 
only, who have since admitted the plasterers and tylers.’ The Sons of Solomon and Sonbise 
thus comprise very few trades (three each, all belonging to the building crafts); bnt the 
Sons of Jacqnej comprehended most of the known handicrafts. The joiners begs., by con- 
ferring their charge on the turners and glaziers, and one by one every trade has eithc r been 
admitted, or has managed to acquire possession of a charge, and to enforce acknowledg- 
ment of its claims. Without the possession of a charge; no claim can hold good. A few 
crafts have never belonged to the Companionage. Amongst these may be cited the masons 5 
(not to be confounded with the stonemasons), the apothecaries, clothworkers, furriers, 
printers, watchmakers, goldsmiths, wigmakors, bookbinders, and perfumers.* To enume- 
rate those that have joined Maitre Jacques would be; a wearisome task, and conld serve no 
useful purpose; it will he sufficient to remark, that this division is by far the strongest of 
the three. * 

In whatever town of France a charge was deposited, there the craftsman found a house 

' As the following description is chiefly condensed from A. Perdiguier Le Livru des Compagnon- 
nage, references to authorities will only be given in exceptional cases. All references to Perdiguier 
are from the second edition, % vols. 12mo, Paris, 1841. 

* This is the order followed by Perdiguier and the Companions; but, for reasons which will pres- 
ently appear, I am inclined to place Soubise before Jacques, and possibly before Solomon. 

* Perdiguier, Le Livre du Compagnonnage, vol, ii. , p. **0. 

4 Moated, Hie toire des Fran^ais des Divers Kbits, 4th edit., vol. v., p. 131. 

* Th« accompanying table will show this organization at a glance, and materially asaiat future 

exp. tions. 
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of call derated to hie purpose's end a branch of the society. In those town* where no charge 
mi lodgsd he wa* still able to profit by the society in a minor degree, provided be continued 
his subscription to the nearest branch. These latter were culled bustard towns; the former, 
towns of the Tour of France. A few writers have derived the epithet “ Companions of the 
IW df /Vow* " from some imaginary building called th< Tower of France. Unfortunately 
for their theory— and for their knowledge of French— tear (tourer) is feminine, whereas 
the word actually u*.d is masculine, via., “ Ic tour de France,” The Companions made 
the tour of France os our grandfathers completed their education, by making the <£ grand 
tour.” 

The villet du devoir, or du tour df Pram:, were Lyons, Avignon, Marseilles, Nlme> , 
Montpellier, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Nantes, and Park To then? Simon adds Auxerres, 
Chikms-snr-Saone, Clermont-Ferram, Biiinn, La Itochelle, Angonl^nie, Angers 1, Saumur, 
Tours, Orleans, and later, Algiers . 1 

We may here pouse to note a coincident* which is not perhaps without it* significance, 
vis., that the** towns are chiefly in the south, where the Soman traditions were longest 
preserved, and that many very important towns of the north are not included — such « 
Lille, Dunkirk, Calais, Amiens, Soiseon*, Rheinw, Rouen, Dieppe, Havre, Cats, tie.;— in 
(act, no single town north of Park 

The word dtvoir has been translated “ change,” and us this naturally recalls our ancient 
Maeonk Charges, it i» incumbent to fchow that the trawktion is justified, in order that no 
suspicion may be raised of unduly influencing the reader. To begin with, the word devoir 
is usdly translated “duty,” but a duty and a charge are in some cases synonymous. 
Secondly, our British Charges are a written code of rules of conduct, prefaced by a trad; 
tional history of the craft; and this description e vactly com sponds w't'n that of the French 
devoir. “ Every European state has its constitution; every Comp jnonnage has also its 
own, called devoir.” * Each of the three divisions relates that its traditionary head gave 
them a devoir to keep— that is, a charge or duty. “ The devoir is a code —the entirety of 
the laws and regulations which govern a society.”’ That tliis code was in MS. is proved 
by Perdignier and others writing of it as being deposited in particular places; as being 
nought, stolen, or otherwise fraudulently obtained, and by the conferring of a code by one 
of the original ocieties, being necessary before a new craft could be admitted into the 
Companionige. That the legends were also in writing may be inferred from PeiJiguier’s 
remarks; * and, although there is no direct proof that the legends -nil the code always 
formed parts of one document, the most natural conclusion is that they did, and nothing 
but proof of this connection is wanting to establish a complete n outdance be! ween the 
British Charge and the French devoir. 1 * 

A» regards the position of Solomon toward the Companions, Perdignier is very reticent, 
though perhaps he had little to communicate, beyond a biographical record of the wise king 
which he uas admittedly taken from the Holy Writings. He adds, “ The Sons of Solomon 
claim that this king gave them a charge, and incorporated them fraternally within the 
precincts of the Temple.” He also says, “ The stonemasons ” [of this fraternity, S. of S.] 


1 Simon, fetud llistorique et Monde but t@ Compagnonnage p. 158. 

• Monteil, Histoire des Francois des Divers fitate, 4th edit., vol. v., p. 180. 

• Perdiguier, Le Livre du (Jompanonnage, p. 60 . 4 To be quoted hereafter. 

• As these devoirs, or some of them, must still be in existence, it is to be regretted that no efforts 
have been made by French historians to secure % copy for publication. 






Qrother John Corson Smith, 33°, of Chicago 

FAST GRAN1> OFFICER «>K* AM. THE MAmiNIC H'HMKs IN TIIK Si A I K OK tl l lMMv, ALSO AN A<T1VK AND 
HONORARY MKMIIKR OF MANY OTHKK MAm»MC Until K* TIIROIGIlnUT TIIK WuKI.If. 


Among the self. made men, the active, earnest ami energetic woikers who li.ive n adc Illinois one of the fore- 
most State* of the Union, Brother John Corson Smith tikes high nuK. Horn in Philadelphia. February 13, 
1832, his lmyhood days were spent working in the Colton factories of the Schuylkill Valley at NmiUtown, Pa , 
and Wilmington, Del. Like many of the men who have come to the fiont in America, he is of Scotch ami 
English parentage, his father l>eing of 0 Highland family, and his mother a Harvey of the city of Carlisle, on 
the borders of Scotland, Of his services as a Freemason we can proudly speak ; lie was raised to the sublime 
degree of Master Mason in Miner’s Lodge, at Galena, Ill . Mav 21, 1850; exalted to the Koval Arch May 15, 
t86o; made a Royal and Select Master Februaiy 19. 1873. ami a Knights Templar April 26, 1871. He re- 
ceived all the grades of the A. A. S. Kite, February 26 to M.iv 2S, 1S73; created a Sov, G. Inspector Cien., 
Thirty-third and last degree, in the N. S. Council, Portland, Me., August 19, 1S75, and crowned an active 
ineml>er at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 23, IS83, since which he has been the Deputy of the Kite for Illinois, and 
now the to ami Minister of State " Supreme Council.” toother .smith has been elected to and served in ail the 
offices of the “Grand Commandery of Illinois.** In the “Grand Lodge of the State of Illinois, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons,** he hai held all the offices, and for two terms, 1SS7-S8, was its Grand Master 
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"•» accounted tbs most ancient of the Companion*. An ancient fable baa obtained 
vumney amongst them relating, according to some, to lliram, according to others, to 
Adonhiratn{ wherein arc roprtsentod crimes and punishments, but I lea re- this fable for 
what it is worth.” 1 

It is unfortunate that Perdignier should hare b»**a so reserved on this subject (he was 
himse lf a Son of Solomon), but it is also quite pomblo that beyond the Iliramio legend 
there was nothing of a traditionary nature to impart, and being awurr that many versions 
of this myth had been published in works professedly masonic, he thought it wonld present 
littlo interest, especially aa its main features are reproduced in the legi nd of Maltro Jaoqnes, 

In introducing the tradition concerning this Euaster he says, “ Mattru Jacqnee is a per- 
sonage bout whom very littlo Is known, and each of the societies has invented a more or 
leas probable story concerning him; nevertheless there is one which enjoys an extended ac- 
.wptano with very many Companion* dtt Dtvoir ; — it ii from this that I ixtraei, without 
changing a tingle word, the following details.” From the language employed, 1 think it 
oust be conceded that my previous contention as to the existence of manuscript copies of 
ret traditions, is fully justified." 

THE LEGEND OF MA1TRE JACQUES. 

“ Maltre Jacques, one of the tint masters of Solomon, and a coll ague of Hiram, was 
born in a small town nailed Carte, now 8t Romih,' in the south of Gaul; he was the son 
of Jacqniu," a celebrated architect, and devoted himself to stone cutting. At the ngo of 
fifteen he left his family and travelled into Greocr, then the confer of the fine arts, where 
ho entered into close alliance with • • • ,* a philosopher of the highest genius, who 
tanght him sculpture and architecture. He soon became celebrated in both the n arts.” 

“ Hearing that Solomon had summoned to himself all famous men, he punned into 
Egypt, and thence to Jerusalem. He did not at first gain much distinction amongst the 
workmen; bnt at last, having received an order from tho chief master to construct two 
column*, he sculptured them with such art and taste th&t he was accepted a master.” 

[Perdigiier thru ceases to quote verbally from the legend, bnt remarks], — “ Hereafter 
fellows a long catalogue of all his works at the temple, and the hircorj is thus continued:” ' 

“ Maltre Ja que arrived in Jt’TiE'Jem at the age of twenty-six years; ha remained there 
only for a short time after the construction of the temple, and many master * wishing to 
return to their country took leave of Solomon loaded with benefits.” 

1 The weip’ * of these words is much modified by the further explanations of Perdiguler, to which 
attention will iaereafter directed. Having all the facts, vs igos, and traditions clearly before us, 
we shall then be better able to discus* and compare them. 

‘The italics are mine. The legend which follows is lragmentary, and I think it not improbabi 
that the portions omitted would, if suppli d, furnish a clue to the secret ceremonies and other undis- 
closed features of the institution. It must not be forgotten that Pevdiguier was far too honorable to 
divulge anything of vital Importance. He wrote for his fellows- and for the public; the former would 
be able to supply every h‘itus; the latter would only learn what was considered sufficient for their 
enlightenment. He wrot . ae a conscientious Freemason would discuss Freemafonty; nevertheless, 
it is possible that a Freemason cen read more easily between hie lines than any one else besides a 
Compaffnon. * This town w ould appear to be as purely traditionary as the master himself. 

4 Posribly Jochin f 4 It is possible that these stars represent Pythagoras. 

4 Th. absence of this catalogue if probably of no importance, and only attributable to a desire for 
brevity. 
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“ Maitre Jacques and Maltre Sonbiso made their way back to Gaul. They had sworn 
never to part; but before long M. Sonbtec, a man of violent chaiacter, becoming jeaioi of 
the ai cendency which M. Jacques had acquired over their di sciples, and of the love which 
they bore him, separated from his friend and chose other disciples. M. Jacques landel at 
Marseille*, and M. Soubise at Bordeaux. Before commencing his travels M. Jacques chose 
thirteen Companions [Compagnons] and forty disciples; being desert'd by one of them he 
chose another. He travelled for throe years, leaving everywhere the memory of his talents 
and virtues. One day, being at some distance from his disciples, he was assailed by ton of 
the followers of M. Soubise, who attempted to assassinate him. In order to save himself 
he plunged into a swamp, the canes [or retd*, in French “joncs ”] of which not only sup- 
ported him, but afforded a refuge from the blows of his assailants, Whilst these cowards 
were seeking (some means of reaching him, his disciples arrived and effected his rescue, 

“ He withdrew to St Btaume. One of his disciples, called by some J6ron, and by 
others Jamais, betrayed him to the disciples of M. Sonbise. One day, before sunrise, A. 
Jacques being alone and engaged in prayer in his accustomed spot, the traitor arrived ac- 
companied by the ‘-xeentionere, and gave as usual the kiss of peace, which was the precon- 
certed death signal. Five villains at once fell upon and killed him with five dagger 
wounds.” 

“ His disciples arrived too late, bnt yet in time to receive his last farewell. ' I die,’ said 
he, * for God hao so willed it; I forgive my assassins, and forbid you to follow them; they 
are already miserable enough; some day they will repent. I deliver my soul to God, my 
Creator; and you, my friends, receive from me the kiss of peace. \\ hen I shall have re- 
joined the Supreme Being, I shall still watch over you. I desire that the last kiss which 
I give you be imparted always to the Companions whom yon may make, as coming from 
their Father; they will transmit it to those whom they make; 1 will watch over them as 
over you; tell them I sliall follow them everywhere so long as they remain faithful to God 
and to their charge [devoir] and never forget . . . •’ 1 He pronounced a few more 

words which they were unable to understand, and crossing bis arms over his breast, expired 
in his forty-seventh year, four years and nine days after leaving Jerusalem, and 989 years 
before Christ.” 

“ The Companions, having disrobed him, found a small piece of cane, which he wore 
in memory of the canes that had saved his life when he fell into the swamp.” 

“ Since then the Companions have adopted the cane. It was not known whether Maitre 
Soubise was the instigator of his death; the tcari which he rhed over his tomb, and the 
pursuit of the assassins which he ordered, contributed to weaken in a great measure the 
suspicions that were entertained. As for the traitor, he very soon repented of his crime, 
and, driven to despair by his poignant regrets, he threw himself into a pit, which the 
Companions filled up with stones.” 

“ M. Jacques' career being thus closed, the Companions constructed a bier, and carried 
him into the desert of Cabra, now called St. Magdalen.” 

[Pcrdiguicr once more ceases to quote verbally, and summarizes as follows:] 

“ Here follows the emltalming of M. Jacques and the funeral ceremonies, which lasted 
three days; the preci sion encountered a terrible storm, crossed forests and mountains, 

' This hiatus is posiihly of the utmost importance to Companions, 

* Probably these ceremonies, if revealed at greater length, might have entailed on i*erdiguwr a 
violation of his oath. 
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made stations in a place now called Caverns St. Evreur, and hy others named Saint Maxi- 
min, Caban « St, Zozim «, etc. The procession at length arrived at the final resting-place.”’ 

[At this point Pirdiguior once more gives the legend in fnll.] 

“ Before lowering the body into the tomh the elder gave it the kiss of peace; every one 
followed hi example, after which, having removed the pilgrim'* staff, the body was re- 
placed in tho hier and lowered into the grave. The elder descended beside it, the Com- 
panions covering both with the pall, and after the former had given the Ouilbrett t, 1 ho 
caused them to hard him aomo bread, wine, and meat, which he deposited in the grave, 
an then returned to tho surface. The Companions covered the grave with large stones, 

, od 8: filed it with heavy bare of iron; after which they mode a gnat fire, and threw into 
t their torches and all that had been used during the obsequies of their master.” 

“ His raiment was preserved in a chest. At the destruction of the temples,’ the -ons 
of M. Ja ques fep ated and divided amongst them his clothing, which was thus distributed. 

“ Ilia hat to the hatters. 

His tunic to the stonomu ms. 

His sandals to the locksmiths. 

His cloak to the joiners. 

His belt to the car] tenters 

His staff (bourdon) to the w tgon makers.” 

Perdiguier then concludes as follows: “ After the division of the articles belonging to 
M. Jacques, the act of faith was found which was pronounc'd by him on the day of h/s 
recaption [as master, probably] before Solomon, Hiram, the high priest, and all the ma&tera. 
This act of faith, or rather this prayer, is very beautifnl.” 


In respect to Maitre Soubise, we are afforded even less information than in the case of 
Solomon. Perdiguier remarks that he lias been unable to find any document ’ relating to 
him, and that we must be content with the particulars furnished hy the legend of Maitre 
Jacques. Judging by the legends of Hiram and Maitre Jacques, we might expect to have 
some record of the tragic ending of Soubise, hut if such exist' d, Perdiguier failed apparently 
in finding it 

As alread; stat' d, each of these masters, Solomon, Jacques, and Soubise, has been se- 
lected by the different crafts as chief patron, three of the trades — the stone-masons, joiners, 
and locksmiths — boing divided in their allegiance between Solomon and Jacques, and the 
carpenters between Solomon and Soubise. Under one of those three banners each craft 
forms its own fraternity, entirely independent of ail other crafts, and sometimes at open 
enmity with its sister societies of the same Devoir. This, however, is only a family quarrel, 
and gives way to firm alliance when a question arises as between the various divisions. 
For instance, in the family of Jacques we find the joiners friendly with the stonemasons, 
but enemies of their friends the farriers; yet, they all unite as one man against the common 

1 This curious term will bo hereafter explained, when the funeral ceremonies of the Companions 
*re described. 

* This expression may refer either to the fate of the Knights Templars, or to the final overthrow 
of the old religion of the Empire. As will presently appear, a connection between the Companion- 
sgo and the Collegia is not beyond the pale of credibility. The Templar theory will be duly exam- 
ined at a later stage. 

! The use of the word document strengthens the conclusion I have already advanced. 
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foe, the Sons of Solomon. As a general rale, the families of Jacques and Soubise are at 
• ariance, but although they love each other little, they hate Solomon more 

The fmteraitie which are thus formed are only open to journeymen, that is. anpren- 
ticet who have served their time. Perdiguier— -who was a joiner of Solomon— has not given 
us any hint of the ceremonies used at their reception; probably with the exception of his 
own ociety, these would remain a secret even to himself, whilst his oath would forbid any 
revelation. In his own handicraft we find the following customs and arrangements prevail- 
ing: — A young workman presents himself and requests to be made a member of the society. 
His sentiments are inquired into, and if the replies are satisfactory he ia embauchi At 
the next “ General Assembly ” he is brought into an upper room (fait numter » ■ kambn) 
when in the presence of all the companions and affilii-s questions are put to him to ascertain 
that he has made no mistake, that it is into this particular society and not in some other 
that he wishes to enter; and he is informed that there are many distinct societies, and that 
he is quite free in his choice. The ordinance' (riglemnts) to which all companions and 
affiliis are obliged to conform, re then read to him, and he is asked whether he can and 
will conform thereto. Should he answer “ No,” he is at liberty to retire; if he replies 
“ Yes,” he if affiliated and condncted to his proper place in the room. If he is honest and 
intelligent, he obtains is due course all the degrees ( ordres ) of the Cv, m panic nage and 
succeeds to the various offices of the society. 

The candidate is affiliated, — but in what manner we are not informed, — and thus 
octains tin first step. In this particular society there are three further steps — accept ! 
companion (compagnon refu), finished companion (rompagnon fini ), and initated com- 
panion (compagnon initie). All these degrees were probably attended with a ceremony, 
but Perdiguier is silent on the subject. That the ceremonies of the Companionage com- 
prised a rehearsal of some tragic scene similar to that recounted in the career of Maitre 
Jacques or of Hiram, will be hardly doubted when we proceed to discuss the revelations 
mode in the seventeenth century. Thory, writing (a generation earlier than Perdiguier) of 
the Companions, says, “ their initiations are accompanied by secret forms, and their uni'' 
existed from time immemorial.” 1 J. C. Resuchet, who evidently knew nothing ol 
Jacques and Hiram, saye the New Testament furnished them with t T 3 chief part of tl. 
mystic ordeals ( fpreuves mysterieum).’ Clavel maintains that in the superior grades of th. 
Companionage the 44 funereal catastrophes” of the legend were acted, 4 bnt as he gives no 
authority, and wrote two years after the publication of Perdiguier's work, it is possible that 
he only arrived at this conclusion on the ground of its inherent probability. Undue weight 
must not, therefore* be attached to his opinion. 

Whether the several grades held separate meetings is indeterminable, though with the 
Enfants de Salomon, even the “affiliates” assisted at the General Assemblies.* The 
degrees of the locksmiths were identical with those of the joiners as above specified ; indeed, 
these societies often amalgamated, but the stonemasons of Solomon slightly differed from 

> This word is used in a very peculiar sense by the Compagmm. Ordinarily it meansenlisted; hers 
it is rather used as ei^nifyin^ that he is informed of the next meeting, and recommended to appear. 

♦Thory, Acta Latamorum (1815), p. 801. 

♦ Besuchel Precis Historique de l'Ordre de la Franc-Ma?onnerie (1829). 

4 T. B. Clavel, Histoire pittoresque de la F. M. et des Societes Srerdtes Anc ,enn< „ et Moderns- 
2d edit. (1843), p. 307. 

• Is it or is it not a mere coincidence that Ferdiguier always uses the precise term “ assrnbUtb 
gtniraletf" 
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the cognate crafts in styling their affiliates “ yonng men " (jeunet homines), and they did 
not subdivide the degree of Companion, 

In the system of Maim Jacquet 11 the members were inclnded in two grades, the lower 
being termed Aspirants, ad the upper Companions. The sons of Maitre Soubise ware 
divided into Oomjwnions and foies (r&nardx). 1 These two families flowed the younger 
claso no participation in their ceremonies, 1 semblfeij or festivals, >nd the membe rs of the 
upper class sometim* m assumed nicknames descriptive of their scorn for the novices, such 
as “ the sconrge of the foxes," “ the terror of the aspirants,” etc. To all the societies the 
connection of the stonemasons with Hiram ippe rs to have been known, nd in some the 
members habitually wore white gloves, giving as a reason that they did so in order to testify 
to their innocence in his death.* 

In matters of costume other distinctions were made Some societies-, carried long canes, 
other!? short ones, nsunlly iron-tipped. The use of these canes is attributed to the recol- 
lection of the canes which saved the life of Maitre Jacques; but inasmuch as the canes are 
common to the Sons of both Solomon and Sonbise, this explanation would not meet all 
society boasted its own colors, which took the form of long silk ribbons of 
distinctive hnes, attached, as the case might be, either to the hat, collar, or some specified 
bntton-hole. Both ribbons nd canes were held in high esteem, ^nd to carry off one or 
the other from an enemy in personal combat was considered a most gallant action. The 
janes were used as walking sticks on journeys, bnt as murderous weapons in the fray. As 
personal badges, the square and compasses were the common property of all crafts and 
ocieties, and earr ings formed of the same implements and also of other tools were not un- 
usual. Bnt in no fraternities were the members of the first degree allowed any distinctions 
or colors— the stonemas o ns of Solomon alone excepted These wore white and green ribbon 
attached to the right breast 

In every tow n of the tour of France each fraternity and every division thereof had its 
officers, consisting of president, elders, and secretary. Theve were elected twice a year, 
and amongst the Sons of Solomon the members of the lowest class participated in the 
ballot; in the other divisions they were not only denied a voice in the election, but were 
obliged to receive as president of their degree a member of the upper class. The president 
took the name of first Companion, first young man, first aspirant, or first fox, according to 
the degree over which he presided. The joiners and locksmiths of Solomon, however, 
diff ered. Their four degrees formed only one society, and the president might belong to 
either the initiated or the finished Companions. In the former case he was called Digni- 
tary, and wore over the right shonlder and under the left arm a bine scarf fringed with 
gold lace, and the square and compasses interlaced on his breast. In the latter he simply 
took the title of First Companion, and added a gold fringe to his colored ribbons. Perdi- 
guier, speaking of this, hb own fraternity, tiik r care to point out the repnblican equality 
of its members. He says: “ We see that a hierarchy was established in this society, which 
nevertheless does not exclude a perfect equality of all its members. The Companions and 
the affiliates are intermixed in the workshop and at table, and are gathered together in the 

1 Curiously enough the associations of students at the German universities also make use of the 
term “ fox” to distinguish an affiliate who has not yet given his proof, t&, fought the requisite num- 
ber of duels, and learned to drink and smoke immoderately. 

• It is probable that the Hiramic legend peculiar to the Stonemasons of “Solomon,* gave rise to 
thf charge of complicity in Hiram's murder brought against them by the members of other systems 
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mine assemblies. A Companion has not more power over an affiliate than the latter orer 
a Companion.” 

Some of these crafts ere not satisfied with one or two ribbons. The shoemakers obtain 
two on their initiation, a rod and a bluo, but add one at every town of the “ tonr ” tkrongh 
which they pass. These ribbons are a fruitful source of strife. A gendarme, who had 
been a Companion harnessmaker, sold at AngouVme his devoir to a shoemaker named 
Ca: caason le Tnrc, who communicated itto’> - V> w The shoemakers had belonged to 
the Compaaionagt in the seventeenth century, uu_ forswore the association (as we shall 
presently see). Their present status dates from about 1810. This fraternity soon became 
very strong, but partly because they had become unfairly posss cd of a charge , and partly 
because they wore their colors in a way displeasing to the harnessmakers, great enmity 
subsisted between these two societies. For eight days they waged a frightful battle, re- 
sulting in a formidable list of killed and wonnded. One of the leaders of the cordwainers, 
bearing the paradoxical name of Mouton Cosurde Lior (sheep of the lion's heart), was sent 
to the galleys at Rochefort, where' he died. A C ompanionage song in great vogue has 
still the following refrain: — 

Provencal l’invincible 
Bordelais l’intrepide 
Mouton Coeur de Lion 

Nous ont fait Compagnons (made u~ Companions). 

The smiths legitimated the vmgonmakere on the condition of their wearing their colon 
in a lower bntton-hole. As this promise was quickly broken, members of the two crafts 
fight whenever they meet. The tannerr jiersist in wearing their colors at the same height 
as the carpenters, hence perpetual quarrels. Perdigaier gives many more examples, but 
these will suffice. As a rule, the higher the colors are carried, the nobler the society; the 
ttonemssons wear theirs attached to the hat, but as already stated, all crufts concur in as* 
signing priority to them. Some of these crafts are (or were in 1841) very conservative in 
their dress; so that this may almoct be looked upon as a distinction. The nailmaki rs re- 
tained the costnmi of a bygone age at all formal meetings, wearirg cocked hats, knee- 
breeches, and their hair in queues. If a member dies, they walk bareheaded, with their 
long hair unplaited and in dirordcr, and their faces covered. The blacksmiths also retained 
the kneobrceehes and cocked hat. 

Like the German fratcmitica, each craft had its special honse of call, the proprietors 
and inmates of which were also designated by the titles of Father, Mother, Sister, and 
Brother. But whereas the Germans culled this tavern Ilerberg (Inn), the French never 
used the equivalent in their language (Aubergr), but styled the house itself La mere, “the 
mother.” 

After initiation, each Companion chose a soubriquet which was henceforth always tacked 
on to his own name, A well-instructed Companion could tell from this nickname to what 
corps a stranger belonged; as these names, although referring to the province or natal city 
of the recipient, and to a fancied virtne or attribute, were differently formed — in some 
cases the birthplace came firat, in others the attribute; sometimes they were joined by tho 
definite article, at others by the preportion de (o*); at ethers the birthplace is turned into 
an adjective, and in certain societies the attribute! is replaced by the Christian name. The 
following examples will make this clearer:- 
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La Fi. ur dr Bagnolet 
L’esp£ran>r le Bcrichon. 
Langaedoc la Prudence. 
Hyppolytf le Nantais. 
Bordelais l’intrepide. 


A Stonemason of Solomon. 

A Stoner wen of Jacques. 

A Joiner or Locksmith of Solomon. 
k Joiner or Locksmith of Jacques. 

The other crafts of Jacques. 

It is perhaps a legitimate conclusion that these nicknames are a proof of the high an- 
tiquity of the Comp , monage, as indicative ff an epoch when the lower classes had not yet 
assumed surname* md some nickname was necei ary to distinguish one Peter or Paul from 
mother. This would take us back to the twelfth century or thereabout- The de signation 
by which Agricol PercTguier waa known in the Companionage was Avignonais la Vertu. 

Beyond these pseudonyms each family had one or more distinctive titles. The members 
of all three divisions were called Compagnmp- du devoir ; but the Sons of Solomon made 
an addition and called themselves Compagnont du devoir de liber ti, or more generally still 
Compagnont; de liberU, by omitting the term devoir, which was understood. No writer ap- 
pears to have solved the problem of a ^counting for this designation of Free Companions or 
Companions A Freedom, noram I able to offer any suggestion which may tend to elucidate 
its deri* tion. A point, indeed, of some importance might b< established could we ascertain 
on good anthority whether it was assumed,a distinctive epithet after the formation of the other 
divisions, or whether it originally belonged to them for some sufficient but inscrutable 
cause, which was however, inoperative im concerned the other branches of the association. 

If we now direct our attention to the oldest craft of each family, a further diversity 
becomes apparent The stone morons of Solomon call themselves Compagnont Strangers 
i.e., foreign Companions, giving as a reason that in the land of Judea they were foreigners. 
The Stonemasons of Jacques and the carpenters of Soubis® take the name of Compagnons 
ftassants, or passing Companions, aligning as an explanation that when at Jerusalem they 
never intended to make a prolonged stay or to settle in the conntry. These three societies 
further distinguish theme. Ives by other nicknames. The Stonemasons of Solomon call 
themselves Wolves, those of Jacques Wore -Wolves, 1 the carpenters Drilles or Bondrillet, 
a word now seldom used in French, and signifying “ good fellows.*’ 

The joiners and locksmiths of Solomon are termed gavots. This word is also obsolete, 
and signifies the inhabitants of a hilly region — highlanders. The reason assigned is, that on 
their arrival in France they assembled on the heights of St, Beaume, in Provence, from 
whence the > spread over the face of the land, and that the natives, seeing them descending 
from the hill, called out that the garofa were coming. The Sons of Soubist and of Jacques, 
with the exception of the Stonemasons, and all the different crafts since admitted by them, 
(■all themselves dogs and deiorants. As 'ar as the designation “ dogs ” is concerned, we may 
suppose that they have felt themselves bound to imitato their predecessors in point of an- 
tiquity, by al«o taking the name of an animal, and as the dog is the natural enemy of their 
rivals the wolves, the choice is very apposite. The alleged cause is, however, a different 
one; they maintain that they have assumed the name because the discovery of Hiram's 
body w, s made by some dogs.’ We have already seen that they hold themselves innocent 

1 The Were-wolf was a superstition of | .«• diddle Apes not yet wholly eradicated in the moun- 
tains of France ad Germany. It was suppo** u that certain sorcerers and witches had the (ower of 
transforming themselves at will into wolves of the corresponding rex, during tne continuation of 
which metamorphosis they possessed both the shape and the nature of the anunai whose form they 
assumed. See S. Baring-Gould, The Were-Wolves (1865). 

* Although the Hiramic legend has been infinitely diversified by the innumerable writers who 
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of his blood, to commemoration of which they wear white glove*. 1110 word devorant is a 
curious one. literally it means one who detours, no that connecting it with the carnivorous 
mimals to which the Companions liken themselves, the term would xwm appropriate 
enough. But it is more than probable that thi* is m afterthought, and that, » Perdigmei 
suggests, the word was argmatly dsmirante, i.e., members of a devoir or charge. The 
Sons of Souoise also rejoiced in the name of devorunte, but they have gon a step d 
aU the others in snirnd nomenclature. With them the apprentice who is bullied till he 
becomes an abject slave, takes the significant title of rabbit ( lapin ); the aspirant v slightly 
dignified by being termed a fox (rinard), something more valorous than a rabbit, butsti'i of 
u sneaking, cowardly disposition. Hio superior, the Companion, becomes a deg, and a 
master in the craft, an ape {tinge), alluding, of court , to hi extended knowledge »nd 
cunning, but also combining with this homage a large amount of the contempt which is 
apt to be engendered in rude minds when w '«dom takes the place of force.' 

Consistent in a mewinre with their a mmed type* in thi animal kingdom, is the wabit 
which has obtained in some crafts of howling. Tbi howling would appear o form, in 
man instances, a part of their ceremonies, and to consist of an inarticulate und prolonged 
noise. Perdiguier say they also call it chanting, because they thus pronounce certain 
words in such a manner that they themaelvee only can understand them. W* Ml treb- 
ly not go for astray if we assume that these words formed one of their seer* t me 
recognition. Of the primitive corps, the carpenters alone give way to this ibsord habit; 
the stonemasons , nd their immediate successors the joiners and locksmiths, do not practice 
it But all the compmtiwly new corps— that is, those p Imitted by the budding craft s of 
Jacques and Soubiso, howl without exception. It is pc 'ible that the same ido underlies 
this custom as that which produced the corruption of devoirant into devorant, though it 
may be a survival of an ancient observance which will be preeently noth 1 

Another peculiarity is, that the Companions like the Freemm ons, abjure the use of the 
■refix “ Mr ” They do not, however, style each other “ Brother,” although in everything 
except the bare name they are a veritable fraternity; but substitute the curiou terms cokrU 
or pays (country), adding by preference the Companion's nickname instead of his legal ap- 
pellation The tonemaeons of both families use the former: all other crafts the tatter. 
Thus a stonemason, in addressing a fellow, would say, “ Coterie La Fleur de BagnoM 
a joiner of Maitre Jacques. “ Pays Pierre le Marseillais If the Companion does not 

know his fellow’s name, coterie or pays is used alone. 

One of the most curious, and certainly the most pernicious .nd unreasonable, of all 
their customs, was the topage. The original of the word tope, toper has been left unde- 
cided by historians of the Companionage, but Larousae, in his admirable Dictionary, 
suggests that it is akin to the Spanish Toper,' and he is no doubt correct In the French 
of to-day the verb toper is seldom or never used; formerly it meant to accept, receive, 

profess to record it I do not remember to have met with the particular narrative alluded to in the 

t6X *"i “ Ape ” is a common expret .ion of dislike in the Latin countries. The epithets vi**x singe 
and mono viejo, ie., “old apv ” represent, in Franceand Spain, the equivalent of the term old fool 

“ -Eng. Die. : Topar-vo run or .trike against; to meet with by chftfi 

tobuttorstrike with the head; to accept a bet at car*. The attei is toe only l^acceptata^ 
of e word; bul theth * former are quite reconcilable with -he Companionage use, affording another 
proof of ths southern origin of this peculiar institution. 
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acquire. Almost its sole use at the present time is to signify acceptance of a wager or propo- 
sition; thus je tope is equivalent to our ‘ ‘ done.” But the Companions use the wordasachal- 
lonae to mortal combat, and the custom of challenging takes the uame of topage. An the 
different crafts" tope,” with the exception of the Sonsof Solomon and even the stonemasons 
of this division occasionally tope with those of Jacques, but ith none other. We will 
suppose two journeymen meeting on the highroad ino armed a usual with their long 
canes. As won as they art within a few yards of each other they halt, take up a 1 m and 
defiant attitude, and the following colloquy ensues: 

“ Tope!” 

" Tope!” 

“ Eh ! le pays ! Compagnon !” 

“ Yes; h pays. And you ? ” 

“ Companion also. Wliat vocation?” 

“ Carpenter, le pays. And you ?” 

«< Cordwainer! clear the road, stinking beast!” (passe aw large, sale puant 

« You’re another!” (jmanl toi-mtme!) 

They then fall to with hearty good will, and continue the combat till one or the other 
,s powerless to impede the triumphal progress of his rival, who earn a off his aneas a 
trophv of victory. When we consider with what formidable weapons they are armed, it is 
net surprising that these encounters often terminated fatally. These lights sometim* 

* sume the pt .portions of pitehed battles, inasmuch as large numbers ire occasionally range.! 
on each aide by mutual agreement. 

If the challenge should result in the two travellers declaring themselves of the same or 
of friendly crafts, they would then rush into each others arms, although they had never 
previously met, as if they were brothers long reparated, giving reciprocally the guilbrette,' 
and otherwise expressing unbounded joy at the meeting. One would th< r turn back and 
accompany the other to the nearest tavern, and averal hours would probably be consumed, 
and much liquor also. Some of the various causes of feud have already been noticed. The 
shoemakers especially were at e nmity with all crafts, possibly on account of the lingering 
memory of their apostasy in 1645. The bakers also were not considered worthy of bearing 
the square and compasses. The stonemasons of the two devoirs were .worn foes— if they, 
by accident, worked at the same bridge, it was necessary to confine them to opposite sides 
of the river, which did not prevent their fighting as soon as they could join hand , unless 
one corps was withdrawn before the tiridge was completed. In Paris, however, they con- 
trive to agree tolerably woll. Tho carpenters who seceded from Soubiso, and now elaim 
to belong to Solomon, work in Paris solely on the left bank of the Seine, and their former 
brothers on the right The weavers date only from 1775. I nable to obtain a < barge, 
they ultimately found a joiner who had quarrelled with his society, and who, under the 
influence of good wine, sold them his devoir. Therefore, weavers and joiners are at open 
enmity. The silk weavers formed themselves into a Companionage in 1832, but withou. a 
properly conferred charge from any established society. They claim to belong to the 
sons of Maitre Jacques, br.t, of course, unsuccessfully, and to their great personal discom- 
fort whenever they happen to be in a minority. Several other crafts also live in a complete 
state of isolation. 

Jt was the evil of the Companionage that Perdiguier tried to combat in his remarkable 
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' A ivxuliar embrace, which will be explained further on. 
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book, by showing the (oily of these eternal feuds, and by substituting for the revolting 
«nd bloodthirsty songs then in vogue, others oi a higher and purer tendency, A previous 
effort in the -ame direction, but on different lines, hsd already been attempted. In 1823, 
at Bordeaux, some aspirant* of tho joiners and locksmiths," being disgusted at the tyranny 
to which they were subject, revolted, and instituted a new society, which -hould only con- 
sist of one degree , dmit members of all crafte indiscriminately, and thus do away with all 
jealousies. They called it the Sociltt d’union, or “ Ini pendents,” and, as others joined 
it, they were not without a certain influence, Perdigjier, whilst admitting their good 
intentions, nevertheless manife sts the not unnatural regret of an old “ Companion ” at the 
obliteration of the ancient landmarks or customs. lie mys, “ they have no mystery, no 
initiation, no distinctions.” 

The houses of resort for the Companions were also their quarters on their travels. The 
whole society was to a certain extent responsible to the Mere for the expenses of any par- 
ticular member. It was here that the new comer received his welcome, and applied for 
work; it was hero that on his departure he took a solemn yet jovial farewell of his fellows; 
it was here that he first was admitted to join tho society; here that he entered into tho 
oerious questions of trade policy, or joined in the excitement of an annual dance. 

Genera] assemblies of the craft were usually held on the first Sunday of every month; 
and other assemblies, m occasion might require, such as the departure of a brother.’ At 
the banquet each membe r paid an equal sum, irrespective of the amount of his own con- 
sumption. 

The advantages to which a member was entitled were manifold. Upon hk arrival in 
a city he was directed where to find employment. If destitute of funds, he obtained credit 
at his “ mother’s.” If important matters called him away, and he had no money, tho 
society would help him from town to town, until he arrived at hia own village or destina- 
tion. In the event of sickness, each member would take it in turn to visit him, and to 
provide for bis wants. In some societies, he is granted a sum of 10 sons per diem during 
the time he is in hospital, which amount is presented in a lump sum on his leav ing. If 
he should be cast into prison for any offcnco not entailing disgrace, ho is assis ted in every 
possible way, and if he dies the society pays for his funeral, and honors hu memory by a 
special service a year afterwards. 

If a branch society falls into financial difficulties, the sister societies of neighboring 
cities assist it 

In every society a fresh Rouleur is appointed every week. The duties of this official 
are very generous. He welcomes the new arrivals, finds them work, and on their desiring 
to leave the town, secs that all their old scores are cleared off, and accompanies them to 
the gates of the town. He oIbo convokes the assemblies. 

With the Sons of Solomon, the tmbauchagt or manner of providing them with work is 
as follows: — The Rouleur introduces the journeyman to his new master, who advances 5 
francs toward his futnre wages. This sum the Ronleur retains, expressing a hope that the 
journey man will be careful to earn it. The master remains ignorant whether his work- 
man is a Companion or an aspirant. AH hen several have been thus engaged, the Rouleur 
call- a meeting of the new arrivals returns the money to each, with which they pay for a 
basnet, the Rouleur’.! share being divided amongst them. If he prefers it, instead of 
one grand banquet, lit may exact a light repast from each in turn. 

1 Of the system of Maiire Jacques. ’ This word is occasionally ufed by Perdiguier. 
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With the 8on* of ilaitru Jaeqnw und Soubfe, the proceeding* are somewhat different. 
The muster advanesa 5 francs on the wages of a Companion, bnt only 3 on those of 
aspirant. If the new arrival m a Companion, the lloultur place* 1 franc in the craft box; if 
ai aspirant, he hands this franc back to him, as the aspirant < lm t no share in the pecuni- 
ary benefits of tho society. The remaining 4 francs ,re employed a* al>ovc. Some craft* 
require an aspirant to pay 6 franc* to the box the first time he is embaucM in any town, but 
nothing on any future occasion. In these societies the aspirant also pays a monthly sub- 
scription to tho fraternity, and he then becomes entitled to relief, although he is still 
debarred from joining the assemblies of tho Companions. 

The Rouhur is bound tube present at all partings between master and man, and to take 
rare that their accounts are adjusted. lie then calls a special meeting, when the account* 
between the society and the journoyman are likewise settled, also any obligations towards 
his fellow-workmen. On arriving at a fresh town, the society there always inquires of the 
branch at the laut city in which he worked, w hether tile member had cleared off all Korea. 

A master must not employ in one shop the members of two different societies. If he 
desire extra help, he applies to the premier Vompagmn, who instructs his officer, the Rou- 
leur, to procure- him the number of workmen required. 1 If lu> is dis-satisflcd with the 
members of one great division, he may discharge them sdl, and Bend in his request to the 
chiefs of another family. This, of course, can only apply to those trades in which alle giance 
is divided, viz., the stonemasons, joiners, locksmiths, and carpenters; end even then the 
master’s option is very much reduced by the fact that if a society » once firmly established 
in s town, its rivals usually leave it a clear field, and refrain from setting up n fraternity of 
their own. If a master seriously offends the society, hi» shop is placed under interdict until 
he renders satisfaction; if his follow masters support him, tho whole town is banned. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the journeymen usnally carry the day. The earliest strikes 
1 have met with are thnso of the bakers in 1579, for a rise in wages,’ and of the linen 
weavers of Rouen in 1591, against a reduction.’ A still earlier one of the masons of Mont- 
pellier in 149 i has been mentioned in the preceding chapter. 

A Companion about to leave a city to resume his travels was honored with a convoy 
beyond the gates. The leave-taking with his master was usually on a Saturday afternoon. 
The special assembly took place in the evening. On Sunduy morning he treated his friends, 
and the convoy then started. All the members who are anxious to assist, decorate them- 
selves in fall Companionagc colors, and u band, or at least a fiddler, is commonly engagid. 
First starts the Rouleur, carrying the knapsack or bundle of the traveller, then the premier 
Companion and the departing brother nrm in arm, the othera follow two and two, all of 
course armc 1 with their long panes. Thus they pass through the gates, singing their Com- 
panionage songs, and having arrived at some distance from the town in a wood or other 
quiet place, “ a ceremony takes place, which differs according to the society.’ Pordiguier 
is far too conscientious to describe this ceremony, but he adds, “ they how or not, as the 
case may be, but in all cases they drink ! ” 

‘In some London trrdes this system is still in force; for in tones, with the matmakere. If a 
master is dissatisfied witl a workman, he discharges him and applies to the Matmakers Union for a 
fresh hand, which they at once send him. If thediacliarged workman, however, can show hi» Union 
that he has been badly used, the master must trust to chance for fresh labor, a* he will not receive 
any assistance from the society. 

•La rob. et Sere, Le Moyen Age et la Renaissance (1848-50), vol. iii., Article, “ Monteil, Corpo- 
rations de Metiers,” p. 20. * Ouin-Larroix, Histoire dcs Aneiennes Corporation*, etc., p. 15. 
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Thu is the regular convoy or Conduit* *n rigk, but it sometime. firm rim, to a Mm 
convoy (fdum conduit*). A hoet.lo society, hewing that • corroy is -bout to t*ko flu 
organise. a fictitious onu. Following their antagonists, they so arrange ai tomeet them 
beyond the city on their return. A regular topage thon eniuee, and the .ubeeqnent ore 
oredinga become somewhat lively. Thia way of .pending n Sunday afternoon cannot be very 

^TLTeTobttnroy (Conduit* d* Grenoble) i. railed into requirition whe, a Com- 
panion h, , disgraced hinuelf or Ida moiety. In full saembly ho forced on hu knee., 
He follows standing round and drinking to hi" “eternal damnation in lowing .cup*. 
Meanwhile he i. compelled to drink water nntil nature rebel. awl he .. .unable to imb.l* 
an, more , when it is ponied over him in tom nU The gh« which he nsesi. broken 
into fragment! U. color, are tom from him and burned; the Ronknr then lead h.n- by 
th taST round the room, each Companion be stowing a buffet, to tohurth.m than m a 
f ,ign of contempt, and the door being opened, he i* finally led toward, it The conclude ej 
ncene can only be decorously hinted at by comparing it with a vorw of the Lay of St 

Nicholas 1 . ” 1 — 

“ And out of the doorway he flew like a .hot, 

For foot flew up with a terrible thwack, 

And caught the foul demon about the ?pot 
Where hi* tail join* on to the small of hi* bat* 

Once a year each craft hold, high feetival. The proceeding. commence with a special 
Mass, after w hich then - « a grand assembly. Officers are elected for the ensuing year, and 
.he whole concludes with i banquet, followed by dance, to which the Companions invite 
their sweethearts and friends. The members of friendly crafts -re also invited But lie 
ame distinctions are mad,- as on ordinary occasions. The Companions hold their tmtmUr 
.part, and suffer no intrusion from th, aspirants. The aspirants have the, r own jollifica- 
tion, but are unable to exclude the Companions if any are incline 1 to toko part W ,th the 
Sons of Solomon however, the case is different. We have already seen that they only 
form one fraternity and hold joint .meetings. Each society lias its festival on the day 
of its patron saint, who is always supposed to have exercised that putaouto _craft. Thus 
the carpenters celebrate St. Jeiepli, the joiners St. Anne, th, locksmiths St Peter, the 
farriers the summer festival of St. Eloy, the smiths the winter St Elay, and tlio shoe- 
makers St. Crispin. The Stonemasons seem to form an exception, as they celebra d th 
Ascension. On the day following, a second dance is usuaily given, to which the masters 

and their families are invited. , . . ,, 

Their funeral ceremonies are peculiar. If a Qompamon dies his society undertakes all 
the expenses of his interment. The deceased is carried by four or s.x of h.s fellows, who 
( bange from time to time. On the coffin are placed two ranee crossed, a square and com- 
passes interlaced, and the colors of th society. Each Companion wears a black crepe on 
JTleft >rm and on his cane, and sports his colors. They march to the church, and 
thence to the cemetery in two lines, place the coffin on th, edge of thr grave, and form 
w , und it the “ living circle.” On, of the Companions next addresses the mourners^all 
then kneel on one knee and offer a prayer to the Supreme Being, a “ •* owe 
Mid the accolade or guilbrette follows. 

1 The Irgoldsby Legend*. 
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The accolade or guilbrette connate of the following ceremony: — Two canes ere placed on 
the grerand near the glare eo aa to form a crews. Two Companion* takt their placet, each 
within one of the quarter- eo formed, tnm half round on the left foot, carrying the right 
foot forward eo a* to face each other, and occupy with their feet all fonr quarter* of the 
erow, then taking ach other by the right hand, they whisper in one another'll ear and 
embrace. 1 All perform the guilbrette in turn, kneel once more on the edge of the grave, 
offer up a prayer, throw three pellet* of earth on the coffin, and retire. In a few craft* toe 
conclnd ing portion of the ceremony is slightly varied. The address to the mourner* ie di- 
versified by lamentable cries of which the pnblic can understand nothing. This is evidently 
« further instance of “howling.” Ferdiguitr dots not clearly indicate whether the accolade 
ta ke* place or not When the coffin hat been lowered, a Companion descends and place* 
himself trade it; a cloth is stretched over the month of the grave, and amentations .rise 
from below, to which the Companion® above reply. If this ceremony taker place for a 
Companion carpenter of Sonbise, “ something occnrs at this moment, of which 1 >m not 
permitted to speak.” I am inclined, to think that Perdiguier ha. here forgotten his ratal 
caution and says too mnch: there can be little doubt that the conceded Companion given 
the guilbrette, or some modification thereof, to the deceased. 

Scarcely anything further relating to their ceremonk remains to be gleaned from 
Pterdiguier, although one or two very curiou customs demand notice. Amongst the«e 
nothing strikes n* is more peculiar and enlightened for the" age than the remarkable 
fact, that in every town of the Tonr do France technical school* were established and 
maintained by the stonemason®, joiners, and loclcsmitns. The other crafts do not appear 
to have shared in this highly beneficial institution. In these schools, which were open in 
the evening, the workman was taught architectural and lineal drawing, deigning, model- 
ling, carving, and the elements of all sciences connected with his profession. Perdiguier 
gives us no data by which we may jndge of the ago of thk institution, but he speaks of it as 
lready old in 1841. This illustration of provident thonght in a body of simple journey- 
men is as astonishing in one sense as their idiotic fends are in another. 

We have seen that fonr crafts— the stonemasons, locksmiths, joiners, and earpentcre— 
owed a divided allegiance, and that, when one family was well established in a city, the 
rival fraternity refrained, as a rule, from intruding. Bnt this supremacy was sometim i, 
nay, often, obt lined in a remarkable manner, viz., by a contest of akili ( conmurs ). A 
specified object being namet , each society selected its champion, w ho was locked in a room 
with the necessary appliances, and gtrietly guarded by his rivals until the end of the ap- 
pointed time. The two masterpieces were then compared, and their respective merits pro- 
nounced. To the victors accrued a high glory, to the vanquished a deep mortification and 
lasting sham e, and an obligation to quit the city. The masterpiece was thenceforth held 
in great honor, jeaionsly preserved, and on festivals drawn or carried throngh the town in 
solemn yet joyful procession. 

These contents were sometime® entered npon for less important stakes, such as a chal- 
lenge of skill for a mm of money. 

In 1726 the eity of Lyons was thue contested between the rival stonemasons. The Sons 
of J&cques lost the day, and retired from the town for one hundred years. At the end of 
this period they deemed themselves entitled to return, but the Sons of Solomon though 
otherwise. In the battle that ensued the new- comers were worsted and retired to Tourous, 

1 The Companions do not merely kiss, but remain for a moment clasped in each others arma 
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the quarrie* near Lyons. 3ut the Son* of Solomon were not oontent with thi* port ml 
victory, and endeavored to drive their competitor* -still further away. Another great battle 
wo* fought, resulting in a large number of killed and wounded. Thi wraa only fifteen 
year* before Perdiguier wrote, but, curiously enough, he omits to mention who were the 
victors! in the second encounter. 

In 1808 the lock .mito* contested Marseille! The Sons of Jacqu placed their cause 
in the l ands of a Dauphin thost of Solomon entrusted their reputation to a LyonnaU. 
They were locked up as usual in separate rooms, guarded by their rivals, who passed them 
iiothing but food and nece ary material?., but allowed of no counsel or advice. The 
understanding always wi s that each champion “ should have all his talent in his head, and 
his execution at his fingers' ends.” After many months the competitors were released 
ond their work carriol aafore the judges. The Dauphinfe’s lock was beautiful, the key stil 
more so. The unlucky Lyonnais had given ail his time and labor to complete the beautifn 
tools which were to assist him in fashioning a most complicated lock. Each tool was in 
itself a masterpiece, but the lock was not even commenced. Ilis indigent and crestfallen 
fellows accused him of base treachery; he left the town and has never since been h< *rd of. 

The most memorable of all battles appears to have been that of 1~30 on the plains >1 
La Oran, between Arles and Salon, in Provence. The combatants were the Sons of Solo- 
mon on the one part, ad those of Jacqueu and Soubise on the other. The provocation is 
unknown but the original parties to the quarrel were the atonemai ons, joiner and lock- 
smiths only. These exchanged a formal cartel, and appointed a rendezvous. Volunteer* 
from all the different corps affiliate 1 to Jacques and Soubise, joined their fallows against 
the common foe, and tho Sons of Solomon trooped in from all the towns in the neighbor 
hood. The weapon* even comprised fire-arms, and the battle was most determined ami 
sanguinar y. The list ot killed was very large, and it wit- with the utmost difficulty that 
the military were able to restore order. 

I must not forget to mention that the enfant* de Salomon admit workmen of all religious 
denomination* to tho Companionage, whilst those of Jacques and Soubiso restrict their 
membership to Roman Catholics. 

Few workmen on their tour forget to make a pilgrimage to the grotto of St. Bcanme, 
in Provence. Mention liae already been mad.) of this hill as the tartmg-point of the 
original Companions. Tradition record , that the Magdali ne retired here to end h r days 
after the death of our Saviour; and in the neigliborhood is a wood in which, according to 
popular belief, no living being Is ever seen (excepting of course the Companion who visit* it). 
■',% pilgrims oere purchase relics in the shape of silk ribbons, etc., as mementoes of their 

visit to the sacred spot 

A workman having completed his tour, on settling down as master, generally thanks 
hi* society and resigns his Companionage. A general assembly is usually held for the 
purpose, at which he is granted a demit pass, or certificate of honorable conduct during hi* 
membership. Although severed from his society, he seldom ceases to take an especial 
interest in it, and to prefer as workmen its Companions to that of any other society. 
The Sons of Solomon, however, differ, inasmuch as they never resign their mcmbersnip. 
tf, as most writers maintain, the Sons of Solomon are tho descendants of the ecclesiastical 
aa opposed to tho secular masons, this habit would agree perfectly with that of the German 
stonemasons, in which body the masters remained an integral part of the fraternity n con- 
tradistinction to tho usage of oth..r crafts. Such we* the Companionage in 1841 as de- 
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scribed by Perdiguier, then in the prime of its existence, and showing no signs of J ay. 
On the contrary, he remarks, “ Some corps have ceased to exist; others are no* forming. 

It might be interesting to determine what effect the Revolution of 1848, and the introduc- 
tion of railways bwve had on the organisation; bnt it would not trve any usefni purpose 
with regard to the elucidation of Freemasonry. Our task lies in the opposite direction, 
fix., to trace it backward as far as our scanty materials will allow. 

Between 1841 and 1651 our knowledge of the Companions appears to be restricted to 
the criminal prosecutions entailed by their perpetual quarrels. Between 1648 and 1651, 
however, we obtain a further insight into their secrete, and are enabled to form some idea 
of the ceremonies of the societie of Maitre Jacques, through the apoi of the shoe- 
makers. It will be seen that the leading idea is still that of a betrayal, death, and n lurrec- 
tion, althou gh the hero is not a semi-fictitious personage like Hiram, but no one le than 
onr Saviour Himself. That much of an indefensible nature took place cannot be denied, 
but it is possible that the information afforded is prejudiced and one-nded. A Companion 
shoemaker of a highly religious turn of mind seems to have been the first to take offence at 
the questionable practices of his fellows, and to have abjured them. He even went further: 
he instituted a body of lay brother composed of journeyman shoemakers, adopted a peculiar 
dress, md established a rule enjoining them to enter the various shops of the craft, and, by 
instruction and good example, to reform the manners of their fellows. They took the 
name of Brothers of St. Crispin, and obtained ecclesiastical authority for their proceedings. 
In consequence of these measures and the revelations made by him, and those of his way 
of thinking, the municipality of Paris interdicted the Kaemblies in 1648. The ocieties of 
the Companionage took refuge n the Temple , which wa< under a separate jurisdiction. Tin 
clergy also took the alarm, and used all the terrors of the ecclesiastical law to forbid the 
reremonies and institutions. 

Some of their Mysteries were printed and revealed in 1651, nd in consequence of 
r newed thunders from the pnlpit, more revelations succeeded. At length the Companions 
were foolish enough to cause a riot in the precincts of the Temple, the Bailli ws worked 
upon by the bishops, and eventually the Companions were sentenced and expelled by him 
on the 11th September 1651.' The eordwainers (shoemakers) were the first to disclose 
their secret ceremonies, 13d March 1651, and on tho 16th May following, together with 
♦heir masters, solemnly fort' wore them; but many of the societies refused to follow their 
example, and continued to meet. Others, however, also divulged their secrete, and ad- 
dressed a string of questions to he doctors of the Sorbonne respecting their practice* 
But irom the very wording of these questions and revelations, it is abundantly evident that 
they were drawn up by a prejudiced and probably priestly hand, so as to make the replies 
a foregone conclusion. 

The greater part of these proceedings, ceremonies, and the views of the Church on the 
question, are very succinctly told in three documents! attached to an agreement made the 
list September 1571 between the shoemakers and cobblers of Rheims. These documents 
are of course of much more recent date than the agreement. Of the long tirade against 
the Companionage contained in the third document, I have only given a portion. It will 
be observed with some amusement, that not the least crime of the Companions, in the 

1 Thory, Annals s Originis Mogni Ualliarum Orieutis (1813), pp. 839. 880. * Ibid., p. Si 

* Collection de Documents inedite sur I'Hstoiiv de Franc"; Arehiv Legislatives de vVillede 
Reims, by Pierre Varin, pt it, tome it, p. 349. For the date of these documents, see p. 83#. 
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«tim»tion of the theological tacnity, fu the fact that these ceremoniee were actually 
practised by Ro man Catholic* m the pretence of heretical and vice vtrtd. It i* also curiona, 
that althongh the charm ;-makorc and other* likewir • divulged their rite*,' the*e are not 
referred to in the document* of which I now prresnt a translation. 


REVELATIONS, Etc. 

No. 1.— SUM MARY OF THE IMPIOUS, SACRILEGIOUS, AND SUPERSTITIOUS 

PRACTICES 

WHICH TAKE FLACK AMONGST THE COMPANION! -SAUDLLW" SHOEMAKERS, TAILORS, 

Cutler®, and Hatters, when they admit one, a Companion op the Charge 

(du devoir) as they call it. 

This pretended charge of it Companion eongtesi of three precepts— Honor to God, preser- 
vation of the master’s welfare, and maintenance of the Companions. Bnt, on the contrary, 
the Companions dishonor God greatly by pro .ninj dl the mysterie of onr religion, ruin 
the masters by emptying their shops of assistants whenever any one of their ct il com- 
plains of haring received insult (bra>ade), and ruin themselves by the offener® against the 
charge which they mike one another pay for — the fines being employed in proc ing 
drink; betides which the Compsniontge is of no service for attaining the mastership. They 
have amongst themselves a jnrisiiction ; elect officers, a provoK, a lieutenant, a secretar , 
(grtjjhr), >nd a sergeant; maint-. n con* pondence in all towns, nd possess a watch* >r 
{mot de guet), by which they recognise each other, and which they keep secret;’ and form 
everywhere an offensive league against the apprentices of their trade who are not of their 
cabal, beating and maltreating them, and soliciting them to enter into their society. The 
impieties and tcrileges which they commit in po ing thorn vary according to the difft it 
trades. They have, nevertheless, mnch in common; in the first place, to canas hin rho 
is about to be received to swear on the Gospels that he will not reveal to father nor mother , 
wife nor children, priest nor clerk, not even in, confession, that which he i s about to do and 
Witney; u T ^ for this purpose they choose a tavern, which they call “ The Mother,” because 
there it is tost they usually assemble as if at their common mother’s, in which they choose 
two rooms conveniently placed for going from one into the other, one serving for their 
abominations md the other for the banquet. They close carefnlly the doors and windo* s 
in order not to be seen or surprised by any ma.es. Secondly, they canse the candidate to 
elect sponsor, un parain it une marraine '); give him a new name, such as ■ ley may 
decide on; baptize him derisively ( par dirieion ) ; and perform the other accnrsd cere- 
monies of reception pecnliar to the crafts, jtccording to their diabolic 1 tradition*. 

Thory, Annalo Origin*'. Mugni GaUiurnm Orient?* p. 881. 

• Curiously enough tin* past word is not even now revealed; and il known by the learned doctors, 
«h deemed of too little importance for them to take any notice of iv. 

' Literally, a godfather and godmother; but of course the godmother waa not of the gentler sex. 
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The Saddlers. 


The Compunion saddlers place three caruli, which make thirty pence, within the book 
of the Gospels; and after the oath h» been taken bareheaded on the Gospel and the thirty 
pence for which our Savionr was betrayed, three or four men enter the room, and one 
demands on altar, another an *dtar doth, trappings, cumins, a cane, a napkin, and other 
things to fit np an liar; an alb, belt, stole, chas uble, 11 the ornaments of a priest perform- 
ing the mi ■; taper, candlesticks, censer, ewers, chalice, and alt-cellar, salt, a loaf pure and 
simple, wine pure and simple; and having lent him a cloth (which he folds in three, rep- 
resenting the three liter clothe, having the border below), and a cup or glass instead of 
chalice, a penny loaf (pain d’un mT), a cross of virgin wax, the book, the thirty pence, two 
lighted candles, and in lieu of ewers two pots or bottles, the one fnll of wine, the other of 
water, and ome wit in a cellar; all these things being thus prepared, and the room woll 
closed, they ill kneel down bareheaded, when he who lias asked for all these things neces- 
• ary for the holy mass, kneeling, his hands joined before this stool when are arranged all 
these things, declares to him or to them who are about to be received Companion? — “ This 
bread which yon see, represents the true body of our Lord Jesus Christ who was on the 
tree of the cm for our sins; ” and (mnmbling some words) he continues,'—" This wine 
which you see represents the pure blood of our Lord, which was shell on the cross for our 
Jns.” After which he takes a piece of bread the sire of a pea, places it in the pretended 
chalice, and says,— “The peace of God be unto ye,” places some salt in this glass, and 
spills from a candle three drops of wax, saying, “ In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” and quenches the candle in this, pretended chalice. THrc- 
Jter he says to him or to them who are destined to become Companions, that they are to 
elect a sponsor, and, being all on their knees, he baptizes them in joke (pour raillrrie), 
profaning the holy baptism as well as the holy mass: and gives, to all who are in the room, 
of the bread to eat, and of this mixed wine to drink; after which they perform another 
act, taking thereto a handkerchief, four glasses fnll of wine to signify the four Evangelists, 
imd at the foot of each glass four amah pieces of bread having also a signification, and the 
cloth on which they have glnttonized (soulln) the shroud of our Lord, the table repre- 
senting the holy sepulchre, the four legs of the table the four doctors of the Church; and 
they do all these things, and many other heretical things. The Huguenots are received 
Companions by the Catholics, and the Catholics by the Huguenots, 


The Shoemakers. 


The Companion shoemakers take bread, wine, salt, and water, which they call the 
four aliments [i.e., alimentary substances: possibly a play upon the fonr elements], put 
them npon a table, and having placed him whom they wish to receive ss a companion 
before this, make him swear on these four things, by hss faith, his hope of paradise, his 
God, his chrism, and his baptism ; they then tell him that ho must take a new name, and 
be baptized; and having made him say what name he wishes to take, one of the Com- 
panions, who is placed behind him, pours over his head a glas F ful of water, saying, “ I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the rion, and of the Holy Ghost 1 he 
sponsor and subsponsor (soubs-para in) then undertake to instruct him in all things apper- 
taining to the charge (devoir). 
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Thi Tailo» 

The Companion tailor* prepare a table in one of the two chamber*; a cloth inrido out, a 
loaf 4 *alt-c liar, a cup on three feet, half full, three great king** white., [Nunc* ds off, i 
fliecie* of direr coin, of which there wo* a greater nnd a lew J, and three needle*, and r 
having cam od him whom they receive to swear on the gospel*, and to choa a *pon*or, tl y 
teach him the dory of the find three Companions, which i* all of impurity, one to which 
i* rt I’ll red the signification of what is in thi* chamber and on thi* table. The mystery of the 
Holy Trinity is also profaned Severn! time". 

The Cutlxm. 

The Companion cutler* kneel before un altar, md after haring can id him who i* about 
to he receive 1 to swear on the gospels, the sponsor take* the crumb of a loaf with a quan- 
tity of t s.it, which he min* together, and give* it to the young journeyman to *t; who 
taring some difficulty in swallowing it, they give him two or three g It fu ■ f wine, 
announcing that he i. passed a Companion (ds h patm compagnon). Some tone ater, 
they take him quietly to the country, nd show him the right* of passed Companion 
(droits du jxusi ^ompagnon),' make him take off om shoe, and 11 take several turns on a 
cloak which they have spread in circular form on the earth, in each Manner that the »hoe- 
h « foot remains on the cloak and the other on the gronnd. They place a napkin or thi 
cloak with bread and wine in severe! different glasses, which signify the Wood of onr Lord, 
His five wound) His cross and the nails; the bread signifies the body of Jesus; the water, 
Wism; the fire, the angel; the air signifies time; the heavens, the throne of God; the 
arth, His footstool; the wind, God’s anger; the knife which is on th© »hk represent ic 
word which ent off the ear of Malchus; the napkin, the holy shroud of our Lord; the 
border of the napkin, the cords hy which our Saviour was bonnd. They fold the napkin in 
three plaits, place three stone thereon, and say that it signifies the three rouadf and nails 
of our Lord, The spout of the pot of wine signifies the cross; the 1 1 o handles, the two 
thieves; the pot itself, the tower of Bahylon [probahly meaning l abel]; the top and the 
bottom of it, heaven nd earth; the twelve sticks of the wheel which serves to any the 
“ mult,” * the twelve apostles; the four elements signify the fonr evangelists. They inter- 
rogate on all these point the new Companion and the others, and levy fines according to 
their jurisdiction. 

Thb Hatters. 

The hatters arrange a tahle in the most convenient of the two rooms, on which is rep- 
resented the death and passion of our Lord. There is cross, a crown made of a napkin 
twisted into the shape of a crown, and placed on th® cross-bar i of the cross. They pla 
on the two arms of the cross two plates, two candlesticks, and two lighted candles, whic 
represent the sun and the moon; the three nails are represented hy thre k ives, place-1 
on the two arms and at the base of the croso; the lance, hy a pi<ce of wood; the scourges, 

• Heckethom (a aon-Mason) translate* Compaynm " Fellowcraft.” The phrase would thu hwr- 
nily read a passed fellowcraft. In technical Masonic ph> seology, an apprentice is always pasted to 
the degree of & fellrwcrajt. 

•Thi nay either m* on a grindstone or a hay jtack, A. the word used at a meeting of cutter, 
in the country, and the matter u not in any way led up to, I am unable to decide upon the proper 
interpretation. 
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by cords *t the end of a piece of wood; the sponge, by a knife and a piece of bread; the 
pincers, by a folded napkin; the bn tern, by u glass, turned top uppermost; the pillar to 
which our Amour woo attached, by a salt-cellar fall of salt; under this cellar they plaoe the 
value of thirty pence in money, for which mm our Saviour was sold; the salt of the salt- 
cellar reprcientsi the holy ehrhm. They place at the foot of the cn a basin and ewer, 
together with a gh s of wine and wate r, to represent the blood and water which our Lord 
sweated in the Garden of Olives. They place on the same table two gh m, one full of 
vinegar and the other of gall, a cock, dice; in fact, everything that was used at the passion. 
If there is in the - hid chamber a chest, it represents Noah’s ark; the sideboard, Jacob’s 
tabernacle; the bed, the manger; a choir under the mantelshelf, the baptismal font; a 
bigot, the sacrifice of Abraham; and the opening in the chimney marks the gulf of hell; 
the provost represents Pilate, who seats himself in the most conspicuous place in the room; 
the lieutenant represents Annas, and places himself near the provost ; the secretary, C«ia- 
phoi and is placed lower down. The provost holds in his hands a cane, which represents 
Aaron's rod, at the end of which there are three ribbon*, one white, which represents the 
innocence of our Lord; one red, Ilis blood; one blue, th' bruises of His body; the four legs 
of the table, the four evangelists; underneath the table, the holy sepulchre; the napkin, 
the holy shroud; the eross-bai of the windows, the cross; the two lower shutters repre- 
sent the Holy Virgin on one side and Saint John on the other; the two shutters above, if 
closed, the sun and the moon; if open, the ange'r salutation, on account of the light whieh 
appeared; the joists of the floor signify the twelve apostles; the ceiling of the ehamber, our 
Lord. They cause him whom they are about to recoive to make three steps and to say at 
the same time — “ Honor to God, honor to the table, honor to my provost;” and appvo vii- 
ing the latter he kisses him and ays, “ God forbid that this kiss should resemble that of 
Judas.” The provost interrogates him ou all the above, and the other Companions are 
made to 6nter the room for his instruction; knocking the first time they reply, benedicite, 
the second dominug, and the third coMumntum eat; they are asked," What seek you here? ” 
They reply, “ God and the apoRtles ” At length, in order to re prese nt our Saviour, who 
was sent from one judge to another, he who i* received appear* with his two feet crossed 
(pifds croitez), his breast all uncovered (dcbraillf), and ungartered (degjartete), before the 
provost, whoasks him, ‘‘Whom do you represent?” He replies, “God forbid that I should 
represent our Lord.” They then make him take a seat on the hearth, in a ehair to rep- 
resent the font The sponsors (jmrain et marroine) whom he ehose take him each on one 
side by a napkin, whieh they tie round his neck, place in his mouth bread and salt, and, 
throwing water over his head, make him give three knocks against the ehimney, and bur- 
lesquing the baptism, lie takes a new name and says thereafter, “ I never ate so alt a 
morsel nor drank so bitter a eup; thrice my sponsors make me knock the chimney, by the 
which I recognize that I am a good passed Companion ” (bon compagnon pam'). After 
which they take a loaf from the bed and carry it on to the sideboard, to represent how the 
devil transported our Lord to the mountain. Wfhen a Companion leaves a town the sack 
he carries signifies Isaac’s f-got; if it be on his back, the burthen of St Christopher; the 
straps of the sack, the legs of our Saviour. T hey place his sword crosswise over the scabbard, 
and call it the eross of St Andrew: the scabbard, the skin of St. Bartholomew; the hilt 
.signifies the protection of God; 1 the scabbard chape (boullulle), the lantern of Judos; the 
point, the lance. Afterwards they seek a eross road, hang a glass to represent the death of 
1 A play upon tbe words “protection" and “ hilt,” both being garde in French. 
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St Stephen, and all thoae ol the company throw one (tone at the gla«, excepting the 
Companion about to leave, who . iyi, “My Companion*. I tone leaw A you ai ( 1 the 
apot th. of our Havionr when He «mt them out into nil ttndt to preach the gcpol; gire me 

your Wearing, I give you mine.” . 

Theee Companion**" entail many diwirders. 1st. Many of the Compamone often 
otfenu .-gainst the oath which they bate taken, to keep faith with their marten, not work- 
ing according to their requirement*, and often ruining them by their practice 
nsult and cruelly penocute the poor journeymen of the craft who arc not of their cabal. 
3d They employ themselves in many debauchei, impurities, and drunkenneaaee, c., and 
ruin themeelvee, their wive., and their chUdren by the e*ce*ve expert which the, 
incur in three Companionage at various assemblies, becaaee they prefer to spend the little 
they rornew with their Companion, rather than on their familie 4th. They profane the 
day. cun** 'rated to God’s service, because some of them, like the triton, meet together 
every Sunday and go to the tavern, where they pas. 4 great art of the a* m debauchery. 
Therefore, because the above Companion, believe that their practice are goo and holy, 
lnd the oath not to reveal them, nghtcou.and obligatory, Mmieurs the doctor, a -e sup- 
plicated, for the good of the consciences of the Companions of thee b trader, ivnd othew who 
might be in a similar case, to give their opinion on the following and to sign H:— lit V 
crime do they commit in causing themselves to be received C rniptnions in the foregoing 
manner? 2d. Is the oath which they have taken not to reveal the e practice even at con- 
fession, good and valid? 3d. Whether they are not bound in conscience to proceed and 
declare them to those who could apply a remedy, such as the judge. ecclemartic and secular. 

4. Whether they mav ns the watchword in orde r to recognize themselves as Companion 

5. Whether thorn who are of this Companionage arc in surety of conscience, and what they 
should do ? 6th. Whether the journeymen who are not yet of ths- Companionage may enter 
it without guilt? 


No. II. RESOLUTIONS OF THE DOCTORS ON THE ABOVE QUESTIONS. 

We, the undersigned doctors in the sacred faculty of theology at Paris, are o: opinim 
—1st That these practices combine the sins of sacrilege, impurity, and blasphemy against 
the mysteries of our religion. 2d. That the oath which they uk. not to rev, al the* 
practices, even in confession, is neither good nor valid, and is not obligatory on them; on 
the contrary, they are bound to accuse themselves of these crimes, id of this oath at con- 
fession. 3d. In case this evil continues, and they are not otherwise able to medy it, 
they are bound in conscience to declare these practices to the ecclet artioal judges, and 
even, if need be. to the secular, who will be able to remedy it. 4th. That the Companions 
who cause themselves to lie received in the at*ove form may not, without mortal sin, use 
the watchword in order to recognize each other as Comjianions, and engage in the cvi> 
practices of this Companionage. 5th. That those who are of the Companionage ar not 
in surety of conscience so long as they are desirous of continuing the*" bad practices which 
they ought to renounce. 0th, That the journeymen who are not of the Companionage 
cannot enter it without mortal an.— Deliberated at Paris the 14th day of March 1655. 
Signed, I. Charton, Morel, N. Cornet, J. Quoquercl, M. Grandin, Crenet, C. Gobrnet, 
I. Peron, Chamillard, M. Chnmillard. 
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No. III.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABOVE PRACTICES AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


The fearful impieties whic h are practiced in the crafts of the cordwainers, hatters, tailors, 
and saddlers, in passing the Companions of the charge, haring been lately retooled by a 
special Providence, some zealous persons, in order to annihilate these damnable practices, 
and full of *.eal for the glory of God and the good of thoir neighbors, uf tor having assembled 
the doctors and taken their opinion on this subject, have believed that they could no longer 
defer (withont an evident danger of the lots# of several sonls engaged in these disorders), 
giving to the pnblic the knowledge of a matter so important to their well-being, in order 
that thi confessors, pastors, masters, and all those who hare power, should be on their 
guard. Hardly could one believe that our century, corrupt though it be, had pr.dnced 
monstrosities of thii natnre, and if the matter had not been already seen, crammed into, 
and condemned by justice, one could not possibly persuade himself that such a thing could 
enter into the minds of Christian*. The malign spirit, who never does hi» business to 
tatter advantage than in secrecy and olwcnrity, and who well know that to publish his 
practices is to decry them, Lad kept them hidden as long as possible} but at lust God, 
always merciful, and who does not wish that man should perish, hi. ; willed that their 
wickedness should be revealed. On the 21st September 1645, the doctors of the faculty 
of theology at Paris, being conanlted on the ceremonies which took place at the reception 
of the Companion cordwainers. who practised nearly the same things as the other Com- 
panions, as above, replied in regard to the place of meeting, the sponsors, the profanation 
of baptism, and concerning the . »th which hey took on their faith, their hopes of paradise, 
their chrism, and their baptism, to never reveal to any one what they did or saw done. 
1. That this oath was full of irreverence against religion, and that it was not by any means 
obligatory on thosso who took it 2. That the said Companions were not in surety ' con- 
science if they contemplated continuing theso evil practices, which they were bound to 
renounce. 3. That the journeymen who were not of this Companionage could not enter 
it after due warning without sin. Those practices having oozed out, were condemned by 
the judgment of Monsieur I’officM dr Park as regards the cordwainers? on the 30th May 
1 641 - 1 , and by another sentence of the PaiUy du Temple on tho lltli September 1651, and 
the same year forbidden nnder penalty of excommunication by Monxtigneur tho Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, informed as he war of the impious practices and ceremonies of thuir 
oath by the Companions themselves, and by tho declaration which they gave thereof in 
writing, 23d March 1651, which was signed by all the master cordwainers in formal as- 
sembly, 1st May 1651, under promise never to use in future ..imilar ceremonies, as being 
very impious, highly sacri’esrious, insulting to God, contrary to good conduct, and scanda- 
lous in the eyes of religion wid justice. About the same time was printed a sheet showing 
the abominable ceremonies against the holy sacrifice of the mam practised by many of the 
saddler? when a journeyman is received Companion, us lias already been stated above in 
the declaration of the doctors. What had been revealed in these two crufts lias opened 
tile eyia of several Companions, who liave recognized that the oatli which they made not to 
betray themselves, wus only an artifice of the dumb spirit of the Gospel who closes the 
mouths of those whom hr posseses. and liave therefore made known many impieties which 
took place in some other crafts, as in the reception of tho Companion tailors and hatters. 
The abominable oaths, the impious superstitions, and the r ■ .rilegioos profanations of our 
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myteeri*, which are them mmutod, « » horrible that it h* been «**«» *“ JJT 
JS ot thi. resolution only to mention the minor wtiom But th. qnal% ***•'. J 
mfflcfcntly known by the name* b, which the doctor, qualify * when t*y crilth . <£***• 
•uperr ition., *crikgkm., full of impurity and bluphemy ag«n.t the myateri* of <mr re- 
JS!! In act, what more enormou. mcrilego than to .port with the myrterie. of rolifim, 
lL to counterfeit the eeromonie. of baptum, than to atm* the mere* wrtrf Whjnc 
.honld come thia unhappy Imitation b«t from him who ha. alwmy. been the spe >f «od. Why 
.hut the window, and the door of their chamber when they conduct their ^ remonie., if 
Jot to .how that it i. a work of the prince of dmrkncm? W hy awaar not todimlo* Itif the 
thimr be good in iteelf f Why not even tell it to their eonfo aor who ha. h» month clo*d, 
SKIlate endure death tUn rev*l uhat he he mat the tribunal of the con- 
tenrionol 9 Certe it k evident from nil this that there m evil in their practice., mmv they 
» f€4r bring .nrpnoed, perceived, or recognised, even by thou mo- familiar nth them, 
«dTn«2e7.»r. Fom* under ^ch olemn oath, never to rev ,1 ,t to whomever 
it be. I. it not .efficient) the* tavern, to which the* impkm. men retire te < induct their 
l otion, a in the temple of the demon, where they -crilce to the idol of their 
bcu*- and redut* themrelve* to the condition of heart by heir nmkenne*. and orgie-, 
onderzni ing their h*lth by their excemea, and impoverkhing then familie. by their excean ve 
. xpen*.?^Mu. t there bebeyond all thu, pnbll Khooi- of indecency, a. it 

jjrcth by thie -crilegiou. hand, and .xecrable actions of the* muar-i, bernf* who rep* 
sent Hi/p^ion in the midst of pot. nd pint measnrerf Can we perroade onr*lw 
amongrt Christ iaoa who ought to esteem themmlv* unworthy to 

to the womhip of God, some actually u* mcred and holy ornament., ^ “ 

order to burlesque what pame. at the most hoi;, and temfcie of mr myrtenerf rutaenc, 
with idolater, who, having no knowledge whatever -of religion, 
hold mort K»crrd. But for Christian., regenerated m Jem* hnrt, by h »craro 
Stil Wt with tl e price of Hi. adorable blood, and infracted ,n the myrtene. of 
ow^hriy faith to employ the mort holy matter, of our religion m order to execute their 
SJS practice., and what i. r* till, that such .honld be done in the Pre*nce o 
£2 What a .caudal! It no ie* than temporal awmting the fire 

eternal, which they shall sure! c avoid if they permrt in thi. unhappy »ta 


Thory, in hi. hirtory of the Grand Orient, reproduce th matenri portmra of the pre- 
ppding revelation., and declare, that hi. extract, ure taken from old worto, but with 

my due ti their identification.* When, however, he maintain, that the nirtom, 
i the Com aniomge and of Freemasonry present no features of re semblance, we can ony 
lltS have resolutely clomd bi. eye. to the nrpririnp wmibmtie. which 
erirttotb. two wrtenu. The pareJlelimi;. indeed, though claiming on. atteurion, 

Lmm, «4 «»— - *» - — • B ““ h 

:K33,r sr— csss «-«- — — «»"' ~ “““ %m 

the actual subject ot our present investigation. . (170 o. 1730) « these are 

• He has probably relied on some ot the writing t Prie Plena Lebrun (1700 17 W/ , 

referred to by Simon in connection with the same subject. 
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connection of one inititntion with the other. From the same source wo % fire further 
ifbrmetioi, concerning the tailors end tho ceremoniee of the i liamel bnrneo. 1 A* regards 
the tailors, Thory states thet the second or bouquet chambei was decorated with a jmintin 
of the gallantries of the first three dominion teilore, end thut Ixfuro tho banquet e lectur- 
wu given, roneieting of the explanation of these ob-vrna adventure*. 

Tho charcoal burner* met in a forest, and called themselves rouriiu. Thory and all 
other writer* look upon the word as signifying a cousin hy hlood, and maintain that Frunci* 
ft *x himself admitted it Companion, and that he subrequently introduced the fashion 
,mongrt roynl perwmag* of calling each other “cousin." Hut when we remember tho 
fondness of tho Companions for the animal kingdom, and take into account that the can- 
didate amongst the charcoal humors was called a “ wasp," is it not just possible that coutin 
is applied in ita other meaning, vis., a gnat, which would be a most appropriate name for 
those denixen* of the forwt. At their initiatior a white cloth was spread on the ground, 
on which waa placed a full salt-collar, a gohltt of water, a wax candle, and a croc-. The 
candidate took the oath lying prostrate' on the cloth, nud with his handr. one on the 
sslt, tho other on the goblet lie wf»e then raised, and after some “ mystifleution ” 
given the password, which would prove him a trae and good “ cousin ” in *11 forests. Tho 
msster afterwards explained the symbols; the cloth represents tho shroud; the salt the three 
theological virtues; the fire, our funeral torches; the water, that which will be nprinkkd 
over our grave; the cross, that which will be borne before onr coffin. The candidate was 
then taught that the true crow was of holly, that it had seventy-two thorn*, that Rt. 
Theobald was the first charcoal burner, 8 t. Joseph the flr-t carpenter, Rt. Balthasar the 
first mason, e tc. 

All write re on secret societies seem to be of opinion that the Carbonari were the direct 
offspring of this society. On this point I am nnconviuced. nor is it material to our preuent 
inquiry, but any one who has travelled much in the forests if France and Germany must be 
aware that the secret societies of the charcoal humors still exist, and receive -men;, t morn 
honorary members, principally hunt men, t imekeepers, lumbermen, etc. Heckrthom, 
without quoting his authority, has given us a charcoal burner's examinatiou, which is nb- 
•olcely unsurpaswd for pathetic resignation to a very unenviable lot.* 

1 Whence come you, condo of the oakP— From the forest.— Where is your Father?— 
Raise your eyes to Heaven.— Where is yonr mother?— Cast your eyes on the earth.— What 
worship do yon render your Father? — Homage md respect. — What do you bestow on your 
mot he; My care dnring life, and my body hereafter. — If I want help, what will yon give 
me?— I will share with you my day’s earnings and my bread of sorrow; you shall rest in 
my hut, and warm yourself at my fire.” 

Between 1648 and 1400 we ilmont ?ose sight of the Companions, for the glimpee that 
we °f them during this period is a very slight oue. Yet it is valuable, as showing 
that the shoemakers had added to the recognized legends of their patron saints an un- 
‘Utnorized version of the recovery of their bodies, thus bringing the legend once more into 
iwmouy with the heathen mysteries and the familiar traditions which have come to us 
from antiquity. 

The following passage is from Migne’a Encyclopaedia:’ 

! Thory, Annales Originls Ma^ni Galliarum Orientia ,1813). pp, 838-830. 

AieeketOon), the Secret Societies of all iiges and Countries (1875), vol. ii. , p. 70. 

’Ifigike, Nouvelle Encyclop&tie ThOolo? ue Dictionuaire des Myst^res tom. xiiii., p, 274 
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“Man; nmnureripu of the myrtwy of ft. CrUp.r, ar 8k (V pinto « ^ * 
...... On. U in the AreWw. of th* Umpire blto«l in pr«i l<m, by Mtosur. 

Ohabaille. * Dctaolt* .%.•. dote, como.emement of the «f »nth ownturw [rt took 
d.v« to reprwent]. Th tint three day. follow th, egend jm tty cloeriv; In th* fourth th. 

or o( th. hodl» ol the Wo rnttm. '• «""" ” 

the mystery of Rt Origin and ft. Crepmian « r 

that toted of beinfe noted by th. bn,therho<« of th. IW» like mo* of th. rther 
mysteriee, H wm represented by.^ial troop - eocidy <* w 

Jnblod to cel. tot. • th. g.ory of their pto u »mU Such n. m effect the u«gc of the 
Fraternity of Oordwainers of Peris.” 

Th. if thoeeriwet indication «f th. CempanioMge I hare ton aWe to trace, bat 
not M .up, « that I admit the impo-ibii ty of anding rtdl earlier and non am- 
... . M. t r erenceT*r of tilling many of the blank, which my im> erfect research* toe 
avoidably left No »tud>j of th* Cmpagnonnagi at all worthy of 'lie nanv haa yet * 

the kind; he merely ftftd; ehat w« u*ml » J- 

irn time. Stem**-* Mtogn. is not what it. title imphee; he » 
f, • -nation supplied ky Thorj and Pordiguier, and the foregoing page* barely do mow tnan 

tad.th.bi” *.«*«««*. Th, „.*» ,t th. W«h» th, h «nta* 
wi , w .Uion. It* antiquity, f we belief. Thory, a time immemomP wta *t, f we 

."ithLLtedfor sgea” Simon, and there who follow hi* fate ,N 
origin in the twelfth century, hut give no reason, for their as* Hum. ivu 4 regard 
to these discrepancies, let us proceed to examine whether the faew m euden. - 
onr forming an independent opinion. We find. 

I That in 1841(Perdiguier’s time) the Companion^ consisted solely of journeymen. 

II. That, according to the revelations wnioh called forth the opinion of the doctors o 
the Sorbonne (14th March 1665), such was then also the case. 

ill Thai the previous revelations, and the renunciation of 1st Mav 16 il, indicate 
the master- at that date took part in the ceremonies, und therefore in the C'.mpanionap.. 

IV. That according to A. Monteil, distinct indications of, similar cenunony are evident 
in the reception of a master millstone maker, 1 a branch of th. stonemasons, m tlw .scent 

C< *7we mast guard ourselves from confusing in any wav the religious fraternities of eith, 
the masters or the journeymen (as described in the last chapter) with the Compemongo 
The fraternities were acknowledged by the date, and ruled by codes of la -s under govern- 
mental sanction the Companionage statutes have never to this day been revea led. In 
f nneo we have to do with the following distinct bodies: the craft guild the masters 

frat rnities, the journeymen’s fraternities, and the Companion^, all working into eaeh 

other like the cogs of a train sfwheete, but rfl distinct pieces of mechanism 

VI We may add to the preceding, the great probability, as -noun m the last - npt- 
that the French trade guilds were direct descendants of the Itomun col ’ges, without 
aeriouB break of continuity; and 

VII. That r.n theory can bo tenable v liich does not reconcile all the facts o the case. 


Upon the- postulates I shall ham I some conjectures, which may or m»y not me- 1 

1 Ante p. 191. 
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prominent freemasons of Pittsburg 
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i ’1—1x4-' r in( htrf of Ptllslmri’ * on si -lory P;i-t (frnnd Com. (id. (‘onitiiitndet) of IVnna. 
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with general acceptance, vi*. : — That the trao goilda at their earliest stage preserved a 
modilloation of the anoient Mysteries, which mag also hare been previously celebrated hy 
the Colleges. Thut part of these ceremonies, such as tfte f »nd baptism, etc., were prac- 
tised at the and of a workman's apprenticeship, and the tragic portion at the reception of 
a new master. That when the State began to interfere with the republican liberty of the 
citiesand trades (and possibly the Church, with the independence of »ny survivals of pagan- 
ism), these ceremonies continned to be practised in secret, tht masterpieo and the bon- 
qnet only being allowed to become known to the ontside world. That after the first reve- 
lations and denunciation of the Mysteries by the doctors on the 2 1st September 1645, the 
judgment of the Official de Pari* 30th May 1648, of the BaiUy du Temple, 11th September 
1651, and the escommnnicat<on by tht Archbishop of Tonlonse in the me yew, the mas- 
tare abandoned forever any participation in the Companionage; thus following ho example 
set by the shoemakers in 1651. That the Companions, however, who, from their wander- 
ing life and lack of worldly goods, had mnch less to fear, persevered in their ancient usages 
with the exception of three whose revelations appear in the first of the three documents 
ubove cited. Perdigute show® that some of these have only recently been readmitted, and 
the shoemakere were nniversally despifad, probably on acconnt of this very renunciation. 
That, finding them Ives deserted by the misters, the Companion-! divided their ola«s into 
two degrees— aspirant and companion— -and apportioned between them the two ceremonies 
previously allotted to the companions and tl masters respectively. 

It would be absurd to pretend that this thaory is unassailable, and none that we could 
form in our present state of knowledge would bo so; bnt it at least pis wees the merit of 
agr eeing with the few facts that have com© down to u The age of the Companionage, there- 
fore depends npontho meaning which we attach to the term. If weallnde to the period when 
Companions alone took part in the ceremony, we cannot go further bade than 1655; if to 
the time when it first became of service to the travelling journeyman, we must fix upon the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries; but if to the time of the first wage of these ceremonies 
by the craft guilds, we must date it from the overthrow of the Homans, and the modifica- 
tions which then took place. 

One point of absorbing interest to us is of course the age of the Hiramic Legend: did it, 
or did it not, exist previously to the iosonio revival of a.d. 1717? And hero, on the 
very thre hold of onr inquiry, we re met with Perdiguier’s assertion that it is derived di- 
rectly from Freemasonry. He says, in answer to a letter of Bean D6sir le Gascon, 1 — “ As 
to this history of Hiram’s, I regard ii m a mere fable, ingenious enough, bnt of which the 
co nseq ue nces are horrible; for it tends to separate those who take it seriously. The Bible 
—the only book of any real anthority concerning the constructors of Solomon's Temple- 
ays nothing about Hiram's murder; and for rnj part, I do not believe it The Ompagnone 
(trangere und thee of Liberty have no authentic details of this fable, which is quit# new 
to them, md I fancy that the Companions cf the other societies are not more Ivanoed: I 
look upon it, therefore, in the light ot roast nie invention introduced into this Companionage 
by persona initiated into both of these secret societies. Freemasonry, according to the most 
tealom historians— and M. Basot Is of the number— was only introduced into France in 
1715. The Companionage is indisputably anterior; neverthelei from the day it in- 
troduced into this conntry onr Companion* frequented it, and found in its bosom ut iui 
truths, but also numerous errors.” 

1 Perdigufor, L* Ltvro du Compagnonnage, voL IL, p. 96 
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After baring given each complete credence to Perdigukr hitherto, it may be thought 
surprising if we now reject hi* eridena Bnt let u* consider impartially who and what the 

traa. Ho waa a nmple journeyman joiner, of enlightened views and groat intelligence, 
bnt of limited education. He apologia* for hia own song? by explaining that he Wf. igno- 
rant of the art of verification, owing to a poor education, until, for the better carrying out 
of hi* purposes, he udeevored to obtain some light insight into ita rules. That, accord' ng 
to hi* lights, he waa scrupulously exact in all hia works, •« ry word in them toctifie W e 
may the i jfore blindly follow him when he describee the u* iges of hia own day and implicitly 
accept, m then exiatant, the iraditiona which he banda down;’ bnt in matter* of history 're 
mu«t sift his tfidence. It will be observed that he fixes th.< introduction of Freemasonry 
into France at 17151 The fact imbedded in the above quotation was not within his personal 
knowledge, nor, to jndge from his own words, waa it even a tradition current amongst the 
Companion*. It is submitted, therefore, that we are quite at liberty to reject some of his 
conclusions, or inferences without thereby invalidating hi t stimony in other matters, Bnt 
it may be argued, why then accept hia account of the battle at Lucrum in 1730, and the 
contests of skill at Lyons in 1786, and Marseilles in 1808, the also being matt...* of history, 
on whioh important conclusions ore founded ? Because they are traditions of the society, 
given with ruch minnteness, that each is doubtless based upon a subatratnm of fact He 
gives from with equal impartiality, although one tell* again* hi* own society; and the Com- 
panion! ge '.songs ijommemorate both. On the other hand . dthough legendary , the traditions 
date from so recent a period, that if fabulous, some protest against their reception would 
have been recorded. 

I venture to suggest, therefore that as regards the Hiramic Legend, Perdigukr has jnmped 
at an illogical conclusion, and that the Legend of Hunm the builder is not only anterior 
to 1726 — the date of the introduction of Freemasonry into France-— bnt probably coeval with 
the Camponionage itself. The reason re obvious. We may fairly as ame that the two 
societies of Solomon -nd Jacqnes existed separately previously to 1726. I thank this is 
evident from the battle of Lacran, 1730; the contest at Lyons, 1726; and from an inscription 
on the top of the Tour St. Gittea in Languedoc. Perdiguier there found the following 
names hewn in the stone: “ Joli Cocur de Landnn, 1640;” “ L’lnvention (it ,ancy, 1646; 

“ L’Espeiance le Berichon, 1655,-” “ La Verdnre h Picard, 1556”— the conjunctions lowing 
that the first two are Son* of Solomon, the two latter of Jacques. Accompanying the names 
are curings of masons’ picks, compass? ?, squaw s, levels, and other stonemasons* tools. Bui 
all the crafts and societies agrea in this, tout the Sons of Solomon wen anterior to those of 
Jacqnes, whose legend follows the lines of the Hiramic myth. The revelations to the doctors 
of the Sorbonne were those of shoemaker*, hatters, etc., — all crafts owing allegiance to the 
charge of Maitre Jacqnes. Earlier still, in 1400, we find the shoemakers acting a myrtert : 
they were Sons of Jacqnes, as we know, yet if tradition is at all to be relied on (and I 
hall presently show that in this portion a ,* instance it is supported by common sense) the 
shoemakers were of later origin than the Stonemasons of Jacqnes, and thf to than the Stone- 
masons of Solomon. And yet we hear of the shoemaker! at that early date making nnan- 

» “ In the case of customs, and of laws dependent on usage, there is more security against alter 
ation than in the repetition of a story by one person to another, because there is the gieement of 
many perrons in ite observance* ” (Latvia, Methods of Observation end S e a soning in Polities, vol. i- > 
p. MO). 

1 Perdigukr, U Lire* du Compagnoneage, voL U-, p. 88. 
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(housed addition* to the history of St Crispin, which bring it into harmony with those of 
Jacqnes, of Hiram, of Isis and Osiris, of B&cchns, and of that Grand Myttery, an irreyerent 
representation of which nltimateiy called down npon the Companionog, the wrath of the 
Church. The Son* of Jacqne*, therefore, posse mi and acted a legend from a very early 
date; and if theSom- of Solomon did not then cherish the Hirumic Legend, what preceded 
it? From the very nature of the society, some traditionary tragedy was necessary. What 
was it? It could not refer to Solomon; the Compnions possess no legend relating to him, 
opyond the fact that he granted them charge. We hare no trace of any other personage 
—no hint of any other legend. We are driven to the conclusion that the Sons of Solomon 
either poet- ad the Hiramic myth, or none at all; and the latter supposition is hardly con- 
ceivable. Bnt as we have seen that the eons of Solomon, as opposed to the Sons of Jacques, 
certainly existed m early m 1640, and inlerentmlly before a,d. 1400, 1 think we may at lear t 
«fely conclude that their distinctive legend is of prior date to the introduction of modern 
f reemasonry into France, 

Another curious point of re arch is that of the fondness of the Companions for nick- 
names derived from the animal kingdom. If we assume that the Companions who formed 
die first corps took the name of wolve for some obscure reason, we may legitimately con- 
olnde that the other societies adopted theirs on the nme grounds or in rivalry or emulation. 
Onr task is, therefore, red need to tracing the origin of the title 1 * 3 ‘wolves.” In connection 
with this word, another curions subject arises. In England, the son of a f reemason is termed 
a Lewis. Technically, a Lewis ie an instrument consisting of two side pieces of iron in the 
iiape of u wedge, or right-angled triangle. These «..o placed within a dovetailed excavation 
in a. large stone, so that the tenting sides fit the walls of the perforation, leaving space to 
insert, between the two wedges, a fiat piece of iron which fits the two npright sides of the 
others, and fore them will into the comer, all three projecting above the surface of the 
done, A hole exist,, throngh all three, into which . ■ rag is passed, and we have thns inside 
the stone a dovetail of iron which cannot be withdrawn, t; d by means of which the heavier 
.tone are raised by ropes or chains. We are told that as the Lewis supports the bnrden of 
the stone go should the Lewis or mason’s ion support the burthen of his father’' declining 
day s. The analogy is completed by the fact that the mason is termed a perfect ashlar, i.e., 
a truly squar ' d stone, Bnt the Companions poe?" this analogy more completely still. With 
them the aggregate of pieces forming the Lewis is a Louie, or female tfolf, and the two 
wedge-shapod -dde pieces use Loweteaux, or sucking wolves. A Companion is a wolf, all 
Companion’s sons are culled Louvetmux, or little wolves, and it is probable that the same 
reasoning is applied, although we are not dire^ly told o.‘ Bnt why the title wolf at all? 
An we to belie? that this is a distinct relic f the Roman traditions (possibly a survival 
of the Bacchic Mysi.iri s), and does it fnrr.i nother link to the chain of evidence con- 
necting the Companions with the Collegia t Amongst the various symbols which served as 
military ensigns with the Roman armies was the wolf,* The Lnpercalia were celebrated in 
many of the citien of Gaol, and were not abolished till A.n. 406 by Pope Oclasins I.* The 
reference to a wolf is frcqnent in the French language, and seems to be interwoven with 
the national life. A strong iron holdfast is tailed a Dent do Louve, a wolfs tooth. Even 


1 It in possible that our word " Lewis ” is a corruption of Lonve t 

'Encyclopedic Mi-tliodiq..,.*, Ai-liquitra, voL iii., . . . Loup. 

'Encyclopedia Brit, 8th edit. ; Encyclo Metropolitans (1842)— Luptrealia. 
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the if royal palaoea w ere called Zajwro, woW tain, and later Louvru.' The ancient 
priaot of tho Louvre in Ptois still retain* the name. And within the present oentury a festival 
titondj sump siting the Lupeaadia, wa a annually held at Jumidgu The here 
by hi* Companion*, and sailed the Loupmi, gre n wolf On the morning of the 23d of 
June, the ere of St. John the Baptist, he wae conducted round the place m prooesswu 
attended mam, etc. At a certain moment he gate, by running e-muck and g rs 7 
one with hi* flits, a signal for the commencement of coarse amusement*, in which all the 
troop took part Yonng men and maiden* joined in the revels, whsci continued through- 
out the ensuing day, and ended with a banquet* If this wa* a survivs! of the Luperoalia, the 
oanspodtiou of it- date from the feaet of St Valentine to that of St John is cnrwu* and 
perhaps significant Migne* also mentions the game® of Saint I*mp » * mon P t the n0ft 
important and ancient of France. Saint Loup was a Burguuditm waint and bishop of Sens, 
and took the part of the Burgundian* against Olothair in the seventh century.* Clavel and 
Qeokethorn both derive the name of wolf from the mysteri of Isis. Heckethorn says: “In 
the mytferit » of Ia§ the candidate waa made to wear the mask of a wolf * h d. Hence a wolf 
and a candidate inth, » mysteriea were synonymous. Macrobius in his Saturnalia, 
that the ancients perceived a relationship between the auu, the gre ymb of these mys- 
teries, and a wolf, for, as the flocks of sheep and (attic disperse at the sight of the > wolf, 
so the flocks of stars disappear at the approach of the sun’s light. And in Greek, t tutor 
means both the sun and a wolf. There is a family of fellow crafts that still derive the 
wane from that idea,” * But as it k 44 a far cry ” to Egypt, something ne*er home may 
content us. The name alone of the Impend games is ioggrtfre, but we are met with the 
fact tt u no mention of mnaks is found connected therewith. A French writer has, however, 
endeavored to get over tints circumstance in the following worm ‘There if o be «en on u 
chalcedony in the collection of Stesch, a naked figure, erect, clothed with a sort off large girdle 
of some <Mvimal around hie loins; a robust man, who having a thyrsus reclining sguinst hw 
•shoulder, is in the act of using both hands to put on a mask. The figure doubtless rep- 
resents one of the Lnperci, or priests of Fan, who ran naked in the streets, etc. The 
rites of the festivals of Pan did not differ much from those of Bauohuu; these were celebrated 
by plays in the theatre; the festival* of Fan were perhaps also distinguished by spectacular 
perfor mance s, to which the mask would lludo. It is true we do not read that the Luperci 
ran about masked, hut the silence of the ancients dees not render this supposition im- 
pofribK” * But has uot the writer made a mistake ? Does not the thyrsus prove chat the 
figure represents ,n actor iu the Diony a? All things considered, it is te the Bacchic mys- 
tori'*, whioh were derived from those of Egypt, that I am inclined to attribute the wolves, 
foxes and dogs of the Companions. ’ This supposition derives extra force from the name 
of Maitre Soubrie. Ferdiguier can only feebly suggest that there was perhaps Ptre 
Soubisa, a Benedictine monk, a personage I have been unable to trace, but Clavel thinks 
it not impc,. ible that the name of Soubise ia derived from Sabasaus, one of the many 

'Laroua*', Grind Dictionn&irv Universal — hourre. 

• Langlois, Lea finerv&j de JumWges (1088), p. 17. 

•Nouvelle Emyeiop6die Th'vlogique, Dfctionnaire des Mysttres, tom. xliiL, p. 498. 

5 Migne, Troisiime Encyclopedic Th6ologiqne, Dicttonmtere des Lege tides, <om. *iv., p. Vt 

•CUvel, p. 89: Hfckethorn, vol. i., p. 857. Cf. smith. Diet, of Gr. md Kom. Biog., t.v. Isis. 

* Encyclopedic Method ique, AnUquites, tom. iii.— Lupereea 

' Of. Llmburg-Brouwer, 1 11., pp. 398-400; and Sainta-Croix, Mysteres du Pugonism* t. ii., pp 
78-98. 
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epithet* applied to Bacchus.' If we occept thi* view, we shall perhaps be able to unravel 
the mystery of the “ howling,” something very similar having when place at the Dionysta. 
'‘According to the mythologists,” ys Mr. Brown, “whose views are noticed by Diodorus 
Silcdoe, Subuzioe was a very ancient Dionysos, son of Zeus and Persephone, whce« cult wos 
performed at night, nnd who was homed, He was also called Sabos, and Ploutarchos 
remark* ‘ that many even now call the Bakchik votaries Sabboi, and utter this xcord when 
they celebrate orgies to the god,' i+aboi was one of the sacred names shouted at the Bakchik, 
and Phrygian celebrations in honor of Dionvwos. . . . As airefedy explained, Sat axios Is 

the Phoenician god Shat, the seventh planet, or Satarnns who presides over the seventh or 
Sabbath day.” * And again, have we not a reminiscence of the Bacchic legends in the 
obscene love adventures of the three primitive tailor Companions, as hinted at in the 
revelations of 1655? 

As regards Mai ire Jaoqnes, Perdignier says that, in the earliest ages, the Son of Solomon 
were the only society; that there arose;, -chism in the bosom of this fraternity, and that the 
veceders placed themselves nnder the protection of Jacqnet Molay, ths last grand master of 
die Templars. In the legend we find, a if in corroboration of this, an allnsion to the “ de- 
struction of the T mplee. ” There is mnch in the legend to bear out thk construction of 
their origin. We have the name of Jaoqnes, the residence in the Holy L»nd, and the ame*5, 
wluch migh t be taken to represent the knightly lance, bonbiw might figure for the pope, 
who was i friend and protector of the Templars previous to Moby's return to France, and 
the traitor would stand for the king of France. The traitor’s Vi might he looked npon 
a* the symbol of the christening when Molay stood sponsor to the king’s child, prior to hi 
arrest, and the large fire which the Companions built over his grave might be the type of 
^Olay’s awful death. But apart from the fact that ail this imilitnde is somewhat forced, 
it if- ev ident that the Legend of Maitre Jaoqnes bears much more resemblance to the passion 
of our Lord. The traitor v ■ one of Jaoqnes’ own disciples, he betrayed him with a kiss, 
his clothes were divided amongst his followers, his betrayer committed suicide, and the 
wounds inflicted by the daggers of the assassins were five in nnmber, corresponding with the 
punctated hands, feet, and «de of onr Saviour. Again, it is almost impossible to belie ve 
that Molay ever had the opportunity of becoming the protector of such a body. A schism 
of this kind is not accomplished and crowned in one day. The pope » letter inviting Molay 
to return from Cyprus and confer with him. was datod June 1306, and the Grand Master 
arrived in France at the commencement of 1307. On the 13th of October of the tame year 
he was imprisoned, and never regained his liberty; and in the interval, after depositing 
the tre asure of the order in the Temple at Paris, he had visited Poictiere to have an interv iew 
with the pope.* What time had he to place himrelf at the head of the dissenting Com- 
panion*? But if we reject this theory, what shall we substitute for it 5 

In the first place, is it absolutely certain that the masons of Jaoqnes were weederji 
from those of Solomon? That they are of later formation, I think is evident, inasinue « 
as the Hiramic Legend shows no traces of Christianity, whereas that of the Mai tre Jacques 
does Let ub re fleet one moment npon the position of the bnilding trade in Gaul after the 
expulsion of the Romans. It must have languished. The b- rbariauz wanted no stone 

1 Clavel, p. 536. 

•Robert Brown, The Great Dionysiak Myth (1877-78), voL ii., p. 81. Cf. Diud. Eic,, iv., 4; Cic. 
de Nat. Deonun, iii., 38, De Leg., it, 15; sand Heaych, «. t>. Sabarius 

• C. G. Addison, The Knights Templar* (1852), pp. 288-241. 
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rffla» or castles. But by degree* the Church would dud employment for the craftsmen, end 
iu th* tint few ueuturie* we m»y suppose them wholly employ* in erecting c dedeeticel 
monument*. There must hare been the Children of Solomon Iu cowrre of tiro tm, 
flnithed and ruder nuwonry would be required in the cities; at first chiefly for fortiflcatio* i, 
a* the dwe lling* were still of wood. Th builder* of there wooden dwelli; g* were probably 
the Son* of Soubire, and if so, we here find iu all likelihood the eoriiest of the three recietiee 
or familieK Thi* branch may hare derived an unbroken •uooesaou from the ollep i or 
companies of the Empire—* auppoutiou by no mean* improbable, and to w ich color i* 
lent by tho etymological parallel already drawn, between Sabaaiu* and Soubire. But, a* 
in Germany, where we hare reon a rivalry grow up between the etouemi >n and stone- 
newer re also in France we might expect that the more *killful church bulkier* -rould look 
down npou the civic mason* The latter, however, would endeavor to imitat the former, 
and to aonitruct their own Compamonagu. A 1 geud become* ueorerery, and they mre nt 
one. The Son* of Solomon, being iu the immediate rervice of the Church, har nbly 
Hubetitnted the legend of Hiram for it* Bacchic counterpart Wheth they in ml lor 
borrowed it and if the latter, from what source, it i* now impo.-ible to decide. Th 
Hiramic myth is imperfectly known to the Son* of Jaequ* i, and therefore imperfectly opied. 
The Sons of Soubfea, who in spite of Perdiguier, I am inclined to think older thw the 
of Jacques, are ato introduced, -md the uew legend everywhere *howa trac eeof ite Christian 
origin. This theor] » eutirely unsupported by recorded facte, butreem. .nheren iy probable, 
tf ^awe have supposed, Bacchus is reprinted by Soubire, the legend, whatever it be, must 
be older than kat of Jacques; and it U only natural to suppore that carpenter, existed in the 
Frankish citic i before masona If thi* theory and rivalry are admitted, everything toon . 
tolerably clear. We can underetead how it occur* that Jacques is. Frenchman of thetame 
of Solomon, and the son of Jackin. Such anachronism aremon character!*. of the Middle 
Ages than of that earlier period when the myths of Hiram and Sonl re probably 
invented. We nnderatand why he constructed the two pillar, of Solomon*, por > in direct 
contradiction to the Bible, which reys they were fashioned by Hiram: here the pint of 
rivalry peep* ont They possibly knew something, but not much abont the mnrder of 
Hiram and the sprig of acacia, hence they falsely make the re s emblems, cal of a We pre- 
■eired instead of a life recrificed; and iu the mnrder, turn tothc p reu tof our Lord for a 
totype. So much was this the case, that the few ceremonies which tav. been partially 
revealed seem to lose sight of Jacques entirely and to substitute onr Lord, the craf s tied 
.til belonging neverthetee to the company of Jacques. Again we dud that the Sons of Jacques 
have welcomed all Ae other civic crafte, their natural neighbors if our theory* correct, 
whereas the Sons of Solomon and Soubise strictly confine themselves to t..e build * ig • ados. 
Or we may it a step further, and suppose tbit the craftemm, who ultimately to me the 
Sons of Jacques frankly accepted, in the first instance, the mystery c.f the Itodemption; and 
that Maitre Jaeqnee was not imported into their legendary h. lory unt.Ufter the Com- 
panionage was condemned by the Chur, ' when it was done with the object of evading the 
impntation of blasphemy, to which som -he Companion, had rendered themselves liable. 

In this case thelegendof Jacques would i comparatively recent origin, for which reason 

Jone I am inclined to reject the supposition. But the theory we have been previoudy con- 
sidering ow rlooks one point, which is of great tmporteno. viz., the tradition as reported by 
Perdiguier, that the Sons of Soubiae are third in order of formation. Tot. after lowing 
tWs didum its due weight, it seems highly improbable, if the legend o. Jacques already 
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existed in which Soubue ia deaounced m a traitor, that any body of workmen would da* 
(iberatoly pla*- themselves under hia protectkm, and incur the conaeqweut odium. It ia 
much mot> likoly that the, city maaona made him a traitor out of ahecr malovoknce, Th 
n ic k name a ahow thia plainly. The Sona of Solomon and Soubiae ore woItm and foxes, for 
which we hare ihown a poaable origin; those of Jacques appear to haw had no traditionary 
cauae for their name of wey-wolve* (a Teutonic, not a Soman superstition) beyond the desire* 
to outdo their rivals. 

But whence the name of Jacques? If we could only settle the data of this tradition our 
mak would be lightened. There was a Juoqw C*enr, born a simple furrier's son, whoa 
|ifo and adventures were well calculated to am it the attention of the journeymen of France. 
He become a master of the mint at Bo urges under Chorli VII., was wrongfully accused of 
fraud, and afterward-: devoted himself to commerce. His affaire prospered, and he deter* 
mined to rival the Venetians. He visited Syria and Egypt, and opened up relations through- 
ont the East He had over 300 factors, tarn# oven in Babylon and Barbary; ho covered the 
Mediterranean with his Scots, and made such a rapid fortune, that he was supposed to b 
possessed of the philosopher’s stone. He had offices at Montpellier, Mar-e Slice, Tours, Faria, 
and Bourges, and -aid to have fpent six million franca on his palae® at the last named 
city. He owned more than thirty states, one at Saint Fafgeau comprising twenty-two 
parishes, and mines of silver, lead, and copper, in the Lyonnais. He made a noble use of 
his opulence, and contributed largely to the war fund against the English. Charles placed 
him at the head of the Faria mint, and ennobled him in 1440. Agnes Sore! was his gr. at friend 
and patron -s, and appointed him her executor. His generous loans to the conrtiere and 
nobility enabled them to maintain their extravagant outlay. But on the death of Agnes 
Sorel his per-ecutors saw their opportunity. In 1451 he was secured of poisoning her, and 
daring his imprisonment his good were largely confiscated. He was finally acquitted, but 
on being a second time falsely accused, liis life vrus only spared at the intern don of the 
pope. He escaped from prison, having lost ail his poe *«aions in France, bat found some 
honest debtors abroad, which saved him from indigence. Entering tho service of the pope 
as captain-general of the Ohnrch, he died in command of its fleet against the Tnrk'< at the 
island of Ohio, 1458. 1 Such n character, Aon from the very rankv, might easily become 
the subject of a workman’s legend, and hie first prosecution and oquitial might develop 
into an unsuccessful attempt at asm aviation, hi* ic-coud fe d and condemnation into an 
accomplished murder. But- the date appears to me too recent; we have indications of the 
Sons of J&jquee in th«. mystery of St Crispin as early as 1400. 

The i me reason would probably preclude onr seeing any connection between Jacques 
and the Jacquerie or insurrection of a. D. 1358. There was also a St Jacqnee, hermit of 
Greek origin, who died in 866. He threw np the occupation of a soldier to become a 
monk, nd se ttled in Gaul, living near Bourges and Vierzon, and finally in a hermitage, 
since known as the Chapellr d’Angillon.* In hia favor there is Greek origin and n —dence 
in Gaul. St. James the Apcatle, known is St. Jacques de Cmpostelle (St. Jago d» Com- 
uortdla), also claim- attention. One of his distinguishing marks is the pilgrim’s st aff, with- 
Dut which he is seldom represented. Other -lints are also occasionally portrayed with this 
emblem, but not invariably, as in the esae of St James. He was reputed to be tho converter 


1 Ireroua* Grand DicUommire Universal; and I, moot, Histoire de* Claeses Ouvridres en 
Prance, vat L, p. 554. 

* I.*k>us»> Grand Dicttonnaue Universe!. 
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of Spain. A tele is told of a trial of strength between this saint and a soroeier, the latter 
being aided by his demons. Having vanquitned and convinced the torcem hr, lent hiss h«s 
etafr to prewrvt him from his own demons. He was decapitated under Herod His die- 
riplet, afraid to bury him, placed his remains on board ship. Tb* vessel stranded in Galicia. 
The Countetade Lup* caused his body to be taken ont and expo- * on a stone, whit h imraedi- 
atel- :io*d around him and formed a sareoph gus. After mat y warnings, the ’onntess at 
length so far relented as to grant permission to use tb wild bulb on her . state for tb par- 
pows of the funeral process «n. Thess aecame instantly tame, and of their own sooord drew 
the body into tho courtyard of the palace of Lupa, the owner of which, beaming converted, 
built a magnificent church, etc. ' The pilgrimage* to hit tomb at Comportella to t m lor g 
before the tenth century.* From freseot® in the church of St Anthony at I »lna pnatuttn* 
all tb » incidents, wo also that his disdplf were oast into prison and delivered by 
an angel, and that their persecutors drowned themselves. ' Soi a* writers transform the 
Connies* de Lnpa into Qaeen Louvo. 

In favor of St James as the prototype of Maltro Jacques, we have his piignn. te 
Spain from the East, his staff, tho misadventures of the funeral rite*, tht f urious title of 
wolf applied to the Queen or Countess, and the suicide of his enemies, all «®r* or i *• 
recalling the legend of Maltro Jacques as given by Pirdiguitr. The date also would 
appear appropriate enough, for if my theory of the origin of the civic masons a accepted, 
the tenth century would probably be about the time of their earliest oiganisatio* 

Another question suggests itself on studying the legend of Maltro Jacques. Is tho h* ro 
tho " Naymns Greens "* mentioned in onr English Constitutions as haring been at the 
building of Solomon’ Temple, whence he same into France, and taught tho science of 
masonry to Charles Martel? ” We have seen in the lust chapter that the Inn* masons 
niqiwiA O Charier Mirtel as a brother, and if we concede that the English mesons borrow A 
this idea from Franc. . it ! s quite within the limits of possibility that the legends of tt 
Companion! ige were also known. Bnt perhaps Naymns Greens may be M. Sonbisc, I 
•krab.se is a corruption of Sbssius, we may imagine that at a very early date It more at «ly 
*ppro»;hed the original pronunciation. Being a familiar term to the half Roman Gaul, 
it would excite no omment; but the Auglo-Se on workm . on first hearing the name, 
might naturally ask for an explanation, and receive for reply that it was a Greek name. 
From “ Greek name ” to “ Kaymut Grtcuu , ” or “ Naymns the Grecian ” is no gre’it step. 

Furthermore, in English masonry the name of Pythagoras has long been highly venerate 
The legend of Jacques mentions a Greek philosopher, bnt omit- his name, probably 
becan§e it was a password or otherwise connected with the Comjsraionage secrets. It is 
jnri possible that this name was that of Pythagoras; but of course it may have been the 
title oi any other prominent personage of a bygone era. 

The legend, as given by Perdiguier, possesses many other points of inter -t, rath" 
on his omissions than upon his revelations, H we only had the text of his last words, 
and of “the art of faith,” a full description of the burial rite* and the words used in 
howling, our conclusions on the whole subject could be far snore clearly drawn; bnt even 
without thc ie details tho evidence already presented shows that in the Compamonage 

* Mignc, Trois«W EncyelepMie Thiolngiquc, Dictionnaire des Wgendc*. tom. xiv.. p. » 1 

* Jbwi., p. 1832. ' 

* Larourae, (Ji-.inU Di. tiG..naire Universel. 

.gee ante. Chap. IL (The Buchanan MS., No. 18. g Ml.); and Fort. p. 11& 
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Is English Freemasonry are numerous coincidences, which occur too frequently, end art 
loo strongly marksd to bo purely occidental. 

Lot ua obortly review tbeoo point! of agreement, and in so doing glean indiscriminately 
from the usagt of all three families. If, indeed, Freemasonry owes anything to the Com* 
panionage, it So probably to the 8 ohd of Solomon more especially; but con* coming threw wo 
possess very little information, Nevertheless, all three division* hare been shown to be so 
intimately connected, even to the extent of being cognisant of each other’s legends, that wo 
can hardly doubt they reciprocally influenced one another; that there was littlo material 
difference between them; and that, in fact, they formed practically one institution. Thv 
following eoinoiduncM are worthy of our attention: — 

1. “ Sons of 8 olomon ” certainly reminds us in general terras of our own fraternity. 
i. Gmpativm it Lihcrti,fm companions, of JVe# mason*. 3. Dtvoir is a literal translation 
of our English Charge, and the doonments appear to bo very similar in form. 4. “ General 
Assembly" is a term common to both tocietiee. 5. Accepted Companion and Initiated Com- 
panion sound strangely familiar. 6 . Passed Companion presents a remarkable coincidence 
with onr own expression. 7. Tho identity of idea and application be v ween the Lewis and 
the Louvettau can scarcely be a mere chance correspondence. 

The above are similarities of oxprssion and phraseology; let us now pass on to those 
s 1 procedure preparatory to initiation. In both societies we find-- 

8 . A previous inquiry into the candidate’s character. 9. An abeenco of compulsion, 
and a perfect freedom of choice, 10 . A preliminary exposition of the general tendency of 
the society. 11 . Perfect liberty to withdraw np to ths list possible moment 12. Sponsors, 
«pre ented in Freemasonry by the proposer and seconder. 

As regards the government of the societies, it will have been observed that — 

13. Each particular society was thoroughly independent, but welded into unifonr ity 
with the " her societies by the various charges. Previous to 1717 this woe generally 
the status of Freemasonry. 14. Each society exercised the powers of petty justice < >ver its 
own members . 1 15. Punishments tecV the form of fines, and, in grave coses, of expnlmon.* 
16. Amongst the Sons of Solomon there was a perfect equality of membership. 17. All 
the members took part in the election of ofDcerc 18. Every Companion *a* eligible for 
office. 

19. The officers were a president, elders, and secretary. If we regard the president as 
master, and the elders as wardens, the exact counterpart is met with in the three principal 
officers of a Freemason’s Lodge, The Steinmetun had only one warden, the Comp uions 
ev idently had more, * 

1 Compare BrenUno (Gilds), 1870, pp. 64, S3; and Fort, p. 18a, 

' The “ Halliwell " poem is very explicit as to the punishment of disobedient masons. The 10th 
f Vtaefiit (ante, p. 88, require,, that if " the mason lyve amyse, and yn hys weric be false, he sctial 
dienne be ah tsted after the lawe.” 

'“In different rites, the positions of these officer* [wardens] vary. In the York and American 
nte-, the senior warden sits in the west and the junior in the south. In the French and Scottish 
rite*, both wardens are in the *r**t — thv senior m, the northwest and the junior in the southwest” 
(Hickey’s EncydopmdiaX 
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The acknowledged principle* of the two institutiona-tho Compemousgc end Fr 
masonry -net upon * common foundation: 

30. Ttao Companion* profess Honrr to God, the desire of preserving their matter • 
intonate, and of yielding to on# or, other mutual aupport and aariatance. The aeoond »f 
theaa prote*tati»na may well be panparaaod aa their bounden duty. Now honor to tb» 
Almighty, ttao pnrr’it of onr duty here below, and brother! relief, are carts, mil !»<»;♦« of a 
F reemason 's profession. The Cc tnpanion, on entering hia lodge, i* aaked What aeek yot 
heroP' and answers, “God and the sportier ” Tc arrive at the knowledge of Ood, and of 
Hia truth, i* the leading precept impart ’d in our Maaonir Lodge. 

The ceremonir of the Companions*^ present many lingular feature*, aome of which 
have their analogue in Freemasonry, and in the ’imgrs of the Shinmetutv. whilst of 
otlere, the type* are found in the proo .idinga of tbe Vehm lierichte, or ' ohmic tribunals 
of Weatp’ alk, in the ceremonial of th« Ifyitcn*:, and «ren in the liraelitUh customs re- 
corded in the Holy Writing*. Amongst tht ae may be briefly noticed: 

21. The sequence of dt grace. 

22. The contain and poetnre of a candldat Duesribing the procedure of th< Holy 
Vt hme, Sir F. Falgiave aaya: “ Bareheaded and nngirt, ttao candid** - ia conaucted before 
the dread tribunal. He i* interrognted aa to hia qua flcationa, or rather aa to th< abeen. « 
of any disqualification. He must bo fro bora and * Teuton If the answer* ore satis- 
factory, he then takes the oath, swearing by the Holy Law The new Freiaxmopff was 
then e ntrusted with the secret*. He received the paaa-worcL by which he w to know his 
fellow*, and the grip or sign by which they recognised each other in adenr-e. If he discloses 
th« e-creta, h is to expect that he will be suddenly aeiaed by the remitters of t sngeat -e. 
Hia «yea are bound, he i* cart down on the aoil, hia tongw is torr out through the bock 
of hi* teck."* According to Orisam, a cord abont th. neck wia used symbolically in 
crimina ;ourta, to denote that the accused submitted hia life to the judgment of the court 
tVben nwd npon tho pereon of a freeman, it rignW d a slight degree of objection or ser- 
vitude. * 

23. Preaeribad steps during a ceremony. 24. Conventional knocks 25. Frogroamn 
from one officer to another. 26. An examination on previously imparted in ‘traction (p. 14). 

27. Circnmambnlation. This rite ia probably a relic of Bun-wcrnhip. In ancient 
Greece, when the prieata were engaged in the rite of sacrifice, they an the people Iways 
walked three time* ronnd the altar while mging a sacred hymn. In making this pre- 
cearion, great care was taken to move in imitation of the sun. 

" ' As a Froemaion, let rat recommend to your most serious contemplation the volume of the Baer ! 
Law. Therein you will be taught the important duties you owe to Ood, to your neighb w, and to 
yourself. To Ood, by never mentioning Hia name but with that aw e and re i erence, which are di* > 
irom the creature to hfe Creator: by imploring Hii: aid on all our lawful undertolnage, and by look- 
ing up to Him in every emerge icy for comfort and rapport” (Charge at Initiation). 

Prdgrave, The Gisi and Progress of the English Commonwealth, voL t, pp 149, 450. 

•Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Reehts-Alterthftmer, 1818, pp. 184, 714 

• At the ancient Symposia, the cups were always earned round from right to Ir’ , and the stun 
order was observed in the conversation, and in everything that took place in the entertainment 
(Smith Diet of Greek und Homan Antiq.). Cf. Fort, p. *21; Oliver, Hi»t Landmarks (1849) voL to 
p. 811; Asiatic Researches (1796), voi v., p #57; Pliny, Nat Hist rail. 8; Elton, Origins, eto. p *9J; 
and a its, p 43, note 8. 
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28. I nwalceat or In tbs fsraeiitish, ,& writ ft' in the Germanic nationalities, this rite, 
In iU widest signification, was symbolised tu nunn a >tal relinquishing ef personal claim, 
tnd complete humib.on ami subjection. ‘ Hr. Adam Clarke think* that the custom of 
worshipping the Deity barefooted wm to gen ral >mo% ail nations of antiquity, that ho 
aligns it h* or« of hi* thirteen proofs that the whole human roe, have been donved from 
one family.’ 

29. TV livirg circle. 30. The two lighted candle*, representing the tan and moon. 
31. The oath of secrecy, 32. The uvoidance of a conventional methnJ of salutation. 
33. The banquet following the r'remony. 34. The- use of two separate rooms. (The 
Shinmtim only used one, their workshop.) 

31. The OuilbrtIU. Thii evidence of membership may be held to corr* pond with 
the ag'if of antiquity. It will be remembered that no trace of a sign was discoverable 
amc ;#t the Sttinmehtn. 30. The watch or pua* word. This aieo wus unknown in Gor- 
man). The Companions probably made aw of Biblical words. 37. The use of the square 
nd con; paoee. 

30. The cuitom of holding monthly meetings generally on the first Sunday. Free- 
mason* also m ft on the first, se nd, third, etc., Monday, Tuesday, or as the case may lie; 
that is to say, both societies os a rule avoid appointing for their gwsembiies a died day of 
i tic tu th, t> t arrange to meet on a certain day of the week. 

30 rhe custom of holding a yearly festival, accompanied by a religious service and 
followi'd by u grand 'vi,. quote 10. The habit of converting fines into liquor for the general 
benefit. 1 ho by-laws of our old lodge* prove the existence of this custom among the Free- 
mason*. 

As accidental coincide ices, which cannot influence nnr conclusions, may tie mentioned 
the enmity of the Roman Church towards both Freemasonry and th. Companionag(>, the 
admission of candidates of all religions, nnd the blue sash edged with gold. But the most 
striking factors in our final judgment mu-t bo - 

41. The mutual possession of an Hi ramie Leqor ..■.■id vi Vave endeavored to show, 
its probable existence amongst the Companions froi. • . ■ r . : v *v»te period. Candor, how- 
ever, demand* the acknowledgment, that in Freenutoaiy we moot with but vpuring allu- 
sions to Hinun, until the early part of the i ist eoutury. 


Many of the above characteristics are only what must arise m every secret society, and 
those in whioh may be peeibly discerned the germs of our existing Freemasonry, if viewed 
vingly, would be of very slight value. Taken conjointly, their weight materially increas"*. 
It is necessary, however, to call attention to the pnaihlr absence amongst the Companion* 
of one of the hading future., of Freemasonry. Nowhere do I find any distinct mention of 
i grip. The gnilbntt '» may include one; it appears trior, than probable, but Rwrdiguior 
dot* not mint or declare that the g .ing of hands in this ceremony is performed in any 
special manner. 

1 Fort, p. 830. 

• Clarke, Commentary oa the Holy Bible, 1838 (Exodusi 


f 
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Am we ponder over the evideno# which has »«en unfolded the question natuMyanre* 

If thl» stnkins similitude to English Freemasonry exkted in t ranee e»h.ts u 1841 that 

», for morethsLcentuiysfter the first lodge inFrtnc* wm warranted by JeG»»d «dge 
0 f England — why did the two societies never interim ugle? /hj ihonM Frendim® » 

accepted wami te at English hand*, when they might aa well hate applied to the Enfant, 

it Salomon t . , ... • 

The difficulty k, I believe more apparent than real. Whatever may hate be< n the pr 

mury object of the Companion^, it must be erident that it fe 

B ^lati re character. The ceremonies wera still worked and pre. red ith that oMmacy 
which characterise* nil popular uasger, snd of which many remarkable .wtane a rmghthe 
cited. They (erred their pnrpote in fostering amongst the workmen an upnt it corpt 
they had b come part and parcel of a .yWem of mutual assistance. Ii J n gl^d bowe T « 
they had attained, or perhaps retained, a higher significam ! and, though ahlrem ou 
fora, were wide as the poles ssundei in moral tendency The supporter of Fre«n«onn 
in France at least, wen hoeen from amongst the higher classes; those of the ompwuonsge 
from the lower. If we sdmit, with Perdiguier. that Companions wen e lived into Free- 

, masonry, we need not be surprised st their failing to recognise in our beautiful norality 
,®d ritual anything more than a chance resemblance to their own anciant raititut on An 
illiterate journeyman would scarcely look for any connection between a soeu ity that strove 
to reconcile all man kind and one that taught him that hk first duty was to at. ind com- 
bat his fellows of another and rival fraternity} b8tw> ■ • that f a ®~ 

equality of all men, combined with a cheerful snbmiwion to authority, and one whoe 
endeavor was to counteract the power of the masten ind employers. Even such an en- 
lightened mar m Peidiguier, when struck with certain resemblam os, is rather mclin ' to 
occonnt for them by presuming that hi* fraternity has copied th« Freemasons, than by 
figuring a common origin. The Mure on the part of the ignorant workman to recognize 
the relationship k not extraordinary. Yet what can be ud of the Fi wch Freeman 
Their blindness maybe accounted for by ignorance, pride, 'ind ambition -ignorance of 
0* ways and usages, history and tradition* of the Compankmage; pride in their own posi- 
tion, which would hsv declined such humble relations; ambition to b thought! 
of the Templars, Re ierncisns, Msgi, etc., etc.? Have we not ion, although nothing can 
be more indkpntably evident than the descent of Englkh, and consequently of all free- 
masons, from the medieval builders, that this descent wsa largely denied, or only grudg- 
ingly admitted, as a convenient cloak in whore ample folds the hanght. Temp ieipied 
to masquerade? And if Freemasons scorned os parents the glorious architects of the Middir 
Agee, how could we expect them to acknowledge brotherhood or reek affinity with a set of 
ignorant present-day workmen, who were only known to them by means of the polio re- 
ports continuity detailing their revolting battles nd of whew inner constitution ah Intely 
nothing was known to the general public previously to 1841? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MEDIAEVAL OPERATIVE MASONRY. 


F EW subjects of equal extent and importance have been the canse of so mnch contro- 
vert^ es the tiae, progn a, and decline of the architecture of the Earl; and Middle 
Agw of Western Europe Even the very name is deceptive! for the last of the 
Gothic kingdoms waa destroyed in Spain some five centuries at least before wbas we call 
Gothic was introduced. In the t vly dissertations on this subject, as into many othc re of 
a corresponding period, was imported no flight amount of misplaced le rning and ingenuity, 
accompanied by a teokk profs -ion of paradox and i icrtion. Besides the Gothic origin, 
which it "Iter all a mere name, Gothic being taken in contradistinction to classical, and, 
passing over minor absurdities, we have that of Horace Walpole, who, in bis letter to the 
Rot, W. Cole, considers it as having been derived from imitating the metal work of shrines 
and reliquaries; others, as Milner, 1 point with more plansibility to the round intersecting 
arches, of which numerous examples may be met with at St. Cross, Winchester, and else- 
where. Whitaker, in his “History of the Cathedral of Cornwall” * (which county possessed 
i. it her a cathedral nor a history), it fen it to the time of Trsj an, while the still more 
fantastic Ledwich, in his “Antiquities of Ireland," assigns its origin to the Egyptians, and 
its introdnetion into England to the Normans; and Payne Knight, in his “Principles of 
Ti»te,” supposes* it to be the prodnet of the classical architecture of Greece and Rome, 
corrupted by that of the Saraceiw and the Moors. Kerrich* says that it is derived from a 
figure called the Vesica Pisci* (an oval figure pointed at both ends) used on ecclesiastical seals, 
being herein slightly more absurd than Walpole; while Lascelles, in liis “Heraldic Origin 


1 Dr. J. Milner, Ecclesiastical Architecture, pp. 78-83; Essays on Gothic Architecture, pp. 131 433. 

•The Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall Historically Surveyed (1804), vol. 1.. p. 85. In the Brit hh 
Uuseum copyof this work appears the following note, In the handwriting of the well-known antiquary 
Francis Douce: “ Descartes’ remark on the writings of Lully may be well applied to all that Whitaker 
has written — ‘ Copies* et sine judiclo dt lis qua: nescimus garriendum.’ M 

* Archtologia, v»,L xvL, p 393; vol. xix.. p. 853. “ As ihe Greek word for a fish, contained 
the initials of 'fyaortv Xpgr4c 8im Tier lurjp, even the Inhabitants of the deep were made to represent 
Christ: and the rough outline of the fish, formed of two curves, meeting in a point ut their extremi- 
ties, was msde to enflose,under the name of Vetieo Pitcit, the figure of our Saviour in His glorified 
(tate; or of thu Madonna; oroftho patron saint” (T. Hope, Essay on Architecture, 1835, p. 183), Mr. 
King says: “ It is astonishing how much of the Egyptian and the second-hand Indian symbolism 
passed over into the usuages of following times. The erect oval, the most expressive symbol of 
passive nature became the Vesica Piscis and a frame for divine things” (The Gnostics and their 
Remains, pp. 73. 339k 
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<A Gothic" (1820), fairly surpasses all competitors by deriving pointed vrehes from the 
wstioni of the ark, and thereupon claim* for it the very highest antiquity, a* being 
Hebron. Stukeley. in hk ‘Itinerary,” * and also in the “Arch* *lofia," say* that pointed 
architecture wu originally brought from Arabia, when; it was derived fro., the Mutation of 
groTC* of trees (which groves doubtless flourished in A tabu Pi tea); and ' arbarton, who 
was nothing if not paradoxical, borrowed thk wonderful theor without aeknowi dgns int, 
and improved it in hk note : to “Pop* s Essays,” by saying that the Goth* aver tai the style 
with the assistant of the Sarace ’—who destroyed the last Gothic kingdom something 
(ike five hundred years before the rise of Gothi* architecture ! After this it is not snrprwb g 
Jhat aome few writers should havf dragged in the Druids for there is no possible antiquarian 
confusion into which this terrible sect is not introduced, and have i nerted that they in- 
vented Gothio in imitation of their groves of oak, though no one has ever yet ventured 
to assert, much as they pretend to know about them, that the Druids’ groves were planted 
in regular aXUt* like the grounds of a French chat an, or that the branches of oaks planted 
in that order would euggrw the ides* of a Gothic venue. One or two writers, however, 
seem to have had sn inkling of the truth. For instance, the leturnod and highly talented 
Gi v,’ in a letter to Warton, denies that Gothic .architecture cams from the East*, and the 
practical Essex,* in his “Obser itions on Southwell Minster,” asserts that it arose: from 
vaulting upon “ bow ” and from sometime’ covering irregular spaces with such vaults. 

Certain theories, however, from the celebrity they have obtained and the greatness of 
the names by which they are supported, deserve a slightly more detailed examination. In 
the “Pftrentalia,” Sir Christopher Wren is made to say that Gothic architecture is derived 
from the Sort «nic, or is the Saw cenic in a ( hristianized form. Now, assuming that W ren 
really said what is imputed to him—a point upon which some remarks will be offered at a 
later stage— yet we must remember that no man, however great his attainments, and those 
of Wren were undoubtedly immense, is infallible, and that Wren was neither a profound 
antiquary nor a great traveller, hence he could only judge of Oriental buildings by the light 
of uch rude drawings nd perhaps still vaguer descriptions as might have chanced to fall 
in his way and he must have been totally unable to correct the ide& so formed by any ac- 
curate comparison, which indeed would be nearly impossible at the present time; hence all 
he had to go by was the fact of there having been pointed arches existent in the East from 
an early period, and that, simultaneously with the West, having been ^thrown upon the 
East by the Cnsusades, the pointed smperseded the round style in the former countries. The 
conclusion, though i dee, was certainly natural and justifiable. Next we have the theory 
of Governor Pownall,* that Gothic wan derived from an imitation of timber construction, a 

1 Itiuerariurn Curioeum, voL ii., p. 71 j Arohirologia, vol. i., p. 40. 

•The Rev. J. Spence, in his “Anecdotes of Pope,” relates! a conversation to prove that he sug- 
gested the original idea to W&rburton (Anecdotes, etc,, of Books and Men, 1N20, p. 12). 

* Author of the “ Elegy.” Although Gray published little besides his poems, he was a man of 
-xtcnsiv acquirements in natural history and the Btudy of ancient architecture). 

* jum » Essex, a Cambridge architect, author of “ A Collection of Essays on Gothic Architecture. ’ 
and of a disquis ition on Freemasonry, to be found in Addit. MBS., British Museum, 6i60 

* Arch’ . i.iogm, vol. ix., 1788, p. 110. “ Thomas Pownall, having been Governor of South Curo.ina 

and Other American colonic*, was always distinguished from a brother of his (John, also an antiqua* 
nan) by the title of Governor Pownall ” (Stephen Jonen, Biographical Dictionary, 1811, p. 880). By 
a recent Ameri can writer (Junius Identified, Boston, 1886) tiiis worthy tmtiquuy is stated to have 
Veen the “ G oat Unknown,” whose personality has hitherto baffled conjecture on this side of th« 
Atlantic, 
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theory which baa been repeated withont acknow ledgment by aome of the later writers of 
the ‘Htftoire Litteraire d< la France.” Sir Jinnee Hall, in an essay in the “ Transactions 
of the Society of Antiqnar 1 of Edinburgh (1809),” ’ mjt that pointed architecture war a 
rtscret of the Freenwson? and beg,® by an imitation of wicker work, being practised 
• erlier in Scotland than in England. The last was an obi ions corollary, for the Scot* used 
rattle, like most other barbarians. I can only wonder that so fine a chance of bringing in 
the Druids was here Set slip, for they are said to bate made nsc, in their religions rites, 
of very la ge wicker images, which they filled with living victims and then set on fire. 

Hope, in hi* famous emay, published after his death, attributes the rise of Gothic 
luohiteccnrc to the practice of employing interlacing ribs, nil filling in the interstice® with 
done or brwk, a theory waieh comes tolerably near the truth.’ The researches of later 
*nd better-informed writers, however, lave made it clear t'^t the Gothic was no imitation 
or importation, bnt an indigenous rtyle, wb»ch arose gradually but ilmost simul tane ensly 
m various parts • f Western Europe. In the words of tho latest and ablest of these writer? 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott: “ In the gradually «ncr basing predominance of the vertica 
over the hor aontal, the mcreu*, of the height of the pillu-t, and jambs demanding a pro- 
*« ’'donate at .ition to the arch, the necesril , , of groined vaulting over oblong apacos, and 
a hundred other evidences, proved the point arch to be the inevitable remit of the; already 
attained developments and after it had almost nnconseiouslv appeared in intersecting 
arcades.” Again: “ It is pc .hat Fn»ce was the more rapid in making use of these 
devslopmeyj*, and it is cert tat Germany was the most tardy.” * 

To this I may add, here also following Sir G. Scott, that it is essent illy the architecture 
of the Germanic racer. The cradle, as iar as can be ascemined, wa the north-east corner 
of France the centre of the Frankish inspire. Tb--se Franks were the greatest of the 
purely Teutonic races, and they founded an empire which for a time wua no unworthy 
successor of that of Ronu herself. It spread over the whole of north France to the Loin 
the country of the Langne d’Ofl, u,nd the Pays Contender, as distinguished from the Phjv. 
Litin, the country of the Langne d’Oc, the fendsl and Teutonic is contrasted with the 
Latin portion of the country. From thence it overspread and became indigenous in Eng- 
ird. Scotland, and Germany; but made its appearance in Italy as a foreign importation,* 
generally the work of German rchitect* as at Milan and is nsually spoken of by native 
•ritens as a German production, while it -tarcely spread even then beyond the portion of 
the ccnntry which wa in the earlier stag-* of its development under German influence, the 
three hundred nd twenty example ennmomted by Willie 5 being almost exclusively found 
there. In Spain also, where a strong Tentonic element mnst have existed in the Visigothie 
remnant, it seems to have been in great measure the work of German or French architects. 
The Slavs never built, and no bnildings worthy of the name will be found east of a line 
drawn from the Elbe to the head of the Adriatic, which marks the line between the two 
r «cec- and the lofty snd magnificent steeple of St Stephen's, Vienna, mignt suggest to 

1 Published as a leparate work in 1813. 

1 Hops, Historical Essay an Architecture, 1835, p. 398, 

•Scott Lecture; on Medieval Architecture, 1879. 

4 “ In Italy, pointed architecture und scholasticism were * exotics,’ never thoroughly acclimated ” 
*J, touyhton, Ages of Christendom before the Reformation, 1855, p. 225. See Dean Milrawj, History 
of Latin Christianity, 1854-55, voL vi, p. 587). 

•R. Willi*, Remark* on the Architecture of the Middle Ages, e% claiH ct Italy, 1885. 
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ttnc jtui mind* tho image of a watch-tower overlook o* the wart* beyond. What, Gothio 
ouildinge exift in Pomorax^ wow erected by tho Teutonic eettiere and «qnaro.a, while 
Scandinaria, though inhabited by a kindred noe, waa probably too poo. *n< remote to mt 
ticipate lath, gx ml movement Gothic is not only tho ket link in th » sham of g* »«« 
and original etyle, tho architecto of th. modern as dktinguirt* d from th* tnoient 
bnt it waa alio tbw prodnct of a peculiar romantic temperament developed at that part 
period, which waa totally mUk« mything that baa be. n i oithes before or rim «"» 
tTiong the mme nations and which showed iteelf, not only in architecture but literature, 
and even in politico, notably in th* groat movement of the Ormad. 

Ilaviiti thna diacnaas the origin of Gothic architecture, I paman to tho who practaaed 
it A prevalent theory wars that all Gothic ohurchee wars wected by abodf of teat ling 
FnemMcna acting in concert, and bea* appan m iy a kind of lay brethren, gnWed entire 
bv the “monk*”—* very convenient term indeed tor Prote* tent .retort— aad alwaya 
aoK man, were aaanmeily under the control ot one mpreme chief, aatt «nciat»n*and 
J«auito of later ti«sa by a “ general.” Coupled with this ia ordinarily found belief that 
the Gothic architecture pructiaed by the. monk, and maaona waa, in * origin, ai era- 
^nation from Byaantium,* thna forming a link by which to connect th kaonio l «»d 
{heir architecture with the East, and ao on np to the Tmple, and furthe rs « neces-ar 
ad infinitum. Another and more scientific, though equal? baaeless hypothec- pla the 
origir of Gothic Architecture in Germany, and make# th® Germans its apostles, sometimes 
indeed, «ao far aa to deny the oatfeeof other countries even the poor writ of im- 
itotion— their churches being supposed to have been built for them by Gormans*— while a 
third * heme contents itself with simply ridiculing in tot o the pretensions of be 
hub m » At this stage, however, it becomes essential to examine more closely 1 e passage 
quoted from the “ Ptrentelia,” and to duly consider the elaborate argument* by 
Lor PownalJ Sir Jame. Hall, and Mr. Hope have supporter; their respective contentions, 
in order that we may form a correct estimate of the influence th 3 toe exercised in shap, ,. 
or fashioning the theory of Masonic origin, believed in by encyclopaedist, between 1750 and 

1861 

It is true that Hawkins’s “History of Gothic Architecture,” 1818 s honorably lis- 
tin gukhed from all similar worlu published after the disclosure of Sir J. Hall’s hypothe 
1803, by the atone® of the word Frrnntmn from both index: and letterpi but, with 
this solitary exception, all writers (after Hull) who elected architecture aa their theme toe 
as ociated th* Freemasons with the Gothic, or pointed style— a theory which washed its 
fullest development in the well-known casay of Mr. Hope.* 

Wren— if we accord him the credit of the outline of Masonic history given in the itu 
ensalia” — blended conjecture with tradition. Hall, as we shall see, found in the statement 
ascribed to Sir Christopher, the principle of authority, nd looked no fertile 
s 9 »te*t architect of his age, and the “Grand Master of the Freemasons,” could rot possibly 

• Cf. Hope, Historic, I Essay on Architecture, chap. «i. ; Fort The Early History and Antiquities 
of Freemasonry, p. 83, and ante, p. 45. 

• Findel, History of Freemasonry, p. 78. „ . . 

•See Street Uothic Architect.* : in Spain, 1865, p. 464; Owtlt Encyclopedia of Architoctore 
(Wy ttPapworth, 1876), pp. 188, 180; and DnUaway, Discourse* uf - i Architects , 1888, pp. 4 

* J. S. Ha w hies , History of the Origin and Establishment of Gothic Architecture, 181 

* Published, i believe, origin uly in 1831, but the only editon I have been able to consult is the 2.1. 

1886. 
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ert in coupling thu prof ion hi adorned with the society over which he ruled. 1 Delia waj 
in 1833 pnMiahed hi* “Diaconrw* upon Architecture,” the laat of which he entitled “Col- 
lect in* for an lUatorical Account of Master and Freemason*,” and from thfe fount Maaonio 
writer* have htrgvlv drawn.* Mr. Hope** ama j ha* been alluded to in a previous chapter.* 
This writer quote* no authorities, and though, at the present day, many people might think 
that the verdict formerly passed upon his “AntaisMius” (1819) would no* apply to hi* 
hitfory of the Freemason*— via., “a romance which holds a distinguished rank among 
modern work* of fiction **— it was at one time so mnch in request, aa a professional text 
book, that an analytical Index * to it* contents, consisting of eighty-nine pages and with 
twelve lustration in wood, had a very extended sole, 

Accordiii: to the editors of the “Parents lia,” * “he [Wren] wus of opinion (as has been 
m ntionod in another Place) that what we now vnlg rly call Qothick onght properly and 
only to be named the Saracenick Architecture refined by th* Christians , which first of till 
began in the Ea.v», after the Fall of the Greek Empire, by the prodigious Success of those 
People that adhered to Mnnomtt Doctrine, who, out of Zeal to their Religion built 
Mosqnes, Camvanaaras, and Sepulchres wherever they came. 

“ These they contrived of i wind Form, because they would not imitate the Christian 
Figur of a Cross, nor the old Greek Manner, which they thonght to be idolatrous, and for 
that Reason all Sculptnre became offensive to them. 

“ They then fell into n now Mode of their own Invention, tho’ it might have boon ex- 
pected with better Sen, sc, considering the Arabians wanted not Geometricians in that Age, 
nor the Moore, who translated, many of the most u»fui old Greek Books. As they propa- 
gated their Religion with great Diligence, so they bnilt Mosques in all their conquered Cities 
inb -te. The «4uarri(B of great Marble, by which the vanquished Nations of Syria, Egypt, 
and all the East Had been supplied, for Colnmns, Architraves, and great Stones, wen' 
uow deserted; the Saracens, therefore, were necessitated to accommodate their Architecture 
to such Materials, whether M&rble or Free-stone, as every Country readily afforded. They 
thonght Columns and heavy Cornices impertinent and might be omitted; and affecting the 
round Form for Mosque®, they elevated Cupola, in some Instances with Grace enough. 
The Holy War gave the Christians who had been there, an Idea of the Saracen Works, 
which were afterwards by them imitated in the West; ad they refined upon it every Day 


•Wreu was never “Grand Master,’’ nor has It been proved that he w« n Freemason at all. In a 
later chapter I shall attempt to show that the extract from the “ Parent ilia,” which follow] in the 
text, was pennid by the real editor, Joseph Amt ', 

1 Dallaway cities approvingly “that the incorporation of masons, in the thirteenth century, may 
have finally brought tho pointed arch to that consistency and perfection to which it hod not then 
attained ” (R. Smirks, in the Archasologia, vol. xxiii. .. Tim denomination of Free- mason-! in Eng- 
land, he deemed to be merely a v : macular corruption of the Freros-Sta^om established in France.’’ 
(Discourses, etc., pp 407, 434). 

•Ante, p. 4V. 

•By Edward Gresy, F.8.A., 183# Dona Milman remarks: “All the documentary evidence ad- 
duced by Mr. Hope amounts to a Pupui privilege to certain builders or mnsons, or a guild of builders, 
ut Como, published by Muratori, and a charter to certain painters by our Henry VL Schnaase (Ge- 
«-hickte der BiidenJe Knout, iv., c. 5) examine-' and rejects the theory ’’.(History of Latin Ciirutianity, 
vol. vi, p. 387). 

1 Parentalia, or Memoirs of the family of tho Wrens: but chiefiy of Sir Christopher Wren. Com- 
plied by his son Christopher. Now published by his grandson. Stephen Wren Esq., with the care of 
Joseph Ames, F.R.& London, kdccu, p. 806. 

Vol. 1—17 
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M they proceeded in building Church**. The Italian* (emong which were yet win* Greek 
Refugee*), end with them French, German, end Fleming*, joined into e Fraternity of 
Architect*, procuring Papal Bulb' for their Encouragement and particular Privileges; they 
rtiiod themadre* Freemasons, and ranged from one Nation to another a* they found Churchc, 
to be built (for very many in thoee Age* were ererywhem in Building, thraagh Piety or 
Emulation). Their Government wa* regular, and where they fixed near the Building in 
fTttnH, they made a Comp of Hut*. A Surveyor govern’d in chief; overt tenth Man was 
cdfed a Warden, and overlooked each nine.* The Gentlemen of the Neighborhood, either 
ont of Charity or Commutation of Pennance, -are the Material* and Carriage. Tho*c who 
have wen the exact Account' in Record* of the Charge of the Fabrick* of *ome of our 
Cathedral* near fonr hnndred Year* old, cannot bnt have a grad Esteem for their (Economy, 
and admire how *oon they erected each lofty Structures ” 

Governor Pownall* believed that “the oolleginm or corporation of Freemason* were to 
tint former* of Oothick Architecture into a regular and scientific order, by upplying th< 
model* and proportions of timber frame-work to building in stone;” and wan further of 
opinion that this method “came into nee and application about the clo e of the twelfth or 
commencement of the thirteenth century.” “The time*,” he continue, “of the building 
the Gothkk neto-teorke coincide with this am. A fact which coincides with this period 
offer* it if to me-— that, the chnrches throughout all the northern part* of Europe being 
in a ruinous date, the Pope created several corporation*! of Roman or Italian architect ind 
artists, with corporate power* and exclusive privilege!, particnkrly with a power of setting 
by themselves the price* of their own work and labor, independent of the municipal law* 
of the country w herein they worked, according a* Hiram hsd done by the corporation* of 
architect! and mechanics which he sent to Solomon.* The Pope not only thus formed them 
into tuck a corporation, but is said to have sent them {as exclusively appropriated) to repair 
and rebuild these churches and other religious edifice *. 1 This body had a power of taking 
apprentices, mid of admitting or accepting into their corporation approved mapons. The 
common end usual appellation of this corporation in England was that of The Free and 
Accepted Masons." Governor Pownall then gc ion to y that, “claiming to hold pri.* rily 
and exclusively of the Pope, they assnmed a right, as Free-maetme, of being exempt from 
the regulations of the statutes of laborers, to which they constantly refused obedienr* 
One might collect historical proofs of this, but as the fact stand*? npon record in our statute 
laws, I shall rest on that.”' Onr ,,uthor next fixes the establishment of the Freemusoo* 
in England about the early part of the reign of Henry III., at which period “the Gothic 

1 The statement that Papal bulls wen* (faulted to the early Freemasons is one of the most puzzling 
that we meet with in the study of Maisonir history. The subject will be duly examined at a lat. t 
period, in connection with the dicta of Sir William Dugdale and John Aubrey. Sen Halliwell, Early 
History of Freemasonry in England, 1844, p. 48; ante, p. 176. 

• Cf., Encyclopaedia Britannic & 8th oid Mb editions (Freemasonry); Hope, Historical Essay on 
Architecture, p. 887; nd ante, p. a 

• Observations on the Origin and Progress of Gothic Architecture, and on the Corporation of Free- 
masons; supposed to be the establkbers of it a* a regular Order (Archasologia, 1788, voL ix., pp. 
110-188). 

M Kings v., 6. 

» Throughout thk ex* erpt from the Archseologia, the italic re those of Governor Pownall. 

•The Statute 8 Henry VI., c. i., is here referred to, which will be examined fully in the next 
chapter. 
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architecture came forward into practice at a regular talabUthed order f and suggests aa irre- 
sistible — the inference that the invention and introduction of thi* hold and very highly 
jcientiflo order of architecture must b< referred to there chosei and selected artists,' 

“Having shown,’' concludes Pownall, “ from incontrovertible record that there waa in 
England a corporation of architects and miMone, institnUd by a foreign power, and that 
this foreign juiiadiction, from which they derived and under which they claimed, waa the 
pope, who (Tented them by bull, diploma, or oharter, about the close of the twelfth or 
< ommencement of the thirteenth century, I waa very aolicitona to have inquiry and search 
made amongst the archive, at Rome, whether it waa not pc able to find the record of thi* 
curious transaction ind institution. Tho librarian of the Vutican woe, in 1773, on my 
behalf, applied to. He examined the archives deposited there, and after a long search, said, 
‘he could not find the least traces of any such record.’ The head keeper of the archives 
was next applied to, usd his answer waa the same . The Pope himself, in conscqncnce of 
a conversation which the inquiries in my letter led to, interested himself in the inquiry, 
and with the utmost politenear ordered the moat minute research to be nude bnt no die 
coTery arose from it. I cannot, however, yet be persuaded but that some record or copy 
of the diploma m»i be somewhere buried at Rome, amidst some forgotten and unknown 
bundles; or rolls. ” ’ 

Of Gothic architecture Sir James Hall says: “During the three centuries in which 
it prevailed exclusively over the greater part of Europe, its principles remained fixed and 
unchanged, in pewing through a multitude of l ands, eager to ontdo their predecessors and 
(heir rivals by the novelty as well uu by the elegance of their compositions, Such a conformity 
cannot be accounted for bnt by jnpposing that, the artiita were guided in their work by 
some principle known to them all, and handed down from one generation to another. But 
that no such principle has reached onr knowledge, is proved by the varions unsuccessful 
attempts vhich have been made of late to explain the forms of Gothic architecture, and to 
reconcile them to each other. We must, therefore . conclude that if there had been any 
such principle, it was known to the artist? only, and concealed by them from the rest of 
the world. In order to determine this, point, it is necessary to inqnirc by whom the urt 
t&a practised. In that view, I shall refer, in the first place, to Sir Christopher Wren, on 
authority of great weight” 

This writer then transfers to his pages the extract already given from the “ Parental iA,”* 
adding, after the words “he [Wren] waa of opinion,” “mys hiftnon, Mr. Brew, "and continues, 
— “The architecture here pointed ont aa practiced by the Freemasons in contradistinction 
to the Romans, being decidedly what we call Gothic, it is quite obvious that Sir Chrii 
vopher Wren considered Gothic rehitecturt &g belonging to the Freemasons exclusively. 
Sir Christopher, who was surveyor-general of the works of architecture carried on in the 

1 Without going so far as to agree with Governor Pownall that the Froemaronr invented Gothic, 
it may be reasonably contend; that without them it could not have been brought to perfection, and 
without Gothic they would not have -rood in the peculiar and prominent position that they did; that 
there was mu tual indebtedness, and while without Freemasons there would have been no Gothic, 
but a different, and I ehinlr an inferior, kind of architecture— without Gothic the Freemarons would 
have formed but a very ordinary community of trades unionists. 

• Mr. Tytler says: “I have in vain look'd fur the original authority upon which Sir Christopher 
Wren and Governor Pownall have founded their description of the travailing corporations of Roman 
.itchiteeto'* (History of Sootlan. 1845, voL ii., p. 278. 

*P. 808. He also dtssp. 888 of the same work. 
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kingdom, and, at the mmo Urn,,, a man of l«n>i>f and Buriority, m led to mi » *• 
oldniooma, to which he had free mm Wag. lik*vw to 

man among th» Freemeeon* and their Qrmnd iMtr, we may oon^def hk testimony in 
thk question aa the strong K that the abject will admit l 

hriewing the condition of architects-' toward! the end of tto 
Hope aaye: — “It may be wppoead that, among the aria exerciaed and ^proved “ 
thatof building held a preeminent mnk and, in fact, we **d in Mu *ton, iat already, 
under the Lombard king* the inhabitant. of Como wen ao superior aa maaona and brick- 
iayera that the appelluto of MagUtri Com, ini, or Maatera from uomo, becam. jseneno 
to aU the®;) of the pirfemion. Wv cannot, then, wonder that, at a period when artiioer. 
and artist, of every dam formed themmlve. into exchuive om.rrt.on* mrchitecU «hould, 
above all other* hare aaweiated thenu- ivea into aimilar bod; which, i* onfor-ityto 
S^ld^of euch corporation* *umed thatof*, 

rompoeed of L* member, who, after a regular paemgt hrough the ddfereni toed . to 
of appwnticeahip, were receive a. nrnrter* and entitled to exerewe the profe«on on their 

^fothTriew of the am writer, “Lomtmrdy itaelf aoon became newly mturated with 
the reqnirite odifices," rind nnable to give the FreemMom “n longer continuance of ad»- 
-4 aniUuatom, or to render the further maintenance of their exdneive privilege f grea 

' Mr^mriona of bnilder* the more, began to look abroad «« thatw^loy- 

ment which they no longer fonnd at home and a certain nnmbw nmt«L and lormri to- 
elves into a -ingle greater iwciation or fraterrity-eeekiug a monopoly, aa it were, over 

the whole face of Christendom. . 

t hey were fraught with Papal bulk, or diploma* granting to them the ight of 

holding directly and solely under the Pope done; they acquired the row notordythem; 
elves to fix the price of their labor, but to regulate whatever else might ^ rt “" .* !jf" 
own internal government, exclusively in their own gen ral chapter. P~hibit*kg 
artists not admitted into their society from entering with it into any sort o ompe 
That an rt so peculiarly connected with every branch of rriigion an erarc y as 
of church architecture, should become, in every country, a fevonte occupation nth its 

eccleaLwtic* need not, Mr. Hope thinks, excite our .arpnso. -.ntitinnelv 

Ixat, however, such as belonged not to th«r communitw. abonld benefit surreptitwu 
by the irrangements for it. advantage, the Freenmaon. “ framed aigns of mutual vecogu - 
»ion t as carefully concealed from the knowledge of the uninitiated aa the myrtenes of the 

art themselves.” . _ , 

“ Wherever they came, they appeared headed by a chief survey ', who gove 
whole troop, and named one man out of every tan, under the name of warden, to uverloo* 

the nine others.”’ , , 

„ Th e architects of all the sacred edifices of the Latin Church, wherever such ares 

•Hall, E**ay on Gothic Architecture, 1813, pp. 3. 118. It » fairly inferential than .in the view 
thus expresi i Sir James Hall w. a largrty iufl-ienad by a belief in the actual testimony of a Grand 

Master of the Freemason*. See ante, p. 257, note 1 Hoty'* 

• This statement is evidently copied from the “Parentalia; id i t* co ' a 

WO rl .e Jim previously cited, will prove, I think, that h« rem, rks on the Fn -®» 

mainly if not entirely, borrowed without the slighart acknowledgment from the Memo.™ 

W rens,” and the Essays of Governor Pownuli and Sir James Hu!L 
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north, couth, cut, or wort- thua derived their arieuco from the Mine central echoed; 
oht:fod in their design* the dictate* of the aunt hierarchy, and render'd very minute in- 
provaimmt the property of the whole body.” 

<< The downfall of the Fmomaaona,” aaya Mr. Hope, — “of that body composed of ao 
many ieaeer aocietiee diaperecd and united all over Europe, which, throu 6 nont all Europe, 
waa don* initiated in all the aeereta of the pressure and the ronnter-prowun? of the moet 
co mplicated arcbea, ao emential to the achievement of constructions after the pointed fhahion, 
and ao intricate, that even a Wren confessed hia inability to nndenrtaud all their myateriec; 
-the paaaago of the whole art of building from the hands of theee able masters into thoae 
of mer e trroa, not bred in the schools of Freeraaaorry, and not qualified to haxard its bold 
dens®*, forced architecture immediately backward# from that highly complex and scien- 
tific system into one more simple in its principles and more *a*y in its execution.’” 

It will excite no surprise that a treatise ao highly ©(teemed by those who studied archi- 
tecture as a prolemon, and elevated, for the timo being, by the general voice, into the 
.•hameter of a standard work, should have impre ad with even gr ater force the somr- 
what caroler vriters by whom Masomc history L~.s been compiled. Thrace*, however, of 
Mr. Hope’s influence upon succeeding writers ore to be found in many works of high rep- 
aration, and theae, as wonld naturally Uappen, still fnrther disseminated and popu nsed the 
views of which an antline has hem given, until, in the result, a natural reaction took place, 
and what Sir Gilbert Scott colls the “fables of the Freemaaona” have ao far extended their 
<way, that, aa long since pointed out, the historians of the craft, by supporting what ia 
{also, have prevented thinking men from believing what is true. 

Even the jndicions Hallom has been aimed along v ith the current, and remark*: “Some 
have ascribed the principal (ccloeisstical structure* to the fraternity of Freemasons, de- 
positaries of a concealed and traditionary science. There is probably some ground for this 
opinion; and the earlier archives of that mysterions association, if they existed, might illns- 
trate the progress of Gothic architecture, and ><erhapj reveal its origin.” ’ 

In the following pages it will bo my endeavor to «aow, as clearly and succinctly as I 
can, thnt ini. much aa Western Europe has always, i has been well said, formed a kind of 
federal repnblio of atates, so there has always been thronghont a certain similarity between 
the f— and institution* of the different nations, to which architecture has proved no 
exception — that at one time a great new fashion .rot* in architecture, as in the whole char- 
acter of the natijns, but that each nation in all time pnrsued its own sndividuplity, nntmm- 
mclled by Unit of its neighbor,. • and that honce, aa no spontaneous movement ws possible, 
so the overspreading of Europe by one Germanic fashion is equally mythical. Both these 
propositions can easily bo proved by an appeal to the buildings themselves — a far fer method 
of procedure than that of trusting to printed statements, the authority cf which is not always 
exac tly app jent. Bnt inasmuch as the differences between these structures cti,. only bo 

■Hope, Historical Essay on Architecture, 1885, pp. 828-838, 52.. 

* Hallam, Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. 1858, vol. iii. , p. 858. Originally published 18F8, the 
yew after Mr. Hope’s death. Cf. F. A. luley, Manual of Gothic Architecture, 18*8, p. 811 and O. 
A. Poole, History of Ecclesiastical Architecture in England, 1848, pp. 118, 118. Rocengarten sa; ys: 
"The fraternities or guilds of mae ms. from whom the Freemasons derive their origin, may have 
contributed greatly to the completion of the minted arch. Tnese fraterm jei* were probably foimed 
as early as the period of transition between the Konran&tque and Pointed styles, in order to afford a 
ounterpoh to the organizations of the priesthood” (a Handbook of Architectur.il Btyliz, irtins. by 
W. Collctt-Sanden., 1878, p. 289). 
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iwlW ascertained by actual .lamination, or by t»» hn*.» inspection of an almort oodlrM 
•oru» of «o.**l drawlags-a nsvdy which tw then would rsquira a trains qy*—I »«• 
aak my naflirrr tor u lour w much good faith as to boUore that I u acta# m tom 
Uth toward* them. The third point— namely, what share tho op«r»i;tv< ’tenon* had la th# 
constriction id the* buildin*.*- will bo raervad for tho latte* part of th chapter, wlx-rem, 
though quoting somewhat more from books, I shall (till roly mainly on ths structure it te)». 
Htlrea. Tho Urn theory- -that of aa unhwnal brotherhood— la contradicted by tho 
absolute faience of all hkwry, no ieea than oy the twy strong wgatiwo ondenoe on the 
Otner side, and th-. i evidence afforded not merely ,y itistory, but by the appearanoe of the 
actoal edtfloes; the idea of an ancient universal broth*.rnood linked with th part hi a manner 
to which 1 u< ed not further refer, supposes, amongst oti^r things, thaw iho Catholic ( Jhurch 
m all hor branches, at tho rery lime that shu waa combating* both within and rithaut, the 
Onoeticiam and Mdnicheiam of tho Eaat transplanted >nto the Wert, called those rery 

power* to her aaeietance, and that theeeaame Gnostics and Manicheone, at a period 1 j 

hoatilitw and pontecntion, should hare devoted themselves aa they hare not done aino -to 
the elation of temples of tho Catholio faith.' Mor over, no gn it art waa ever practised 
by rowing bodie* mowing from ronntry to country; still k« conld It haws been 10 , when, aa 
in the Middle Agee, the mama of locomotion were so few, and especially wua it aipoae de to 
transfer larwe bodies of skilled laborers from one country to the other; t.g. the Norman 
chnrches in En gland were newer wanl ted (there is only one instant* —the little chapel of St 
John in the White Tower or Keep of the Tower of London), though many ooewal wanlt ngs 
remain in Normandy, while masonry is, more frequently than not, bad. Thi obviously 
arisen from the clnmsineo of the Saxon workmen whom the Norman builders were forced 

Sir Francis Palgrawe says:’ “Those who have hitherto attribnted Gothic architecture to 
the Freemasons, have considered the style a* ‘the offsprings of a congregated body; 1 and, 
deeming tho member* of the fraternity to hawe acted in concert, hawe attempted to show 
them working and calculating as a fraternity, for the pnrpo. - of arriving at the defln* e re- 
suite which they afterwards so gloriously attoined-an hypothei s which will be come ] 
credible when any (scientific society shall have discovered a system of gravitation, my lit ary 
academy shall have composed a ‘Paradise Lost,’ or any academy of the fine arts shall have 
painted -‘Transfiguration.’ lint we believe thai the fraternity of Freemasons jnst performed 
the very useful and important duties properly belonging to the society or the academy. 
They assisted in the spread of knowledge, and in bestowing upon talent the countenance 

-nd protection of station nd established power.” 

An art will originate, more or lew. in one country, and thence spread to others, in 
which case the possessors of it in the parent state will design tho first works in other i snd 
until superseded by the natives, but they will very rarely be able to employ handicraftsmen 
from their own country; and this is precisely what has taken place in engineering in our 

•Mre. H. Beecher Stowe, In her “ Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands," 1S'4, p. 389, observes of 
Lord Mat aulay: f He said that all the cathedrals of Europe were undoubtedly the result of one or 
two minds; that they rose into existence very nearly contemporaneously, and wen built by »vel- 
ling companies of maaons, under the direction of some systematic jranization." A year later, M 
caulay write*: “ A mighty foolish, impertinent bock this of Mrs. *ltowe. She pui into "»y mou * 
great deal of stuff that I never uttered, particularly about catheirals ’ (O. O, Trevelyan, Th » 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 18?*^, •’ »1. ii., p. 857). 

9 Edinburgh Review, April pp. 103, 105. 
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•vs tin* " English William," who succeeded it Canterbury to hli master, William A 
lit n*, man Cham a hundred year* after the Conqatwt, ia ■opposed to hero been tho flnt 
tSigluH architect; and thin k conaonant with the above analogy, b*,t it does not follow that 
English architect* way not have existed before. The Norman buildings in England offnr 
marked characteristic* in opposition to thoae on tho Continent; and if W illiam do Carilopho 
Drought his design for Durham from thenoo, all that I can ray ia, that it ia different in 
character from anything now to bo aeon there It must also b very dear that the Sar < 
iconic iff act was bnt malL It was acarooly likely that the Crusaders would havo carried 
back a style of building little in accordance with their own darker and more gloomy 
donate, and that a style cultivated by their onemies. Next, though, owing to the difficulty 
of deciding the start dal of the majority of th» earlier Oriental bnlldinga, wo cannot tell 
whether, as far as mere date* are concerned, the Cruaadore copied from the 3araoens or 
the Saracens from the Crusaders, yet we can bo qnite sun' that the stylus are totally different. 
Slam net here considering the mere form of the arch alone; that may be seen in Egypt, 
Assyria, India, Mycenw, in countless places, and inter alia In tho Lycian tomb* in tho British 
Museum, I am speaking of the entire aspect and construction of the buildings, especially of 
the vaulting*. Even in Spain, to judge by engravings, the chnrches are peculiarly massive 
end the light arabesque appears only— when It does appear— in detail. But Sir O. Scott is 
probably right when he says that the last hint*, a* it were, came from the Boat There- 
fore, whem we hear the Saracenic origin of Gothio mentioned, wo mart bear in mind, as 
wo ihonld always do, that a substratum of truth aimer* universally underlie* oven the ap- 
parently grossest popular errors; and that when a theory begin* by contemptuously rejecting 
,,U preconceived notions, we may take it as an evidence that that theory is in itself errone- 
ous. 

Hence it is reasonable to amnme that architecture arose and spread gradually with civ* 
dilation itself; that, to repeat somewhat, os all the nations of Western Europe bore a ron- 
•iderable resemblance to ono another in origin, and that they formed then as always 
a fraternity or republic of nations, so wo uhould And a somewhat similar style or styles of 
architecture prevailing at tho mme time, bnt greatly modified, not only in the different 
countries but in the different localities, and the,* by no means extensive or distantly 
removed from one another, and that hence no genera* consensus era*, probable, or evon 
pebble, there wm not, and eonld not have been, any general movement emanating 
from a common fonntain head, and carried ont with nndeviating regularity by an organised 
body of men and their ubordinatrs. It may also be assumed tliat medieval architecture, 
like most other things, was mainly dependent on the law of supply and demand, and that 
not only the buildings, but the style in which they were erected, were the result of cir- 
■nmrtances, and were modified accordingly. It will bo safe to assume, also, that the 
declamation about the zeal and fervent piety of the Middle Ages is thf merest romance, 
and that all the glamour and the halo of the past, that seen through a mist of fine writing, 
has been evolved, m ty safely be relegated to tho ela*» of popular myths* har ing, like all 
similar things, some foundation in truth. Our medieval ancestors wete indeed an intensely 
practical, v igorous, and herd- working race, tinged, however, with the very peculiar iliadr 
of romance above alluded to; and when the barbarian invaciona finally ceased with the 
enrbing of the Huns and Normans, somewhere about the year 1000 A.D. (for the oft-quoted 
notion of the end of the world could have had but very liHle practical influence), it must be 
obvious that a very large number of churches and other bo-dings must have bee n required. 
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not only to «upply the plows of those that had boon either destroyed or had fallen into decay, 
bnt to furnish edifices for u settled and incr« mg population. The tendency of the civ- 
ilization of that age to advance fey the foundation of monasteries, as we do by schools and 
institutes, mnst have still further assisted the ecclesiastical development of architecture— 
as distinguished from the development of ecclesiastical architecture; and have incr ased 
the connection of thr ecclesiastical orders (not necessarily monk ) with the builders— hence 
the popular notion. These bnildinp* 1 all commenced at xrat the me penod, and had 
certain general chMucteristic- running throngh the whole, yet were distinguished by 
utrengly-m&ked local feature Almost imperceptibly the architecture, by 1 kind c, in- 
herent necessity, changed from the ronnd to the pointed style, ipronting — for such a term 
can alone express its growth — somewhat earlier in some localitie e than in others, and always 
bearing the impress of strong local features, which features became, as time went on, more 
and more divergent, nntil, of two neighboring countries. Flamboyant sat supreme in Franco 
4 nd Perpendicular in England. Going further back, if we care to examine the matter, we 
ihall find, when we come to the point, that the connection, whether in peace or war, with 
Prance has after the first Norman period prodneed only Westminster Abbey— a “b ntifui 
French thought expressed in excellent English,” to use a happy expression— which was 
never imitated in England, in spite of the facilities of a royal abbey for si tting the fashion. 
The four domes of the nave of Fontevrault, nnder whose shadow repose onr early Angsvin 
king». has found no imitator, nnlei it be Sir 0 . Wr in in the nave of St Panl’s; the nn- 
aided opes of Lichfield, with its lofty windowu, reaching almost to the gronnd, thongh an ap- 
proximation to, is still widely different from, the listed apses of Germany, and it is the only 
example of its kind. The intimate connection between England and FJo&dere led only to 
the tower of Irthlingborongh Church, Northants, a miniature imitation of the Belfry of 
Bruges, and possibly some resemblance between the chnrch at Winchelsea ind the fa inferior 
edifice of Damme. We shall find that Scottish Gothic was very different from English, 
French from German, and both from Flemish, where the natural heaviness of the people 
ueems transmitted to the irehitectnre; while Spanish and Italian, thongh indebted to a 
great extent to Germany, are yet essentially din met. We shall even find, if we go lower, 
that in so small and comparatively homogeneous 1 oonntry as England, almost 'very district 
bad its distinct style, {gainst these facts it is nseles to nrge a few ({notation; cnlled from 
ancient authorities, who were often by no te particular as to the etact significance of 
the words they employed— quotations, the meaning of which has often sit the first been but 
imperfectly comprehended, and thongh copied without inqniry by succeeding anthors, even 
when taken at their beat, prove little or nothing. Nor can a few isolated statements re- 
specting foreign builders and foreign 1 sistance, together with some general remark!.; often 
by no means warranted by the passages on which the; ire supposed to be fonnded, be al- 
lowed to weigh against the silent bnt unanswerable testimony of the buildings themselves, 
supported as it is by every argument of reason and common sense, and by every analogy 
with which onr own f xperience .snd knowledge of history esn famish ns. 

The fall of Borne, or, to speak more correctly, the destruction of the Western portion 
of the Empire, left four countries free to follow new path under new masters. These 
were Italy, Spain, Ganl, and Britain,— with Germany, which still, and for long after, re- 
mained barbarons — and they constituted the nltiir late field of Gothic or Pointed archi- 
tecture. Of these. Spun was after no long period overwhelmed by the Moore, and there 
are no traces, so far as I am aware, of V gothic urchitoetare, and it may, therefore, fee 
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omitte l in considering the origin of medimral srchitecinre. Oanl, which extended to the 
Rhine, mm, after the final extinction of the old civilization, of whom the poet exile Venan- 
tin» Fortnnatns may be considered os the latest exponent, in a deplorable (date of barba- 
rism, and, the northern portion at least, the favorite resort of Iri-.h and, sub lequently, of 
.Inglo-SiXon missionaries. The barbarons chronicle , of Fredegarina and his eontinuators, 
who alone transmitted a feeble torch lifter the death of Sh Gregory of Tours, at once uhow- 
how deep was the state of barbarism, and how little we have lost by the neglect of litera- 
ture. Yet chnrehes ’,d convents must have multiplied exceedingly, for the Gallic church 
was exceedingly w< althy, and so much ro as to tem pt Charles Martel to a great m sure of die- 
endowment thongh not of disestablishment end the records of Councils and the lives of tho 
Saints teem — the one with enactments concerning thechnrch, the other with the chronicles 
ofchnrch building. To mention only two instances -St. Bonifooe, in those wonderful 
epistles wherein he shows that, like St. Paul, he had *the care of all the churches” from 
the Elbe to the Atlantic, and from the Garonne to the Grampians, repeatedly give* minute 
directions as to the building of monasteries, while Sh Rombauld the Insuman, who fonnded 
Mechlin, und where the cathedral is still dedicated to him, was martyred thero, because, 
taring employed some natives to build him a church, he refused to pay six days’ wages for 
tour days 1 ' work which they claimed, and wa j thereupon put to death, a proceeding em- 
inently Belgian, and which shows also that natives, however uncivilized, were employed on 
local works. Still these edifices could not have been of any great size or magnificence, 
»nd probaoly depended for their splendor on their internal decorations, often of tho most 
costly materials. It i tigmfk int that St. Eloi, who is sometimes considered vs a great 
jchitect, or, at least, church bnilder, was the king’s goldsmith, and the Basse anvre at 
Beanvais, a bnilding of this date, certainly does not give a very high idea of the archi- 
tectural magnificence of those times. The buildings of th~ Early Anglo-Saxon Church, the 
favorite mghter of Rome, were possibly more sole ndid, inasmuch as the earliest of them 
were derived directly from Italy, bnt the greater portion must have perished in the Danish 
wars; and the restorations by Alfred, although he too relied mnch on foreign aid, could 
scarcely have been extensive. 

In Italy, not to mention the vast basilicas at Rome, which were the last efforts of the 
expiring empire, St Giovanni Laterani covered 60,000 square feet; and St. Paolo fuori 
*ielle mura, destroyed by fire abont fifty years ago, even mere, while Old St Peter’s sur- 
(tssed every Gothic cathedral, covering no less than 12?,OvO square feet. We find un- 
doubted Byzantine work at Ravenna, which, however, -eems to have had no influence 
beyond the confined and ever narrowing limits? of the exarchate, and not much in that, 
at least to judge by remains, while Sir 0. Scott and others of the best jndges greatly 
doubt whether there are really any remains of the so-called Lombard architecture, unless 
it he the tomb of Theodoric at Ravenna before the formation of the exarchate, bnilt by 
his danghter Amalasontha, »sid covered »y a dome formed of a single block of atone 34 feet 
in diameter and 2 feet thick, and wh’ .n seems to have been swnng bodily into its place, 
for the loops ent in the stone are stil visible, — perhaps the greatest recorded feat of sheer 
muscle. St Mark’s is a Byzantine building of the eleventh century , and its influence 
does not seem to have extended farther than that of its prototypes at Ravenna, and there 
are a few chnrches which may possibly be attributed to some period between the two. Still 
stely undoubtedly possessed considerable remains of the ancient civilization, and some of her 
builders nnder the (perhape generis) name of “ Jlagistri Comacini ” acquired considerable 
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reputation, according to lfun.wri in one of hi* > «w ilthough 
EEdcuk, no, oven girt, an approximate <kte. Hence w. may condnOo 1*.** « 

,. re worthy of the name exiit d in Western Europe up to ihi time of Charlemagne, 
2l that when any building of more than ordinary pretensions wa. m contemplation 
was usu* at least among the Anglo-Saxons, to har r ecourse to Rome. 

Nor is it very certain that eren Charlemagne introduced any great mprovement in 
architecture th7famon» porch of the Lorsch still remains an undoubted monument of 

and there ore one or more ampler eapecWly in Switserknd, while to 

S* periodmurt H referred the celebrated plan of the Monaatory of I 

v ,k centnrr and flrat publiahed by MabUlon. Howeyer this may be, there can, I think, be 
Sue oubt but that the Lte of architecture, ac well aa thoae of citfliaation «*^ lly ’ We ™ 
laid at this p rod, and which, objured for a time by thebarbanon mcnmon. a^ the^- 
• olution of the CarloTingian empire, emerged in happ.e* ^ never .gam tobe oppre-ed. 
Thi* mo peaceful period began, aa I have before aaid, aomewher about the #^r 1000 
lough Hrnfcbt probably be traced still earlier in di Ark - like Switeeriand 
„ otefrom wm or favored by nature, and from this period one rtjie of architecture 

S£ Z. aa w a-ai** 

.nnire The Germanic portion ia said by Scott to have b m principally due to the influence 
oXctaceUor Bern ward, and the French are stated 1 by Viollc t le Due , (bote 
being perhaps made without sufficient foundation) to have been due to the infiuenc. of 
ClugnyT tE true Romanesque ia that which belongs to Germany and it- eies 

induing Clngnv, which wa by far the nobleat church of Una era, »d one of the flue of 
the ? yeaS.teU It be .<ted two navea, one before he °^*dou WetreMepte, 

<vnd covenng a superficies of 72,000 square .« » it was iouuij 3 

After these come the great Rhine aerie*, the church* • at Cologne, and th< »la of 

W orms, Spire i, and Mayenoe. Franco during this period being divide 1 ink - weral proving 

almo if not qnite, independent of one another, boast d nearly as many distinct styles. 

That of Provence, which wa* perhaps the earliest, very cic ely re emUea the old clasm 
models, either from ancient reminiscence, or its proximity to Italy, or from both combined 
Aquitaine S ad a style of its own, of which the principal characteristics were the ^amaUness 
of the windows, the long barrel-shaped vaulting, and the comparatively mwguiflcant an* 
of the building?. The v >rk of the Angevin or Aquitaine country, w ith ite domica molting 
M At Fontevn It, seems a kind of crew between the German Romanesque and he quitanam 
barrel-' ulted or cavernous architecture. To the north of th« Loire in the western portion, 
the Norman, a people of original genius founded a style of their own very Portly after 
the commencement of this period, while the eastern half, tin country between Normandy 
and the Flemish, a German frontier, lay to all appearance fallow, as if waiting for the 
mightier growth that was shortly to succeed. From Normandy this Norman crossed, as 
is well known, into England, where it superseded what there was o: ar cien ircmtecture 
whie was probably not so very different from, though possibly inferior to, the ancient 

braiding subsisting on the other side of the Channel. 

The new style was not long in appearing. In 1135 ite first decisive effort « aa made at St 
Denis, ard it continued for two hundred years in uninterrupted flow down to the time of the 
invasion of Fiance by F4ward III. , afte- which the land became the prey of eivil and toreign 
wa for upwards o >f a century; until France finally shook off the foreign yoke, in the reign 
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of OWle* VII., in th« middle of the fifteenth century. Bat by thi« time tn meduevul spirit 
eat drtd throughout Europe, and although now marvels were occasionally erected in the 
Flamboyant, as with os in the Perpendicular, style, there could bo no longer any poaribility 
of aaoh typical buildings as Rheims , {; uartres, Bourgw, Amiens, Rouen, Not™ Dame, and St. 
Ouon, which form tho glory of the earlier era, coinciding with the iiplendor of tho early 
French monarchy, which had been raised among; it othura by Philip Augustus, to fall at 
Crwjy and at Poitiora. 

From Franc the style putrid over Into England, if It did not almost spontaneously 
germinate theru, for Kirkstall, Fountains, Darlington church, Liantony, the entrance to tho 
chapter-home of St Mary's York, and portions of th< (till perfect Abbey Church of Selby, 
are scarcely antedated by anything in France -all ranging, according to the best authorities, 
from 1130 to 1190. 

Germany come* certainly very eonsMembly later. The - arliest authentic woimen of 
uothio is St Elisabeth of Marburg (1935), and the mighty Cologne is som> - Lv V»«r still, 
and is, moreover, in respect to window tracing, a very palpable copy of Amu < ,e the west 
front in spite of the perfection of its gigantic proportions, would perhaps except in 
sixe, ft m a comparison with that of Rheims, had the tj ires of the latter been com pleted. 
The fumoc , - at front of Straaburg, according to Ferguason, was intended to be a mere 
nquan block, the spin having been tddi.d long afterwurds, as an after-thought wh n not 
unly Erwin von Bteinbach, but his son, were in their graves. It was commenced by 
Erwin in 12T7, and continued by him until 1318. when his son curried it on until 1365. 
The spire, 468 f •* ir height, was not finished until 1439. Now it is perfectly true that the 
existing spire lurmt no part of the original design, for the style is so different, but that 
such a termination wus intended is clear enough. The £i;a.lc is simply the commencement 
of a new and more gigantic church, a* may bo seen by looking at it from the east, when 
che point to which the nave of the new edifice was intended to rise ni- y be easily discerned. 
Had it been otherwise there would have been no need of the square ma* the omision of 
the upper central portion would have pt ivided two western towers of good average height; 
but spire< having been intended, thh connection »hieh may bo remotely likened to the 
webbing in » duck’s foot, ra necessary to pre> i the lofty spires from appearing dis- 
proportionately high, even when connected with a er cathedral, an error into which the 
architect of Antwerp undoubtedly fell, as will be obvious to anybody who may take the 
trouble to imagin' doable jpires to th..; edifice.' The last church of Ulm would have 
boasted the loftiest pure 1 nrer in tbe arid had it been completed, rising, as it would 
have done, to the height o'" 4#' feet. As i* is, it boast s of the lightest construction, the 
proportion of rapports to areas being only 1 to 15. Beyond these I need only mention 
Ratbbon; unfinished Vienna, with the loveliest, and very nearly the loftiest, spire in the 
world; and Fribonig, in Brisgau, also celebrated for its spire, although very inferior to 
the former. 

The great churches of Belgium partahe of the charrr t eristic of both France nd 
Germany, as might have been expected. Antwerp *s famous for ita size, it being the only 
church that pc, %»es triple aisles throughout, and its spire, which owes per hap. -ome of its 

'What thu whole cathedral would nave been like we have no means of knowing, though it is 
not impassible that the plans may still exist, but the front would have been of ths square high- 
ihnulderod type not uncommon in Germany, and inferior in grace and majesty of pi ^portion to 
Cologne. 
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*oald have possessed few rivals, either in sue or beauty. There is compara 

worthy of notice in Holland. because the nation, 

Willis’ sar that there k no g«»Uu. *P~ of Gottao ^ to 

emboldened by their art supremacy, attempted o «tye ' Tto or|gin , ! feature*, 

the two, and met with the usual fate of t^oee i w P pr } nc ipally from the school 

moreover, have been much “classiciz „ v but there are ood examples of real 

of Pisa, and hence the best specimens m m 1266-1435 The Pisan school 

Gothic m South Italy, built under the Angevin dynasty, ^ ^ ? ^ 

began with the Duomo or cathe , lte oun 8 10 “ 8 . T llg0 The architects of 

4L„ w« built ms. »d fl» a» « ‘f* 1 ": n *T 1 ° a "„ « Mm; Kk* 

thU e»rly Pi— d echobl were Bo—hetto; bwm a. ta^tanth 

a. Pi-; to ffl— * “ d ** 4 “”“2T,*^riSSTtL, , - ... ..a k 

mto). «• Andr— Vetotlli ~oon.mmcri._b . „ d Mil »™h ... 
eaid to have been the work of an English architect, on r fa plan> for a ll 

scmbles Buildw«», Kirkstall, and other buildings ofth. ^^^expanded two co nturies later 
else is Italian. The external form is interesting, a. ^ ^ (where a 

bya German architect at Milan. Asti dates from i2«)-1266, and bt mw25J gt> 

German and Italian rchitw are said to ve wor ® . ite the fom3 0 f English and 
Antonio at Padua, 1231-1307, is an Italian endeavor J? ^ 

German architectnr with the dome of St. . ar s. ^ ^ (pho da Lapo (for we 

1290. The great cathedral at Florence was bog ~ > j^was finished in the 

somehow know the names of all the architects in on remaire<i open until 

first twenty years of the fourteenth century, u ^ whi ^ w6 com pleted in all its 
1420, when Brunelleschi commenced the present do , 

.Another and more dangerous mode of sett-gl^™^^ 
m0 nt where the burghers unused thenwelve. and their neighbor, with wo 
about twice the length that they could ^nvemently r^n. {lta j y> Accor ding to Mil- 

■ Will* Remarks on the Architecture of the tide* ' »*L E ^i L ptae®; even in Italy it has 
man. •• Rome is the city in which Gothic a h.tceture ha. « 1 voL vi , P- 687). 

at no time beenmor. than a h fit-natumlised stranger” (History of Latin Chruuam y, 
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ewentiai ports before hit death in 1444. The l ire consists of four huge bays with single 
aisles, und tho total superficies is 84,803 qntire feet The octagon was originally in- 
tended to have been surmounted by o pire built in receding stork rising to the height 
of 500 feet, and surrounded by fonr lower spires, each 400 feet high. The Florentines ha 1 
instructed their ui’chitect to eroct a cathedral that should urpass everything that hnman 
industry or hunue power had conceived of the great and beantifnl, »»nd had their in- 
structions and his designs been carried out we should have seen what a great Gothic dome 
was really like. In 1390 tl Bolognese determined to erect monster cathedral, 800 feet 
tong by 535 acres the transepts; the width of the nave and transepts, with double aisles, 
vas to have been 183 feet, and the total supoi ‘icial area would have been no less than 
313,000 feet, including a dome at the intersection, 130 feet in diameter, or only 6 feet less 
than that of Florence. Of this gigantic design, the nave only was completed; yet even this 
hagment foraos one of the largest chnrcho' in the world, covering no le .-3 than 74,000 
tquare feet. To say the least, the effect does not come np to the intention, and the great 
object of the architect — as, indeed, may be observed in many other Italian buildings 
—seems to ha ve been to minimize the area occupied by the support » Milan was com- 
menced 1385, by order of Gian Galeazo, first Duke of Milan, and was consecrated in 1418, 
when it was apparenuy finished, though the spire was completed by Brunelleschi 1440, and 
the facade, commenc ed 1470, wss only terminated at the beginning of the present century. 
The architect was Henry Aries, of Gemunden, or— as the Italians prefer to call him — Da 
Gamodia. This wonderful building is far too well known to reqnire any detailed account; 
suffice it to ay, that, leaving hypercriticism aside — for the details are far from pure, — it 
must probably be considered as the most beautiful of all the Gothic edifices— wanting, it is 
true, a west front. It is not known whether a proper west front with spires was ever de- 
signed intended, as at Cologne; but here again, as in almost every other building of tho class 
I have had occasion to mention, the general character is not German, although it cannot be 
•ailed Italian; so that we have no ground on which to base our conjectures. This most lovely 
creation is sui generit, and is no less striking by its originality than by its beauty, besides, 
there may bo mentioned, amongst many others, the beautiful Duomo at Como, that of 
Ferrara, and the church of St Francesco at Brescia. The south of Italy is almost a terra 
hmgnita to antiquaries, although, as has been aid above, some specimens of Gothic are 
known to exis ; and Sicilian Gothic, gorgeous with marble and mosaic, is a mixture of 
ureek, Roman, and Saracenic. 

The Gothic of Spain, though in the south it may have been tinged with Miorish art, 
is principally an exotic coming from the south of France and Germany, with perhaps some 
English influence in portions of Valencia. The greater part of thi» province, however, 
with Catalonia, Aragon, and Favarre, followed the architecture of Southern France. Leon 
and Gallioia had a styie of their own, and go had the Castillos, now far the * • .0 French 
Gothic of the north was transplanted into S;>ain is doubtful. Street assig is a T _ origin 
not only to Toledo, but also to Burgos end Leon, tho latter of which failed lit .eauvais, 
but not so conspienonsly. Still, numerous Orman artists were undoubtedly employed in 
Spain (coming probably through Lombardy), and notably at Burgos, where the west front 
is a kind of clumsy imitation of Cologne, and lie certainly admits some Gorman influence. 
These foreigners, however, were, I imagine, employed principally on the greater works, for 
Street enumerates a large number of native arcniteck or artificers, and the style is un- 
doubtedly peculiar, more or less, to the country. It is tho same everywhere else, avon 
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where the imitation It palpable, and foreqpi amiatauoe i» pontiTely 
indeed, ther alien, anted in every caw as "consulting engineers, gmag tht benefit of 
their advice, knowledge, and experience, hut, perhaps neccrearily, leaving the great hulk 
of the work to b® carried out by the natives in their own v ay. 

One or two of the churchee about Orvieto are said to Vo of the ninth century and th< , 
may exist other, in the Asturian vnlley. At Zamora there i* a cathedral of the . leveath 
century, and the T rnpiare had a round church at Segov » in 1204. I nng the whole of 
thia period the round -style preruled, while the Mcmre were using point d arohe mt in 
truth, aa Dr. Whewell has well observed, the actual points of re smhlanc# betw« . n the 
Moorah and Gothic style if, when exumiued in re sallty of th( most trifling e <»o perflcia 
bind. The first Pointed cathedral ia that of Leon circa 1217, which, ho wev , is 
before, mostprol bly of French origin. Th( three gnat typical cathedrals are Surge- 
Seville, and Toledo. The former was begun 1221, and ws finished, as hr .at 1® “ * 16 

bulk of the huilding is concerned, in the same century. The west front was erected two 
centuries later hy two Cologne masons (or architects) John and Si^ion, and is ft lumiy 
femini enoe of the west front of that cathedral. Toledo, infe rior ett mall? to Burgos^ 
of greater dimensions, being 350 by 174 feet, or upward of 160,000 aqi are f. e and 120 
feet in interior height It is chiefly remarkable, however, for the gorgeousnees f its 
interior d ( coration and » furniture.” Nowhere ha. th. Spanish tab , severe nl ninh 
with respect to the huilding® themselves, but lav ish of this kind of decoration, displa 
greater prodigality or more exuberant fancy, thu forming with it’ site an ensemble quite 
without parallel in any other building in Europe. Seville was built, probably by a German 
oi the foundations of a mosque. The famous Giralda is, as we all know, of Moorish 
origin. It wa commenced HOI, and completed 1519. As the transept, do not project 
its general plan is that of a rectangle and the external aspect is heavy and lumpish. It is 
however, remarkable for its immense site. Possessed not only of double aisles, but also of 
side chapels, it is 370 feet long hy 270 wide, covering a space of not lew than 100,000 square 
feet, being thus very considerably larger than Cologne or St Maria at Florence, and ex- 
ceeded by Milan alone among mediaeval edifice Portugal possesses some rafter fin-i 
church©- at Mem and probably elsewhce, for the interior of the country is almost un- 
known. There cannot, however, be many, the great earthquake, and the rage for rebuild- 
iu<j which followed the French invasion, having destroyed in all probability the great r 
portion. It possesses a gem, however, in Batalha, erected by John of Portugal m conse- 
quence of a vow made before battle in 1385, with his namesake of Spain (hence the mm , ). 
Its size is mall, being 264 feet by 72. To the right of the entrance is the tombhouse o 
its founder and hh wife Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt; but the mot? btau> . 
portion, tno sepulchre at the east end, commenced by Emmanuel tha Fortuna - was «» 
fortunately, left unfinished. It is, or waa to have been, 65 feet in diameter. Murphy, m 
his scientific monograph, gives th. name of the architect of th. church iteeP a* Dav.d 
ITackett, an Irishman.’ If so, he must, have belonged to the Pale. The ere lit of having 
designed this structure has also been given to Stephen Stephenson, an English*® . but m 
any case, the architecture is neither English, Spanish, and certainly not Ins (though » 
slight re semblance can be traced between the architecture of Ireland nd the* of the 
Peninsula). The other great church is that of Alcoba^a, 114&-1222, a grand ample C* 

i j. c. Murphy, Butalha. This “ ftacket ” (or “SUphensen”) may have been a consulting . n- 
gincer. aa suggested ubove (see Dallawny, Diiooureee upon Architecture, p. 109). 
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tercian edifice, -WO feet long by 64 high. The nave comprises fonrteei. bays, snrposring 
by ot > any that I cun remembe r elsewhere, and the whol* terminates in an apto with seven 
chapels. 11 he style is nearly Norman, and coincide? with the period when the French ad- 
venturers, under ono of the Bourbons, first fonnded the Portnguese kingdom. 

Englftnd I Lav* recurred to the last. Thongh it hoe often been as erted that the 
Homan; were peculiarly partial to architectural magnificence; in Britain, and, in tpite of 
the eridenco of Eumenins, in one of Iks panegyrics, that Constantins, the father of Con- 
stantine the Great, rebuilt Autun, 276, by the aid of artificcis from Britain, which wa 
then renow; id for its f killin' workmen; of the words of Gibbon— who never muqnoted hi ; 
authorities, to the effect that t kransins effected mnch in the way of architecture in the 
conntry; or even of Mulmsbnry .ad others, who apeak with admiration of the Roman 
remain; still existing in thoir time — -and they were conversant with stately buildings, — I 
mnsf be allowed to fate my belief that the archite ctnral efforts of Rome were in Britain 
comparatively inferior. Here, again, the buildings must be ray witnesses. Camps we have 
m plenty, also tho remains of many walled cities and military roads; but the efforts of 
luxury and refinement are few and for between, although, in the solitary instance of Wood- 
cheater, a villa has been fonnd whose dimensions clmoc* equalled the Lanrentine one de- 
scribed by Pliny. Indeed, it can scarcely be supposed that the Romans wonld care much 
to make my permanent re idene. in bo remote a dependency, and the lor;' and desperate 
draggle of the emancipated colonists, against their Anglo-Saxon invader .Britain was the 
only province- that did straggle) shows how littie hold the civilisation, enervating at the 
end, of Rome had obtained over th< conntiy, 1 The Celts, or whatever we may choose to 
designate the indigenone tribes, were no bnildere Their greatest efforts— Stonehenge, 
Avebury, Silbnry Hill, Maiden Castle, and the Herefordshire Beacon— supposing them to 
have preceded or succeeded the period of Roman domination— were but the efforts of the 
mnscle of sheer nnmbers; and in Ireland, which has sometime! boasted a superior civiliza- 
tion— for Ireland baa alwr.-v arrogated to hereelf what no other nation has been willing on 
calm refio tion to allow he. -tho utmost efforts of Celtic art, aided often by Norman skill, 
has been the round tower or belfry, seldom exceeding 100 feet in height, and chapels, 20, 
40, and 60 feet in extreme length, which served as shrines in which the priest officiated 
before the mnltitnde assembled in the open air. When n agnificence was reqnired, several 
chapels were congregated in one place, w at Cashel, Glendalough, and elsewhere. These 
chapels were remarkable for more than one peculiarity— they hail solid atone roofs,* were 
never more than 60 feet in length, which scorns to have been de righ among the Celts, as 
it was the 1. ngth of the primitive church of Glastonbury, and like it the y were very often 
made ol wattle. This wicker method of bnilding went among the older chroniclers by the 
name of You Seotorum, Mu* Britannorum (thongh the chnrch of St. Ninian at Whithc me, 
in Galloway, was apparently of stone whitewashed, hence the tame Candida Casa, the 
White House, ■•lias Whitheme), and they never terminated in an apse, which was indeed 
abhorrent to the delta, probably because adopted at that time by all the other nations— tho 
Irish Chnrch, like the Irish people, w*fss always at enmity with every other, because the 
Irish, as the pnrest of the Celtic race, were, and dwayu have been, totally at variance with 


See, i lowe 'ver, Coote, The Romans in Britain, passim and ante, pp. 3646 (Ths RomanCollcgia). 
A f irious example of how things repeat ♦■-.emselves may te seen in Lord Bigby’s mortuary 
coa’ it the cemetery of Sherborne. Dorset, «• liiili is alracst an exact counterpart, save for its apsi- 
<W termination. r 
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*11 of the succeeding were, of population A. the Cel* ten * *4 
W uoh«l by the long dominntion of Borne? for Gildre, writing wmowher, -bout the end 
of British impendence, dm R70, »y. that in hit time the towns nd erne, hud wrete 
during former hntebf the Uri*ri«. “till toy w«te.” * on -urne, therefore, 
with tolerable . ifety, ttu.t the Roman, taught but little of their art to the prour* ai. that, 
therefore, the oft-quoted example of the Chichester samription U little to the pomt, and 
that the coUtgia conld not hare .arrived the derogating wan md rerolutsouur mgM, 
which, hating during two centime., followed the withdrawal of the legions, more « penally 
„ it baa bean by no means clearly prove i that the Chichert - inscription refers to the 

Guild in* trades. 1 , , , , ... 

The Saxons when they arrived were mere barbarian., and had of course, no a: chitec- 

tore — properly so-called-if their own. Gregory, in his letter, to Augustine recommend, 
him indeed to make use as far « possible of th< pagan temple, out he corn ; not have 
known accurately what there tempi, were; still hi. letter not only display, political widen, 
but allow, a wide latitude in applying it. Yet Augustine andh . follower., among whom 
there m» hare been «om. knowledge of the building art, were enabled, together with 
certain of the native*, probably Romano-Briton* to conrtructrariou. churches, one or two of 
which were dignified by the name of cathedrals. St Martin’*, at Canterbury, lready ex- 
fated /possibly, too, the church within the castle at Dover, which ha. a very Roman-looking 
chanedareh), and there w nether on he site of the prerent St. Alph. go, dedicated to 
the Quatnor Coronati, who, without referring to their oonncouon erih the building trades 
were at this time very fashionable i aunts, though, usually happens w.ih fashic in vithout 
any particular reason.* When Christianity and civilization had become tat* estal -A.d 
a better class of edifice*, wore, especially in the North, which, in the earliest and bed 
times, was the main seat of Anglo-Saxon genius. Tar founder, of there churches, note- 
Mr Benedict Biscop and Wilfrid, drew largely on Rom,. Description, remain of the 
cathedral at York in the poem by Alenin (De Pontificibu s); of that of Winchester in 
the life of St Swithin by Untfrid.* Descriptions of churches occur in Bede and the 
“ Historia Ramsiensis,’’ and in Eddiua* “Life of Wilfrid,” of Ripen »nd Hexham, 
which latter accounts are borne out by William of Malmsbury in hr , work De Mm 
Pontificuv Anglorum,” as well as, a. regards Hexham in the description left by Richanl 
of Hexham in the twelfth century, who describes the edifice as still standing b ung 
curiously enough escaped the Danish ravages. Moreover, the appearance of the Saxon 
Canterbury is preserved in Oervasius, copying Eadnwr, who wrote while the bunding 
was still standing; it was pulled down by Lfcnfranc. From there various descriptions we 
may gather that tho Anglo-Saxon edifices were little if at all inferior to thost then existing 
on the Continent, and were very similar to them; they usually had double ups as at t an- 
terbury, i.e., one at each end, nd where this arrangement did not exist, there wa 
central tower and a single one at the west end, an arrangement not uncom m in 

1 See ante, chap. 1., p. 38 , mite 1. , . , 

•It fa not quite clear .fc.Aerthechurehof the «• Four Crowned Martyr. was In existent at the 
period of Augustine’s arrival In Britain (see W. H. Ireland, History of the County of Kent, 1828, voL 
i., pp. 178, 179). The subject of the “ Quutuor Coronati” will be hereafter considered. 

•It fa gravely recorded that tho bishop, watching the progress* of the tower, and siting a wor - 
man fall from the summit, arre sted liis downward progress in mid-air until help ’•mved. It «*«• 
not seem to have struck the worthy hagiographer that it would nave been quite .is easj 
much mora soothing to the noor man’s nerves, to have brought him safely to eai 
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edifices. The rapid rue of Anclo-guxon civilisation, m compared with the barbarian in 
which Gaul waa then steeped, and ita do i intercom*! with Borne, will be a guuantf of 
what has been advanced, evon if it were not corroborated by the magnitude of luting 
remains in comparatively aeclnded districts, inch as Bn worth, a dependency of Peter- 
borough. Bnt here, as abroad, magnificence was displayed rather in furniture and decora* 
tion, principally in the precioa- metals, than in urchitertun Muim=bury, in his " An- 
tiquities of Glastonbury ” 1 — and Malmsbnry was a monk of Glastonbury-— says that Inu, of 
'Wessex (oft, 727), bnilt a chapel there on which he lavished no less than 2835 lbs, of silver, 
and 332 lbs. of gold, an almost incredible sum when we consider the purchasing power of 
the precious motah in those time*, 1 he chapel seems to have bom literally plated with 
silver, weighing 2618 lbs.,* recalling the tint Temple on a -unull scale. This period of 
inglo-Saxon prosperity lasted, however, only for a time Already, at the termination of 
the Heptarchy, the Danish storm began to rise, and Alenin, the peaceful man of letters, had 
scarcely time to moke good his retreat to the wealth and sonority of the court of Charle- 
magne, whence he indited consolatory epistles to hi.< fellow countrymen, before its full fnry 
burst on Northumbria, his native Ind, as being the nearest of aocera A dreary period of 
100 yearn followed, nntii a partial revival took place nndir the Or at Alfred, bnt by this 
time the genius of tho Anglo-Saxons had disappeared, and the conntry gradually decayed, 
awaiting the arrival of a superior race. Still the effort* of this last century are by no 
means to be despised either in literature or architecture, although certain e former, 
and probably the latter, are more mstinguished by painstaking tka genius Most of the 
120 specimens- -many probably conjectural— of enumerated Anglo-Saxon remains still ex- 
isting, belong to this period. A portion, at least, of tho crypt at Hexham is supposed to 
be the undonbted work of Wilfred, bnt the recently nnearthed, or rather, unsanded church, 
at Perranzabulot in Cornwall (pounced upon by the Protestant Miction most animated in 
it- hatred toward;! Borne, -a a specimen of the primitive church undefiled), is clearly of the 
twelfth century, owing its supposed simplicity to the remoteness and poverty of the district, 
ed the intractable nature of the material, Ordoricus Vital is a lys that Dnnstan, Oswald, 

< nd Ethelwold, the great restorers of monastic discipline, founded together 26 monasteries 
out of the 100 or so evicting before the Conqut st, but the word manasd 'rium with the 
Ynglo-Saxons sometimes means a church with three or four priests attached to it Alfred 
did all in his power, and Edgar, prompted by St. Dunstan, restored or founded 48, whicn, 
I presume, are not reckoned in the above. With this wo may compare the statement of 
Malmsbury, who speaks of the repairs effected by Odo and Atholstane, which may be the 
origin of the legend of the York Freemasons, but the latter could have effected but little 
in his short and troubled reign.* I may mention here a curious miracle related in 11 good 
faith by one of the three contemporary biographers of St. Ethelwold. Finding bnt little 
scope for his talents in England, he was on the point of leaving the conntry, when the king, 
to retain his services, gave him the decayed monastery of Abingdon m a sphere for his 
energies. He set vigorou sly to work, and having rebuilt and refilled his establishment, he 

1 De Antiquitate Glastoni -n«iR Blr.-io. 

* Witness also the gift in precious metal which Harold, who must have been comparatively a 
poor man, lavished on Waltham. The Anglo-3 ixt.ns w ere decidedly luxurious at home, much more 
jo than the Normans, sad our home comfort* were probably derived from them. Something ot thin 
luxury doubtless found its way into the churches. 

•See ante, chap. i. (The Ouldeet), p. 82, note 8; and chap, ii., pp. 81, 88, 97 {§ xxiii.), and 10L 
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prepared a great feast for the consecration, to which variou- buhopa, abbot*, n 

and the king Ww»«if were invited. Ae the feaet went on the beer ran ehon where 
the mint imitated tho miracle of C%na on certain tabe of water, to rooh a eitent that the 
whole party flniahed the entertainment in a recumbent portion on the floor! Th Anglo 
yaxor «n th. monkt-were great lover. of beer, and we may . ompure. with th., abc > 
the utory of the two young monk* who wait to «co St Onthlao, the hermit Groyl 
and who brought a jar of beer with them to refreeh o» the way. Daring don o, they 
took the precaution to hide the jar in the edge eome distance from the- hermitage, but, 
unfortunately, haring approached tho mint too closely during the act of mnft won, they 
were literally convicted ont of their own month*, which Felix, the fnend and * » * 

of St Gnthlac, cite# as another miracle! . 

Aa to the living hands which wrought at there edifice* we have natnrally no mu< ■> 
format ior Wilfrid, according to Malmibnry, perrenally raperintended h building 

wWch , ooneidcring the rudenem of tho talk of hi* laborers, he waa probably obliged to do. 
The mmo may be seen in many other example* in there eariy time’ find h. it. 
ia not re very different from what we continually rood of in the miewomry record* o our 
own time. The “ Distort* Ramsiensis,” c. xv., contain* an account of Ailwyt fonn.l tion 
of Ramaey, a vhich he wa* rested by Oswald, and fram which it appe^re bit his architect 
wus one Ednotbn., of Worcester, who is distinctly mid to have been a ekilfai dutret 
The fonn-’-Mcms were beaten down with the beetle and not laid on pilee, owing to which 
.dovenly and very cl iru teristic Anglo-baxon mode of proceeding the tower fell shortly after 
it was erected. The church was cruciform, and had one tower in the centre and .other 
at the west end— a form which long survived.* It appear* that a large rtaff of workmc i, 
builders, and others, were employed; and the same vm; the care at \>ok< ter, we learn 
from Eadmer,* who relates a story of a black demon who during the tailding of the tathf- 
dral came and nt on a stone and re defied the efforts of eighty men to raise it until ex- 
ore mA by the saint Croyknd wa* tailt of stone, and in a more painstaking nd scientific 
manner by Ethel bold, 716 (the bright period of Saxon genius). The foundation* re ited on 
piles, which, indeed, in such a locality, wm the only way that a chnrch, unier built of 
wuttlea, would have stood at alL 

«« At cum tMrn mollis, t*m lubrica, tam male constant, 

Fundament# pal us non ferct anna, pales 

Prsecidit inflgi queriino robore cases 

Lt’ uc^rumque novem rpatio rate fertur arena.” * 

There is, or was, a curions inscription on a stone in Kirkilale churchyard, West * ork 
shire, 7 feet 5 inches bv 1 foot 10 inches, built into the wall over the i enth porch. I he 
inscription ran as follow s:-“ Orin Camel’s son bought St Gregory’s minster Then it was 
all broken and fallen. Chelittle and others made it new from the ground, to Thrust and S 

i De Oestis Pontifirum Anglorum, Lib. iii., 1171, Roll* Serie-, p. 835. 

• Besides ^Sdnothu*. JBIfric, abbot of Midmebury. *» said to have been eedifietmr<> gnanuW *» 
ton, Anglin Sacra, 16M, voL 11., p. 85). Cf. Malm. .bury, De Geatis Pontiflcum Anglorum, Lib. v., 

263, Bolls Series, p. 405. . . . 

» See also the p sera of *• Ethelvndt d AbbaUu. Lindisfamienw/’ one of Use latest proouenons 

of Northumbrian literature. 

♦VitaS.Ctealda, 

* Metrical Lift of St. Guthli [Felix], quoted in Camden. The MS. is in the British Museum. 
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Qngary. In the day of Eadwanl the King (Conftwor) and in the day* of Earl Tort*, 
And Howard mo wrou t it, and Brand the priest.” 

Thia seems to ihow that in those primitive time* there wua not mnch distinction between 
calling*, and tlu.t the priest often aaaiated, nnd, indeed , «h obliged to assist in bnildlng hii 
uwn short h, which, howeve', from the general rimplicity of construction, he had not mnth 
difficulty in doing. 1 

A rood deal ha* been made of the word inn, to conrtruct with timber, being 

synonymous with “tv bnild,” and it ha« been inferred that the majority of the Suzon 
buildingn were made of wood, which ia, I think, nn nnfiiir generalization.* Bede speak* 
of camentarii, who wonld teem, nt lead at drat, to hare been rongh maaone working with 
coo rae rubble, which waa afterward plastered over. Thia process wo* very common in early 
time*; it waa adopted aa late a* the Norman Abbey of 8t. Alban*, and the church and town 
of VVliitheme, in Galloway, derived their names, aa we have seen, from the *amc atyle. On 
the whole, we may, I think, fairly "onnlnde that the Anglr»$axon waa but little different 
from that of the neighboring Contine’it, probably superior in the flrat and inferior in the 
latter half of the period when England suffered mort from 1 rbarian ravages than the Con- 
tinent, and which, a" being the more remob, uui naturally the lud to receive the impulse 
of the “ novum odificandi genus,” which waa iqually new on the Continent half a century 
before it became so in England. For it mmt not be forgotten that when the Normans 
took possession of England an inenaued magnificence in architectnn , bond on idvaneing 
civilisation, had been everywhere prevalent for more than half a century, *nrl it had even 
made its influence felt in England, where the Confessor — at least half a Norman — had 
erected Westminster Abbey after a design which if made tolerably clear by the rude sketch 
m the Bayeux Tapestry, and one of whose arches (there r presented) still remains in the 
exterior of the south transept, and is very conspicuous from *he cloisters. It was e vidently 
the central portion of the facade of that t.insept. A -imiiar but later example may be seen 
in the magnificent Norman arch composing the main portion of the west front of Tewkes- 
bury, and it may be e ven the remote prototype of Peterborough itself. However, the impulse 
wtu tartly quickened with the arrival of the Normans, who, though doubtless with great 
cruelty and opprerr ion, infused new life and vigor into the decaying Anglo-Naxon re. dm. 
They not only rebuilt the chnrehes, bnt in some ease's even removed the Sees. Thus, Seleey 
migrated to Chichester, Dorchester to Lincoln, and Thetford to Norwich. Fourteen of our 
iwthedrals retain considerable portion, of Norman arehitceture, and several of them — such 
as Norwich, Durham, and Peterborough— are principally of this date, of which, and the 
ensuing traditional periods, are the nave, transepts, and west front of Ely. These chnrehes 
are of great size, the three mentioned above being over 40** feet in length, while Winchester, 
St Albans, and the totally ruined abbey of St. Edmund s Bury e seceded 500. The latter 
waa remarkable for the singular arrangement of a great extent of its west front. The nave 
aisles were tanked by two apeidal chapels, and these again by two octagon towers, the whole 
extending to no less than 240 feet. lo ading Abbey Church, founded by King Henry I., 

1 "In the monasteries the monks practised the different mechanical arte. By a law published 
in the reign ot Edgar, but probably transcribed from a more ancient regulation, every priest was 
commanded to learn some handicraft in order to increase knowledge' (Lingard’e History of England, 
roL i, p. 208), 

* In .lElfne’* Colloquies, a kind of whonl-hoefc, written m the form of a dialogue, toward the 
commencement of the eleventh century, a carpenter is made to say that he makes houses and carves 
bowls; but the same m&y be said of many 8 village carpenter of the present Jay. 
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WM 430 fret. The gmtret, howmr, n. Old St Pbul’a, with it. Earl, E^liah enaten, 

termination ; It extended 600 feet mi and wret, and 300 feet “f “"J* l "‘ 
wpta. Tha height of thia nave wao 103 feet, which waa one or two feet higher than i Weet- 
minater— onr loftiret remaining example, and the apireaul-equently add edwj. the Wghert 
iu the world (534 feet). The nare, choir, Mid trenrepta were 100 feet broad, ao that the 
total superficies waa 80,000 aqoare feet forming the largoat cathedral then eriating, and only 
aubaequeutly .urpa«ed by three (in the Middle Agea)-8eTille, Milan, Florence; and it he 
Mm^mea lien gmrely atatcd that thia cathedral entered 3( acme, l j root*, and Operchea, 
which come, to 170,373 aqtrnre feet Slmitarty tbechoir to Webj*n 
188 feet high. Any one looking at Hollar'. View., leaa rede than ureal, in Dugdale, 
will aee thft the line of roof ww exactly letel with that of the nare, tet undemeath tho 
choir came the crypt or chapel of St Faith, and the choir waa approrehed by. doob e flight 
of atepa, a. aho3n one of Holla* engraving* exKtiy like Canterbury, the real interna 
height waa, of ooune, 88, and the » 1 - added waa a misprint, which no one ha. erer notice, 
or troubled to correct Similarly, It la alwaya aaid that Hampton Court * f"* 1 

deal larger before the alteration, by Wren than it i. now. No one ha. erer been at the 
troubleto remark that the original front-*, ahown by Hollar, not a Yeryacarce eugratmg 
2, the aame length a. tho prerent, and that the only place where building, could have 
exirted ia in the amall garden, between the eouth aide of the palace, and the vinery and 
river, which ha., aa far aa I know, never been areerted by any one. I mention there 
instauoea aomewhat at detail, aa lowing how utterly unreliable atatement. are, a. a rule, 
unleaa backed up with proof, drawn from the building, themrelvc. V inchertcrand S 
Alban, were the rebjecta of a atmnge tmuaformatiou. T*e procure in h 

former by Edynton and Wykeham, ha. been moat admirably described by WiUi^-that m 
the latter care being arrerted aa it were midway, is more able to apeak for itself. Th* 
lingular resemblance in ihape, and general ground plan, especially in the immense length, 
tlufLiewhat peculiar eait ends, the altar rereens, the Norman work of the central to ™’ 
and traurepta being in both case, left untouched, and even m such purely accidental coin- 
cidence. as the deliberate destruction of the Norman facade m the care of Winchester and 
the demolition of that of St. Albaus with the intention of rebuilding it-an intention which 
was never carried out-i. very extraordinary, more especially as there reem. no way of re- 
counting for it. Gloucester nave was also transformed at a later date, but after a different 
fashion. Besides the above may bo mentioned Battle and St Augustine., of the churche 
of which there are now no trace, though the latter was certainly small. The mapificent 
Abbey of Malmsbury-the nave of which is .till standing, the rums of Castle R«mg.on3 
of the finest specimens of this age, the mutilated churches of St John’s, Chester, Waltham 
and St Bartholomew’s Priory, London, together with the Norman portions of the stdl 
perfect edifices of Hornsey, St Cress, and Christ Church-all monastn^fnrther attest the 
activity of this period. Parish churches, or at least the parts which are Borman, are, as in 
the ensuing epoch, still tolerably numerous, witness tho beautiful little churches of lffley, 
near Oxford, and Barfreston in Kent, the fine chnrch, formerly a pnory, of St Germans. 
Cornwall, with its massive west front; and what remains-after a restorution-of Old bt 

Pan eras, Lonilou. , , , 

The Normans were very good bnilders-whon they choso-as may be seen by the “War 
work greuted in, U, loose flints thrown between two walls of freestone or ashlar, and then 
fill 4 in with strong liquid mortar poured on in a hot state, which walls have aequi 
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ooi latency of lock. Thia mode was generally nied In castlea and sometimes in churches; 
ch. remains of the west front of Bury, denuded u it ia of its ashlar, look like natural cliffs; 
bnt very often they did not so choose, and then the walling ia made of the worst nibble, 
merely plastered with ashlar, and with bad foundations, inasmuch as a Norman tower, at 
least, in the centre was rarely intended to rise much shore the roof. This bad habit was 
continued by their successors, and has been the cause of the fall of many towers, and of 
several ingenious contrivan ce s as at Wells ^nd Salisbury, in the central arches — in the 
Middle Ages, and of not a little anxiety in modern times. None of the Norman buildings 
were vaulted or were intended to be so, and all vaulting on Norman piers and walls is sub- 
sequent. This, as writ as the badness of the masonry, which was partly its cause, must 
have originated in the clumsiness of the Saxon workmen they were forced to employ. 
Almost all the churches had apsidal terir ‘nations toward the east, but just as there were 
exceptions to the universal apse in France, e.g. at Laon, so there were a few in England, 
as at Old Sarum, Itomsey, and St. Gross, Winchester. Their doorways are remarkably rich, 
much more so than in the subsequent period, when they became rather distinguished for 
their plainness; and it would almost seem as if these gorgeous portals, such as Barfroston 
and Malmsbury, were a reminiscence of the elaborate wooden carvings which still decorate 
the entrances of the churches of Norway. One reason why the true Oothio sprang up almost 
simultaneously in France and England was, that at that peculiar time the frontiers of the 
two kingdoms were almost conterminous from one end of France to the other, while the 
divergence of French and Germans, as distinguished from the close intercourse between 
France and England, will sufficiently explain why the Gothic was so tardy in traversing 
the geographically imperceptible Teutonic frontier. The common comparison of Amiens 
with Salisbury is little to the purpose. The greater size of Amiens does not necessitate a 
greater perfection in architecture; i* it did, Amiens would in its turn have to yield to Old 
St. Paul’s, nor does tho greater elaboration of certain portions prove more. French archi- 
tecture was, in certain features, always more elaborate than English; in others, th (ase 
was reversed, and both these examples show the proficiency of tho respectivo nations in 
their respective styles. 

Passing over some instances I have already allud .1 to, we como to the choir of Canter- 
bury, commenced by William of Sens as architect 1 ' 1 J, and continued when he was forced, 
1179, to resign his poet owing to injuries received in his profession, by his pupil William 
the Englishman, who has been supposed by some to have been the same as William of 
Coventry, whose praises as an architect are recorded by Malmsbury. The general idea of 
tine portion of the cathedral has often been said to have been taken from that of Sens, as 
is not unlikely, and ihe Frenchman ia tlso credited with having been the first to introduce 
stone roof vaulting into this country, which may also be admitted. The Englishman, 
however, has much unproved upon his predecessor ar.d his ex; .pie. The central mass of 
Lincoln, the east transept, choir, part of west transept, and tne chapter-house, were the 
work of Hugh of Grenoble, or the Burgundian, between the years 1180-1200. This was 
probably one of the last churches in England built with an apse. The foundations were 
discovered beneath the high altar when relaying the pavemont in the last century. Pro- 
fessor Willis somewhere calls the architect Alex, de Noyes “ a crazy Frenchman,” in reality 
he was a member of a Norman family long settled in Lincolnshire. ’ The finest of these 


1 M. de Lassus so far improved upon the idea as to say that he reproduced at Lincoln the church 
of Blois, of which he was a native. The ensemble of Lincoln, coupled with its unrivalled position, 
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»ery Early fo' gli.h edifices is, however, the nave and west front of Wells, built by Josostin 
Trotman, fei#hop of Wells, brother of Hugh of Wells (who must not be confused with thr 
Burgundian bishop of Lincoln, who built the west front and nave of that ith, irsl at the 
mme time). The -ralptures of the facade of Wells are a truly national monument, num- 
taring 300 in all (the & 9 ade is 147 feat in width), of which 140 are either life sia or 
colo al. They were finished 1348, two years after the birth of Cimabue, who restore.* 
painting in Italy. They were in progr » while Nicoto Pisano w res restoring Italian sculp- 
ture, and were finished forty-six years aefore the perpetually-quoted Amiens, and thirty x 
„vw before Orvieto was ever begun. They are English in design, rad wholly ' diflere t 
from the contempwt-gy work executed in Edward the Confessor's chapel, M estmins ,r, by 
Benvenuto and Torell—wao ha been supposed by rane to have been an English man, hoi gl 
probably without sufficient reason. “There are -urny comp itions of che Almighty 
resting Eve by Giotto, Buon Amigo, Buffalmaeeo Ghiberti, and Michael Angelo t this 
Wells is certainly not inferior to any of the other*.” These are the words of the late 
Professor Cockerell in his “ Iconography of Wells,” and they carry not a little weight as 
craning from one so distinguished, not only for the puritv of his taste but foi his devotion 
to classical and Italian forms. He says, further, that they surpass the worka .if John of 
Pisa, a contemporary, and those of even a greater man, John Plasms*... There >s every 
evidence that the building of the nave is of the same date, and is, like the front, the work 
of a total school of masons whose influence can be traced to a very considerable extent in 
the neighboring district. 

Salisbury was ommenced under Bishop Poore 1320, and finished, «> but the tower and 
spire, 1238, by Bishop Giles, having cost 40,000 marks, or £6666, 13s. 4d., besides tlic 
gift of Alicia de Brnere, who gave all the atone for twelve years The cloisters and chapter- 
house were built somewhat later (1263-84), and the timer and spire by Bishop Robert de 
Wyville 1330-75. Westminster was begun by Henry III., an.' complete!? by his son, 
but the towers, whieh are by Wren, and which display groat knowledge of the form but 
little of the detail of true Gothic. This is probably owing, in some manner, to the want 
of technical skill among the masons. Almost the whole of the church, e«i»ecially the mag- 
nificent north trans. pt, was refaced by Wren, as may be seen by the masons’ marks on the 
.tone as they are removed, an ! the whole is now in gradual process of restoration. W<st- 
minstor is clearly an imitation from the Freneh, but an imitation which bears an English 
mint ss on every line. It is inferior in height to the great French examples, it hu* single 
and not double aides; its apse is comparatively simple, not to soy clumsy, it s two rose 
windows, though certainly fine, arc inferior to many French example:.; its pilasW.-, -.f 
(formerly) polished marble are, I believe, comparatively unknown acres, ;hc Channel; the 
; , re at doorways, though huge and cavernous, (specially those of the northern transept is 
in France, liave yet a character of their own, and, except in size, resemble those of the 
west front of Liehfield, and the Presbytery of Lincoln. I mention these points in detail, 
as showing the essential difference between the two styles, and bow little the one could have 
influenced the other. Similarly, the mosaic work of the shrine of the Confessor and the 
tomb of the founder, though in an admirable position for setting the fashion, found no 

urignated the old proverb referring to an envious man, “ He looks like the devil over Lincoln." If 
York be the king, Lincoln is the queen of English cathedrals. The rose window in the south-west 
transept is the meet beautiful in England. 

■ In saying “ built by," I refer to the bishop during whose episcopate the structure was »recteu. 
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imitator*. Our practical ancestors knew that they seldom had sufficient light to set off 
mosaic, and therefore adapted their building for stained glass, for whieh they had snn 
enough; we, who work by patterns and drawings, merely first put up mosaic* in ehnrches 
•laterally too dark for thorn, and then proceed to darken them still more by the introduction 
of stained glass, to the great waste of both money and effect Nor did the beautiful paint- 
ings in the Chapter Honsc, evidently by Italian artists, result in oither founding a school 
or in the more extended employment of Italian talent. 

The choir of old St. Paul’s was remarkable for its east windows, the rose of which, 
forming the upper portion, must have equalled, if it did not excel, |ny foreign example, 
for it occnpied the entire width of the central aisle, a space of 40 feet. The transepts of 
York, built 1215-56, by John le RomuiiiC, treasurer of the cathedral, are remarkable — the 
north for the five lancets, called the “ Five Sisters,” 50 feet in height, and still filled with 
the original stained glass, and the southern for the largest rose window in England, 27 feet 
in diameter. No date or name oither of architect, mason, or benefactor has been preserved 
relative to the magnificent west front of Peterborough; but Britton assigns it to Abbots 
Aeharius and Robert de Lrndsay, 1200-22. This is a real stroke of genius, and ono of the 
very finest conceptions of medissval architecture, consisting as it docs of three huge arches 
82 feet in height and 156 feet in total breadth, surmounted by two spires, four aro (said to 
have been) intended, each 156 feet in height. This design is, I believe, unique in mediaeval 
architecture, and must rather be compared to the great facades of the ancients. Even 
among them it may be said to have been without a rival, only one of the great temples, 
that of Diana at Ephesus fairly surpassed it in width, 220 feet. Yet even this must liavo 
been inferior in height; while the eight columns — they were only 60 feet high — and the 
seven intercolumnar spaces must have produced far less effect than tho three gigantic 
openings of Peterborough. From centre to centre of the columns of the temple of Diana 
was 31 feet, and the clear height to the entablature was 60 feet. From eentre to centre of 
the piers of Peterborough was 52 feet, and from the pavement to the crown of the arch 82 
feet. 

The greater number of our abbeys, either whole or in ruins, not Norman, belong to this 
and the commencement of the succeeding period. A portion of the reconstruction of St. 
Albans, the great series of Yorkshire abbeys. Fountains (very Early; Byland, St. Mary’s, 
York, Guisborough, now almost utterly destroyed, but still with sufficient remains to admit 
of a restoration, and boasting an east window which surpassed even those of York and 
Gloucester, Selby, Bridlington, tho earlier ami chaster twins Whitby and Ilievaulx, a con- 
siderable portion of Beverley, which proceeded pari passu with its gigantic neighbor York, 
and Tintem, in Monmouth, the gem of all the abbeys of England, remarkable not only 
for its perfect proportions, but as rivalling in comparative height the loftiest Continental 
examples (it is 220 feet long and 70 high).' The vast and famous Glastonbury, Netley, 
Wenloek, Walsiugham, Iky ham, portions of Christchurch and Itomscy, Southwell and 
Newstead, Hexliam in the extreme north, and the small hut exquisite chancel of Hythe, on 
the Kentish coast. Also Cruyland and Tliorney, which, together with Peterborough, formed 
links in the ehain of the great Fen abbeys, originally of Saxon foundation, and which long 
retained a Saxon nationality. A rude rhyme, evidently of medieval origin, was current 

1 A north country architect once said that though he had often t ril'd to persuade himself that 
some of the Yorkshire serief surpassed it, he could never quite succeed in accomplishing the feat. 
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concerning them Ml a century go in the Fens, and may be bo still, giving the characteristic 
popularly supposed to belong to them: — 

■■ Ramsey, the rich of gold and of Fee, 

Thorney, the flower of many a fair tree, 

Croyliwd, the courteous of their meat and their drink, 

Spalding, the gluttons, as all men do think, 

Peterborough the, proud, 

Sawtuy by the Way, that old abbaye 
Gave more 1ms than they all 
In one day.” 

The decorated style— usually considered as that in which Gothic architecture in England 
attained its climax — nnmbors as its chefs d’wuvre the Presbytery of Lincoln, with which, it 
ir aid, no fault has ever been found, tho great works of conversion at S\ inehoster, com- 
menced by Bishop Edynton (1345-66), and continued by Wykeham to 1404. comprising tho 
whole of the nave, certainly the longest, and generally considered the finest, in England, 
althongk it is shorter than that of the original Nornum chnrch by 60 feet, and also wants 
its wf st front, which was 100 feet in breadth, the foundations of this portion having been 
discovered in the lost oenturyj it is to be regretted that the original lines were not adhered 
to, as, although the nave wonld certainly have been disproportionately long, it would have 
avoided the “ amputated ” appearance common to too many of the west fronts of our cathe- 
drals.' The alterations of and additions to Bishop Lucy’s Early English work to the cart 
of the centre tower, were carried out at a later date. The nave of Canterbury is of the 
same date, and somewhat earlier come the great works of conversion at Exeter, whereby 
the whole cathedral, with the exception of the towers, was transformed into a decorabd 
edifice of extreme heanty. It was commenced nnder Bishop Qnivil about 1280, and the 
earnc design., supposed by some to have been that of Quivil himself, was continued under 
Bishop*: Bittern and Grundison to the year 1369, when the edifice was completed,, wiili the 
exception of the screen at the west front, w’ith its double row of statues, the work of Bishop 
Brantingham (13", 0-94). Lichfield, inferior on the whole to Wells, whose lower and eastern 
t tort ion r are of this date, but still ono of tho most beautiful oath* deals in tho country, full 
princijtally within this period, — the west front dating from 1375, the Lady Chapel from 
1300, and the Presbytery from 1325. The west front, although inferior in sculptural 
glories to Wells, and diminutive when compared with York or Lineoin, or the solemn 
grandeur of Peterborough, yet ranks among tho richest and most beautiful examples of 
the kind. Further, it is the only church in England possessing three spires, and the only 
genuine example of an English apse. This apse, however, without surrounding aisles, 
and with windows reaching almost to the gronnd, is more German than Fri nch, while here 
again, as at Westminster, the English origin of the design must immediately declare 
The choir of Bristol is of this period, and deserves at least a passing notice, inasmuch as it 
differs in toto from almost every other cathedral, not only in the three aisles being of the 
same height — a peculiarity not uncommon in pariah churches, — but also in the charm ter 
of the vaulting. L T nfnrtunatoly, it has been tried on too small a scale in the old choir to 
enable one to judge perfectly of the effect, but since I have seen it the nave has been cither 
built or rebuilt (for it is a disputed point whether there had ever been a nave, though the 

1 In this instance, giving the west front the appearance of having been amputated and the wound 
healed over, as was really the ease later at Hereford. 
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t P? ! y ff- Yo , rk aml ,tS Cathe<,ri, l ,n tlle north of England are celebrate.! 
for their traditional connection with Masonry in that kingdom. No topic in 
the history of Freemasonry has engaged so much the attention of modern Ma- 
sonic scholars, than the alleged facts of the existence of Masonry in the tenth 
century at the city of \ orlc as a prominent point, of the calling of a congrega- 
tion of the Craft there in the year yah. of the organization of a ( ientral A-senil.lv 
an 1 the adoption of a t onstitution. Recently, tne discovery of many olu numl- 
m 'ts has directed Uk labors of such scholars as Hughan, W.xxlford, Lyon, 
an .t her authorities to the critical examination of the early history of Masonry, 
and that of \ ork has particularly engaged their attention, and the result of their 
researches will be found in this work. 

The York Rite is that practiced by English and American lodges. It de- 
rive its name from the city of York, where the first “Grand Lodge of All Eng- 
land’ was held, formed from an old Lodge in 1725, at work evidently during 
the 17th Century and probably much earlier. Woodford ays: “A list of Master 
Mesons of York Cathedral during its erection, is preserved in the 14th Century; 
and legend and actual history agree in fact that York was the home of the 
Mason-Craft until modem times.” 

The Ancient York Rite originally con.-isted of but the three primitive de- 
grees of Ancient Craft Masonry, but in this country others have ben added to 
it; and its degrees, as it is at present piacirced. are as follows; 1, Entered Ap- 
prentice; 2, Fellow-Craft; 3, Master Ma-o.i; 4, Mark Master; 5, Past Master; 
6, Most Excellent Master ; 7, Roval Arch and the Knights Templar degrees. 

The York Kite is the mother of all the other Rites; from it. they have 
separated as so many schisms : it is the most ancient , the mo-t simple, and most 
scientific, and, so far as other Rites extend, it is the only one in which the true 
system of symbolic instruction has been preserved. 
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«p*ce was certainly there on which it might hate stood), which wonld give a better idea of 
the full effect of the plan. The choir of Carlisle deserve s mention for it* east window, 
which, thongh not the largest, is the moot beantifnl in England, The greater portion of 
the magnificent York Minder belong* to this period, bat thongh *<f snrpe— «ing size und 
>pleador, it offers no special points; it is, moreover, too well kno \ to need farther de- 
scription here, In 1822 a now presbytery wt ; bnilt at Ely, displaying, however, a fine 
series of lancet windows at the < ast end. A heavy < di n spire wa s added to tho old Norman 
central tower (it the same time, find was probably the cauco of it s fall. Fortniwtely, at 
that time the control of tho works wns nnder a man of real goniuis, Alan de Walsiagham, 1 
the sub-prior, “ Vunerabilis et artifiewua /rater,” os he is *id to be styled in the “ Historii 
Biiensis," and who had aln dy in the pre ceding ye ar laid the found&iiona of the Lady 
Chapel (a detached bnilding to the north). Wakbngbam avoided the oft-reenrring danger 
of the heavy control towers, and by cutting off the angles of tho intersection, introduced 
not only a safer method of construction, but what is, perhaps, the most beantifnl featnre 
in the whole range of Gothic architecture. I shade to the famous octagon. Words are 
salted in the description, for no one who has not stood beneath its v united roof and 
surveyed the long aisles extending on every side, the whole in the highest state of perfec- 
tion, -:,ji have any idea of the wondrons effect of the whole. Suffice it to say, that the 
dome of St Paul’s, of which it is the prototype, faa» been, though far larger, confessed to 
be inferior even by cteraieal architects. There wonld almost seem to have been a rivalry 
between Ely anil its neighbor, Peterborough, and that the octagon was an effort to surpass 
tho we- 1 front of the latter in a different direction. Peterborough excels in severe majesty, 
but, i far as grace and beanty arc* concerned, Alan realized his most r anguine expectations 
— if he had them,- — but s vrcoly sc in originality, there being some approaches to the 
octagon in the earlier Romanesque chnrches abroad, in baptisteries, chapter-houses, and 
the chnrches of the Templars. Its comparatively remote situation and the isolation which 
seems inherent to all things British, ae far, at least, as regards the Continent, is perliaps 
the cause why it has found no imitators, save possibly to a certain extent at Milan and 
Burgos. Three bays of the choir were destroyed and rebuilt at the same time, and with 
the presbytery, which is slightly less ornate, form a magnificent series of arcades, exhibiting 
also the most artistic use of the favorite English material (Purbeck marble). The Indy 
Chapel is the rival of the somewhat later erection of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 
now destroyed. It possessed what the latter did not — a stone-vaulted roof — and Ae scries 
of scnlpturcd arcades, extending round the whole building beneath the windows is, for 
richness of design, extent of surface, and delicacy of execution, unrivalled in England. 
The octagon was commenced 1322 and finished 1342. The Lady Chapel began 1321; was 
completed 1349; the north-west transept, or northern wing of the west front, fell 1669. 

I may here mention that the octagon on the western tower was built 13S0, and formerly — 
like Lincoln, Old St Paul’s, and Mulmsbury — was crowned with a very lofty wooden 
steeple. 

Most of the great parish churches (although abundant examples exist of earlier styles) 
were erected during this and the ensuing era. The huge church of St. Nicholas — the 
patron saint of sailors— at Yarmonth, covers 3T00 , quare feet, an area equal to that of 

1 Dallaway says: “ The pride of ecclesiastics among practical architect* was Alan de Walsino- 
H4M, prior of Ely. He was neither the imitator of, nor wa he imitated by, any other architect ' 
(Discourses upon Architecture, p. 416). 



agJ mediaeval operative masonry. 

„ Horton, whose magnificent tower, 290 fort in height, U, with the ex- 

many cthedrwk Borto mp!m inro _the Bntter Tower of Bonen 

"ti^tnmp, .liered to owe it, n*gnifioent proportion* to the 

.iio foxhnnteri. The “ stump ” gave rise to the following doggerel. 

Oh, Boston, Boston, 

Tbou tins not to boost on 
But a high church with • lofty steep!- 
A proud, ignorant, and conceited people 
And » coast where ships are wrecked on.” 

The .Perb spire of St Michael’s, Coventry, 306 feet in height, the fin** in Bagiand; 

- 

’ „ dfrtv The two grand chnrches of Lynn, the two at Bnry, Bt mar * mi rro 
r^d.r“ to .„, Mo'fct high .hich i, -11 tk»t -MW * to %**££*) 

M * J > P * rb * r * "" d ”" 1 

tST5». n« to many (protabl, to the pM 

” iZ tho IM ph»» ol Eoglish Gothic, b principally diriinj^hed by to 

probably printed and gilt') 1377-1412, the great tower 1450-1461, and tuo Ltdy 
U57-149<T The principal beauties, where all is beautiful, are the cloisters and tin groat 

1 See Sir T. Browne, Antiquities of Norwich. 
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Mat window — the largest in the world, 7!) feet in height by 35 in width, a* against that of 
York, 70 by 32. The fan wulting, I should say, however, is confined to the cloisters, 
where it appeared on a comparatively small scale, as fur us mere width » concerned, us was 
natural in a preliminary asm y. It next extended to Bath Abbey Church, one of the ' dost, 
if not the latest, Gothic buildings, having been built by Oliver King, Bishop of Wells, 
1535 — the small square chapel round the apse of Peterborough, erected under the Abbot 
Robert de Kirton; the Beauchamp Chapel at Coventry; the Divinity Schools, begun by 
Humphry, tho “ good ” clerk of Gloucester; and the cathedral, Oxford, with tlicir eluliorate 
pendants, until it fiddly culminated with the three famous chapels — King's College, Cam- 
bridge; St. George’s, Windsor; and Henry VII. ’s, Westminster. But Peri>ondicii!ar archi- 
tecture was not necessarily connected with fan vaulting; and u constant repetition of fiat 
|«nnelling, with a tendency to squareness, was perhaps its most prevalent characteristic. 
The magnificent west front, west and central towers, and the w hole of the eastern portion 
beyond the transept of York is of this date; and Bevcrlpy, as usual, followed suit. We 
havo also the beautiful building called St. Winifred’s Well lit Holywell, in Flintshire, 
erected by the mother of Henry VII., and the mortuary chapel on the bridge of Wakefield ; 
•Iso several abbeys — notably Malvern, Cirencester, Shcrlxtme, and Manchester — which are 
intact, the latter remarkable as being the only edifice in England possessing a complete set 
of double aisles, for the earlier example in Chichester nave is imjierfeet; Milton, Dorset, 
finer than Sherbomo, but fragmentary; and Bolton, which is in ruins. Besides Bath 
Abbey, the three latest works of mediaval architecture are Archbishop Lichfield's tower 
at Evesham; Bishop Wart ham’s tomb, Canterbury, 1522; and Bishop LanglandV chupcl, 
Lincoln, 1547. The Reformation struck the death-blow to the medusvai architecture, which 
had iong been decaying, and might, with the monasteries, have died a natural death, liad 
not they been both prematurely cut short. But as. in spite of repressive measures. Roman 
Catholicism and its priests still lingered in England, until they were once again permitted 
to hold up their heads, so Gothic architecture still lingered in our midst until the modem 
revival; and, curiously enough, the two events were almost synchronieal, though I hope 
<10 reader of these pages will infer by their being hero placed in ju.xtajiosition tliat I seek 
to establish any connection between them. St. Andrew’s Undershaft, Lcadenhall Street, 
a very fine specimen, is remarkable us lx lg the fir; it church e root'd with reference to the 
Protestant worship; St. Giles’, Cripplcgate, was built 1545; Middle Temple Hall 1572. 
During the reigns of James and Charles I. a revival was attempted, to which we owe the 
staircase of the hall of Christ Church, Oxford — but whether of stone is doubtful— -with its 
tan vaulting; Lincoln and Waiham Chapels; Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, London, the work of 
Inigo Jones (with also, I think, a plaster vaulting) and a good deal of Lambeth Palace. 
A long series of churches retaining traces, more or less, of the old style may be noticed, 
including the tower of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, until the dawn of the revival 
under Matty Langley 1 and Horace Walpole. 

1 Langley seems to have regarded Masonry and Freemasonry as identical. The dedicatory pre- 
fix to Ilia “ Ancient Masonry, both in the Theory and Practice,” 17S6 (already noticed at p. 77, ante), 
thus commences: “My Lords and Brethren, — The principles and practice of Ancient Masonry being 
the subject of the following sheets, to whom can I so justly inscribe them a* 1 to your Most Noble, 
Sight Honorable, and Right Worshipful selves; not only with regard to your being Masters thereof, 
but to your great encouragement given, and honor done to the Art, as well as your most affectionate 
Kespect manifested to every Brother of the Fraternity.” 
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are is, of *< * at „ J . th# V(inmtn c hupel of Ht. Oran. Thu Norman fashion 

relic* u torn*, beyond the althunghwe find Pointed architecture occasion- 

'•"***'*?' ^^e^Int^^tSfication f > ,rl, EngUah, which con- 

2TZ1 i» *. - - *. buiWinp, #» *»>■*■ » ■> 

SSS^ TV, . <*» rf *ta«- ~ ** *» * » *"'^17 

elsewhere. The vudto, especially in the curlier example#, are »nf 
md the whole architecture b characterised by pond,.n« nchnws h 

Jedburgh, a ptsulinriy masaive edifice, b Norman os to the grea P° rt ’ 
been asro^ leal restored in the fourteenth centnry, after the war of independence 
doorway# are exquisite thronghont, The i »me may V said <4 ftelao, fonnded * " . , 

K 1 • aring. fonnded 1140. If it be true that the latter i the mother of 
that need be remarked i., that the Freemason. have most ^ 

any -kill npon their parent Kirkwall, a am H. but very p« rfect, cathead, hearting : tto e 
Jry fine wertem doorway# and a stono vanlting throughout, »« founded 1138, and net 
finished nntil 1540; bnt the remoteness of the sanation precluded f 
change# of fashion, and the original design has been carried out with tohmble consistent -t. 
The church of Lunchars i# very fine Norman, especially the apse Parley wa, to 
1163 and considerable portion must bo of that date, but it waa g- * iX ?* U *f f 
having been burned by the English in 1307. It was formerly cruciform, but the nam 
alone remains. St Andrews was bnilt 1163-1378; and l Dalme ny is a pure • 
chnrch. Crossraguel Abbey, near Maybole, in Ayrshire was built a'lout the year 1- , 
and is curious as being half fortress, half chnrch (of which there re several apeciincna in 
Franc* ) a not w holly unun.al construction in troubled dist ricts. W ith the se may be reckon 
Ctontaskcwneth, Bochin, the small chnrch of Corstorphine snd Coldingham, ^ whic . b, 
loneed to Durliam, and was the cause of the civil war in which Jamc III. lost h s life 
I> mblane boasts a very fine western doorway. Ab4rbrothoek [Arbroath] dates from 1-33, and 

the cathedral of Aberdeen, of which the nave and two western towers yet remain, comm 
>* tween 1317-1518. As in the case of the Cornish churches, the hard unworkable nature 
of the granite gives a heavy appearance to the whole. Dunfermline was apparently Hn early 
tract a re as far as we can judge by the remains, which include those of the convent u 
building- and palace. Glasgow, the largest, and fortunately the most perfect 1 th * 
Scottish ecclesiastical edifices, comes next, having been bnilt between 1233 an.l i.,00.* 
length is 300 feet, and breadth 73, covering 26,400 square feet, without includmg th# 

■ Assuming the building would cost £*20,000 at the present day. tl.fc would give a regular annual 
expen""* £50. The Onwdians were certainly pooler and poshly less devout than it ..the 
fashion to suppose the people of the Middle Age# to have been. 
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vMtern tower*, one of which lias been destroyed. Tlie height of the spire It 310 feet 
The crypt may fairly be Mid to be without a rival in Europe, and tho lancet* of the ea*t 
end, together with the choir bay*, including the archcn of tho aide*, iriforium, and dona- 
tory, art peculiarly worthy of remark. New Abbey, Kirkcudbright, 1369, founded under 
(he romantic name of Sweet Heart, to contain the heart of her hu tband John Rallol, by 
Otvorgdla, daughter and heireag of Alan, kit lord of Galloway, i* imposing eren in it* 
nln*; and Pluacardyn Abbey, founded 1230, has an east end something like that of By 
/and, only more perfect; the chaptor-house i* somewhat of a curiosity, being a squat oi 
oblong chamber with u vault supported by a single pillar. 

Drybofgh was founded 1130, but rebuilt after 1322; and the church and tower of 
Dundeo, th. fines*! in Scotland, between 1377-139'J. St. Oiles, Edinburgh, 1* of the same 
period, and it may be mentioned that there i* a contract, dated 1367, still in existence, 
between the Lord Provost and two masons, for the construction of fivo chapels to the south 
of the main edifice. This is ono of the four churches having a spire supported on four flying 
buttn ueo, the others being St Nicholas, Newcastle! King’s College, Aberdeen, 1494, dis- 
tinguished alw for fine woodwork of tho choir; aud Wren’s St Dnnetan in the east Tho 
lifMnth century opens with Fowlij church, Forfarshire, a perfect specimen of a parish church 
of that age, 4 >nd, with Delmony and others one of the few yet remaining intact in Scotland. 
The remain* of Dunkeld show a flm Flaml«oyant window, besides an episcopal tomb which 
n worthy to rank with most of our examples; Trinity College ehapel, Edinburgh; with its 
beautiful vaulting and iti long apridal windows, recalling tho German. The collegiate church 
of Crichton, 1 449, and the fine abbey church of Haddington, also a very late example, not 
very unlike its almost contemporary tho abbey church of Bath, and in a similar spirit, 
though with less ambition, termed the “Lantern of the Lothians.” Lineluden is somewhat 
flamboyant, and it possesses a fine tomb to the memory of Margaret, Countess of Pougla-c. 
St. Monance, Fife, it a fine cross church, with good vaulting and a squat tower, ap- 
parently of lato date. We have also the church and palace of Linlithgow, and tho truly 
roval chapel of Ilolyrood, erected towards the close of this period, and now unfortunately 
in ruins. According to a drawing I have seen, it wm perfect in the raiddlo of the last 
century, even to the sto.'.L of the knights. Possessed of aisles, and with vaulted roof, 
it was, although deficient in richness of decoration, in some respects more imposing from 
its noble simplicity ..hurt even St. Stephen’s or the Sainte Chapelle. It was finished 1440. 

Elgin well deserves the eulogium passed upon it — “Patria docus regni gloria laus et oxal- 
tatio laudis in regni* extraueis. ” ’ Though not the largest it is, of all the Scottish cathedrals, 
the most beautiful. The western doorway, with its eight rows of columns and mouldings, is 
the perfection of the Scottish stylo, and bv far the finest work of the kind anywhere to bo 
Been. The choir is equal to Rievnulx or Whitby. The chapter-house still remains entire, 
»nd is. together with the north and south aisles, of a Scottish Flamboyant. Tho east end 
resembles that of the Ely. It was founded 1223, when the sue was removed hero from 
Spvnie, but all that remains of this period is the south transept, where, although it is con- 
temporary with Wells and Salisbury, we see the transition between the Round and Pointed 

• Although by FRigusson, and I believe others, the nave has been assigned to the fourteenth 
century, this is only a further instance of tlie uncertainty of many of the dates of these early build- 
ings, not alone in S< otland, but elsewhere, and which, in tics chapter at least, ate merely represented 
as Deing approximately correct. 

*lteg. Moraviense, p. 204. 
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ftvlch St. Andrew*, 14404448, mart have been almost • riiwl to Elgin, but only the 
,.^ ro «d wmtern termination* remain, together with the gorgeou* tomb ' 

Kl , nneaj . Melrose, whoso foundation* date from the earliest introduction of C hf«ti*n y 
L Scikmd, and which wo. not oniy *- old. if not older, rhnn Ion. toelf , but 
„ much ffi wntr e of light for the bonier* of both eountne* M Ionn wm for ho Hebnd* . 
nllll Highland*, and Whithurne for Strathclyde or th. M.nth we t ^f McotUmd, Cuml- r- 
fend, id North Uncwhire, i*,u* it stand- ”f the fifteenth i century, 
i n titedlv is and celebrated by the poetic halo east around it, i .mnnot but thinV 
iU i " 1 litectund merit ha* been overrated. HUnding on the horde r iine of the two country, 
it » betwixt the two in *tyle, nd, wanting the llghtnc* of th, contemporary bngl h 
example*, it fail* equally in the rich yet severe grande, i of the Scottish. The choir 
i hi h be the way i* of »toue throughout, a rather uncommon circumstance in 

xi., i. •- 

widtk The t t window « the one Perpendicular example in Scotland, very beautiful, md 
« t peculiar to itself, while the really bet specimens of traocry are in the groat wmduw* of 
the ^jwept*. The nave i* much more plain and wild. Ro*lm. the cunoerty of the whole 
iott,h series, i- .ertainly unelasmble a. a whole, and unlikr any other building in Great 
Britain It ,* evidently the work of a foreign architect, m«*t probably of i SpanMrd, for 
E^SSa.**** "V 1— I »' ». tt«. Sir Willtan 
lectS nm-on. and artificer* from all pan-i, but the detail* art, a. might be expected, the 
worV of n tire handicraftsmen. Hence ft* gorgeous* » of conception, although not in 
execution, it rivals the very bet example* either at horn or abn «d It u nnall ( 6 B fc t X 

v being th « work of a private individual, and is further remarkabh for th sotospak 
Cyclopean character of it* masonry, being formed of solid block, .kilfnlly fitted together. 
Hi, roof— not the vaulting only~i*aloo of *olid stone, a Celtic peculiarity, and which, 
though in this case not Celtic, >* observed also in Provence, but the Celtic or Proven?* 
peenfiarity wa* probably not imitated here. The story of the appre ntice and hi, master 

Z been ferred to the Hiramic legend curre nt in Freemmonry of wh«* eemnee or ar , 
in Scotland, the hereditary Grand Mastership ha* been . n it.onally verted in the St 
family).* It may be no (and a similar legend ir current concerning a pillar at Strassburg), 
buT h i* just a* likely to lave I *d it* origin in fact in both cases, especially at R«sh„, 
when Spanish vindictivene. and Scottish lawlcssnem probably met on commtm gnmiji 
Two church® built in more modem times deserve a passing nolice-^airsie, hult 
1621, at in, time of th, attempted revival by Archbishop Spott.swoode, ^Michael K.rk, 
Elgin, which would deserve to be called an excellent imitation hod it not been worthier f 
higher praise, for it has thoroughly caught tl.c spirit of medieval architecture, a fact 
more extraordinary when we consider the .late of its erection, ».f., 1 - • 

Th. main characteristic of French Gothic, especially as distinguished from that of Eng 
lanclis its' great height, which, nve in a few instances, dwarfed the towers and l render® 
the whole nLes lumpy. The great height of the roof rendered the budding of towers o 
ufficieut importance to stand out from tl.e mass of the church, as in England a i ma U d 
the greatest difficulty and almost impossibility. Laon is, however, an exception, with 

- Otherwise *• St Clair,” Saint Clair.” and *• Sinlder” (see Lyon, History of the r-odgr of Edin. 
b “^ wm be fully considered in 

a subsequent chapter. 
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At* tower*- and Chartres was intended to ha m with si*; bat the central tower of Recurs is, 
490 feet in height, foil within Are years of its completion. Some of the FI #e lies, how- 
ler, at tho intersection are very lofty — that of Amiens surpasses Salisbury, ana that of 
Notre jTMmt . though of inferior altitude, is of grent height. The width of tho vaulting, 
«nd the consequently increased importance of the flying buttrrsxcs, especially when, striding, 
•s it were, over double uisles, together with pinnacle* acting us counterpoises, caused the 
exterior supports to become, under judicious management, very magnificent. The 
apaidal terminations arc, as I lure More said, almost univc mil in France, us well as 
among the Norman buildings in England; but after the Norman period they are netcr 
gevn in our country, sate at Westminster und Lichfield, the square cast end being unitersal, 
except in the two instances of Durham and Fountains, where the eastern termination 
expands into a kind of transept. Eastern subsidiary chapels — as at Winchester, Wells, 
Salisbury, and Exeter — are also common, but do not alter the ulterior Tiew looking wist. 
The relative ndvcintagrs of the two pluun must always remain n mutter of taste; hut none 
can deny tho magnificence of such vast walls of stuined gluts us those of York, Gloucester, 
und Carlisle, or even of ai ggregute of lancet* such a* Ely. 

The origin of the sqm ust jnd is more difficult of solution. The Celts, indeed, hud 
on absolute horror of an U|*e; but we cannot supj>ose a Celtic prejudice to have cropped up 
after the lapse of so many centuries. Ireland was conquered about the time the square east 
ends began to come in, but it is scarcely likely to have been imisirted from thence. Did 
it come from the Cistercians, who ls*gan to flourish in England at alout the same time, 
and who, as an almost invariable rule, used square terminations. Fountains being one of 
their tvrlicst essays? Perhaps so; hut why did the fashion spread in England more than 
abroad? Possibly from tho fact that the great height, as compared with the length, would 
have rendered the interior of the foreign cuthednil* nnsightly, as ap]>cariiig to lie cut short 
off. On the other hand, space or sixe was attained in England by increased length; for the 
apparently inferior structural skill of the English precludes! their employing tho double 
aisles and vast altitude which we so much admire in foreign churches. This eliffercni-c in 
altitude has, however, been somewhat exaggerated, owing to reference being usually made 
to one or two examples only. Beauvais, an exagg) rated tour tie force, reaches the enormous) 
height of 163 feet to the crown of the vaulting; und Amiens and Cologne are 150 feet 
respectively. Almost all the other grent examples range from 100 to 1.0 feet. The two 
loftiest in England are Westminster, 101 feet; York, 09 feet; — the nave of Old St Paul’s 
sas 102— the remainder range from 67 to 80 feet. Another very striking difference is in 
the windows. The apse precluded the use of the gigantic walls of glass we see in York and 
Gloucester; nor do the lofty lancets of v rk and Ely ever seem to have found favor abroad; 
while, on the other band, the great windows of the German aisleless apses had naturally 
no counterpart with us, Rave in the one example of Lichfield. Rose windows are very rare 
in England; we have two in Westminster; one at York, Lincoln, Lichfield, Chichester, 
ind the ruins of By land — nil that at present occur to me. — and even the largest of these, 
York, 27 feet, was very inferior to the grwit examples abroad. That of Chartres is 39 feet 
across the openings and 44 feet 6 inches across tl , outer diameter; and others, I helieve, 
are even larger. The outer diameter of the upper or rose portion of the great east window 
of Old St Paul’ii was 40 feet or thereabout*, to judge from the width of the central aisle, 
as given in Dugdalc’s plan. This difference arise* from the inferior width of our buildings. 
Foreign examples, especially the French, possess greater magnificence in their west fronts, 
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although comparatively few of the. are 

A"< • t 

•p*w <«"»'*'»"■ Th * 1 i ” ,, “ * .'-jsf; ™ »u“ .* «i 

which, without the pinnacles, read t ig in8t ances to ISO or 160 feet, 

. u « r z « 

, , to „n» oount.rp.ire, .nob a. an apre p. .»« * "»« ^“h,"«t and 

tremely lofty walls in their plncee. Thie .» acoomphahod b, gm-t “ we " “ 

tha.|» i» th.e-t.tk. internredkt. tr.iw.pt •*", [*?“ “£ 0mml , kept thoir 

tU- with ttak -Pf • .« i, 

to raise the gaping wilder of the ignorant, «*, ^ in Eng , „a, save 

~3=;sr^. - *- ^zszssz 

architect, even wbil. tadMing French U» ~ «•*>- to tab » ^ 

tradition,), and there, I do not think, are .Ihtgrthre j. ««• JJ” “jjJLn, j,, 
tairt, nnt row of fleures at Rochester, an<l a larger, but ruined, exampi as ’ 

sansss-HSHSa 

tchlitional infernal U ntv, even if they do not impair it, as any one ^y-fo^ 

who examines carefully the great continental examples; an ^ the same may 

the glazed triforium, of whieh no single example exists in Engl • J* ^ 

besfid of the imposing height of foreign examples, our own fu ™iJ £ e cxtrenie 

true irchitectural beauties, and they make up for their want 0 S b Iutt of tile tri- 
beauty and elaboration of their vaulting and tracery, and the del cate beauty f 

forium, the whole often nay, generally enriched with shafts of 

also add that the height of continental spires, as weU as the ^ t ^ 

sis compared with our own lias been mueh exaggerated. y P j a nd 

Continent — Strassburg Rouen and Vienna 

Old St Paul’s, bosh of about 530 feet, excelled them all. tatafE* w tUc L 

but it must bo remembered that these three were of woo , > w,) rateii 

l it h that of, I believe, a later date at Rouen, which, having been burned, has beet 

n.f.r inl.ri. altitude. W. rennet lain, put .**- *h« ^ 
,h“h haaonly ju.t .ncnn.ploW, Vim, which k .tag ». « Louvam, 

Mona, which will, in ah probability, nea.r be crenplotol at »«• „ . 

In size also our own are equal to thoso on the Coiitm , S architecture 

.tote™, tot it -ret never torgottan that the liatrict occupied by Gothic architecture 
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abroad, including France, Germany, the Low Oonntries, Spain, Portugal, and North Italy, 
is at leant ten times greater than the similar ground in Great Britain, and that France alone, 
contains even now eighty Gothic cathedrals as against twenty in England-— without including 
nine which wen formerly abbeys. Further, not to trouble ourselves w ith lesser examples, 
m have lost totally, or possess only in fragments, from which, indit'd, learned men may 
reproduce the originals, but which are no more present with us than the mammoth or the 
mastodon— O' d St. Paul's and Coventry Cathedrals, the latter — a more magnificent Lichfield 
— destre'v u st ih*» Information, and the abbeys of Reading, Bury, Glastonbury, Tintem, 
Gnisboi egh, Walsinglian , Croyland, Netley, St. Mary’s, York, Rinvaulx, Whitby, 
Founts i s. Mai maftury , be .des Abingdon, of which no trace remains save that it is said to 
have riv die i Wells, and ' vesham, every vestige of which is absolutely lost, for the state- 
ment tha. po^sslil 1 . Mo marble columns, i.e., shafts, tells us nothing. Also the superb 
chapel of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, the rival of the Sainte Cliapelle. What Tavistock, 
Hattie, St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and St. John's, Clerkenwoll, were like we can form 
but little idea, but St. Augustine’s, at any rate, seems to have been inferior. Another ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the Eng .sh churches is, that as their comparative want of height 
allows the towers to stand out more prominently, so their comparative want of width causes 
the transepts to do the same in a different line, thus giving greater play of light and shade, 
and greater variety to the building, a variety which is occasionally increased by the use of 
double transepts, either at the extreme cast end, as at Durham and Fountains, or half-way 
between the greater transept and the east end, as at Canterbury, Salisbury, Worcester, 
Lincoln, and Wells, and, in a lesser degree, at York and Beverley. The stone carving of 
certain portions of the porches and facades, and what may be termed the furniture of the 
chur -hes, such as choir and altar screens, choir stalls, shrines, etc., is, in spite of some 
splendid examples to the contrary, more ornate abroad than with us, though even here I 
do not know whether we could not show an equal number comparatively with the area. 

The three exigencies or characteristics of Gothic architecture have been defined as 
stone vaulting, glass walls, and as much interior space unencumbered by supports, i.e,., by 
walls and pillars, as possible. I should be inclined to add height. As to the first of these 
the continental nations arc, to a considerable extent, our superiors as they are with regard 
to the last, hence, considering the constructive skill here displayed, as well as the to a 
certain extent, greater elaborateness of the carving, I am disposed to think that the 
masonic art was further advanced abroad than with us. As regards the second, we are slightly 
superior. As to the third, we’ are greatly ahead. The proportion of supjiorts to dear space 
is in Bourges as one to five, Chartres, one to eight, l’aris, ditto, St. Ouen, one of the 
lightest, one to ten. Our l)est English examples are aliout the same as St. Ouen. Ulm is 
much superior to any. Hence the height and weight of the vaulting obliged the uso of 
more massive supports, and detracts from foreign constructive skill. In our favor, or 
perhaps against ns, as setting off our buildings to greater advantage, may be named the 
beautiful closes in which our cathedrals are* embowored, instead of being erowded in the 
busy streets of a great town. Our strictly domestic buildings of this period are, and «}>- 
parently always have lieeu, greatly inferior to those abroad, but the conventual remains, 
whatever the others may have been, are far their superiors, and, of these, Fountains 
presents the most perfect example. I may add that our series of halls, whether perfect or 
in ruins, whether belonging to abbey, castle, or palace, are, I believe, unrivalled elsewhere. 

19 
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Westminster Hall certainly », but that of the Old Pari, was apparently of equal 

aize according to the plan in the “Dictionnaire RaMonn* of VioUet lei Hue. 

The mediaeval castle, and other fortifications wen p.owbly the w >rk of skilled military 
eMineerg md I have a shrewd suspicion that soldiering was much more of . profession 

embodiment of knight errantry-showed consummate skill, both ^ a strateg'st and military 
engineer, in the lines which he drew acre* the Seme, and by which he foiled even so 
Sul an opponent as Philip Angustus. ne probably had a chief of the staff, as m the 
German armies. The castles both in England and abroad "ere erected on .eientifk 
principles well known and regularly applied. The old system lasted to the time of 
iuguLlin, the Vanhan of his day, who elaborated a regular system of attacking and cany- 
in J them, to counteract which he invented a new sy item of defence, whereby instead of 
£ ing’ arg race with walls, having a keep within, tho buildings were more or less 
concentreted in one lofty mass- a plan which reached it- culmmating point in FHmtaM 
r. stored be ;he late Emperor of the French, -and the same system teems to nave been im- 
ported into England. One of the most enriona of onr castles, though tar from being the 
most pictnresqne and striking, is Beaumaris, erected, as its name implies, m the midst of a 
w »r h by Edw«rJ I. ; and be ing therefore unhampered by the exipnoies of the Site, the 
engineer was e nabled to display the whole of his art, pnre and simple as m the older fur- 
tjeese, «f Flanders, and it embodies, probably, the mole of the great and varied military 
experience of its founder. It is a sqnare enclosed within a he, agon, and both d^dedby 
ci and round towere, each portion being most perfectly flanked, and mmand-d by the 
0 then It is of gnat size, for the inner quadrangle is a quare of 190 feet. Edward I. aim 
erected the- town HEB. anmaris, as well as Carnarvon, Winchelsea^which was h.s FoM 
(th. ugh the sea has far receded, and there are no traces of any works) and a town the 
sonth f France, whose name I have not at present by me. All them towns wore fertifi. 
and laid out in regular chequer work-as can be abundantly seen at the prerem day- 
like aa American city. The architect of Conway and Carnarvon and probably of 
Beanmari w. i Hi nry de Elreton-at least, that is the name appe a ing in connection with 

masons it Carnarvon for work done. It is impossible to define the actual statu* of Dc 
FI reton • but mthing in the architectural magnificence of Carnarvon militates against the 
Sea of his hat ing ta on a military engineer. The gn at northern gw e of the fortress of the 
Verne Isle of Portland is a worthy rival of the magnificent King » Gate Carnarvon. Will 
on this point, I mav briefly allude to a statement often seen, to the . fleet that William Bfdi. 
Bishop of Chichester, who is sail to have been the first nrnthemat.cmn ofhis 
his « rt in building his castle of Amberley. 1 certainly did not know that a knowledge of 
in- 1 mathem ics was necessary to the study of fortification, dthongh it may he to th, 
r.ienee of gunnery. Moreover, the profonnd science displayed by Rede at \mberly con- 
4 d in d retailing, ft* it were, the towers into the walls, thereby proving smaMkrep 
not unlike the retrenched or “cut off” bastion sometinus seen in modern works, but 
being, unlike them, nearly flush with the wall, did away with .the ^king defmres^us 
pr riding facilities for the admission of the enemy, and rn r ply.ng .leans foe further rca^ 
a„ . . hen lu wa* in. I shall not dispute the worthy bishop mathematical skrtl, nor 
after the above display of hie military proficiency, that he was the architect and enpnee 

of his own castle. 
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Of domestic architecture even less need be said; it flourished chiefly (beyond Italy), as 
might bo expected, in Flanders 1 and one or two of tho commercial cities of Germany —as 
Augsburg and Nnrembcrg, — and there are two very fine examples in France in the Palais 
de Justice, Houcn, and the Hotel Clugny, the town-house of the Abbots of Clngny, Paris. 
The English specimens are inferior, unless we except the monastic buildings, which would 


rather come under church architecture, and the unrivalled series of halls, either standing 
or in ruins, of which the two finest are Westminster and the almost rebuilt Guildhall. My 
impression is that, speaking generally, the Masonic bodies had little or nothing to do with 
military works, pave in a very humble capacity; and that, while they doubtless built the town- 
halls — for we cannot conceive two d it tine t bodies of the same trade working systematically 
apart, — yet that some, doubtless, adhered much more to one class of work than the other, 
and we « an easily see that much more scientific skill was requisite* for the construction of 
the vaulted cathedrals and abbeys than for town-lmlls, however beautiful, and whoso 
interior, how gorgeous soever the exterior, was generally simplicity itself. The best work 
on mediaeval fortification, not only in France, but for the subject generally, is the archi- 
tectural dictionary of M. Viollet le Due, whose work is, further, invaluablo for all classes 
of French architecture in the Middle Ages.' 

Bridges, where we should most of all liave expected to find civil and even military 
engineers, com, oddly enough, to have been the peculiar province of the monks cr 
priests. For these bridges, or at least many of them, may bo not merely vaguely 
bnt literally ase rilied to them, nor will it be an unreasonable supposition to suppose 
that the ecclesiastical masons were employed nnder their direction.’ Although Mackey, 
in his “Cyclopaedia,” speaks of the bridge builders of the Middle Aged us a masonic 
association, and quotes from German and French writers the names of the Brikken- 
brudi-r and bs Freres PonUfes to establish his position, I shall only make a passing 
allusion to the brotherhood of St. Bcnczet. According to Mr. Wright, 4 “the Comte II. 
Gregoire, who gave up his bishopric of Blois to take part in the events of the great Rev- 
ol published at Pans, in a small pamphlet of seventy-two pages (1818) the result, of 
t extensive researches on the history of the f rat res pontificates, under the title, 
t>8 historiques sur les congregations hospitalif-res dcs freres pontifes. ’’ This work, 
w'i .. is not to be met with in the library of the British Museum, I have been unable to 
consult, but the following allusion to its contents, by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose: “There is yet another designation,” says this excellent authority, 
“upon which much has been written, namely, the ‘Fratres Pontis,’ a brotherhood that, 
more especially in France, is said to have been founded for the express purpose of travelling 
far and wide to build bridges. Even as regards that countrv, I have only found a notice 

■Where the little known Ypres is much the finest example. I have heard it said that the architent 
of Ypres was a man, but that whoever built Louvain was a woman, who had been dreaming of lace. 

•There is absolutely no English work worthy the name on military architecture, hut there is a 
very good one by Hudson Turner (commonly called Parker’s) on domestic buildings. 

•This was not always the cose. The word “supervisor” appears in a statement relative to the 
erection of a bridge at Hereford, I.ovember 1135, when Alduisie de Mulverne held the office. Itcer- 
tainly did not do so in later times; for we find an agreement for building Catterii li Bridge “ by 
Thomas Amplifordc, John Garrett, and Robert Maunseil, masons (sic), 1412-2. This was to be made 
1 efficient, and workuiunly in mason craft” for 260 murks (£173, 6s., 8d.) — Proc. B, I. Brit. Arch,, 2d 
Dec. 1661 (Wyatt Pupworch). 

*T. Wright, Essays on Archaeological Subjects, 1881, vol. ii., pp. 187, 140. 
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of such a troop having been for me 1 at the building of the bri dge at Avignon, and of that of 
St Esprit, over the Rhone, doring the twelfth and fourteenth centuries (11.8-88 BdUJ. 
1360). Not much surprise will, therefore, be felt when it is stated, us regards England, that 
amongst the numerous references in my notes concerning bridge building especially, no 
intimation of any such institution appe s; or that M. Orfgoire, in his hu of thl ‘ 
brotherhood, could only refer to the bridge over the Dee and another over the Eden, ait 
for those on the authority of the ‘Annual Register for 1808.”' 

Bridge building was always considered a charitable work. 11 ued «n ot the 
shadowy triMda necemtas, and hence may have come to being considered a the peculiar 
province of the clergy. One of the three clerical Spanish architects enumerated by Street 
in his ‘‘Note on Spam,’’ is the monk El Parral, who restored ih< Romm Aqueduct at 
Segovia. One of the earliest passages, in which mention is made of a bridge in Engtan , 
is in a charter a.d. 943, in which there is a referenco to the bridge at Croyland (obviously 
not the one now existing), but it is not known whether it was of stone >r wood. That a 
bridge existed there at that early period is further attested by a statue of the Saxon kings, 
probably Ethelbald, which has been metamorphosed by the country people into a statue o 
Cromwell (who came from the eastern counties)— and who, with a certain class is a kin- e 
lay saint-holding a penny loaf. The present structure k of much later date, and is 
triangular, which is its chief merit, for it is very small. The stream must Aiv.ays have 
been insignificant, and the sides are so steep as to render it almost useless. It could never 
have been much more than a tour do form like the Pont le Paroil, near t dais. c. . 
Swithun built a stone bridge over the Itehcn, which, judging from the present size of the 
river, must havo been small, though it is quite poraible that at that time the stream wa con- 
siderably larger. As he “ had necessarily to go abroad upon spiritual matters, he cared m 
this case, as always, for the common advantage of the townspc opie, and built a bridge of done 
arches at the cast gate of the city, a work which will not easily decay. These bn 
were rather a long low scries of culverts or stone embankments pierced with small openings. 
In the same way the Romans, with all their engineering skill, were not remarkable forth* 
boldness of their bridge openings; and their bridges were often, especially where width of 
span was requisite, but little more than brick or masonry pier.) with timber superstructures, 
as in the great bridge thrown over the Danube by Trajan. 

After the Conquest, one of the earliest examples we have any account of is the bridge 
built over the Lea, at Bow, by Maud, Queen of Henry I., after, to use Stowe’s expression, 
“she had been well washed in the river,” and several of her attendants drowned. This was 
between 1100-1118. Stowe further tells us that the “bridge of Stratford le Bow war ‘arched 
tike a bow, a rare piece of work, for before that the like had never been seen in England. 
This phrase, if it means anything, probaoly signifies that it was a real arched bridge, and 
not a mere series of culverts. It was at first well endowed, but fell into decay, until one 
Hugh Pratt managed by lagging, or rather soliciting contributions, to keep it in repair, 
and his son was allowed to levy tolls, amongst whirl; was 8d. for a dead .few, there being 
a Jews’ ceme^ry on tho Essex side. This bridgo existed until quite lately, and there still 

* Tran.-** tions, R. I. Brit Arch., 1861-62. 

• Unde f^tum est, ut necessitate exigent* de spiritunlibu. a<l forinseca exiens utiliteti commum 
civ-ium sleut tempci'S.t aliquando provider*, pontemqu* ad orientalism portam civitatis i arc uta lapi- 
deitiupere non levitar ruiturc. «nstruerei (MS. Life of St. Swithun, Arundel MB., British Mu * 
probably of tire eleventh centuryX 
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remains a bridge of three fine Norman arches at Kirkby Lonsdale, over the Lone, and a 
rery curious and ancient bridge at Prudhoe, in Northumberland. Next in chronological 
„rder comes the mod celebrated and perhaps the greatest of this class of building in the 
Sliddle Ages?, namely Old London Bridge, which wan built by Peter, rector of St Mary 
tolechnrch, in the Poultry, between the years 1176-1209 — Peter hating di<*d in tho 
interim. Thu' was remarkable, not only for its length, in which; however, it was exeeechd 
by several, bnt from the fact of its having been bnilt in the deep ' ,ed of a tidal river, possibly 
with a stronger enrrent than at present, as well as for having been, probably on this ac- 
count, built on a timber floor protected by piles and rubble work. This is the more 
noteworthy, as not only was the use of pikd foundations generally ignored at that early 
period, but it eontinned to be so even down to so late a date as the construction of the 
first Westminister Bridge— considered a masterpiece at its time, the foundations of whose 
piers were not carried down below the bed of the river, where they rested on a timber floor 
laid on the bottom, and protected only by sheet piling, which inferior method of con- 
struction cansed its demolition within a ecntnry of its foundation, whereas Old London 
Bridge stood for six hundred years. But it must not he forgotten that Old London Bridge 
was constantly undergoing extensive rcpe.ire, such as rebuildings of the parts swept away 
occasior ally by floods, while Westminster Bridge finally sueeumbed to the increased scour 
caused by the removal of its rival, whieh during its existence had its piers protected to such 
an extent by piling and starlings, as to have in proeess of time almost blocked up the 
waterway. Still the effects of the increased seonr on Westminster might la»ve been obviated 
had the foundations been originally laid on proper principles. The mode of securing those 
of Old London Bridge was then very rare, the usual plan having been to throw in loose 
rubble, on whieh the piers were fonnded, and the same was afterwards thrown down round 
them, forming what is technically termed an apron. The former is an approximation 
to the true method of building on piles driven deep into the bed of the river, whieh, 
however, was only introduced by the engineer of Southwark and Waterloo Bridges. One 
of the finest of the medieval bridges was that built over tho Trent, at Burton, by Abbot 
Bernard, having a length of 1545 feet; aud next to this eomc3 that at Wade, in Cornwall, 
over the river Camel, built in 1485 by the vicar of Eglosliayle, who not only designed it, 
but actually worked on the structure with his own hands. Like Old London Bridge, it is 
traditionally stated to have been fonnded on woolpaoks, which tradition arose from a tax 
of wool having in both cases been granted to defray the expenses of the fabric. The Ouse 
Bridge at York consisted of five arches, the eentre being of 81 feet span and 51 feet in 
height; it was replaced not many years ago bv the present structure; but one of 100 feet 
span still, I believe, exists at Durham, having outlived a modom attempt at enlargement. 
Sir R. Knolles, a soldier of fortune, temp Edward III., rebuilt the bridge at Rochester, 
the destruction of whose piers not many years ago caused ail infinity of trouble to the Royal 
Engineers from Chatham. To these may he added the Bishop Bridge, built of stone 
and flint, after the Norfolk fashion, at Norwich, over the Wensnrn; the bridge over the 
Taw at Umberleigh, North Devon, erected by John of Gaunt, lord of the manor there, 
and whieh has withstood the floods of the Taw for five V dred years; and the curious 
bridge over the Lark at Bury St Edmonds, which is formed by .ne wall of the abbey enclosure 
being carried over the stream on arches, strengthened on the lower side by wide buttresses 
caching almost to the top of the wall, whieh bnttresseg have doorways eut through them, 
so that p'anks forming a foot-bridge, can be laid from the one to the other. Sometin.es 
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uhantries were erected on the bridge and the money wived there wa. .often tppliedto 
the bridge maintenance. The moet b. antiful of the, dill ex, » at Wakefield, 
built foTthe celebration of nun**. forth, mukof thorn dmn m the batrie t^-Th< 
bridge itaelf fa of nine arches, and fa I believe, the .«>. ** * 

Fhaton London Bridge, dedicated to St Thoms«4-Becket, and in whic. Peter of Cole- 

church lies buried, most ako have bee, » specimen of remark, ,m b mty, 

from the hawing* that remain, not unlike the Samfe ChapeUe at Pars. At Droit., 

the bridge chapel had, ringular arrangement, whereby the pn eat > m owe 

the congregation on the other; Fortiiedgat, were not anfr^nentl^ 

ot tt brS-as at Monmouth, Gloucester, the Welsh Gate t Shrewsbury, and the famous 

BothweU Bridge, in Scotland, the scene of the defeat of Jhe Oove^ntu-J 

These early bridges were kept in repair by various methods. In ^89, John Morto 
archbishop of Canterbury, published a remission from purgatory for forty daya tc .all _ who 
should contribute to the re pair of Boch«ter Bridge, it having b very muohbrol^ 
The parson of Egloshayle left £20 a year toward the repair of his ere it, on at Wad 
Ltsrf the houses on London Bridge were relied on for the, maintenance of the ^bnc. 
Bow Bridge was endowed, and as these endowments, for some cause or another, pro ^ed in- 
sufficient, collections were made, and in other instance, tolls were authorial. In Scot- 
land, Dumfries Bridge was built by Devorgilla, heir., of Alan, 

who also built Sweet Heart Monastery in memory of her husband John Miol of Barn 1 
Castle (ob. 1269); and at a later date, Milne, maator masoi. of James VI., bufil t a br g. 
over tiie Tay at Perth, which was destroyed in a spate, also others which prove! mom 
ce sfnl. ms father was the founder of the family, and being a Aberdeen ^.erected 

om of the principal churches and tower, there. Th faimly have always continued m the 
pr ,f, , jion — Robert Mylne,’ the lineal descendant of the founder, was the engineer of Old 

Blaekfriars, and his grandson fa in the profession at this lay. 

The mantur and instruction of the arches of these old bridges wae almost always ex- 
tremely good. That of Old Ixmdon Bridge consists of very massive stonework, whose 

stones wSTof great comparative size, as may be seen by tlm numerous and very accumto 
drawings madeat the time of the demolition. lienee the arches themselves have genemfiy 
itood; but the pitch and narrowness of the roadway added to the obstruction tbo a lard. 
to the rniall span of their arches to the current, have cause. i ch. nmovalof by far the 
greater numb- r. Their imperfect foundations were not so great * bar to thc.r stab, lit 4. 
Sit at first be imagined, for they were seldom built over wide or deep current*, pn. 
bridges, like the Battersea and Putney, of much later date, being generally resort. .1 to., 
such cases, an.l Sometimes ferries. Moreover, the very obstruc ion to the 8 ~ 6 ^ 
u counterpoise, by causing an accumulation of stones, sand, and mud above the bridge, 
which acted as a kind of breakwater. Occasionally an extra fi wd would make a way 
itself, and short work of the obstruction, by sweeping away tho breakwater find pert of 
parent bridge together, when the latter was repaired on the old principle on the first 

able opportunity. 

•An article in the “ Dictionarv of Architecture ” (Architectural Publ«a»>on Society) ^ tld ‘‘ rt ^ 
tiUe of Mylw thus concludes: -This terminates the action of eleven genemUouS £ - 
following the same profession, which is still .'ontinu.d by Robert Mylm F.R.S. (see e y 
tory of the Lodge of Edinburgh, pp. 85, 93-95;. 
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lU to other engineering works, they scarcely existed; the Roman dykes around the 
Wash and elsewhere had been allowed to fall Into decay: lx cons held the place of light- 
houses, save in one or two instances, such as St. Catherine’s, Isle of Wight, which was in 
the charge of priests, and tbe Ypres Tower, Rye. The first lighthouse on the Spurn was 
erected by a hermit, the same class of peruoni who erected the chapel at Morecambe Ray; 
und the Abbot of Aberbrothock put up the celebrated bell on the Incheape or Boll Rook 
where the lighthouse now stands. I may remark that our practical ancestors considered ail 
engineering works, being the means of saving life and improving the condition of men, 
as coming under the denomination of works of piety, lienee probably their connection 
irith the elerg; The only regular artificial harbor that I know of was that of Hartlepool, 
instructed in r.he time of the Flantagencts, and whieii, with its fortifications, was, un- 
fortunately, unavoidably destroyed during the improvements Borne years back, and even 
this consisted of walls surrounding the inner harbor, and jutting into the water on cither 
side, so as partially to dose the mouth. The Cobb, at Lyme, 1100 feet long and 35 wide, 
aid by Macaulay to date from the Flantagencts, in reality dates only from the Tudors, 
as did the first rude works at Dover. There is no trace or record of Winchelsea, but at 
Bristol the ships lay in the mud till a late period,' and even the great emporium of Bruges 
had no other harbor than the natural creek of 1 iamme, now filled up — at least the mos* 
careful search has failed to discover any trace of artificial works. 

I have now shown, as clearly and as concisely as I can, without the aid of drawings — 
and even these are not always intelligible to the untrained eye — that the idea of an universal 
body of men working with one impulse and after ono set fashion, at the instigation of a cos- 
mopolitan body acting under a central direction which has been very generally believed in, is 
a myth, and that the German origin sometimes claimed for both our mediaeval masons and 
their works is little less bo. I must now proceed to show who were the men who erected the 
great buildings just described ; for gn at and Wonderful they undoubtedly were, as well as the 
various methods by which they worked, And in doing so, we shall, i fancy, meet with 
further proofs of the independent and ioeal character of the artificers, as well S3 of their 
having proceeded on very thorough business principles, which the gathering mists of anti- 
quity have gradually obscured and caused to become, to a certain extent, lioth mystical 
anil mythical. In the first place, it may be as well to dispel as far as possible the exaggerated 
notions current concerning the piety and devotion, or, as some would prefer to call it, t he ex- 
tras ogunce and superstit ion of the Middle Ages, and the enormt ns cost and sacrifices required 
for the erection of medimval ecclesiastical structures. The history of the Christian Church, 
at hast in Western Europe, is one long series of alternate donation and spoliation. The 
Church acquired her property in precisely the same way that any modern hospital does— by 
donation, testamentary and otherwise, and by subscription. She combined the methods of 
instruction of both the Church of England and the Dissenting bodies; she joined, in like 
manner, the two methods of raising the necessary funds; like the Church of England she 
procured endowments which naturully took the shape of lands; and, by her first fruits and 
offerings, she cov ered the ground occupied by dissenters in their weekly and quarterly 
payments.’ We have seen that the gn at impulse to church buildir in all probability owed 

1 Thi t lying on the mud caused the sides of the vessels to swell, and hence the name of “ Bristol 
begges," formerly applied to the merchantmen of that port 

• Tithes, an only i very similar toll, legalised by long prescription, yet at one time considered of 
inferior value to offerings. 
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its origin to the requirement of » nascent civilization, a in onr own country in our own 
time for on inere-ing population, ud we rbJ. And that mueh the .me mean, wore 
taken to provide the fund*' It i. quite powiblo that instance* of exaggerated fervor, u*h 
aa is occasionally related by chronicler*, of entire population. turning ut to carry mater t * 
und awirt in placing them, sometime, occurred, though probably even then they wen highly 
colored, but it i. equally eertuin that .ueh iiwtance* were rare. Something -tmilar may 
occasionally lie met with in remote dirtriete at the prt wni day, while, however mronwntic 
it may sound, many churches wore built by quad joint stock companies, who ran up a 
church in a likely neighborhood, put in a priest, a monk if powible, because ho worked 
cheaper, and paid them* lve. dividends out of the offerings, for the tithes almori mvarui ly 
went to the old church. The older canons and councils are full of enactment* against 
this practice. As a rule the usual method* were adopted for racing the reqnisite sums. 
Thus tho chapter at Salisbury set apart a considerable portion of their income .0 tlie 
building of their cathedral, besides sending round regular agents to collect subscriptions. 
Similarly in our day the dean aid canons of Ely for romr time set aprt a regular pro- 
portion of their income for the restoration of their cathedral, besides soliciting lbscnpt.or • 
,ad the works at Wntminster Abbey arc carried on by means of a fund specially devote 
to that purpose. Canterbury owe* doubtless a great deal so the -hrin ? of St Thomas; and 
York was principally indebted to the archbishops Walter Grey, John lc Homan, Greenfield, 
Melton, Scrape, Tborcsby, and Bowett, and the noble families of Percy, Scrap, and 
Vavasor for the funds available for tho use of the fabric were by no means large, and 
wore moreover, fluctuating, although there were one or two estates regularly set apart for 
th purpose, especially the tithes of Topcliffe; the income derived from them was ineonsider- 
4 ble, but was « iccasionally supplemented from other sources-fram the penaneers and brief 
bearers, the mortuaries, legacies, and alms, the whole of which amounted to a considerable, 
e q —On 15th May 1368 Rich, de Richmond and the other exors. of Wm. fil. Hennei, fil.Hcn* 
riei, rector de Komaldkisk, paid to the chapter 80 mark which the testator had left te the 
fabric; and somewhat earlier, in tho commence nent of tho century, Sir Peter de Manley 
wa* fine! 00 marks for adultery, which was given to the minster fabne. Something 
simila was the case of a great lady. Lady Alice Lacy, who, 1270, gave a very large sum. 
£3754 to Westminster Abbey, for the privilego of managing her Son’s estates during his 
minority (11 years);’ and another dam, gave all the stone requisite for Salisbury-!., I 
in a-ine, the free run of a quarry for 20 years- with what object is not stated. Indulgence, 
wer, often granted to those who contributed to tho work: mid the magmfieent south- 
western tower of Rouen cathedral goes, as is well known, by the nam, of tho Butter T wcr. 
from bavin g been built with the money paid by those who deeired to cat butter during < m. 
Sometimes an indulgence was granted by the Pope himself where the influence was strong. 
w wa the ease with Cologne, and another and equally efficacious method was to obtain the 
anonization of some member of their church or other person bnried within its precinct,, 
and even where this eould not be effected, the possession of the tomb of a popular 
character answered the purpose just as well, ns was the ease with the tomb of Edward II. 
at Gloucester, the removal of whose body from Berkeley Caste does the abbot s foresight 
and sagacity the greatest credit. 

, ln £8591, due from a Jew s widow to the king, was given to Westminster Abbey; aki 
£2000, extracted with some difficulty from the citizens of London, and a fair of fifteen days wm 
nantes to the Abbot a out the same time, probably for the same purpose. 
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No t wa* tho expense of throe building* so gn at m would at first sight appear. One of 
the moot eminent of onr engineers— one, too, who never exceeded an estimate— once amused 
himself towards the commencement of the present century by making an estimate for 
Lincoln, with which, from his constant employment on the Fen drainage works, ho ’.as 
well acquainted. The result of hia investigations, which ho earned out with somo can*, 
wits, that he would take the contract {the only right way of looking at it) for about 
£1, 000, 000 present money, presuming that he had only the same means of transport and tho 
-vrr.c mechanical appliances that were available in the Middle Ages; but that, if he had 
those actually open to him, he would take it for considerably less. At this rate it could 
have been built for £7000 a year present money. York, presumably rather more costly, 
but which lasted much longer, would have cost less. On the other extremity of the scale 
we know the estimated cost of the comparatively small projected cathedral at Truro, that 
at Bd in burgh, the nave of Bristol, tho spire of Chichester, and the rebuilding of the great 
I*ri«h church at Itoneaster, so that we ran form a pretty fair estimate of tlio actual cost 
of Gothic buildings and we must remember that restoration is often more expensive than 
actual rebuilding. While on the subject. 1 may mention that the tamons tower of Borton 
did not receive at the time of it* foundation more than three) donations of £,') apiece, of 
which the parson gave one, and probably, as I have said before, owed tho money necessary 
for its majestic proportions to the fae t that those proportions served the purposes of a sea 
mark. I need not quote the numerous instances of the cost of various churches or portions 
of churches with which our Iwoka abound, neither shall I trouble my readers with any of 
the accounts of workmen’s wages, etc., inasmuch as they rrally toll 11s but little, for we do 
not know the purchasing power of money, i.e., the real value. On the whole wo may 
"ompute the expenditure of the 000O parish churches or thereabouts, existing at tho Ref- 
ormation, at between £50,000,000 and £60,000,000 present value, taking the modern 
average C 06 t of a church, and that of the cathedrals 20 in number, at from £6,000,000 to 
£7,000,000,— a total of about £63,000,000, spread over a period of moro than 400 years. 
The amonnt (approximate, but pretty closely calculat'd) spent on church — not chapel — 
building, restoration, and e nlargement has, since 1818, when people first began to move 
in these things, amounted to £50,000,000, of which £1,000,000 has gone to cathedrals. 
Putting schools in the place of abbeys will allow of n still further cOm]mrison. The amount 
spent upon church school buildings has lieen £8,000,000. At the Reformation there were 
645 ivc rasteries, 90 colleges, 2374 chantries, and 110 hospitals, or without tho chantries 
845. Could they have been built on an average for £10,000 apiece? I think not, although 
the really costly and magnificent buildings were mnch fewer in number than are usually 
rnpposfd. Their aggregate revenue, though very different estimates have been made, 
amounted at that time to about £150,000 a year, which, from various calculations, has been 
proved equal to £5,000,000 at the present day, or at least the rent roll of tho estates would 
now amount to that sum. The income of the clergy during the past fifty years has in- 
creased by about £1,000,000 per annum from various sources (principally, however, the 
savings of the ecclesiastical commission), and the endowed charities (including schools), 
almost all of which owe their origin to within the last 300 years, to abont as much more. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the abovo figures by no means represent all tho 
earns that have been poured into the lap of the Church within the last, half century. 

As we are here on the subject of abbeys I may as well say that they were the great 
means of civilization adopted during a certain period. They did not flourish in such 
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. lf i toward, the ond of tlw period the/ decayed so that the Reformation 

nnmb in befon • '"* , _i , biblijhmeutB much dimin shed, iu 

both '«foi t < t onqb * notraoret han 120 abbeys at the end of the Saxon 

tiui.1-.r-2> .»<t 

w. ^ a. .-■.!« - . «»»>■»• 

, LilMly a vast spoliation took place at the Conqnert, and nv endowment,*. always, *•<*» 
STrtlT liter. Weknow what it m at its highest, U, just before the R to r ? : aud 

know that the aggregate of these lands— episcopal nnd capitular estate**, abbey lands. 
Z^ZJS £££*»* amonnt, all told, after making the pr^r allowauo ■ at 
thl ^ nt tJ to mneh more than £0,000,000 a year, out of a tot tl and rental of *>tween 
"o«Z £70,000,u00. The abbey were either the seat of intense mental work. 

or of nnr. st. idned jollity; but they did much and work eve,. 
u thr ^ kmonj t other things they were the poor-liona a of she Middle Ages, flit 
h* oitia were the JLsl wards and after their suppression the poor 1 w had to be pa**- 
? Q Elisabeth That they did not entirely fail in their objects may be infemd 

;; ™ -* ■» their ^ ^ 1 ,hoa * * much r; 

, -.l to ace any robcUton in favor of board. of guardians, workhouse offices, or school 
The abbey revenue., would about pay the charge * of the poor law; perhup, 
nrom rlv dministered, they would have sufficed for education as well. 

Th/ following is a list of abbey, etc founded after the death of the Conquerdr^kcn 
o _ tt 1 * * 4 *>?• Ilenrv I. (35), 150; Stephen (18), 138, Henry u. 

Edward II.* (19), 36: Edward III.* (51), 48; Richard II. (22), 14 Henry IV (14). 1 , 
„ZT V * 191 4- Henr VI.* (39), 24; Henry VII. (24), some few pnones, a hospital m 
So; and othere^Md one small college; Henry VHL, 5 hospitals. -Total 978 From 
L to ^ic at the number exietiug at th. Reformation, must be deducted the alien 
priori. Chantries are not included. The hospitals and colleges were monastic oun da- 
Ls, and not hospitals and colleges in our sense of the word. Mi would WUr 
, > nr< ss their destination and status, as in the two still e listing foundations of St. Ka Ui^ 
* , r t , p-jj or i e iimllv founded by Adela of Blois, wife of Stephen, removed 
its present site when St Katherine’s 1 tacks were built; and St. t ross. Winchester, found 
by II. ry of lllois, bishop of Wineuester, Stephen’s brother. The abbey- remained, as * 
rui, «TL 5 were originally built, for they eould not eo..nt on the sympathy of the diocese, 

1 within parentheses denote the number of yearn each monarch rdgned. 

IZ, statuh of Mortmain Chantries be^an to be established, whereby the seculars we 

somewhat benefited. 

•The Knights Temp, ars abolished. . Alien prior, seised. 

4 In this reurn th< lien priories were first re- . trainer, . . 

•Sot md King's College, Cambridge, founded chiefly out of revenues of alien pnonee. 
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aor on the fine* and other sourest of Income open to the catliedrals, nor wore their abbot* 
men of rank and wealth or holder* of pluralities, ae vai the ease with many of the bishop*, 
though they might eometimee count on olTering* given to eertain shrine*, or on va*t landed 
property, a* wo* the coao at Olartonbury, with it* large estate*, galaxy of tomb*, and hoar 
antiquity; St A Ikin'*, with the shrine of the proinmurtyr, and the potwexitor aim of great 
revenues; Cheater, with the ihrine of St. Werburgh; Walsingham, with the mirncnlou* 
image of the Virgin, and some other*. Hence I cannot at present enumerate ,nueh more 
than a dozen which received any material addition to their building* after the date of their 
Ant foundation. It will be seen further on that these considerations are of some im- 
portance. 

But who were the men who built these edifices? An amazing genealogy has been oc- 
casionally traced for them, but the only one for vhich any rational ground can lie lunumcd 
is that of the Roman Collegia. Them Collegia were certainly introduced into Kngknd, as 
is witnessed by the famous Chichester inscription (which, as already observed, does not refer 
unequivocally to bnilders), even if the fact liad not been certain from the nature of things, 
und because of this, added to a few vague tradition and certain loose expression* in pane- 
gyrists, nd other late and unsatisfactory writers, it is songht to establish a great school of 
masons in this conntry, from whom the mediaeval operative masons, and sulweqneritly the 
modem Freemasons. can trace a direct descent. But, in the first place, it is very doubtful 
how far the British clement, which is supposed to hare carried on the Collegia until they 
reappeared in the Saxon form of guilds, survived the Saxon Conquest. Works of great 
research and ingenuity have been written on the one side and on the other, with the only 
apparent result of proving how irremediable and hopelen is the divergence of the learned, 
and what little chance there is of the question ever being satisfactorily settled, 1 or at least 
until the learned condescend to lay aside their individual crotchets, which, practically 
speaking, amounts to the same thing. But, oven assuming a very considerable Celtic 
population, and great Ccltie influence, so that the Collegia may b ’ the parents of the sub- 
sequent guilds, we have no evidence that any such Collegia belonged to the building trades, 
but a good deal of negative evidence to the contrary. The Celts, wherever and whenever 
found, were emphatically not builders, — the native work* in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland 
consisting either of mounds and earthworks, or subsequently of stonework of the rudest 
construction; their circular, beehive-shaped huts of stone, which were used also to a certain 
extent for religions purposes, being common to the merest savages. Gildas. quaking more 
than forty years after the decisive battle of Mount Radon bail pretty well rid the country 
of the first swarms of invaders, says, that the towns still lie dreary and neglected (“ milttio 
dexrta squalcnt”), and there is, I believe, no evidence of either Silehester or Wroxetor 
having been restored by the Romano-Britoun after its first destruction. The discovery of 
British churches by Augustine proves nothing. Britain was a Roman uolony for nearly 
10U years after the conversion of Constantine, during which period they may liave been 
built, and, even if that were not «o, tiie mere fact of the existence of a few small ehurehes 
of rude construction is no proof of the existence of an extensive building fraternity, with reg- 
ular rules and corporations. Moreover, tho Anglo-Saxons when they liegan to build were 
obliged to import workmen, and they also sent abroad when they eommeneed to restore. 
Benedict Biacop. who may be regarded as the first patron of architecture amongst them, 

■ See ante, chap. L, pp, 90-16 ( Collegia*. 
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„ . « M , m . n *«rio* ” in wlcr that hi* church at Monk 

SSsSHa 

^rSTtw'ln Knowledge of th. art of Homan Gilding, and with it thrllomnn 
ti,l,trobi} certain th 4l „ ^ llonum building* in their midrt -lwl long 

building corporation ‘ 8 f to the Saxon*. Guild*, howoTcr. undoubte dly 

■;« - ■ r it 

rnnfnnior* and the vanou* weaver guild* appear ivgi “* : , „ Tl 

as 

not de« endam f . ^ ^ q( ^ m from cb- i 0 institution*; and, m'oudlj , of 

any time inealida c i wiwm of ,| ul j* 0 bvinu*, the neccwity of moving 

EE?“S^=^ £ EEHES 

•*. W.H. B,k* J.W- - «“*»«— ”'“ E ^v" I l"TS. JET 

April and May 1882). from those of the shoemakers or hatters, 

- Th * s " , rr: 1 nrr « 

the tailors or \ inters all 1 . .« * r nnmuitu forced one very ewntial dis- 

though their organization w the «*« , were local, and the exereweof them 

tinction upon the mtv-on*. for. „ , , bllil(ter9 wen , f 0 n the contrary, forr-d lo 

" to Ferguwon, Histo* of Architect 

Tt p. In, 4m MV. Str however, heiieve 1 .£— • - ** * ^ 
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their chief characteristic*. There «u a it range vein of imagination in tlie medieval char- 
acter, witnen the style of architecture, indigenous ami utterly unlike anything either before 
or zince- the innitutinn, of chivalry, tl.o crumdca, the romances, strange tale*, legends, ami 
travesties uf history. Witness the legend# of Ht. Alban, of “ Kwelyde,” King Pharaoh, of 
Virgil a* u magician, nd tho atnriia of King (,ud, Brutus, Tmynevant, and other*, fur all 
of which ho kind of foundation, or excuse for a foundation, exists.' 

Yet we should greatly err if we imagine tiiat the building fraternities, even at that early 
period, were invariably under tho control of their employer*. Hugh do Ooldeliffe, who so 
grievoualy Imposed upon the ambitiou* hut unbusinesslike Abbot of St. Albans, vrus evi- 
dently a contractor, and we may amort generally, tliut then a* now, then* were different 
modua of employing them. In eon 10 ease* there wa* a regular eontraet, in other*, thu work 
•ai morn or lew done, all at one time, under the direction and control of tho society or 
individual* who stip)Hicd the *uml*, while, in other eases, chiefly cathedrals, and |ierliaps 
it, me of thegnater uhheyv, a regular staff wo* kept, whero employment sometimes con- 
tinued from generation to generation (a* is the case with those employed in the great Gov- 
ernment powder magazines), and which bodies were increased by additional gang* or Intnd* 
being taken on m occasion required. The great fundamental error, I may observe oneo 
for all, in most investigations of this nature, and which leads to countless others and to 
endless confusion, is too lutsty a generalization from imperfect premises, and it is hy care- 
fully avoiding this source of error Unit we shall be able to trace nut 11 jnith for ourselves in 
the intricacies with which we arc su rounded. Tho building fraternities or trades of tho 
Middle Ages, must have been in mai t respot is like th<ise of the present day, or rather like 
those of the Com]»uionage — which svm to be their legitimate descendants, at a trade 
society or union, and must have been essentially different from tho guilds, although a 
masons’ guild certainly existed, and still exists, in London. 

' lint, at whatever jicrind the masonie Is (dies first took form, the ceremonies amt customs 
by which they were distinguisliist, are at least of much earlier origin than our oldest con- 
stitution*. The fnliric rolls of York Minster, which have been published at length by 
Canon Hume for the Surtees Society, show that in 1365 “Orders for the Masons and Work- 
men ” were issued. “ The first and second masons who are called masters of the same, 
and the carpenters, giiall niukc oath that they cause tho ancient customs underwritten to 
be faithfully observed. In summer they nre to liegin to work immediately after sunrise 
until the ringing of the bell of the Virgin Mary, then to breakfast ill the fabric lodge, then 
one of the masters shall knock upon tho door of tho lodge, and forthwith all are to return 

tions, preserved in the tibrary of the Grand Lodge of England, has the following: “Witness the 
story of Meron [Naynius] Orecus, who was at ye building of h. demon's Temple, in the year of the 
world Z933, and after came into Franc, 1 to Churl*** Martel, their king, who U'gan to reign in the year 
of ye w >rld 4660. 80 the man was 1737 years old !” (see ante, pp. 97, 348). 

'It maybe observed, however, that the ancient Irish manuscripts undoubtedly conceal ethnic 
traditions pointing to an Eastern origin. <y, The Irish version of " Nennius,” edited by Todd and 
Herbert. Irish Arrhreologienl Society, 1848. 

'The remarks which next follow arc mainly bast'd upon papers, “On the Superintendents of 
English Buildings in the Middle Ages.” read at the Royal Institute of British Architects, January 
38. 1860, and December 2, 1861, by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, to which gen’lemun I am further indebted 
tor many valunbtc references (Transactions Royal Institute of British .Architect*, 1859-60, pp. 88-51, 
sin! 2861-62, pp. 37-60). The authorities for the statements contained in these two papei* witl 6e 
found in the " Dictionary, of Architecture,” issued by tlie Architectural Publication Society. 
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to work until noon. Between April and August, after dinne, they AM .leep in i the lodge, 
tnen work antil the tot bell for vespere, then nt to drink to the end of the tlurd h 1, and 
retorTto wlk eo long a. they own ~ by daylight. It wua -d-1 for «h» chnrch to find 
tunics (probably gowns), .pro ., glovra, and clogs, and to ' “yd 

mnnermtion for extra wort Gloves were also given to the carpea«rs Stokes, boycot- 
ting and rattening were, even in those remote time®, not wholly unknown, for there is an 
JSunt of a conspiracy "that certain stonecutter or masons, moved most 

wicked spirit of envy, wickedly centring for the death and ultimate _ detraction which 

Jnr . „JJ t to their ingenuity—" of Magister William Colchester, assigned to ns and to the 
fabric of our chnrch by our most dread lord the king, by his letters patent (Colchester had 
been master mason of Westminster Abbey) for the government of the said ,ahne, and 
specially received under the protection of the same, treacherously wol^s 
Vraiiam, did grievously wound him, and did so injure another person, ton i assistant, that 
his life ia considered in serious danger. In 143 it o sewers ’ b 

ther ; as remuneration, also two skin for apron, aeoordmf to custom, wtoch cort A., 
and ten pair of glove., given at the time of setting the stones, costing l8d. A notoy 
rimilw entoy occur, in the following year. In 1472 William Hyndely, warden of the lodge 
of msaons, was paid at the rate of 3a. 4d. a week for twenty-eight weeks, for working in the 
office of the master of the masons and had 13a 4d. forarewanl. He became m«termason, 
and, two yean later, was working with two apprenticed tta e ^ 

after that' 'kith eleven mason, and two apprentice The be % at Cattenck, l«-, 
contracted for by three masons at a lump rnm, with a gown to h, according to their 
d( ” The bnilding of Walberswick steeple, 1426, wa undertake n for vnth a c* t 
0 brings and ago* * of " lenore one • whi.h is not very clear-pc M, kuere ^ce, or 
"jLfZ*," S tm ,.t working. A part* in S.Iolk, 14=0 ™ « > P™J* 
Freemason with a pair of white leather gloves and a white apron during the works. So 
the mason, contractor for rebuilding the bell tower of Bury St Edmunds, 1435, was to have 
£10 i mar board for himself in the convent hall as a gentleman, and for his t as a 

a." LiveiT at that time waa not . badge ol servitude or menial office M .1 

present, but of subeervience, and was worn by young gentlemen of Wgh rank when m a- 
S; on some great lord, which was a art of their education. “ Weanng the Q„^ 
livery” is an undoubted survival of them ideas, which I mention to shew ^ 

„ere not the masters bnt the employes (not exactly the servant.) of thorn who paid them. 
Hence I d not wish further to encumber these page, with eramples of apre^^d 

cloves nor of the various accounts, rates of wages, etc., which aftu * P 
A " bin*” » k.™ aaij eemmonl, been !»* «1 th ' «'"J «* ’ . 

eTrandiarlitri. mtancm. The Mid John Bril bad alto an apprentice for whom 
•A garment e. -m,. 

Fenn, in he •• Pa-ton Letters,” n„ p. 1«, we learn that, in 1404, a * , 

months, with a govn and diet, for £1, &> agteerteined was in 1S91. 

•The first donation of a livery to the king’s clerk of the found for those 

Tunic", apronr, gloves (1855k and clog, and shoe^appew to have^ntb* !t ipulal*d tor 

of the secondary and lower classes. Rymundo de Monfcrrte de Lame 8t Lugo. 

a cloak of office (sen also Street Gothic Architecture in Span). 
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m to be paid by the sacristan. In 1610 “a Freeman, who can draw his plot, work, 
and wt accordingly, haring charge over others,” is considered as worth lad. a day before 
Uichaelnuu, and 10d. after it. A rongh mason who can take charge over others, was, at 
that time, worth lOd. and 8 d. according to the same seasons. I instance thi~ as showing 
that the old customs subsisted, occasionally at least, nntil very 'ab times 

One of the earliest intimations of the “lodge”' occurs in 1200, when a tabufatum 
domiciaUm was the shed erected in front of St. Alt ,ns Abbey — by Ilugli Goldcliffo afore* 
aid ind, in 1321, is an entry of 2«. 6 d. for straw to cover the maws a’ lodge at Carnarvon 
Castle. At the chapel of St. Stephen, Westminster, a man was paid, in 1320, to clean out 
the lodge, tmong t other work. In 1399, there occurs at York a list of the stores at the 
“ loge ” in the cemetery. In 1393, at the additions to Westminster Hall, the king engaged 
to find “herborgage” (harborage) for the masons and their companion- (journeymen); 
>md, in the same year, is noticed the fact of two carpenters working upon the new house 
for the masons of Westminster Abbey, and another houti in Tothill Street; and of 15s. 
6 d. being paid to the “ danber ” for the lodge for the masons and the house in that street. 
The earliest of the Masonic “ Constitutions ” or “ Charges, ” the llalliwell, circa 1400 (ante, 
p. 6 u), hat— “ If in the logge the apprentice were taken,” anti also — 

“ The prevjrstye of the chamber telle he no mon, 

Ny yn the logtft wliatsever they done;” 

which is styled by Mr. Papworth “ a satisfactory instance of the attempt t cone dment 
of trade mysteries.” In 1421, at Catterick ehnrch, a “ luge ” of fonr rooms is specified as 
having to be made for the masons. In 1426, the masons engaged to bnild Walters rick 
•jteeple were* to be provided with a “ howa” to eat, drink, and sleep in, and to “ make mete 
in,” fitting or convenient. As I have shown, these lodges were formerly thatched, but 
one properly “ tiled ” was to be provided at the expense of some parishioners in Suffolk. 
In 1432, a “Inge” was erected in the cemetery at Durham. And, in 1541, Thomas Phillips, 
freemason, and John Pettit, covenanted “ to set up and fully finish ” the Coventry Cross, 
and. ,t their own charge, “ to prepare, find, and make a house or lodge for mat ns to work 
in during the time of making the same cross .” 1 Various ems Minis of trade arc mentioned 
in the manuscript constitutions of later date. 

As regards the origin of masonic guilds there two traditions, besides the alleged 
charter of Athelstan, and the familiar legend of St. Alban, namely, one making Godfrey 
dp Luey bishop of Winchester, who firft rebuilt the eastern portion of hie cathedral, the 
founder of a confraternity, 1202 , whieh is accepted by Milner as the origin of the society 
of Freemasons; the second, that advanced by Anderson, 1738, but never authenticated, 
who assigns the honor to William Molart, prior of Canterbury cathedral, 1429, nnder the 
patronage of Archbishop Chichele.' Neither of these are really worth discussing. Even 

’ Logf, Anglo-Norman; a lodge, habitation, lodging (Wright's Glossary to Chaucer’s Poems), 
Cf. Dictionary of Architecture, ».t\, where twenty-four instances of the “ lodge," being referred to, 
between 1300 and 1533, in England, and four, between 1483 and lo37, in Scotland, arc given. 

■T. W. Whitley, The Coventry Cross, 1880, pp. 8, 9. “It has been thought that 'Thomas Phil- 
lips, freemason,' was the read contractor and builder, whilst Pettit was the quarry owner, and found 
the stone. Of this, however, we have no real evidence” (Ibid., p. 11). 

•“Among the Tanner MSS., llodleian Library, Oxford, the Register of Christ Church, Canter- 
oury, and of William Molnsh, not Molart, is extant. It contains no mention of a lodge being held 
tinder Chichely, but it states that the ■ Lathomi ' received livery, . . This is no doubt the same 
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supposing that such pieties were ioanded, it is quite clear from the whole documentary 
evideuoethat they mart have been .hort-lived, and, during that abort Ida, never eitamded 
their influent There was, however, ndonbt % a guild of maeon n London in 13,5, 
when the right of election to the civic dignities, including those of pnriimratary represents, 
tive, were transferred from the ward* to the trading companies. In the next j sar at 
__ town np i n French of the unmber of persons chosen for common couucilmei by the 
trades Thin list comprises 148 members, of whom the masons sent 4, and the Freemasons 
O It u believed that the latter afterward merged in the former and thi* amalgamation 
probably occnrred prior to 1421-2,' 9 Ileury V., for a document in possession of the 
Brewers 1 Company of that year gives the masons 29th on a list of 112 companies, nut 
omits all mention of the Freemasons. HJliwell instances a si^le statement* the effect 
that “a company of under ntasous was formed in uondon, 12 I ward IV., U<3, while the 
inc orporatiou of the masons is (sometimes referred to as hating t k< n pin n 16«7 ot 16, , 
by erroneously taking the renewal of their charter by Charles II. a the original. The 
da te, 1411, k recorded in the usual Bttbscriptkm to the coat of sms. It is worth remark 
ing ihat Stowe says that the masons were formerly railed Froemasoi There is als , 
notice of a guild of cement arii, 1422-3. Mr. Papworth considers it . a ennou eomciden, 
that the handwriting of the earliest constitutions is about contemporary with the date 
1375, bnt that this is much too vague to support any argument or theory w ate.er. He 
fnrther ays that this date coincides with that of the supposed formation ota wonderfu 
„ ret society of masons who banded themselves together to escape the oppressive measures 
of Edward IH. , who “ pressed ” men to serve ou his numerous buildings. As Mr. I »pwo li 
J yerv justly observes, there is probability about much of this, l .-.t no authority. Th earliest, 
or one of the earliest, enactment. ’ regulating the price of wages, was directed more or less 
against trades unions in general, and not those of the building trades in particular. That 
the trades continued to resist these cnactmente was only ..atnral, enc that they did so is 
.roved by the . irions statutes promulgated from time to time; from these it is clear that 
fellowships and guild of the building trades existed from the middle of the fourteenth 
century as might nave been expected, but there is no proof that any supreme guild existed, 
but rather the reverse. Also, it does not seem clear whether the bmlding trades generally 
had any connection with the Masons' Company of Loudon;* and I should be inclined to 
think that the building trades associations were mere trades nmon smut tics differing from 
the guilds, which partook more of a corporate character: and which, hence, more c >sely 
resembled the Collegia, if they did not actually descent from them. Speaking if th 
supposed descent, I may mention here, incidentally, that I should be much more melmed 

entry alluded to by Preston [Illustrations of Masonry], but he has founded more on It than it will 
ucar” (Henning's Cyclopaedia, Vhichely). 

1 See W Hi rbert, History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies 0 f London, Jd37, vol. i., p. M 

• Sej mour, Stowe , vol. ii. The company of •• marble* a PF can, to ha, •** -teMdJr 
that of the masons" (Herbert, vol. L.p S3; Strype, p. 315; and S ymoer, pp. Ml, MB). In », 

however, the masons’ company only comprised eleven members (Papworth). 

•The statutes relating to the building trad.s will be fully examine In a -utorejuent chapter. 

•The following *ntry, however, will be found in the "Calendar State Pape*, Don.., to 
Series, vol ccxiv., p. 40* “ WW-Aug. 8»-Th. King to the L«.nl mayor, -There bemg great want of 
mason i nd .ricklayers to cany on the important work, at Sheerneas, he is to summon the masters 
and warden- of those companies, and order as many able workmen to be sent us .hall perfert 
work before the season of the year prevents.” 
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to look for their tract* in France, especially in the soutn among the Oon/ririet, not in the 
Companiomtge, which is, and was, a collection of trade; anions; or in Italy umoug the 
workmen fraternities of the Middle Vgt <, than in England or Gennaay. 1 

As regards the grips and signs attributed to the early builders, the nw- mb' marks, the 
serrets, the lewd and profane symbols, and the numerous figures indicative of a dislike of 
and contempt for the clergy, very few words are necessary, the more especially is the 
“ mgne and tokens,” and the “ masons' marks,” will be referred to iu subeequert chapters. 
That artisans of tn especial trade should have peculiar modes of recognizing each other 
when travelling iu search of work, is nothing but what might have been expected— such 
oractices exi t iu the Comp nionago, and may in England, for all we know to the contrary 
—although I believe they did not arise, or at least traces of them have not been found, until 
comparatively recent times. Moreover, a secret society has certain political, religious, or 
socisl — some may call them anti-social— objects. These they could ill serve, by devoting 
their time to the practice of working stouemaeonry, and would serve it still less by con- 
tributing to the advancement and glorification of the Church, which has always considered 
the repression of such awietirs and such aspirations as being among her chiofost duties, 
furthermore, all documentary and trustworthy evidence, all the dictates of sound common 
sense, tend to dissourage, and even ridicule, such a notion u being the mere chimera of 
visionaries and enthusiasts. So the marks ru nothing but the ordinary marks similar to 
jhose m^de * >vl choc a by each individual mason at the present day, whereby in c je of 
neof srity. each mauY cork is ascertained. They are, apart from immediate trade purpose , 
useful and interesting to the antiquary, ■ showing the number.: who worked on any par- 
ticular building, well a* whether the same masons worked on any other edifice, sad if 
so, where; but how any oue but a theorist, who prefers dreaming in his study to acquiring 
wholesome practical knowledge, could imagine that — wheu used by the mason; they re- 
ferred to any esoteric doctrines, certainly surpasses my comprehension. That our mediaaval 
I 'lC tor- were superstitious id fond of alchemy, believing iu certain signs, etc., is un- 
doubtedly true, and that workmen may have occasionally chosen mich figures for their 
marks, partly from superstition and partly from caprice, is likely enough, but oue can 
scarcely imagine any man foolish enough to waste his time aud trouble in inscribing some 
mysterious secret on that side of a stone which was to be immediately covered up, there to 
remain for couturier, if it was ever destined to see the light at all. The only parallel that 
I can discover to such proceeding is the famous classic story of the worthy, who, op- 
pressed by the greatness of lus secret, told it to the reeds, aud what that was, all knew 
when the wind forced the reeds to divulge it. Ae to their secrets, all trades have their 
own, important or otherwise, to the present day, and the mediaeval masons must have been 
more likely to have possessed theirs, wheu we consider the extreme height tad comparative 
fragility of their buildings, the thinness of the walls and vaulting, aud the smallness of the 
stone employed. Both Wreu and Soufflot, the builders' of St Paul’s and of St Genovifive 
(Pantheon) aud certainly the two most scientific architects of their respective couutrica, con- 
caved the highe st opinion of the skill of their mediaeval predecessors and we must re- 
number that books in our sense of the word scarcely existed, and that the great bulk of 
the teaching was oral, whilst books of practical geometry did not exist at all. Out of the 
ihousaiKts of names of authors aud their works collected by the laborious compilers of the 

'One of the be-v and fullest works on this subject is Grayee (arteggu) di document! -edict. * 
from the Florentine archives. 
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fcnwm, “Histoire Littomire de la France ,” 1 do not .ecollect any 

in practical way in which many principle after which we are now 
many rules of construction which each man now k n to emp y , „ 

orJ v were reduced to what i vulgarly, but expretavely, <»lled tb , 

r. p 4 - » he continue, “John Wastell, the master mason of King’s Colley d* 1 
amurance a rule of which he could no, give a P hdo»ph«*l 

,k count, but which he was ready to apply again ano «g«n } C ™ Wi °* ' besHev 

There wasa double motive with these men for toping thwr tr de sere s cl<» im bes 

which mankind are so prone to affect, they re ally had something both to learn 

various symbol* lewd, protoe, or merely enures, it should never be 
forcotten that the medueval nations were extremely coarse, and in then *»J e **•*>* J 
2 1“ riight acquaintance with medial ligature will cause ns to feel no 

w^wcmS JL Hone caricatui iqual in strength and c««en. to those », Row 
tandson and Gillray, nor need we be -touted to tad a good dejd turn upor the cle^y 
M do a rre it number of those of our English draughtsmen, especially in the matte tathe, 
,jnd these, together with indecencies which are, after all, not qu * nownin m 
fined ages were probably the amusements of carnally minded workm* '/hen thej thoug 
teSudSai-ta without risk of discovery.* But a strong anti-rehgiou. and anti- 
certainly existed throughout the Middle Age^ and the« figure. 
bly be the axpresBom. of the feeling, and opinion of individa a among the mason Jo ug 

Z anT , tody of men should combine to erect a magnificent edifice for the forth 
of^i diametrically opposite creed, in order to put somewhere out of sight a IMe figure or «ym- 
M taZST^m. * an absurdity that I do not supp > the secret socwtaswi^ur 
inconsistencies — and they have committed •:nsny and striking ones-could bsaptale 
As to the symbols found, or at least said to be found m church' connected with 
Templars, ttoe open up a new subject upon which neithe time nor space nil permit me 
to dwell, and it posseeses but a very uiwdowy connection nth our genend mquiry. 

lastly, -havh*^ me degree, * ia ho P ed » cleared * Wa?t J e m ^ ,ca! ' J “^ders 

gloud thlt hangs wound the mbject, and having at *mpted to show shat « toh budde 
and buildings there ia nothing to be discovered other than may be suggested 
di ctet rfreasor ®d the light of common mam-oomm the n cunor the most m 
parta.it nd at the same time the most obscun question of all. Who -ere the actual arc - 
diner, of the media te edifices? and wt re they operative -«>n. or at l^st men 
aelonging to that body? Vm.Jus theories have been advanced on this most interesting 

i 0 A poole, History ot Eocteiasticol Architecture In England, 1848, p 118. Mr. R. 

author (Fort, p 1M (also scout, the idea of the “ rule ot thumb adopted m the text 

S the Mhll - -»» »»*- •> a -*» b» - ' >* 

notes in the proportion ot about three lines to four page*. 
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subject,, — the monks, th m -ter masons, the regular—i.e,, regular sccorJUug to onr ideas 
—the modem ircb’iect, the freemason, while some h ye gone 10 f&f &i to my that the 
r : won why ao few names art know.* m, that the mediaeval ^architects conce ited their names 
from an excess of piety, a suggestion which is about on a par with the supposition that in 
British jou rn a lism the writers of leading article; are Situated by t like feeling of modesty 
• ad -elf-denial. Where ao many different ideas have been advanced, ad have been, some 
of them at least, ao ably championed, I have right to advance my own, which I «h*ll do 
briefly and to the best of my ability, but it will be first advisable to see what are the various 
designations used for mason? in the Middle Agee. 

“ Camentarius,” says Mr. Fhpworth, “is miurally the earliest, 1077, and is the term 
most con. bintly used. ‘ Artifices ’ were collected at Canterbury to a consultation, from 
which William of Sene came out the ‘ Magister,’a term also applied to his successor — 
William, the Englishman; but it is not clear whether ‘ master of the work ’ or ‘ master 
oj&jon ’ is to be applied to these two. In 1217, a popular c lu ationai writer noted the word 
‘ cemenw»rii,’ together with the old French synonym * mas*>un,’ leaving little hesitation for 
our accepting the one for the other. The ‘ London Assize,’ of 1212, besides ‘ cementarii’ 
has ‘seulptores lapidnm liberornm,’ word of very exceptional use. 1 At the end of the 
thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries, the terms ‘ magister cementarii,’ with 
his ‘soeft or fellow, %, are obtained. ‘ Marmorarius ’ has been noted; also a new word 
‘ Litomns,’ which is, after that period, found written in all manner of spellings.' A 
‘ jny .onne,’ in old French, is to erect a house, ‘ de pere fraunche’; and of somewhat later 
date is found a ' mestn mason de franche pere; ’ while still later, 1360, a ma m ‘ de fraunche 
pere on de grosse pere " appears in the statutes. In a writ of 1415 ire the words ‘ petrol 
waste mgge calces et libera? petras.’ ’ During the fourteenth century ‘ Uthomc ’ is con- 
iitantly found, and it would appear to be applied m often to the mason who was to execute 
cut-work, i to the mason who was required for rougher work, or to labor at the quarry. 
Under the date of 1396, the contractors for the work* it Westminster Hall were 1 citrons et 
masons de Londres;’ and of the same year is the passage ‘ lathomos rocatoc ffre Maceuns,’ 
and ‘ lathomos vocatos ligiers ,’ ' or, as we should translate the words, ma.ons called free 
(stone) masons, and masons (the same term is used for both) called layers or setters.”' 

“ Cementarius,” or “ Simentarius,” before, and “ fremason” after, 1396, are found in 
the Fabric Rolls of Exeter Cathedral. In the Roll for 1426 (the 5th year of Henry VI.), 
which is composed of parchment sheets joined continuously, bout 15 feet in length, and 11 
in breadth, occurs the following entry:' — 

1 The ermentarii above mentioned had 3d, and their food per day, or without food; the sculp- 

tures had 3d. anti 4d. per day. 

' Lato roue was used in an inscription in Pads as early as 1357. 

' As fraunche pert, or free stone, appears to mean stone that cut freely, the substitution of fiber 
for fraunche (unless merely a literal translation? points to some connection between the freemason 
and the freedom of a trade. 

'Mr. W. H. Hylands, in “The Freemason’ of November 36, 1881, and the “Masonic Magazine” 
of February 1883, has printed the deed, dated 14th June, 19 Richard Q., or A.D. 1396, from the copy of 
the original document preserved in the Sloane MSS. (No. 4595, p. 56). He describes the entry in Rymer's 
" Foedera” (voL xvii.. edit. 1717), cited by Mr. Fapworth in the “ Dictionary of Architecture,” s.t\ 

“ Freemason,” as occurring ir a syllabus of manuscript Acts, not published, ,-t the end of the volume, 
after the index, p. 55. 

1 Transactions Royal Institute of British Architects, 18614)3, pp. 87-60. 

'For this reference I am indebted to Mr. Jams Jerman, of Exeter. This gentleman and the 
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A» already observed “Latbomu*” i* appended to William de Wynnefon ‘c • .1 
Winchester college ; and, somewhat Inter, .mongst the " latimi - at Durham, one saeq«cially 
called a “ ffreiiiaaon.” 

“Thereafter,” continue# Mr. IHspworth, “muon and freemamnan term, in oonrtan 
use down to the present time.* From th ese demils three fact, are obtas .-the first, that 

the earliert urn of the 1 nglfch term Freems ion w. . in 1396, without ay Utrn 

word. The :eoond is, that the word freeetone, or it equivalent LaUn term, h^ been em- 
ployed from the beginning of the previous century, 1212; andtiwthur n»i 
word be pe rmitted me, is, that the term Freemason * itself is clearly den red from a mason 
who worked freestone, in contradistinction to the mown who was employed » 

The terns architect, ingeniator, supervisor, surveyor, overseer, keeper of the works, 
keeper of the fabric, director, clerk of the works, ond devisor, ire aU of comparatively 
re cent date, at least in their general use and pplication. That th ® “ 

not yet clearly comprehended may be gathered from an amnxntg quotation in the case 
Bichard of Wolveston, cited as a “pmdeni irchitectus" in a register of the period o 
Oishop Pudse, of Durham, early in the twelfth century. In a charter relating to an ax- 
change of tad®, th.. « Richard is styled “ingemator,” nd the tmnslntor, commenting upon 
the term, write., “ Dick the Snarer, then, donbtless, a title of honor; a gm still tecl mcally 
called an engine or ingene; » though, a. Mr. Papworth observes, such a , obnquet worn, 
now, however applicable, be deemed the reverse of complimentary, if bwmw. on th 
gamekeeper of a bishop. It has been urged, however, that this surname (ingemator) was 
not uncommon in the North of England at the period, and wae applied to any person who 

maniitrted geniug in his vocation.* , .. . , 

Many interesting papers have been read before the Institute of British Architect fol- 
lowed by discussion and debate, the object of which was to cleat up -.he mystery ^tending 
the real architect, of the great median al buildings, in which, three principal theories wen 
maintained,*— one being the old popular notion that the architect, were ic monk, them- 
selves; another, that they were the master masons; and the third, that there existed, as 

Rev. H. Reynold? (the chapter Ubmrian) vainl; searched th Fabric RoU of UN tett. . of 
.. William F oundyng, free mason,” mentioned by Brittor, .n hi* “ Exeter Cathedrm 1827, p. 

i Mi Papworth! ites William Horwode, Freemason. Fotheringay, 1485 John Wode. 
cent. to build the tower of the Abbey Church of St. Edmundsbur; , “In all manner of hinc. 
thaHunge to free masomy,” 1437= John Stow 11. Uremia. Wells, 1470; William Este frem^on 
uxtord l«4 f John Hylmcr and William Vertue, freemasons, Windsor, 1807. In the sixteenth < • 
ury tee term freema , on becomes mom common. The w, rd cemrntnr and 
found in the two volumes ol Vocabularies, dating from the tenth to tin sixteenth ■ 

the late Thomas Wright, and privately printed, 1857 and 1873. Many extrw ts from is 

S^?y M. W. H. Rylands, in the “ Fr msson of September 3. 1881. Mr. Pa^ortesay^ritat 

te- ten. ‘ magister lapicid*’ and « Uteri muratores’ are nowhere to b met with m docu n.n 
latjng to En™ nd, anil thus there is no sufficient authority for that constant use of them otoervab 

in writers of former years.” 

. The derivation ot this word will again claim our attention, 
i Tr ansac tions, Royal Institute of British Architects, 186142 . 

<Sce Transactions, 185640, pp. 38-51; 186142, pp. 37-60; and 1863-31. 130-146. 
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present, it regular order of architects who worked in precisely tho same way as men in the 
pi'ofemoa do now; bnt, in spite of a great deal of argument and lemming, the “grund 
crux,” a’ Mr. Digby Wyatt obeervid at the close of one dismission, “remains nnsolved.” 
It seems to me, ho wever, that the difficulty! aconntered at this .joint of onr research arises, 
(1.) from the fact of different words tie mg need at different time * to signify the amc thing, 
a fact which is too often disregarded; (ft) from not sufficiently contrasting the modes in 
which trades and professions: were carried on at periods of time remote from onr own; and 
(3.), from too hasty a generalization npon imperfect data, without pausing to reflect that 
customs and id* as have been influenced both by nationality and locality, «nd that because 
one set or description of men were numerously employed, this by no mean: precluded the 
employment on other occasions of a very different class, and that the former— .ilthongh, 
even in this instance, often with exceptions— may have been more constantly in rennir ition 
in one time and place than in another. 

let me take England first. It is, doubtless, true that missionary priests and email 
bands of monks, on first settling on the site of the fntnre monastery, may have been forced, 
to inutruct the barborout- natives, and even to work with their own hands; and, in this 
view, it is probable that some of their number were skilled artificers, 01 had been so, before 
they took the vowc. although, in such rude bnilding* no great skill was reqnired. It may 
be true, also, that Wilfred 1 ibored with his own hands on his churches, but this proves 
very little.* Bishop Hackett— appointed to Lichfield at the Restoration — began, the morn- 
ing after his mval, to clear away the rubbish with which the fall of the great spire dnrirg 
the siege had enenmbered the nave of the c ithcdral, with his own hands and with the aid 
of his servants and cooch-horsc s; and Isaac Barrow, mastc? of Trinity, after his scheme for 
u university library at Cambridge had been rejected by the senate, went eta ight back to 
Trinv y end began to measure out the plot of gronnd on which the magnificent library now 
rtanut -one of the masterpieces of W ren — with the aid of his coachman and a ball of twine, 
Benedict Biscop brought over crmtntarii, not mowchi, from Gaul; and Offa employed also 
fc -eign workmen. On the other hand, a monk appears to have been the actual anbitect 
of ilamsey, raid a priest would seem to have had a share in the little Y orkshire church above 
mentioned. 

Omitting mere masons and artificers, whose name® are legion, we begin, shortly after 
the Conquest, with Robertas Cemcntanns, who presided over the building of St Albans, 
and ana said to have been the most skilful mason of his time; * the oft-referred-to Hugh 
deOoldcliffe — who, about 1200 a. n., so swindled the ambitious but unbusinesslike Abbot 
I’aul of St. Albans out of his money, ind was the cause of the west front s '1 lacking its 
to wen,, which the original Norman tructnre possessed — was clearly a contractor, although 
only a cetmntar'm. Mr. Fapworth calls him a designer, although without proof, as far ns 
I mm see, unless by the expression he means a designing man. He also was highly praised 
for hit talent bnt not for his integrity. A little before comes William of Sens at Canter- 
bury— who is supposed to hav e introduced into thie country the true Gothic, as well as the 
practice of vaulting in stone, — then his succ<«sor, Gnlielmu Angina, or William the 

1 De cember 3, 1861, Transactions, Royal Institute of British Architects, 1861*03, p 60. 

*8t Ihmsten is reported to have been an excellent, blacksmith; and Bede, in his “ Lives of the 
Abbots of W« Yarmouth and Jerrow,” remarks that the Abbot of Wearmouth assisted his monks in 
their agricultural labors, by guiding the plough, and by making various implements of husbandry. 

’Transactions, Royal Institute of British Architects, 1861-63. 
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mediaeval operative masonry. 

. . ilhnufl _v 0 i, mppomd to have been identic*! with one William of Coventry, and is, 
fS^T^l.breted r Maimabury, and is credited with t’ • original Norman abbey at 

,b both . St. .Jbto, under Abtod bd. nnd .. 
l „ to Liw* .1 lb .orb, b, Wfflta. nf to *d“' " 
were held, at which OoldcMe and William of Sena reape tively earned 
n competition! and committees not unknown even in those wrlv 
t the commencment of Wertimnrijr, ho noth,,* 

care, is I believe, known on the subject. About the- me time, al o, iounahed Alex- 
»„ , <i , ,,in celebrity, and here bam inclined to think that the known list 

%£ Eo£h ton.in.to nnlto - bito. tot Kitori d, Fbd «b. lto, 

iSS ndL* „f to toto .nd qto of Mbb «, 8 . ; tod. - £*"7 

of which bnt unfortunately, not the e xact worda-are given in Dod' *or,„ histor, .f 

the dral L'ne endorsem nt, however, is “ Conventi a Kicha rdi de Farkigh, Uthonu, 

, j-n-4 «< Richsnli Davy do Farleigh, cementani thus -if we follow 

£ '££££££. to to to n, to .nd d-igto,,. It -H- »“t b. 

, 1 l entrusted with thf custody of the fabric, to order and to do all necc ary wo 

to to^ ^to ^nntod, dbL, „d .ppoint .nd toi.bfnl ~ ,to pb, 

“ I Zl “ rd to himself, that he should perform useful and faithful work, nd use 
k W V mect JjJee ( g well as provident discretion with regard to the artificers nnder 

Wavte mason The above agreement with lurleigh, always apposing ,t to have 

^rt ,n Jrte original correctly, vtould seem to be rather with an x ,h,tect or enpcr.nten- 
rrprtisentea tne ongmai j thi „ rop erly done, than with a contractor. 

1 at of bm d ^‘ 8 * , ^ o ° rd . g one wh0 nn ,j er takos the cost for a consideration, although 
in oarsenae of t • •• . . t j- of 0V0n from ,. n earlier period, there 

there nothin 8 s ’ * J ‘ J f hom were actual contractors, though ap- 

^*“7 ?r ^ ^rSg ™>rk instead of working by the day, they 

**"* y "® indiscriminately, cementarii, latomi, maaonncR, and toward, the 

Td to^n^Ttor ^ , nn. tom nr dating ™ ««• 

end, treemaso . , „ we ii as their employers, seem uncommonly 

r.lUbton/uto™. of tZLbn. It tonld to toted, tot of to ton* tot b« «*» 

...O.toObnto.«to-JS«b 

to." s > 1 ’Jto tot “d —to Ot MW -tote* -to. » 

WPtmt ««?i CtoSddto, to M.J «. 1TO tod. nrt. . P m - note P «• 
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King'* College Chapel. I may remark, by tho way, that the record* of the three great 
perpendicular chapels are Tory fully preserved, and in a great part published, and afford 
very full information of the modu* operand i at that particular period. I now turn to tha 
list of ecclesiastical architects, real or supposed. 

Gundulf will occur to all. lib claim he - been strenuously .advocated and as strenuously 
denied, r.nd that by very eminent men; and I can neither weary my readers with the argu- 
ments pro. and con., nor undertake to decide ex emthedrd. Flambard, the “vizior” of 
Bufus, is an instance, umongt many, of a man obtaining credit for what he did not do, 
and failing to obtain credit for that which he did. There is not, m far as I know, the 
slightest proof of his having had .ny -kill in architecture; but he woe a Lvyer, and wrote 
the trliest book on Englwn law— still in MS. Paulinos, the sacrist, built B’rindsbury, in 
Sent, 113?, where some of tho earlio.st pointed arches in England, exactly contemporary 
with those of St Crow, Winchester, are yet to be seen. Arnold, a lay brother of Croyland, 
under Odo the prior, a.d. 1113, is -aid to have been cementari* art it artificummmHt 
magitter, >ad to have executed work there." 

Will Stowe is laid to hui,e erected a new steeple to the abbey at Evesham, 1319, where 
there war a'so a tombstone with the inscription “ Hoc anno (1319), obiit Ilenricu. Latomut, 
qui snb Johanne Vbbate de Evesham aulam abhathue uriiflcioau compoeuit ” * It is usually 
slid of the subject of thb epitaph that the fact of hb having been a monk is distinctly ex- 
pressed, .jnd according to Budge he was sacrist of the abbey.* There were also Richard de 
Gainsborough and Robert de Gloucester, both called ctmntariu*.' 

According to Dalkway, formerly a great authority, Hugh the Burgundian, Bishop of 
Lincoln, Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, and some othev ■ are clearly proved to have 
been great architects, but this statement seems destitute of any foundation in fact. 

Robert Tulley (afte rward Bishop of St. De. vid’s) built the tower of Gloucester Cathedral, 
while a monk, under Abbot Sobroke; he was also patronized by Waynflote. Over the 
dividing arch of the nave and choir is, or was, written* — 


‘ Hoc quod digestnm specularir npusque politom 
Tullii ex onere Sobroke abbat jubente.” 


The author of a paper read before the Society of British Architects, April 13th, 1864, 
after 1 a/ing that the great multitude of our churches are built by men utterly unknown, 
proceeds to give some exceptions to this general rule, one being in the ease of Vale Crucis 
Abbey, near Llangollen, “ when across the gable of the west front is inserted the fact — 
Adamue Abbas fecit hoc opus in pace quieecat, Amen.’ ” Passing from this statement, 
the value of which I do not rate very highly, we find that — 

Elisa de Di rham, or Berham, canon of ^’'sbury, directed the building operations, 
though Leland speaks of “ Robcrtus, comcntanus,” who ruled the works there for twenty- 
five years. There were also under him Henry of Cerne, mason, and Alan de Hereford, 
carpenter. 

Nicholas Cloos, Bishop of Lichfield, and on of a Dutchman, may possibly have had 


4 Chronicle of the Abbey of Croyland (the continuation by Peter of Blois). 

* Lelar Collectanea; Dallaway, Discourses on Architecture, p. 5L 

* History of Evesham- p. 28. 

4 Walpole’s Anecdote-, (Wornum), vol. f, p. 125. 

4 Delia way, Discourse s on Architecture, p. 178. 
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something to do with Ihoorigimtl dwign of Kteif. College Chapel, which i >» begun . •*** 
befomhil death in 1453, but which ce rtainly became * for non- . kbomt, *nd 
huildins than iti found* ? or original downer whoever he mu/ hare Un n-hed ever in- 
tendtvHt so he. Thia it the ntmoet extent of the mnch-talkcd-of Oem»>. influence in 
i?t'»i«n.l that 1 hare been hie to * co- 

William Bolton, pnor of St Bartholomew*, Smithfield, ia Broallj cone. l. red to pan. 
the best title to the honor of having dcagned and bnilt the chapel < « 7 ’ 

minster. 1 

I now come to the two greatest name* of all 

Wvkeham’a claim, to architectural eminence hat., been rtill «mm fiercely - looted then 
eten tboaa of Oundult One eminent anthority, who*. name out of rwpmt I wi no 
mention, i. dktinctly at variance with hinuelf, mying one thing m a ducnmion on l one of 
u. ptnrwotfh's papi n» and another in a work published at about the mine wm, re I**‘ 
EEELTTtod «... 0»»d»H. ... tltot ih. ftao ' tf F« 

E ? ZL« Wjtotom. At to* tokl. » • P0i»< «< i»F«“». ta “ "» i " 

him three eminent artificer , . . „ 

W ith regard to Alan de Walsingham, the case happily is f*» mort . xpbat, md a. the 
.. HistoriaEKenm.” goes into considerable detail, and thereby tint w a flood of ugnt upo, 
JEStoL I during the Middta Ag* .1 I*® ■«- 

d»» of» tta» sow tot premldug ttot it to »»> ««“>>, •**. “*‘J” S? 
otTled “vir vtnerabOi. etartificio.ua frater,” a phras U» really occur, in Mni i Col- 
lectanea ” • After .toting that he was fint of all ssub-prior, and the m emt, md having 
described the fall of the contra! tower, the record continues The aforesaid «cnet, Alan 
dTwnWugham, was greatly grieved and overwhelmed by this lamentable ^doverpowermg 
calamity, lo that he Srcely knew which way to turn, or what to do to re medy the clfecte 
ofsTgreat a ruin. At length, truing to the help of God, and of Mary H« most My 
.aothTInd in the meritoof the virgin Ethelreda, he aet vigoroudy to work, and, to com- 

cle red out, and the place cleaned of the great quantity of dust wluch had collected , th 
the place iu which the new campanile was to be built wm, by means of arotatocw . kdb 
divided into eight parts iu which might bo erected ei y olumns of atone «W«*mg1^ 
whole supc i Return, Id beyond which was to be 1 *. choir with He sbdk; «d the, 

parte he caused to be dug down iuto, aud well exai ^ A, nntd he a P 

^ JUwta. ft .i» — -*» to -to, 

keen firmly essumined, M to. toeu toted .bee, .to to*. —tod «« * *“ 
•nd -nd, to .t length toguu the .ight eclutou. top** * h ” f 
which was finished aB far as the upper cornice iu sir year a.d. 13, . * 

diately commenced, on the top of the aforesaid stonework, that scientific «t™cture of wood, 
belonging to the new campanile, hicb is reckoned a me of th ® h *K * “ U wlv 

derful efforts of the human mind. The cost was very groat and burdensome, especia . 

,’horesby may have tad a great deal to do with the choir Jo*, and OHver^. W of 
Bath and Wells, is said to have de sired the Abbey i hureh at Bath, To is I Jui . 
accord the credit having designed Exeter Cathedral (Discourses, etc., pp. 68, 158V 

• The excavation for thr foundations of the dome of 8t Paul’*, itself ah i 

scribed in similar, if not identical, terma. 
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tor tho great beam* of the eaid building, which were naturally obliged to be of a also, and 
which had to bo eought far and wide, and haring been at length discovered and prepared 
with the gruateet difficulty, were brought to Ely by (and and water carriage, and, having 
been shaped and oarred by ablo workmen (pr ingtniom* artifice*) were scientifically fltte<l 
together in th< work itself; and thna, by the Divine aid, wuc obtained the glorious and 
much-wished-for result The coat (cwtu»?) of the now campanile for twenty yean, under 
brother Alan de Walsingham, amounted to £2400, 6*. lid,, of whieh £200, la came from 

Waltinghum had a* coadjutor John de Wisbeaeh, and under him wax John Altgryms 
generally described aa a bricklayer, but who rau4 clearly hare been a stonemason, inaamuch 
at there it not a brick in the building, I may add that portion* of Wulringhum’s expenses 
were publiahed by Governor Pownall, but they refer only to anch thinga aa the uae of 
tdicate in tempering colore, etc., the mod important being omitted. 

The* notices are all that I have been able to gather; and I am conscious that, few aa 
they ore, they are not altogether aatiafoctory aa they ■rtund. The fabric roll* of several 
cathedral*, however, still exist in MSB, ; possibly, also, many MBS. relating to abbeys lie 
Bidden in the rereads of our gr«a. public libraries, Could there be published or investi- 
gated, and could some one be found who po*e«< wid a courage and a patience sufficient to 
enable him to go through, even with the help of the indexes, the printed chronicles and 
documents relating to our medieval England — I will not speak of the materials still existing 
in MBS., which amount to, I think, between two or three thou sand volumes, according to 
Sir Thomor Hardy’s catalogue— could, I my, such a man he found, he would, doubtless, 
clear np mnch which is obscure in the history of our Gothic architecture; till then all that 
jam be done is to collect in as short a eomp«& us porrible all known facts, and then to 
-omment upon them according to the light of reason and common sense,' 

From the above list we gather the names of seven ctmtntarii, who evidently were more 
than more workmen, or even master masons, in our sense of that term; and we have also 
the names* of thirteen clerics, including one lay brother (Arnold, of Croyland), who are 
supposed, with more or lees appearance of trnth, to have been — and some, at least, who 
certainly “sotrt — architects. We should also have seen, had the spaa permitted, that the 
ctmtntarii were of all ranks and classes, from one capable of superintending or contracting 
for such a building as 3t Albans, or even of designing it — such os William of Sens, English 
William and perhaps Farltigl it Salisbury— to the humble individual who undertook a 
tomb, a portion of a dormitory (as at Durham), or t> nil ge spire. These men, therefoie, 
were not, by any means, all the mere workers raised but little above the clast of journey- 
men that professional jealousy ould sometimes have us belie ve. Next, we have the great 
clerical trio (I omit Gundulf) Derhaan, Wykchum, Walsingham, more especially tho latter, 
since the account of his work is so clear and ample. It is quite evident fmm these three, 
backed and confirmed as they are by the positive accounts in the “ Historia Eliensia,” that 
there existed, at least here and there, ecclesiastics who were quite capable of taking the 
superintendence, perhaps even the execution, of a building into their own hands, provided 
they had competent master workmen under them. There was yet a third mode of pro- 

1 Histona Eliensis, apud Wharton, Anglia sacra, voL L, 828. 

5 Essex, Wlmrton, and Willis, all collected materials for a general history of Oothlc architecture 
No one was more competent than the “admirable Willis, but wl<at has become of those materials t 
Tt is but a few years since he died, and his mare Jt relatives tie still, I believe, in the land of tha living. 
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ooedtns — tlmi adopted at York, whpre, and most jwtwbly in rthw ertbednh, imr* *a. 
alwayMBS’.r.Uii'ied a competent ttafl of workmen, which In t me ot n «»M ** ‘* rM ‘ 
fror ,ith ■ t There wore in gt n.ral under the tourer or th. A r«t. and J .hn U Um^n . 
was the In urn under whom the tnmrepU wm erectr-d. Ample deta.1. aa to Y - A may 
be aeen n the " ! tbric Rolls," edited for thu SnrtM* Society by < .non Ra.no, to *b>< h I 
mw *, oner to- all. refer the render.* Glouowfcr aeema to hare «**n » r ^U retool of 
9 J m ’ ,r hitectural college -in which theory «y I^HJ wth , 

practice, > 1 frm which, eeoording to th beat authorities, far* tob ni% to- a. 

Zt l ii.ro p.otobly, rewther bat «rihr . M at Well- Hence we hjio turn 
Ltb . o d« procedure tdopte i by our EnglWi medieval boddere (1.) When the 
work * lo 10 l,v ■ J " ™f«n« or MW (2 * Where th. red hem. wm a dene; (X) 
Where * tone v #* , k ud of school, in which the clerica— o at leaat, tome of them togoth. , 
.,itbtt *onn. " hammered ont” the deaigaa between them 

u Wv , ,j , „i > ha-til) from » few inai .ncea, and bare thua arrive. I at 

this e.,r, 4mt. *. . u. und that by not judging of past time* by o; own, we aha 

inrive ap t w line 1 , .♦ - no reason why our ancestor. cotud di^ense with the class o. men 
whom wt* tu!l proV«ioi‘ il architect*. 

In th irst ph ,. ir' bitectnrr waa at that time a living art, and aa thi* irt found its 
principal expression and employment in th erection of chnrchea, it is not .lurprising t 
th cdesmstical prefessio. should have produced eminent mon m hat 
w ,en « remember the very varied, and even ont-of-the-way calling. i in which both pneata 
•nd monks frequently distinguished themaolvee, and that there ■ t ah, a , ; wl dea. 
infth in the popular Lief Z the * ” (for which read ‘Mte.M 

generally ”) lore the gn-at depositories of learning.* Next, a. regards the mason, the • 
Lves. It must not be turned bwau* an ordinary masb r mason or clerk of the worl^ 
at thr present day is incapable of exeenting any building of architectural 
thou^u I can point to ont eminent architect who was originals working stonemason that 
such was always the case, or, rather, that there was in th. Middle Ages an) such w.d 
impassable gulf between what are. after all, but two ends of the - .me trades as we see at 
,, n ; n t The comparative simplicity of the Middle Ages, and all analogy drawn from the. 
S3 history, for . I ueh a opposition Arehitee and maren were all integral part^ 
one body, whether corporate or not; and as a proof, tho same words etc are 

used to designate them, whatever work, he it great or small .. 

by no my .ns follows that the working mason often attained the highest rank, or that 

. The Fabric Roll* of York Minster (voL xxxv. of the publication f the Sure- Society). So 
Oilhr rt Scott says: The punt of the necessity of gangs of skilled won-mca accustomed to . *k to- 
.•tiler has not H , n mlft. i-ntly attended to. The fables of the Freemasons have produced a natural 
„ action and the degree of truth which the re is in these traditions hr-. > msequent y .-a ou r °° • 

Each^of^ottr great .Xlrals 1-d a gang of workmen attached to it in cgularpay.” Olean.ugs fr» 

the grad rail eased width of tne msles and bays and the flatten °f the c^restoty 

„ Z one in Me for himself wh contempt - a Gothic vault or .t may beaud 

“g form gave rse to the opportunity which the Glouc^ter artists * use the word for want of 

bet ^sTu.^fwe cannot Judge them by raodemrfcrtol or university standards al bough 
our best theoretical books have been written byclergymen. The great » rvroesof tho clergy 
building must not be forgotten. 
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architect often bogu from a much humbler position than that to which ha rabaequently 
attained, jet then war a much ("wrier gradating between tfe two rank*- a gradation not 
the lew My beeanae it may seldom have been climbed, like the mythical Mfon in the 
Froneh conscript's knapaack, aa compand with the strongly drawn line which separatee 
the British private from hie officer. 

The next question that arises is, How many buildings owe their origin to each of thn 
three divisions I hate above alluded to? Th cathedrals with their regular sums, though 
possibly small, set spurt for th* fabric, and the perpetual powor of drawing on the purees 
of the ambitious, the artistic, or the pious throughout the diocese and perhape beyond it, 
could always maintain a body of workmen, and in general depend upon some member of 
the capitular bndy who tree capable of directing them When this was not so, the building 
etsgnated. But with the abheys 'he case was different, their churches were almost all built at 
th- fonndation of the house*. 1 Three buildings, then. mn*t 1 »< had in the Unit instance -romo 
gu.ding mind to whom they owe their beauties. It can scarcely be thought likely that every 
foundation rhould have had its origin a member capable of such things whether he found 
himself there by ace : dont or design, and it is, therefore, mc;it probuole that the mmentari 
carried out the work in the now ruin>.<d obbevs, aided occasion illy by members of the fra- 
ternity os in th ” coso «f Arnold of Croyiana, winch, by he way, was an ancient foundation, 
and, therefore, one where brother may have be* a trained. But if this ww> tho coso with 
the rbbeys, it h.ust have held, in a far greater degree, wi 'h the paruh churches. It cannot 
be possible that the vast multitude of tutiful churcht. which dot onr budscupcs can owo 
their design to their respective porah priests, still lei that tho dignified cathedral clergy 
should nave made tours (like an ar hidiaconal visitation) to plan end superintend the 
various eJifleo that may have been in progre m of construction. Hem e, the bnlk of these 
magnificent buildings, iu many of them undoubtedly ore, may be rcfi ed to the rkill of 
the arsons alone, e.g., at Wigtoft, in Lincolnshire, 14B5-99 (a lab' e sample), twelveponee 
“ earnest money ” was given to a workman on condition that 11 he snail ike no other work 
till we (the chun h wardens) have dono, w ; thout our 1- -ive and consenta.’ ’ In this ease the 
workman would timost seem to have been a deeigi r. Hence, in England, the nnaonic 
body mar very fairly be credited wfrii a very large p rtion of medieval, not to say othor 
clmrch architecture, and mud have cry materially contributed to that in which tho clerics 
had really the chief share. 

As regards continental Europe, lc-t ns, in he first place famine the theory of Viollet 
Due,’ who consi ders C'ugny to liavo been the centre and >en controller of civilization in 
the eleventh centu/v, quoting to that end oue II gues d< Farfa, who sent one of his dis- 
ciples (John; to examine a repor. npon that f vmous Benedictine house, and whose MSS. u 
still in the Vatican.* And he mppop. further, that the dependence of tho opera- 
tives npon the monks lasted until the revolt of Vozelay, 1119, when the commune shook 
themselves free of the monks in the e rrel oe tween Huge Connt de Nevus, and the 
abbey, and, because they were wt p*» i, sidwd with the connt. Even Thierry cannot 

1 So far ui- I am aware, th< v re only .xteen whose progress, like that of the cathedrals, hat, 
been gradual, 

'Transit, t ions of Royal Institut* of B^twli Ai I tecta (1861-82). In the same p*pes Mr. Pag. worth 
r-rords an opinion " that it i» to th. .u.~ . TUit—.r, . a»a general rule, that we may turn for the actual 
ueslgner of ah the well-known root ions • the Mni.il Ages,” 

hrtionnais Rainoi te d< I Ar. , it*-. a Fiuneaiae. 4 MB. 6808. 
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oonc«I thi* I need only my that this very Wtif ul theory, which h« been reproduced 
_ , , . .. ■: , nwne hman . and ha* bnt slight foundation in tact. 

“ Them is Mother theory that Bernward, c hancellor of the Emperor Ottie ill., and [who 
*«m» to hare been a kind of astheUc Bismarck waa rh. originator of the Romaneeqne style, 

, ... ... v- telcsat d of the realm of improbabilitim. 

paring by thear theories I will, ai before, preaent to my readeru the facto connected 

•ith ton «n bnilders, as I have been able to discover them. . 

mLTat Toulon, Moclxxii., magioter Agmericm canonicus canerMnmet 0 *™ 
(canon, chandler, and architect) eeclesiee Tobtanm, and the name of Bernard de Sacco, 

t tt *-~** isfonnd on tombe,t Chrions 
f)...- 1440 Amiens, and Notre Dame The maUre de Vmnvre became architect 
+V sixteenth century. M. Vernal notices- the working drawings trace on the gr&mte 

I* l* ol L too** tad* «- % *1* «- «' *■ e- 

There is 0 curious document at Gerona concerning the rebuilding of t he 
Two Frenchmen, called operarii (obreros), Raymond de Vitone and Arnaud de Mout ndon, 
were first employed. In 1316, Henri de Narbonne was the irchitect (bnt t Street, rom 
IZl I L^doTnot gtothe exact words), and after him c«ne Jscque. de Favanus, who 
WM en Jto come toOerona from Narbonne six time, a ymr. He also refers to Mat- 

thusns maste r of the work at Santiago, 1168-1188. . 

The first Spanish architect ocordmg to Street, who ee name s premrred, ic Petrus de 
Deo b m Sptkm in San Isidore, at Leon, next come- Rr nnudo of Montforte de 
Lom 1127, and it may be worthy of remark that, s in England msomewh at later time, , 
v g , w sd for a cloak of office. In 1175, contract was enters mto with one Ray- 
Smbardo, for irks done in the cathedral of Urgel. He ■ to employ four 
Lsmbardoe/uid, if nece«ry, emnUrit or wallem. Here we find a -upenor elms, 1 c 
Jh«- better class of eementarrii had a distinct name from the IamibairA or ntk-r the 
inhabitants of North Italy, for the kingdom and separate rare of Lombards long he. 
e tinct These northern Italians, being more civilized, must bare prodne. d skilled ma , 
L mediation which! suggestive of the Magistri Comacim, or masters of Oemo *hn«. 

artLrs JZ dwelt upon by Mr. Hope. In 1203 Pedro .de Camba at 
was ailed magister et fabricator operis- #hich seems to imply a real architect 
So in France, eg git Robert de O -y, mai Are de Notre Dam ', et dr St. Nice u qm trepam 
,,,, *1^ at Roust., Wat de St. Hilaire , rementanu* and magi-, Ur opens, and 

Ah randn de Bernevel, maistre dee enures de Uassemrie au buillage de Rouen et d xtls 
f gn mcoccxl. Hia tomb in the abbey of St Ouen, shows young man m a lay habit 

^nltolyri^samc expression waa commonly used, as in the baptistry of Pisa, where we 

6nd Deoti Sah-i magister hujus opens. ...... . _ . „ , .. 

The above are taken from Street’s “Notes on Gothic Architecture m Sp un, and the 

' Transactions, Royal Institute of British Architect*. 

» Hia ->», or rather ita slab, » to be .eon in the Museum at Toulouse. 

• Trane* t, 0 n , Royal Institute of British Architects (Wyatt Papworth), J.-iuaqr WM6. 

« It w ould hr curious to know the exact style of architecture in the cathi drai of Oerona, ao » to 
__ 1 . with anv existiuK remain* at Narbonne or the vicinity. 

Jim. term way imply ether native* of Lombardy or rkilled artifleera? bee ante, p. 860. 
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oonclaaion that he cornea to is, that there no tram of what i.i usually known as free- 
masonry, but that the men whose name lire mentioned bove were like modern architects, 
except that they were occasionally employed as contractors tor the buildings, be side being 
paid by the day or year for the superintendence of the same. But this statement, with 
however great respect it may deserve to be received as emanating from so high an authority, 
leave two things nntonched: it says nothing as to how or by whom the churches were 
detig nr d, for tho evidence to be dedncible from the above is not conclusive^ and ignores the 
irresistible tendency of bodies of men, employed in similar pursuit- and with common in- 
terests, to form bodies, for mutnal protection and advantage. Street also denies the exist- 
en -e of clerical architects, uch as Oundnlf, FlamUrd, and Vi ykeham, although in a dis- 
cussion on one of Mr Rip worth’s papers, shout the same time, he rei -setts Vi ykeham’s 
claims, and even dome those of Walsingham. Out of the 127 names in his list, he can 
ilnd but three who were clerics. Fra ter Bemardus, of Tarragona, 1256; tho monk El 
Parra;, who restored the Roman sqneduct at Segovia- — wo have already aeon that for some 
unexplained reason the civil engineers of that era were usually monks or priests; and an 
abbot — though he hardly comes within the scope of the argument- -who in the eighth or 
ninth century rebuilt Leon cathedral; lint mi ly of the se can scarcely by any stretch l>e 
called architects — some were workers in iron, etc. 

Peter de Corbie, the friend of Vi ilare de Uoncort, built several churches in Picardy. 
The architect of Notre Dame de Bron was Maistro Loyg van Boghorn, and the sculptor 
Holster Conrad, but thr building esme very late, having been built by Margaret of Austria, 
Regent of the Low Countries — whence the architect— and daughter of the Emperor Max- 
imilian, &nd aunt of Charles V. 

The sketch-book of Wilars de Iloncort has been publish- ! by MU. Lassus and Willis, 
and is a most ir.tenwting record of tho architectural science of this period. M’ilara was a 
aativo of the C'ambresss, and was born in the thirteenth century. His sketch-book showis 
great power of drawing, both as re gards figure 1, animals, and .rchitecturi, though examples 
of the latter are, unfortunately, in ;• minority, and these, consist mostly of studies, especially 
from his favorite, Lann. There is scarcely anything of his own, save the very curious 
design for the cast end of a church, inscribed, “Here is a church with a square termination, 
designed for the Cistercian ritual;’ ilso another, an apse, with nine ehapels radiating from 
it, alternately squ ire and scmi-circular, which, according to the inscription, was worked 
ont by Wilars and hin friend De Corbie in a friendly discussion. But both seem to have 
been ideal, or, at least, never to have been carried out. 

Under another is inscribed, “This show s the elevations of the chapels of the chnrch of 
Uheims. Like them will be those of Cambrai, if they be built. 

Elsewhere he says, “I have been in many lands;” and to one of tlio sketches of windows 
at Rheims, he says, “I drew tills when I was under orders to go into the land of Hungary.” 

Libergier designed the very perfect church of St. Nicaise, Ulieims, wiliel) was destroyed 
at the French Revolution; but his tombstone was removed to tho cathedral, and we learn 
from it that he was a layman, and married, as was Pierre do Corbie, who is known to have 
designed or built several churches in Picardy, and may have been the architect of the apse 
at Rheims. 

Jean de 0 hollos, 1257, built the gables of the transept and somo of the ehapels of the 
choir of Notre Dame at Puris. On the basement of the southern doorway the following 
inscription i* carved in relief: — 


A'.' 
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« A1IH0 . domi»i . .ucclvil . musk . fmbuario . hwk * bbcvmdo . 

HOC . TCTt . IHCisPrOM . CHBE5TI . OKNITRICIa , HONOBB . 
w a t. T ine s t . LATHOXO . VIVISTB • JOHANNE . MAOISTBO 

Etienne Bonnenil, a Parisian, deagned and built the cathedral of Upsala, I ^eden, after 
Notre Dam, at Paris; - my one, by a comptrisot ol the drawings *n tee for inmmM. 
f„ ho a dt jgner, or rather a mere contractor, with the power of drawing, or at leaet of 

wfinir some one who could? _ , 

A brass plate in the floor of Amiens Cathedral, destroyed dra ng the French Ksvolution, 

Kave Robert de Lugarcbes, Thomas dt Cormont, and his son Regnault aa maldn d ePeeum 
Pierre dt Montereau was the builder of the Sainte Chapelle. nd Jean Tex,., of the heau- 
tiful south-we tern steeple of Chartres, beginning of the i xteenth ^ntury. The %i 
the matetere de Pteuvre ( magittri np~rum, etc.) are often represented abroad, und always 
in lay habits und mpm «nd Compaq e.g., the smlls at Poictierr and the tales in the 
faulting at Semur in Auxerrois.’ 

It is said that real architect*— in onr pre«nt sense of that term— appear Tory ea rly in 
the Italian records uid this claim will be presently consider d. In Germany, beside- the 
statement of a master mason haring been granted a house by the chapter, ad some nohees 
connected with qnaming, we find no satisfactory documentary evidence before 1459. In 

the Strassurg constitutions of that year we find:— 

“If any master accepts a work in contract, and maket a dmgnfar the earn how it shall 
be budded then he shall not cut anything short of the design, but shall e went* it acconimg 
to the plan which he has shown to the lord*, cities, or people, so th t nothing be altere. 

An American translation of this code refers to the word, italicised, in the folowmg 
tonrume:— “Some of these plans are still preserved in Germany, as, for example, the 
original plan of the cathedral of Strassburg, designed by the architect himi ' If, Erwin von 

Steinbaeb.” ’ , , . . 

The nationality of this worthy has been questioned by Derate, who ep. of the onpn 
of Freemasonry having been ascribed to the architects and workmen convoked in 1275, by 
a i m h architect, Herv6 de Pkrrefonds, “ of whom th Germans have made Erwin v a 
8teinbach;"* but this suggestion is hardly consilient with the evidence of an inecnpl 
above the grand entrance to the cathedral of Strassburg, which, after the lapse of -» mmj 
aentunea, can still be deciphered’ — 

• Viollet le Due, Dictlonnaire Rataonn6 de !’ Architecture Fran^asi** (AreMteefel 

• Cf. A miniature which app. ors in a “Life of Kin? OflV writ ten by Mat thew Pans (Cottons- 
MSS., British Museum, Nero. M.) fn this, Kin? Oita is depicted as giving instruction* to the matter 
mason, (or architect) employed in the erection or St. .Alban’s Oath, drat The master m. a, vhobj 
his attire H evidently a lay nan, has the aqua* ad compasses in Us left tend Two masons 
■eork knocking off the superfluous corner, from the stones; one is piac.ng stone in .to proper 
po-ition; another ia adjuring a perpendicular arch on its proper baste by the plumb rule; ard t*o 
are hoisting, up stones by * windlass. 

* Lacomblet Urkunden, etc., vol. ii., p. 242. 

•See ants, p. 117. note 5, and p. 121, art viii. 

•Mo tonic Eclectic, New York, 1865, vol. L. p. 51. In Sabina, the daughter o* Erem F “*“N*"* 
to think that we mut.t look for the earliest Freemaem of the gentler sex (The Early Uistoiy 
Antiquitii s of Freemu*onry, p. ei). 

• J. g. Dimity, Recherches sur le Rite ecoecdn ancien accept# (Fare i87», p. Wk 

* Violli t ie Due, Dictlonnaire Kaisonnfi de f Architecture, a V. Architect*. 
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“ AWNO . DOHIKt . MCCLXXVH. . Its , DIE - BIAT1 . 

CKBAKI . HOC . OnOKlOSW . OPTS , INCOHAVIT . 

MAGISTEB . KRTIN08 . DE . ST3STWBACH.” 

Yet the " design " named in the German ordinance may, after ull, refer to a mere 
specification. 

The only mum which can with any certainty be crihed to the architect of Cologne is 
deister Johann, which seems to indicat > plebeian origin. Still, whoever he was, he imi- 
tated both Bheims and Amiens, and far surpassed his originals, or rather he improved upon 
them; so that, after all, the old familiar legend of the dev*’ mocking the architect, while 
de igning, with unconsciously copying the above end other churches, may have, as is often 
the case, eorae onm tion in fact, The true secret of the eurppf dng beauty of Cologne, 
over and above its size and nnity, is the construction or design, the piling pyramid upon 
pyramid, so that, viewed from whate ver quarter, the whole draws the eye np to a point or 
apex. After all, it would not very much surprise me to find that the architect of Cologne, 
if his true parentage ever came to be at icertained, were not at least half a Frenchman. The 
whole design i* very different from the square-shouldered faqade of Straesbnrg, which is 
certainly true German. The ?,est front is not very unlikt ■, '.save in size, a German adapta- 
tion of Rheims (if the latter h «4 its spires)— more manrive. indeed, but not therefore less 
graceful. Milan is true Gothic engrafted on Italian Romanreque; and this, with many 
other instances in Spain, and that of Hackett at Batalh shows that the architect or de- 
signer conld have exercised but very little inflnence, beyond a general superintendence or 
giving a genera! idea, over th® local school which carried out the buildings. 

From all feat has been said above, we may feel tolerably certain that the great ecclesi- 
astical edifices abroad were, like those in England, the product partly of lay and partly of 
clerical architects; the single example of Dunes, in Belgium, which was entirely erected 
by the monks of that foundation (240 in number) in the first half of the thirteenth century , 
being obviously so great an exception , to be almost «, limit natura . Yet the laymen 
aeem to predominate; whether from the fact of the art being more exclusively in the hands 
of laymen, or beeani® it has merely Happened that more of their mimes have been pre- 
ferred,— may be doubtful. It is, indeed, contended that the tombstones almost invariablv 
show a men in a lay dress; bnt this is not conclusive, for there is nothing to prove that 
tiiese men were th actual designers, or even superintendents. The attempts made to show 
that the magistri op/rum, etc,, were a distinct class foil to meet with success, inasmuch as 
the word “magister” often occurs in England, where we Vnow that no such pre-eminence 
is implied; and in so obsenre a subject we should be especially on our guard against forced 
interpretations and fanciful distinctions. It is, however, probable thet the majority of them 
were saymen. The great cathedrals abroad, with th’ir far loftier elevation, the width 
sndboldnc sof their 'faulting— invariably of stone, the complicated nature of the apses 
with their double rows of chapel and the vast and acientihe rerie 1 of flying buttrewes ana 
conn t*-; poises which are so highly artificial , required in all probability more scientific skill 
than conld well be expected from any class of men not absolutely in the profet® on. 1 
Indeed, this may well have been the nutennsc recret, if secret there were, of the media* ai 
masons. All trade., even to the present day, have their eecrets, and the very rord 

1 Moreover, the great foreign churches were usually 1 Bed after one design, which was not the 
esse in England, except a* regards the Norman buildings which required but little constructive skill. 
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« miners ,- • so often need, indicts the jealousy with aach «attgn«d»d the .irama 
of iUtrade. This must have been still mow the case with the m sons, who r^mred gf t 
eientifioskill -snd that skill conld then only be obtained by owl teaching, w C™* ' 
and rule of thumb. In oil the name* of writer and their wor .me thmmnc ^i- 
looted by the laborious author* of the gw st " Hiatom) Iittemre de > France, am uot 
aware of any treatise on practical geometry* or mechanics, nor do I know of any etas, ecri 
♦reatif« whatever, on the subject of mathematics, haring been widely lmown f are that of 
Euclid, which will wconnt for the meeonic legend concerning hi m lie committees of 

architects in Spain, on which Street lap weight, are paralleled by those of cmnUarn 
at St Albane, Cwterbuiy, and Westminster; and the only real proof we hav ontoHtaly, 
of jything like th, modern system tathe statement of Wilara de Uonoort, attached to one 
drawing, that he fetched it before proceeding, aa he aa or tired, t Hungary, a e 
Frenchmen who were under agreement to proceed to Oerons- as gmnrtm In Ita y 
case was iomewhat different; we seem to lcnoi the names of idmo - .’ the bnddt * or de- 
signs in that country; and "Gaye’e Oarteggio di document nediti, -being icerpta 
tom the Florentine archives, and which contain most intereetmg themedi- 

wval working ctaere. in Italy, -show, pretty clearly thatthere f y^ f " 
call architects in that country, but, then, Italy was their native home. 
should be inclined to concede, generally, that out of Its! and during the Middle Ages 
the class whom we call rehiteofa did not-eare, perhaps, with very me e -xcepte m -«*! 
and that all the building - we *> mnch admire were the coml lined work of certain smeat 

monk- educated specially for the work, in conjun ction with then mnste « on - ’ 

attached to the building, as at Yoric—nd more often by the master muon r.^ne ; but that, 
when the latter wa? the case, the master mason was an independent individual, the arrange 
ment last mentioned being more common abroad than in th. British Is n 
for thin, apart from the data fnrnnhed above, I shall proceed o lay before i the -wader 
tiondtnseda form ss possible, only remarking, first, that the Middie Age w^as re- 
markable for the beauty of their sculpture as f c the ■ chaic barbanty of their peter 
and coloring, as may be cen by the sculptures at Welles, the exqn«tefn*menta preserved 
in the Chapter-Hones at Westminster, and in the engravings of M. Viollet U Due. 

Secondly, as mmewhat corroborating whit I have advanced ibove i to the batchu^ 
up” of many of onr buddings by snperintending priests tnd their nmster masons, either 
; momently or temporarily employed, I may point to the numerous perfect ed eitata 
designs still existing abroad, of which I need only mention (not to speak of the very anuent 
plan of St. Gall, first reproduced by Mabillon)* Cologne, Malinee, Ulm, Strassburg, 

■Derived by Madox (Firma Burgiiirom tee Fn ach m«Mre[ orsUtieri; the 
Mr. Biley And* in minUtarium, «a serving to” (Memonals of Loudon. P- J ni . 

ever, ot ervea. •• The preserving of their trad.- secrets was a primary on of M f 

tie ,wl» nee arose the name of mysteries and trades " (Companii .ofl London, v°L t, pp- 

• Lacomblet specifics “descriptive geometry” as one of the great secrets of ear y 

<8eC ml X w^Tta>w Ivor, two Italian sculptors in Sn gland, Ficteo C - mini laud Torel ‘ h ( ^2 
had nothing to do with our great chef^taurre at Wells, which was earlier. y ** 

for England— tin former under the name of Peter Gavel, which ir *ut «!*“ 

derivation of Garibaldi, from an Irishman, «w Garret Ealdv In. "ho settled at *• t Ware. lift 
by the name of Garry Boidy 1 Torel wu found at Rome, .dong with Odonco, by Abbot Ware, ta* 

* Acta Sonet. Old. St Eh. sod. 
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Waudru at Mon*, and Louvaine. Of the latte; there ezifts even a model, although I am 
unable to say whether it ia of an early date} and MM. Yarin and Didron found a dtst^gn for 
the w&Jt front of a cathedral, partially effaced by n list of deceased canons, at Rheims, the 
<ast entry being 1270. This design, which is somewhat poor, wonld aeem never to have 
been properly worked out, and poeeibly the designer may turn grown out of conceit with 
his sketch before it was finished In England the most careful researches have only bronght 
to light— (1.) a Norman drawing if the conventual buildings of Cante rbury, re produced by 
Willis,’ which, after all, is a drawing of what actually existed, and not a design; (2.) a 
section of the monldings of a door at Si Stephen’s, Bristol, in Will of Worcester’s “Itin- 
erary, ” which is also a drawing; (3.) an actual deign for a very rich tomb for Ilenry 
VI., gist pnbPahed in the “VetuuU Monumcnta;” and (4.) two drawings of King’s College 
chapel’— the find of which, a view showing the elevation of the cast and north sides, can 
vrurcely b* a design, inasmuch se it shows in the north-cyst corner a wretched little edifice, 
with a clock in it, which no human being wonld have thought of designing alone, still less 
of causing it to form port and parce l of a magnificent whole, The second, for a tower, 
must be a design, inasmuch as it was never executed. We may gather iso from the wills 
of Henry VI. and of Bichurd, Duke of York, that plan of the te intended colleges had 
bet a laid before them for approbation, though the drawings themselves have either been 
lost or have pe rished. It may indeed be said that the Reformation destroyed these early 
drawings; but the Reformation struggles, the French Revolntion, und the numerous warn 
to which the Continent has been a prey, mutt have beer* at least as destructive; und we 
may hence conclude that drawings lire wanting now in England because they have always 
been to. 

That then was no special class of architect is obvious from several cor siderations. In 
the first place, no such minute subdivision existed in the trades und professions of the 
Middle Ages. It is easy for architects notv to point to working men and to ay that they 
are incapable of producing any really good work; though I could instance at least one very 
eminent ohiteet who has risen from the ranks — but this is begging the question. Archi- 
tects, contractors, and stonemasons formed one corp of which t ome, probably with 
greater facilities and a better start, reached the -ammit, while the greater portion, as is 
always the case, spent their lives laboriondy toiling at the base. It is the question of the 
purchase system, and the suppewad nmrahJ’s bdton in every French soldier's knap ck, over 
again. I am not advocating ither system; I am only pointing out the difference. It k 
certainly very strange that, while the name; of benefactors, paymasters, treasurers, acriste, 
master pwjns, etc., have been preserved, those of the architects should have been every- 
where omitted. The name of the architect appears late, according to Viollet le Duo, who 
says it is not used to designate builder until the sixteenth century, before which he was. 
called tnahdre de louvre. This may be so; but “architect,’ as well ns the various words 
depending on it, are— if I may venture to differ from so high an authority— used earlier 
than is generally supposed, e.g., are arrhitectonica is nsrd to describe Wokingham's work 
at Ely in the “Hiotorin Ehenris;” * bnt this does not by any m«*na necrwrily imply that 


1 Architects i History of Canterbury Cathedral. 

’Brit. Hus., Cotton Collection, Aug. I voL i., pp. 9, S. 

* “ We account architects in everything more honourable than the manual labourers. — Xuporiipwe 
(architect ipxtrlx ww), because they underbomU the reason of what L» done, whereas the other, u> 
some inanimate things only do, not knowing what they do — the differono,* between them being only 
21 
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the matitn . U lauvr* «h a p tmmm entirely distinct, w » modem architect w ild be, 
from th. reit of tb* building fraternity. Moreover, the aitual Architect .a m*t> cun 
went *««l nun. somewhat corresponding to the medhsval designation- until > very late 
period. Sir C. Wren, u we all know, wa> surveyor-general Until Wyatville at \\ iudsor 
end Bunning in the Oity, thmr predwoseors wen alway* clerk* of tho work*, an, so to the 
tart were the architect* of the East India Company B. W. Mylne/ maater maaou, can 
be traced in Scotland from the beginning of the fifteenth century. John Afteun was 
macter maao n by royal patent, 1525, and was succeed. d by John BrownhilL So at Dundee, 
a maeter mason was appointed 1538. But the principal matte, muon war t greater man 
than the master mason, thus showing a gradation only in the hierarchy and n, a atinct 
class* he was appointed for lift- with certain fees and payments, together with lisenc 
Tha principa were especially employed about royal remdences, and were often men of 
amk John Ritchie was master mason of the new Parliament House, Edinburgh, 1633; 
hnt tar city accounts hate the payment of <1000 (Scottf) U Sir Jamo Murray, the king * 
meter of the work., for drawing up a “modell” William W Jlacc, lint master mason to 
Heriofa Hospital, was called also “Carver,” and this designation wv fluently 

used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Ommtariue doe not occur in the early 
Scotch documents. Some of the early master! were French (a* might have been < spected 
both from the poverty of the country and its connection with Franco)- -Mogine Murtvne, 
I 536 > Nich. Kay, John BortcU, 1556. The office of master mown under letter, patent 
still . stets. It will be observed that then Scotch axampte are of comparatively mod- rn 
.tew. Mr. Kerr in the some discussion* said that the working masons af Scotland at the 
preaent day have a sort of freemasonry among themselves, u'mort identic*! ai he was in- 
formed, with that of the English fratero ty. They had their signs, symbols, smd cere- 
monies, and ware, in even ense of the word, “free and accept*-! mason.” among t> m- 
selves, as working men; and the Scottish trade, union thus constituted was, in everything 
but numbers, more formidable than that o. England. 

The opinion has been already expre *ed that the mediavul builders and designert- 
whether called magittri, maestri, maietres-, whether priests or laymen; or whether com- 
bimtion of both, i.e., of the highly-cultured and more or less practical amateur r.d the 
more or lees refined end enlightened master workman, were evidently of a class very different 
from those whom we are now accustomed to style architects — autm ftmpt autres mmvrt 
-the clergy, or at least some of that body, instead of being mere dilettanti , mire earmst 
students and workers; the architects were very closely connected with, and, indeed often 
sprang from, the ranks of their workmen. It must never be forgotten that in the Middle 
Ages, md more especially in the earlier portion of them, matters were not as they are now, 
for two things are especially characteristic of social progre^s-ow th. continued subdivision 
of labor, the other the increaring power of capital, hence, while at th" ont end of tne scale; 
the operative was not *o very different from the master, ao, at the other, the t rehit < 
not so very distinct from the artificer. 

The fact mu«t not be lost sight of that the primary meaning of architect ia “mastet 
workman;” and it would appear that architects were formerly such in the original senn >f 
the word, i.e., the artificer, arranged their material according to their needs, giving the 

, 1 ,^, that i nanim ate things act by a certain habit cl Bftture in them, but the manual laboures 
habit ,• (Aristotle, Ethic*, lib. t, c. i.V 

• Transactions, Boyal Institute of British Architects, December a, 1861. * 
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forms into which they out thorn rack beauty, and addin* inch embellishments u lay in 
their power. Ilcnce architect* embodied u a rale the particular tendencies of their raco 
and if #. The Grcek architect* of the h<t period were sculptors, and their art war, more 
or less, plastic; the* of the Roman* , when they were not Ore k architect*, in the modern 
and motived wsw of the term ( rhetorician * in atone), were, I itrcmgiy import, civil *ngi- 
1 , #er*; and thoa of the Middle Ages worn probably a combination of print or monk and 
mechanic, or, to ip> >k mot accurately, a partn unhip between the two, worked for n 
common end. At the Renaissance, however, Italian or modern architecture took it* riie, 
and ‘ i Italy architect* mn to have boon, at lenit many of the greateit of their nnmber, 
painter*. Hence aro*o the school of designer*, ai oppored to that of constructor*, 
men who sketch oat * building on a drawing-board is they would the outline of a picture 
on a canvas, instead of constructing it, i.e., pntLng it toother, piece by piece, in the most 
beautiful form, as necessity required. The two methods are totally different, and the latter 
will, I venture to my, b* found my mnch simpler and easier, beside* being very mnch 
more ffoctive, than the former.' (hie of the meet eminent domical scholars in England 
oxpr wed the opinion that the only way to write Latin well was to think in Latin, which 
is, donbtlew, tine; and the reason is dear. If yon think in yorr own language the worn* 
that flow from your pen are a translation —an excellent translation, it may be— bnt a trans- 
lation for oil that, and dll tranr’itiona arc had. The medieval bnilderc, then, thought in 
(tone, and the result is obvious, inasmuch u most, if not all, modern bnildingx betray 
their origin, having been conceived on paper or a flat surface, and then translated 
into sol^d material. This doe* not neoemarily imply that skill in drawing which is sup- 
posed to be essential to the modem architect, nor does it by any means always require pro* 
femional training. Inigo Jono* was an artist and a designer of Maeqne*; I may add, en 
parent his* that hit work* betray hi* scenic taste and training, especially the kind of cloister 
under Lincoln's Inr Chapel; Wren may be best qualified a on F.R.S., though he had 
certainly travelled and studied in France; Permult, the designer of the magnificent cartern 
colonnade of thu Louvre, was a physician; Vanburjrh was ut les t as mnch a sway writer 
is an architect; and both Lord Burlington and Aldridge, dean of Christchurch, were in 
the «aat century competent to erect beautiful buildings by their o wn unaided talent*. To 
turn to the kindred profession of engineering, Rudgcrd and Winstanley, the bnilden of 
the first two Eddystones, were both silk merceru; Brindley was a blacksmith; Smeaton, a 
ratch .jod mate. .cnaticul instrument maker; Telford, a mason; and Stephenson, as we all 
know, rose from the lowest ranks. To Horne Tooke belongs the original credit of the 
great cast-iron bridge over the W tr, at Sunderland, a singl span, at great height, of 238 
feet The only one of the great early engineers I am able to cite, who was an engineer 
from his youth np, wai Rennie and he taught himself ; he certainly, as far at least as I am 
informed, coni i not draw; his son. Sir John Rennie, very little, and yet they designed the 
finest series of bridge* ever imagined or erected; end tne Victualling Yard at Plymouth, 

■Many architects are equally pattern designers— e.g., Matthew Wyatt has designed carpetr for 
an eminent firm, and one of the greatest of our modern architects, if not the greatest, used to design 
laco and embroidery patterns for the late Duchess of Sutherland end her daughters. But the grt.it 
truth should never be forgotten, tint true nrchitc iturc is decorated construction, as opposed to eon- 
ttructed decoration. This is the real secret and keys^n* of the whole matter. Medieval architect- 
ure was the drat, modem architecture the second — hence the aiiftrence, and the comparative failure 
of the latter. 
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am combined work of Sir John and hu brother, to a balldiii* which, for «m P le grander 
«d appropriated <«, leave. far behind Urn work, of aoet preferential architects. TVkir,.. 
remmfth/extremc end of the male, we find that It to by no mu m tor * tody to 
JJ ,ble to drew pattern and ooetumre, to her® exquWte tute In drere, which »hc com, 
ont by the aid ofmiUmer. end tody 1 , maid., which to «o« thing hke the ration dnp.f the 
mae^r nund — whither priem or toyman — to hto .abonlinato Very often thto waiter ilr 

wrethoronghly practical; my often, too th. bretdrrared tedtoe »u w* »th«r own ta, 
in which «m- «hej will, in all probabiL-y, direct their subordinate* influiMy better and 

W IthaToften'beeT^ lamented that the name, of w* many of thr* ^odknul builder, fcionld 
hare perUhed and, a. before remarked, it ha, >>eon re* Awl that they were content to 
merge* their ..tontity from a piou. humility wimk forbade them to , -It their own m- 
dividuulity, at 1 made them content with the furtherance of th, divine glory. But a 
mome tif/refieetteu will convince u» that, for remo reason or another, the name, of both 
architect* and engineer* are, and alwaya hare been, doomed to poputor oblmon. ITio 
vlrt *k artists are infinitely better known by their enulpture# then by th,«r tempi, hough 
th( „ idencee of the lath r are far more manifrat than mow of the form,-, ‘ nly one Roman 
architect, Vitruviiu, to really famous, and he oww hi. celebrity to the fact that, having 
patently failed in hto profembm. he cmmoled him olf, like many more of hi. brothorfc cl, 
bfiiUr t nook. Their recce*, n, the groat hitec of Italy, r, , hke tho Ort C .. in 
lulptm? known more for their painting, than their building*; and even Michael Angc o 
is more amociated with the Stotine Chapel than with 8t Peter a. ItoUadio u the y 
,mre Italian airhitect whose “name to in everybody*. mout h." So it w with Franc a. 

0 , In I ngbnd, beyond Inigo /one. and W reu, Ckuolrn rnd Barry ore the rete 

popular name- V an.mrgta to remembered more for hi. corned, -. than fc the magnifies nt 
Lace. of Blenheim am’ Caatlo Howard; while it a man can numerate any of the work, of 
ZZmv nd Gibb., of Soane, of Smirke, and of Wyatt, he pure, for more than or- 

£ST£i-** * re m, .< ®WU> «t re »' *» a -r* M ’ a 2S?Z 

country to covered, how few perpetuate their dettgnere* name., and ho* difficult it » 
re ov, r them, except by a scorch ir obreure guide booknand country hirtone*. So it « 
with engineering! The profereion has tended more than any other to make I.ngUnJ 
v hat he to; k to her constant boast; the country teems with evidence, of tteir skill and 
enorey on every iide; and, as a prof e won, it to little more than a hundred years old,)* 
hS,n»T™«lU,«»rKth.»rU».ymWI Ttogr». f b toft. - » 
of tvpical structures which will probably serve to perpetuate the names of heir rnguKV- 
white the Fidyetoue to indireolably connected with Smeaton but I should think it mo. 

;lZi , ta ™».t, v a . re * re M *.«. » p*«» - 

amt ,.urp the credit due to the namele engineer of the Trinity Hot • 

T m the new and larger edifice ha. been erected. Ix>rd MelviUe wU! probabl enjoy «he 
itottoction ot havin^reigned the Plymouth Breakwater, until ome lcarno. antiquai, 
awards, justly ua be think* the palm to Mr. Whidbey, the cridcto. engineer; while : I l am 
pretty cer tain that George Stephenson will be honor, ; with the Britannia Bridge , an 
the typical New Zea ander on hto return home, will write ft critical eway, cone . j 
proving that Telford was hto rebordinate, ar-d that, therefore, the lc «r wor , « u ^"‘ 

Ln Bridge’ i« been tamely .ttributed to bimin^d of to h, nnmte^ tt« ^ 
too, with military en nneonng. With all the great wo 
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the cuuna* of only two great men— \ anhatt. and Cohorn and of • few system-mongers — 
an known nn to profession* 4 . In truth, ordinary history troubles itse'f but little, if at 
all, with such matter*, and s content w t mentioning the names of illustrious patrons 
wh-nover it condescends oven to *0 mnch letail. After those examples, we cannot 1* snr- 
,iri«xl that the name* of th< odueval builder* should liuve been no completely forgotten 
—it would have been far more u matter of surprise if it had been otherwise. But that 
they did not purposely conceal thomseln* i* obvious from toe great number of name* 
which even the t ery Imperfect search hitherto made htu proved sufficient to reecue from 
oblivion. Still, if the* theory be true that the greater port of our own buildings were devised 
by the manor mason, in ronndtation with some clcrie.il employer, it will 1* obviously im- 
possible, especially considering the wreck of monastic document* at the Reformation, to 
rescue the designer's name in the vaat majority of instances, for the simple and manifest 
reason that no regntar design by an architect, in our wore of the word, was over made. 
But with regard! to the Continent it may be otherwise. 


At far as I «m gather, the “ upper ten. " so to speak, among the building trade* 
gathered themselves together in more render and elaborately constituted bodies about the 
close of the fourteenth awl tw ginning r,f 1 1 «■ fifteenth centuries in both Germany and England, 
and at the same time begun 1 the Utter country, to bo called Freemasons, though from what 
that name is denveu, and ho* fur tho nm name was connected with the new organization, 
we shall be in a better portion to determine when the rtatutc' relating to the building 
trades, and the circumstance** immediately ircceding what, in manomc annals, is termed the 
*' Revival ” (1717), have passed under review. Masons* work seems to have become more 
scientific, a* wo see from the tin vaulting in England; nd Fergusson asserts that the 
manipulation of stone by the German Freemasons is marvellous, and he inveighs— but 
with what truth I know not— vgainst the ill effects produced upon art by the supremacy 
of this body, lik e the injurious influence which academies have been often ussertc* 4 to have 
bad upon literature 1 Mr. Digby Wyatt has ezpre<«ed an opinion that woririrr c, *?. 1 * for- 
merly wandered about in search of work, depending upon the protection wh’i." < i,- !> (gee, 

grips, and vaaswords afforded them, and that this custom, after having , m rev. red 

again under omewnat different fom by the Freemasons in the fifteenth v.mtuty; and in 
this Ferguson sgn es with hir >.* 1 he functions of the maintrt dt Vtruvn's in the thirteenth 
century are difficult to define There is no document before the fourteenth century, and here 
“l’architecte n’est appel6 quo eomme un homme de l’art que l’on indemnise de son travail 
personnel.” Materials, labor, etc,, were found by those at whore expense the work wus 
done, i.e., he was not a centre ''tor, which, in Engknd it least, i suspect he oftcu war. 
“After the fourteenth century,” VioHet le Hue continues, “the architect lost his im- 
portance, and every kind of tradesman was called in to do his share, without one con- 
trolling bead; hence deterioration followed as a matter of course ” 

1 J. Ferguason, History of Architecture in all Countries, 1861, vol. 1., p. #4). 

* Of, The Componionagc cjwtoms iletaile' in chapter v. , ante; and Viollet le Duo— who sajs 
that uo certain account of the p« raonality of architect"! exists before the thirteenth century, and 
thinks that the 5 must have been schools, end pupils taught by t ^prenuoeship (Diet. Re «onn£, tit. 
irehiteeteX 
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The medial architecture fell from natural ohm, like the M of 
*11 thing, medhetal, end the one follow*! >u o. the other. *o more churches wjn 
hence the buildm died oat? mid with them, i gn»t extent, [*bn 
th» Mil in arch end vault building which we. perhaps the olth 

tafldar. of the Middle Agm. I think tbet e single rtone mul wu 

the long period between the Ifelonnrtior .nd Wre«; thorn of jj* " 

cluster :md I em not sure whether the beautiful fen vaulting o, )*«"*■*“? of 
Christchurch, Oxford, is not of the seme meteriel. The ceiling oi h gr et gsikry f 
fSroc’*, near Bodmin, in Cornwell, is a pUrter vault, with sbomt. pMer P~» 
in theatre. Add to thin the greet influx of foreign erchitects, m tb 
the word-end, it mey be, of foreign mesons es well, elso the possibility, ss 1 Wwre, tha 
the Reformation wes e much greeter resolution the people re ewere of-*»d ,*• 
enough, I trust, to eccount for the complete md rapid dimppea^ 
aneon rr, et lesat in England. Gothio, however, never quite died out, , there was an 
ittempt et revival, imp Jumes I. end Chark, L, es peckUy at Orford, and it*n lmgervd 
in remote country district, till the dswn of the revival under Walpole Bitty Inngl y. 
BeMm Wren's pfofwedly Gothio imitations atW< tminater Abbey 3 t Hicheel s, Comhill, 
and St DunstaK in the West, there ere trace. of Gothio mullions in the tower window, of 
- Clement Dene , It is curious that the art which fell in Englai d witl the fall of 
Roman Catholicism should have, after lingering with it here end there comm. >*nuto 
rer ive almost simateneonsly with the dawn of toleration, end here proceeded since pan 
though I em not so foolish es to suppo any reel connection. 

^^Myrlview of medherel operative masonry hm terminates. I here earned out to the 
be* of mr ability an examination of the whole subject by the building, them. Ives, ruthcr 
S by»n exclusive dependence upon books, which, a. the literature of F« . masonry may 
weM remind' us, is in every w .y unreliable. I have sought to *ow the fa^cy of the un.- 
v ,rsal masonic theory*, the errore-more learned and therefore, p rbape, le. ? bkm« w y 
though equally misleading-— of the German school; and, finally, to hat the T^em^on 
had f mnch Urge' riiare in the conr*mction of the* ouMing* than SU PP°*' a * 

.nasmuch thr >ctual d ^ enot the 5d ' firi on W!Uch 

they worked, and not the mere servants ef the ecclesi tic Some isolated nmor of 

these men, in their later development, which- from muse. w« -nnot W 
escape the great oatacly m of the Reformation, may have «rv,ved m ,h. Four OM 
Lodges, ” theparents of modern Freemwonry; and if this supposition is well founded, 
their descent from the medial builders being legitimate, their pnde m equaUy ao. 
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CHAPTER vn. 

THE STATUTES RELATING TO THE FREEMASONS. 

T HE only evidence we poeeeM o! th* ixistenca of Freemasonry in England before the 
initiation or admission of Elk* Aahmoie in 1646, lie* tattered in the "Old 
Chargee,” or " Constitution , " the record of the building trade#, and the statnte-t 
of the rs 4m. 

In preceding chapters I have examined all the manuwiripte with which Freemasons 
have any direct concern, and have jught to trace-— bn t with what success it is for others 
to determine — tht actual designers of those marveis of operative masonry that have come 
down to ns, by mean* of the mnte yet eloquent testimony of the structure ■ themselves, 
which amply attest the ingennity, if not in all caws the individuality, of the skilled work- 
men by whom they were designed. 

Since the year 1686, when Dr. Plot, in his “History of Staffordshire,” cited tht stat. 
3 Henry VI., c.i., no maronic work which h s ' appeared is without this reference. Yet 
there is scarcely an instance of the research having extended beyond this particular statnte, 
t ven to those relating to the same subject matter. The law of 1435 to one of tho long 
cents familiarly known as the Statutes of Laborer ' which, originating with tho Plan- 
tageneta, continued in opieration until the pretent century. 

The great plague of 1348, and the consequent depopulation, gave origin to the Ordi- 
nance of Laborers, A.n. 1349, afterwards by stat. 3 Rich. II., st. I., c. viii. , made an Act 
of Parliament or italutc, and described as stat. 33 Edw. III. 

In the twenty-fifth year of the king, the commons complained in parliament that tho 
shove ordinance was not observed; wherefore a statute was made ordaining further reg- 
ulations on the subject Thest two enactments will shortly be presented in detail, but 
before doing so, some oliservations upon the circumstances which induced tho course of 
legislation it is proposed to review, are requisite. 

It has teen a lertcd that the laws we are considering were passed in punidiment of tho 
contumacious masons at Windsor Castle, assembled there by Edward III. under the direc- 
tion of William of Wykeham, the comptroller of the royal works, who refused their wag's, 
and withdrew from their engagements. 1 ' The king's method of condneting the work has 
been referred to by an eminent writer, as a specimen of the condition of the people in that 

1 UUlaway, Die ;un upon Architecture, p. 436. 
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an. 1 Ins tead of engaging workmen by contract*) and wages, he MMed every cmwuy in 
England to send him a certain number of masons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he d wen 
ieryin an army.' Then,, were, howercr, many influences combining to brine’ into play 
the full machinery of the legislation it i* our purpose to e amine. Between th. Conquest 
and the reign of Edward III. there had sprung up a middle dam of men, who, although 
they did not immediately acquire the full power of selling their labor to the best bidder, 
arrerthelMs wen -romps from the imp ion* caprice I a matter. *x»d th eo ditmi isl 
aervices of person,, 1 bonds, , u ' From a dialogue, written by Thynns, lancaster herald, and 
de d icate d to J ame s I., in which the point is discuss** whet w th king san c<mfer knigh> - 
hood ou a villein, in would app x that some few of heae wndmen till continued utter 
the reign of Queen Elisabeth.* Still th process of nawumi ion had beer eery general 
from the twelfth year of Edward III,, whose long warn in I mnco «*13ged h un to confer 
freedom upon many of hw rUleins, in order to recruit hi* exhausted aiwsies rod as we have 
ueen, if bondman could «eape the pursuit c! his lord for a -ear, he became free for 
ever.* With the liberation of the bond handicraltoen from bondage proper, many or the 
companies into which they had been range! pamed gradually over into the number of fro 
craft guild The freemen of rank and large poesersions, who felt them -jives powerful 
enough to secure their own protection, found, a* the strong are ever wont to do, their in- 
eerest to be more in a system of mutual feuds, that is, of fro competition rmong them. 
,elve i, than in as ^ociation and mutual pledges. But the less powerful, the email freemen, 
ought, as the weak always do, protection for themselves in confederating into close unions 
snd forme! the guilds for that purpose.* The struggle between the rising craft-guild* of 
London and the body of the citizens has be en irefully ramted by Bnmtroio, by whom the 
triumph of the former over the latter is stated to have been tolly achieved in the reign of 
Edward III. “The privilege* which they had till then exercuKd only on raffmw*. or on 
payment of their femes (dues), were now for the first lime generally confirmed to them 
by a jbarter of Edwwd III. The authorities of the city of London, who had in former 
t . me y contended with all their might against the craft-gnilds, now approved of heir 
statute®; and in the fourteenth century a large majority of the- trades appeared , store the 
mayor and aldermen to get their ordinance enrolled. At th* same time they a 

particular livery, and were hence called Livery Companies. Edward III. him* if actually 
W m number of one of them-that of tho Linen- rmorera- rod his example found 
numerous imiteior imongst his successors and the nobility of the kingdom.” ’ 

Tho visitation of the “ Black death,” a dreadful pestilence which flirt appeared in tsia, 
and from thence rpread throughout the world, brought the opposition between the in. 
toreata of the working-cta* and the employers for tlie first time on a largo scale to a error. 
Of the three or tour millions who then formed the population of England, more than one. 


■Hum, . History of England, 18*2, voL ii., p. 472. 

* Ashmole, Histe-y of toe Garter, p. 189. Richard HI., in 1484, Issued a commission to Thom* 
r »..oiel survevor of his works, to take rod seize for use within this realm u* n any mason* brick 

rod other workmen, as should be though* necessary for th* h sty < iq*ditloo of the tang* 
works within toe Tower of London and Palace of Westminster- (Stow * London, 1780, vol. i., p. 79). 

* Eden, State of the Poor, 1797, vol. i., p. 19. 

« Dairies Barrington. Observations on the more Ancient Statutes, 1798, p. 809. 

•Ante, p. 114. * Brentano, On toe History and Development of Guilds, p. 

'Ibid., p. 58. Cf. Herbert, Componif* of London, vol. i., pp. 98. ^ 
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half were swept away. The whole organization of labor was thrown out of gear. Thera 
*** *S*'*at r; 1 and the farmers of the country, as well aa the wealthier crafts- 

■m of tb -owns. .aw themselves threatened with ruin oy what wemed to their age the 
extravsgaa* demands «f the labor class. But sterner measures were aoon found to be nec- 
muy. Not only we* the price of labor fixed tr the Parliament of 1350, lint the labor cl" 
** o™* >sore ' ^ to ***> ■°*1.’ Even before the reign of Edward I., says Sir F. Eden, 
condition of TiUeina ww, greatly meliorated. He waa indeed bound to perform certain 
•ipnlated work for his lord, generally art sowing time and surest; but at other times of 
the year he was at liberty to exercise his industry for his ora benefit As early aa the year 
1257, aervile tenant, if e uployed before midsummer, received wages; .and in Edward I. ’a 
rr'f'K h< was permitted, instead of working himself, to provide a laborer for th j lord; from 
which it ii ibviou that ne m”** have aometimea possessed the mcatss of hiring one; and 
it is to -oral tc suppose that the bharers so hired wero not pure villein* but rather tenan ts 
by villeinage, to could anist their neighbors on their ►pare days, or free laborers, who 
existed although, perhaps, not in great nnmbers— long before the parliamentary notice 
ttken of them in the Statute of laborers, passed in 1350.’” 

4 e thu wt, that already fally oecnpied with foreign conquest and Scottish incursions, 
the depopulation of the country from the ravage* of the " Black death,” cast upon Edward 
the attempted solution of any problems, at or ul and political, which it is no dis- 
paragement to that great monarch to ay that i srly faded in comprehending. 

ration of wages has been very gent-rally viewed as a device confessedly framed 
hv the nebdity, and if not intended, certainly tending to cn *np the exertions of industry.’ 
Sir Fortnnatns Dwtrris aptly remarks — “ It was easier to enac* than to enforce such laws; ” 
-in. hr stigmatises, in terms of mnch leventy, “ the machinery employed, to carry into 
effect an obnoxious, nnjnst, and impomU law.”* On the other hand, however, Breatano 
maintains . ,» tecome the fashion to represent these wage -regulations as a policy con- 

the oppre-sion of the laborer. To give such a character to tht se statutes is, 
however, in ny judgment, a complete misrepresentation of the real state of the case. 
These regulations of wage were but the e xpression of the general policy of the Middle 
Ages, which considered that the tot duty of the State was to protect the weak against the 
strong, which not only knew of right*, but also of duties of the individual toward society, 
onefemn d a usury every attempt to take unseemly advantage of the temporary 

< i of one s neighbor.”* The Coltarii, or CotereW according to Spclman, appear to 
* ve b much on the ’imp footing with villeins regardant, being employed in the trades 
- smith carpenter, and other handicraft arts necessary in the country, in which they had 
ieen int ct * it u expense of their masters, and tor whose benefit they pursued their 
icv aral oesnpatior s,* 

!• - enable to conclude that the new system of working for hire, being more- pro- 

«ias?ie to t he gnat proprie tors than the labor of slaves, had, to a great extent, supersede l 

1 J. R. Green, History of the English People, 1877 , pp 489-181. 

•Eden, 8ta.te of the Poor, voL L, pp. 12.15. 

* Cf. End. vol. i.. p 41; Ad. 1 8ralth, Wealth of Nations, vol, it, p. 27 . tod Hume, History of 
England, voL ii., p, 479 

dir Forte natun Ow irris, A Treatise on the Statute!, pp 880 , 887 . 

•Brentano, Or. the History and Development of Guilds, p. 78 . 

'Glon&ri am Archwologicum. 
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th* absolute dependant* of workmen npon th*r -mployars at abont tk » - “ * b f °‘" 

ton th* Gn*4 Plague. Yet it U doubted by Eden, whether th« owners of ti so fully 
comprehended the beneficial effect* of thi* important monition. md he consider, 1 uo 
onnatural that they ihonld haw etriren to pnr err aome ufflnity betweei the ela* c 
laborer* and the old elaa* of villeins, by linutii « their earnings, a* they 1 before con- 

trolled the»r persons. 1 * * , , , . . , 

ETaHon* of the latutes were rery numerous, a* indeed might be expected r, 
the saw* Axed by law been adhered to, tho pay of a laborer 01 srtiflow muis haw been 
the *ame from 1350 to 1370; yet, in the cour™ of that period, the price of wheat per 

quarter varied from 2a to £1, 6a id. . .. 

“ In spit of fine*, tmpriaonment, Mid tho pillory, * *ay* Mr , Green, the ingenuity 

and avarice of the laborer* contrived to eluda the prori on* of the proclamation; 
the harwd the moat exorbitant w«| a were demanded and giver s 

ri statute? from which I : hall proved to qnote appear m she trst «*K». of these 
enactment*, pnbliahed by the anthority of Parliament, of which volume L, extending to 
etat. 50, Edw. Ill,, wa* printed in 1810. 

Amongst the numerous difficulties which are encountered in a study of onr statni law, 
ite prodigious and increasing development first arrests our attention. “ There h such 
.icenmnlatkm of statutce,” complains Lord Bacon, “concerning ne matter, and they so 
sross and intricate, that the certainty is lost in the heap.” Yet when this complaint ras 
uttered the whole of the statute* of the realm occupied less than thre olumc within 
which compos* it would now be difficult to compress the enormous bulk of legislation which 
has, in the present day, collected round many special department, of our law.* Happily 
indeed, with the legislation of compivatirely recant times wo are only indirectly concerned 
bnt the more ancient statutes present some peculiar feature of their own, in which, though 
differin . widely from the pnwdai that confront us when we essay an interpretation >f their 
modern onnterparts, are found aonrcee of equal difficulty and obscurity. lange age 

in which they were enacted or proclaimed varie continually, whilst, if we turn lor s st- 
ance to the commentarie s of sages of the law, the * prove for the most part to have been 
Tritten ou imperfect data , and before any version of the statute wi published by au- 

thority. .... , , 

Many of the old statutes do not at all express by what anthonty they were enacted, so 

that it seems as if the business of making laws wx* principally loft in the ban ! of the king, 
unless in -istanecs where the lords or commons felt an intend in promoting a law, or the 
king an advantage in proenring their concurrence; and in such eases probably it was that 
their asser t ras especially expressod. 4 

The sta vtes appear to have been actually mad© by the king, with a council of judges 
and others who wen summoned to **ist him. “ The usual time for making a statute was 
after the end of every parliament and after the parliament roll was engraved, except on 

1 Eden, State of the Poor, voL L, p. 40. 

•Green, 'distory of the English People, p. 157. . 

•Knightfe y Howman, in Msaomillan’s Magazine, vol. ir., p. 80. The law reUting to th *“ k 0 
England alow * spread over several hundreds of statutes, and the men titles of the- statutes fiU 
about tuo hundv »d pages of the statute -book. The stamp Uw is in a sUll more hopeless state of en- 
tanglement, and far beyond the ordinary diligence to unravel (Ibid.). 

•Reoves, History of tho English Law(W F. Finiaeon), 1880, vol. ii, p. 338. 
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aome extraordinary occasion* The statute m, drawn out of the petition and answer, and 
pennwl in the for,, ef a law into several rihaptera, or article®, as they were ori ginall y 
termed i% statuti being thus drawn np into direre heads or-orticlea, now called chapters, 
it was shown to the kmg; andupsn h» majesty* approbation thereof, it waa enprosaad- 
m< with * preambli, to it, and u clause of ‘observnri volumes’ at the conclusion, and 
soraetinM without any pr amble at all— and then by writ* rent into every county to be 

proclaimed.” 1 It ia evident from the ‘*MlT»«rofJnaaco, ,, *tIiatlawawwre often iniida In thla 
y> * or ^ lttl0 that book complains that ordinances are oniy made bg the king and 
hi$ clerks, and by alums and others who dare not contradict the king, but study to pleaae 
him.* 

chapters were short, and the m; finer of expression very often too general and un- 
defined. Offenders were in general directed to be punished “at the king's pleasure, to 
make grievous ransom to the king, to b heavily amerced, and the like; whilst sometime, 
-w we shall presently see— the acts ore merely admonitory or prohibitory, without affixing 
any pc oltiei or prescribing any course of process for prosecuting, hearing, uud deter- 
mining the offences.* 

Down to the accession of Eduard I. the statutes are in Latin, but in the third yew of 
the king hey began to be in French also; and from this period to the beginning of the 
reign of Ilenry VII., ire sometimes in Latin and sometime* in French. From that time 
the language employed has been uniformly English. Occasionally there occurs a chapter 
in one language, in the mid of a statute 1 in -lothrr; and there ia one iumnee of an article 
or chapter partly m French and partly in Latin. Attempts have been made by many 
•.►•anted P®*® jna to explain this variety of languages in the earlier periods of onr legislation. 
Nothing, however, is known with certainty 011 this subject, and at the present day it is 
utterly impossible to account in each instance for the appearance of the statute in French 
or in latir. It has been suggested that many of the Latin statutes v ere first made in 
French, and from thenco transited into Latin;* whilst by Daines Harrington, the con- 
tinuance of our laws in French from the third year of Edward I. has been attributed to 
there being a standing committee in parliament to receive petitions from the provinces of 
France, which formerly belonged to England; and as these petitions, therefore, were in 
French, and tho answers ikewise in the same langnagc, a reason wa ifforded why all the 
parliamentary transactions should be in French by way of uniformity.* The .me com- 


at- 


1 Frcm a Treatise in the British Museum, intituled, “ Expeditions Biliarum Antiquitas, 
t, -touted to EUyng, Bsputy-Clerk ot the Parliaments, 1SJ0, and later. 

* ** Somme: Appelle Mirrori des Justices, factum per Andre am Home (of whom it is said in th. 
prepare tiiat he wrote the book before the 17 Edw II), cii. v. 

* Reeves, Hutory of the English Law (W. F. Fin'ason), 1869, vol. ii., p. 237. “ Man y inconven- 
iences happened to the subject by the acient form, in framing and publishing of the statutes— via, 
’ometimes no atatute hath been mode, though agreed on; many things have been omitted; many 
tilings have been added in the statute; a statute hath been made, to which the Commons did not 
assent, and even to which neither Lords nor Commons assented.” See 1 Hale, P. C., 894; S last 
40, 41; IS Hep., 37; and Introduction to the Statutes (1810), p. xxxv. 

* Reeves, HHory of the English Law (W. F. Finlason), 1869, vet ii., p. 228; DwarrU, A General 
Treaties o a Statutes, 1830-31, p OSS. 

' A. Luder , HWy on tlie Use of tlie French Language in our Ancient Laws and Acts of State, 
tract vl, 1810. 

* Daines Barrington, Observations on the More Ancient Statutes, 1790, p. 02. “ Tills llkswiM 
seems to be tlie reason of a law's receiving the royal assent in French ' (Ibid.). 
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mentator pare ivw a further can*? for the* statute* being in French, in tb. >-JdIecUOon 
which wJSLatthU time of .peaking that languid insomuch that 
** Mi ^JaekmM & a gmtlman if M could tptak Prtnch " * .ut the strong *t nwn® 
j ; o JZm to be in the French Ungu^e, Mr Bmington tod. in the 

t bit o/the Engluli and the inhabitant. of the French province, unde our donun.on eon- 
siderin* themrelve. in . great mewnre a. the mine > -cle In jheqpMon of thorn i • 
anthcritr, » the best general rule which can be given • 1th regard to « act of parliament » 
being in Latin or French is, that when the interests of the clergy are parte * *‘7 * ’ 

SeL nte k in Latin.’" Bnt, a. war jurtly observed by ^ 

bv ai other, thi* theory would require so many exception* as almost to- rtroy .* ™ le * 
“ , Pethapfc w «nja Mr. Bwvm, “the legislature was governed by no g moral principle in 
choSthe language* of their statutes; both the Latin and the French were the umgirng. 
of the taw, anTprobably were adopted according to the whim of the clerk or other per^n 
. ho drew np the statute.”* On the whole, we may perhap. dOf delude that, hr, > 
j m Led t time, charters, itatutee, and other public inrtrument. were town up and. - 
. smiLtely in French or Latin, and gen. rally trandated from one of 
into the othe r before the promnlgation of them, which in many instance »ppea« to have 

been made at the .me time in both language » . ,, _ w . 

It is a curious circnmstance that, though the ancient laws of «®me other Enropcan 
nations are indeed m the Litin langnage-in which there • a peculiar convenient from 

the frequent ippeals to the Pop. -there no other instance of any wnntiym Eu^e 

, rmHtir their laws to be enact, <1 in modern European languor , and that not their 
oZ 2c ancient ordinance, of Scotland are in I*tin; those of the Saxon, in he 
.-Jaxon tongue; and the ancient states of the Irish Parliament, which began ^th the 
^tl^f Kilkenny in th, re ign of Edwanl !L. are in English;’ while those of England 

^l^'betw- statntc and ordinances, which in nnsettied time* were fre 
qnently confounded, is, that the latter want the onsent ol some one or more ol ! the t * 
L 0 f . oarli anent. Thaw are the king, lords, and cowmoi WhaUvir 

statute, this h the exact dereription of an ordinance, which as ^ Coke^^re-re it, 
. want c ih the threefold consent, and is ordained by only one or two of them. According 

■ Thi. proverb mentioned by Veretegan, in hi* •• Bctitution of Decayed Intelligence in An- 
equities," 1673, p. 187. See also Hickes, Thesaurus, preface, pjrni. 
q »Daines Barrington, Observation, on the More Ancient HtataU"S PP- «*-«• « Treatise 

•Reeve, History of the English Law (W. F. Finlawn), 1869, vob p. 288. Dwams, A 

on theStatutrvp. 637. , ^ StatutPg 0 , the Rr*lm, Introduction. p. xlii 

•Barrington Observations on the More Ancient Statute*, p. 60. “The Law. of Sweden and 

,nt., Latin. The ordinance* of Spain are in Spanish. The ancient taws of SicUy are Lau 

are in X-uftn; after which follows an act or chapter in Freneh; and all other A 
In English (Introduction to the Statutes, p. xlii.). 

< X/sarrii-, A Treata* on the Statutes, p. 8. * lMt -' 
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to the num—o npt treatiso already cited, on ordinance conld not make new or permanent 
law, nor repeal any atutnte; bnt temporary provisions, consistent with the law in force, 
might be made by way of ordinance, and one ordinance could be repealed by another with* 
ont a statute.' It has been well observed, that when statute* were framed so long after 
the petition and answer, it is not to be wondered at that they did not always correspond 
with the wishes of the petitioners, but were modified according to *omo aft. r toot he of 
the king’s officers who had the care of penning statutes.' The ommona often complained 
of this. It wonld appear that the parliament, upon the petition* of the commons, ex* 
eroised two brunches of authority, by one of which it legislated or made new laws; by 
the other, it interpreted the then existing law. It i* in this way that the Mowing words 
of stab 15 , Edw. III., e. vii., are to be understood: "That the petitions showed by the 
great mon and the ~ommoni be affirmed according as they were granted by the king: that 
is to my, some by statute (tee points adurer jmr eetatut) nd the others by charter or patent, 
and delivered to the knight* of tho shires, without paying anything.”' This clearly 
indicates that there wo* another way of settling the law than by statute*, and that way must 
have been by means of the charter* and patents mentioned in the above act Laws of thus 
,ort had no other sanction than the parliament roll, where the Answer wi s written; and 
the*? were probably what were called ordinances, being of equal force and validity with 
statute*, but let* solemn and pnblic, became they were only a declaration, and not an 
alteration of the law.' Ordinances were never proclaimed by the gheriff, as in the case of 
statutes, but it was sometimes recommended by the king to tho commons— probably by a 
charter or patent— to publish them in their county.' A statute wat an ordinance, and 
something more; and therefore, though statutes may sometimes be called ordinances, yet 
no inattention to language wonld excuse the converse of the prop oeition. Though an 
ordinance could be altered by a statute, yet a statute could not be altered by an ordinance. 
After all, perhaps, the principal mark of a statute was its being entered on the statute-roll.* 
' The earliest of the printed editions or collections of the statutes k supposed to have 


! Expedition!* Billonim Antlquita*- See also Harleina MSS., No* 305, 4878, 6585. 

' Reeve*. History of the English Law (W. F. Finlason), 18tt» vol. Ii., p. 484. In very early time* 
grea* irregularities prevailed. Thu*, at Verneuil, 1176, a mix-d assembly of English and French en- 
acted laws, for both countries; some English bare ns, in all probability, bring over on service with tire 
king in Fraac* (Dwams, A Tree vise on the Statutes, p. 9). 

*15 Edw. IU. stat 8, c. vii., A.D. 1841. 

'Reeves, History of the English Law (W, F. Finlason), 1869, vol, ii., p. 486. •• Ants which re- 
ceived the royal assent, and were entered only on the parliament roll, and not on the statute roil, 
have been frequently termed ordinon.<es” (Statute* of the Realm, Introduction, p. xxxii.) 

'See Introduction to Statutes of the Realm, p. xxx'i. ; Reeves, History of the English Law (W.F. 
Finlason), 1869, voh li., p. 486; and Dwams, A Treatise on tlie Statutes, p. 14 According to Lord 
Coke, “Acts of Parliament are many times in form of charters or tetters-patent;" and m my such 
have been inserted In all editions of the statutes. This great lawyer also observes, “ There are many 
\cts of Parliament that be in tho roll » of Parliament and never yet printed" (3 Inst,, 10) The 
method In which the various laws— statutes or ordinances— ware proclaimed and notified will again 
claim our attention, in connection with some remark* by Klosa and other German writers, which 
latter, I shall show, are based upon a total misapprehension of the tenor and import of our Acts of 
Parliament. 

* Reevt Di-tory of the English Law fW. F. Finlason), 1869, vol. ii., p, 487. 

'The statements which follow in tlie text rest upon the authority of the “Introduction to the 
c Statutes of the Realm.' " 
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been pobluhed before 1481; bnt it i. belied that no eo^hto ohrenolo^I renre, oither 
to their original Wnguage, or it English, lor an, t™^.on of tb, .mow bom 1 
Kaw. ffl. to 1 Hen. VII., appeared before th, publication by Berth* let in IMS, of the 
.tetntea in English, from the time of Henry IIL to 19 Henry VII. ma vAn. 

No authored verrion of the etotntre wm pabluhed until 1810 which F .i? the i- 
JmeL . new sdition, dre* up from original record, and authentic m^npto. was 
printed by command of Georg. III. at the requert of the Home of < ^mmone 
^ In the introduction to this work it i. «.H. that prior to it. appemanoa no complete 
collection had ever b.en print, d, containing nil thematte * which rt 
by different editore, wore published a. statute. The ‘rlwtedibon. of ^tire^tuU 
/ere printed at the latter end of the fifteenth century. Tfc riatu* of unp 11 •’ 
Bdwi/dl., and Edward II., were not printed entire until the beginning ^ the *xteu.th 
rentury, and then in rarnil collection, b, themrelve. in their anginal langm^ Later 
ZSSi which combine the period previous to Edward III. with that of thir m rote 
ieqncnT king*, omit the original text of the statute,- previous to Henry VII., of which th. y 
£-2- only. E,™ th. mdn* “T"j 

and generally consulted by non-legal writore-which, in reme inrtanore, inrert the ongim 1 
Si the rtatntr. pre riom to Richard III., from the state* oil and ancrent m»nntenpte 
Lit the translation of man, rte of them; and in other inrian^ giro • GamUtioa 
without the text, and also omit many act. in the period .ub eeqnent to Henry Vii. 

In the word- of the learned editor* of “ The State* of t.h< Realm - Many wren- 
and inconsistencies occur in all the tramlations, resulting either from r P P “’ 

bom improper omi^on. or insertions; and there are m^yanticnt statute. of which no 

translation haa ever yet been printed. . 

The unthorixed vs rsion of the statntee, besides containing man, charter not prerionsly 
printed, affords, in erery instance, a faithful transcript from originals or entree thereof, 
to character, representing the manuscript with its cwntractionr or abbreviations, » fur 
indeed, a* these conld be accomplished by printing types. Th, tmn station <n “ h 
repeat side by side with the word, of the original, and allqnoi t oo from the statutes 
which appear to this chapter are made from the text of the authorized remon In some 
few instance I hare ventured to question the accuracy of the transition, but in every 

imoh case my reuonB for §o doing w© exprewod, 

The first enactment which will come nnder onr notice is the law of 1349. As a.ru* ly 
observed, a groat pnblic calamity having thinned the lower class of people, »rnni 

■ «I have put every statate in the tongue th*. it was first --itten im For those teat were Am 
writLiniatTor in frenche dare I not presume to translate into Engliehfor fearof ».«'***» 
cioi For many wordes and tenneabe then to divers statute both in atm and in .f wni *!.' 

beverv hard to teanstate aptly into English" (Epistle or Preface to W.Bastall ( oUecUon. editlMP. 

TLtaoriL Z ten vol i„ Introductions ch. i.. sec. I. P- »v. It -ill be « we pmpd. 
toai L h of these defect* in the private or unofficial editions of the statutes hat misled some of 

“ht^tions of the Statutes of Labourer.. » » , H, stet ii. Sir F. Edenre^^ 
ahsencc of dLmflexes and other marks of contraction. which occur m the ongu ^«d xpl“ 
«toat the n »o der n letter foundries not being supplied with th. necessary types to express them, 

,ire unavoidably omitted” (State of tile Poor, vol. iii., p. cxlvu ). 

The earli/t translation of the Statute- from 1 Edw. IB. to is Hen. VI. (made tppan i«^ 
time of Beary VI. or Edward IV.) it to be found in the Harleian MSS., 4W6, British Musuun. 
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laborer! took occasion to demand very oxtravngant wogt*; and rather than submit to work 
upon rowonable terms the/ became vagabonds and idle beggars. Their number, it is 
probable, br ng largely augmented by the gradual emancipation of the villeins, which hail 
been proceeding orer linco the Conqneiit; and who, before the end of Edward III.’i reign, 
were euffloietiiy powerful to protect one another, and to withhold their ancieu and oc- 
customer! services from their lord.' It was fonnd necessary to take some compulsory 
method in order to reduce the pooivr clause* to subordination; and an ordinance was then*- 
fore made by the king and council, to whom it was thonght properly to belong aa an article 
of police and internal reguli iron, especially as the parliament were prevented from sitting 
by the violence of the plague.' 

Having regard to the importance of the ordinance of 1349, and the statute of the fol- 
lowing year— comprehensively described as the “ Statutes of Laborers”— each chapter or 
section will be noticed; two only, however, chapters 5 in the earlier and 3 in the later act, 
being given in their entirety.* 

L Tiif Ordinance or Labor* ,* a.d. 1349. 

The nece *ity of the regulations embodied in this Ordinance is thus indicated in the 
preamble: — 

“ Bemtns* a gt it part of the people, and especially of workman and servants, late died 
of the pc lienee, many seeing the necessity of masters and great carcity, will not serve 
unleM they may receive excessive wages, and some rather willing to beg in idleness than by 
labor to get their living.” 

1. Every man and woman, free or bond, able in body and within the ago of threescore years, 
not living in merchandize, nor exercising any ciwft, nor ha . ing of hir awn whereof hr may live, 
shall be hound to serve for the wages accustomed to be given in the twentieth year of our 
reign, or fire or ix common y» an before. The Lords to bo preferred liefore other in their 
bondmen or land tt iants, but to retain no more then may be necessary for them; and if 
any such ma. or woman will not serve, that proved by two true men before the sheriff, 
bailiff, lord, or constable * of the town where the sami shall happen to be done, he shall be 
committed to the next gaol. 

8. If any reaper, mower, or other workman or servant, do depart from servieo without 
reasonable cause or licence before the term agreed, he shall have pain of imprisonment, 
and that none under the same pain presume to receive or to retain any such in his service. 

3. That no man pay, or promise to pay, any sei ant any more wages than was wont 

4. If the loros of the towns or manors presume to in any point to come against this 
Ordinance, then pursuit shall be made againgt them for the treble pain paid or promised 
qy them, 

'Reeves, History of the English Law (W. F. Finlasorrt, I«69, vol. ii, p. 872; Eden, State of the 
Poor, vol. L, p. 80. 

'Reeves, ibid. ; Barrington, O'jeerr&tions on the Mere Ancient Statutes, p. 804. 

* Each statute, of which a summar is given in the text, will bi distinguished by a number, to 
which subsequent reference will be made within a parenthesis. * 23 Edward HL (Latin). 

‘Viosoomiti, halhvo, Uumino, aut ( onstabulari,. ville. In earlier printed copie> ballivo is turned 
into ballipi* Domini Regie, and the tranrlation is made to read “ Sheriff, or the bailiffs of our sover- 
eign lord the king, or the 1 ins tables of the town," etc. Daine*; Bar, ington soys — “ The word doini- 
»a» I should conceive to mean lord of the manor" (Observations on the More Ancient Statutes d 
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A « Item that *adl»re, ikinn. rs, whitotawr**, cortwainer*. ttjlon. *mith», carpenter*, 

-±.22Z ST22*mm. 

ZZZ'Z' J^ «*—■**»..*.—*- ""“‘'■““j 

_i d atkth year, and other eominr Jv «• next bufor- m wior. «ld, in the 

5S- — - « -j - *" — he * 3omnuttol 

* r set ^r^tiwe. ^ ^ - - — — - 

.11 rnsmar of victual, .hall be bouad to -oil the aim for a m* *M» price. 

7 Decani that many valiant Wg«i refueo to tabor, none, upon the mi pata 

FI 11he l OTnciMion i of tJ* ordinance, atyled by Barrington "the law baptor,” b “\“ ot 
nuZrXl copy before me, dispo*. in a -omewhat nnueuri Mr of to* penri^e 
, Dret ,‘jL ,«t of ‘he law; they aie not given U the informer, « in no* 

IK? X'TSStaL uL exe< ‘ion of a ***. b «t in rid of -d 

arc from th» improper dmtribut^of the 
ne Jtt? on ao«p^baWy from tb. merit, of the law, the parliament, two year, afterward. 
ESS I Jn it into more ri orou* , « xecutioo. and likow»o added erne new ' reguki- 
£££ «ng the pice r f not only the wag, of the laborer, but almcwt ever, elm of M 

II. ThI STATtTB Of LABOREUi,' A.H. 13W. 

1. That carter*, ploughmen. ahephenU. swineherd* ioiea,* ud ril altar -ma* , *d| 
ink, Uveriee and wage* accuatomed in th» mid twentieth year, or four j in before, aui 

£j b, . .w. mi « t>, ib. to. -* «f ”” W 

>i«» »f«rdi„|! or h»,«ukta*tat»p«w tm to< hX k . 

in their fe me to the merchant towM their inrtrumenU, and them ahaU be hirea 

thnwhing of . qimrter of wheat or rywov^d^M £ 

that tlmaame servant, be .worn two time in the year before M -m 

constable* of every town.* to hold and do theee ordiuanca and that now of them go w 

of tho town, where he awelleth in the winter, to *err® the summer, if he may 

■ Sir F. Bwarria »y»;— “ TSiat beci *e it w» ft »uad that 

dahwd^theTeuoh f^^itun^rt^M°be*^»wed'bytto to go ia alleviation of the charge* 

to be levied on the township" (A Treatise on the wtatuto* P- 

. Barrington. Ofeeerv, ,ttone on the Horn ^ ** pilous ordinance 

*35 Edw. OL, stot. 3(f>encA). Th, tumble of tote w P „ wont to ^ in 

has been ineffectual, and that servant, mjuire double or trebie of that they were wo 

the said twentieth yc r. t . . _ „ to have been enmtoyed either 

. o<y" wen ,hr low, at ciaai of servant# in husbandry. They seem to have seen p 
at the dii jy cr in tending swine. 

cause Dominus in the * Ordinance (L), an . instance. According to Barring* 

translated lord, that the same dasa of persons is riludsd to to ^ ( ^ precedence. 

ton the French origina. is derived from senior, age f ^'fPJ h.^/uian rimt he shall be s 
The use of tiie word seigneur in the preseut statute imports nothing 

man of consequence. 
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mm# town; and that thoso who rofiis# to mak* inch oath, or to perform that the; be sworn 
to or hare taken upon then, ehall be pat in the etocke by the mtd lords, stewards, bailiffs, 
end constable# of town*, or *ent to the next gaol, 

3 . “ Item, that carpenters, masons, and tiler*, and ot hot workmen of heueae,' ehall 
not take by the dav for their work, bat in such manner u they were wont; that U to eay, 
a master oarptnter iii &, and another ii d. • master freestone mason (mttn matm d* fr*wk» 
fttrt ) ' iiii, and other maaona iii d., and their scrranU i d., ob,; tylora iii d., and their 
knaves p » S' i d., oh plasterers and -then w«irkcr* of mad walls, and their knave*, 
by th'» mint manner, without meat and drink, i 1 , from Easter to 8aint Michael, and from 
that time lees, according to the rate and dUrrution of the justice-, * which should be thereto 
amigned; and that they that make carriage by land or water shall take no more for raoh 
carriags to be made than thny were wont the said xx year, and iiii year* before," * 

4 . That cordwainera and shoemaker* shall not aell boots and shoes, nor none ether 
thing teaching their mystery, in an? other manner than they wire wont; that go ldsmiths, 
adlers, homo-smiths, sporriers, tanners, comers, tawero of leather, taylora, and other work- 
men, artificers and laborers, and all other servants hen not specified, shall bo sworn before 
the jostioee, to do and nse their crafts and offices in the manner they were wont to do the 
said xx year, and in the time before, without refuting the m> 1 because of this ordi nance ; 
and if any of tin snid servants, laborers, workmen, or artificer*, after such oath made, 
come against this ordinance, ho shall be punished by fine and ransom, and imprisonment, 
after the discretion of the justices. 

5 . That the said stewards, bailiffs, and constables of towns be sworn to inqairo of all 
them that tome against this ordinance, and to certify the justices of their name*, so that 
they mako fine and ransom to the Iking, and moreover be enmmandod to prison, there to 
remain till they havo fonnd sure ty to serve and do thoir work, and to sell thing, vendible 
in the manner afore: -Id. And that the same justice* have power to enquire and make duo 
punishment of the said ministers, laborers, workmen, ind other servants; and also of bot t- 
lers, hirbergera, and of those that sell victual by retail, or other thing* here not specified. 

1 “ Carpenters, maoons, teglers and autres coverours dr* mesons." 

' Matter 1 Tamm of frt * stone, Haritets MH& Printed tr.in-laUons of the Statute* (prior to !810) 
•onvert th*. phrase into Frtcmamn, which tun misled Kloras and other German writers, notably Fin- 
del, who states (Hist, of Freamu onry, p 79) that tlie word “ Freemason " occurs for the Unit time in 
the statute under review. 

' Knave srao formerly very < ommonly used to signify 0 servant, or workman’s boy. It occurs in 
this sense in the "Regiam lfajestatom,” and wee probably the usual term for an agriculture laborer 
in Shakespeare's time: 

“ A couple of Ford's knave*. his hinds." 

—Merry Hirers of Windsor, A it iii. sc. 8. 

In the constitutions ot thu guild of Peltyers. Norwich (fourteenth century), a boy Is described as a 
knaue chyld (Smith's Gilds, p (30); aid in the earliest known translation of the statute under el- 
imination, the word gareror, is rendered os boy (Ilarlian MSS., 4999). 

‘Even so late as the thirty-sixth year ot Charles Ii (1888), the magistrates of Warwickshire sot 
an assize for the masons as for other artisans. A Freeviason was to take Is. 40. a day without board, 
md «d. with. Penalty for taking above this rate, twenty-one day's imprisonment (.trchmologia, voL 
xi, p 90S). 

* Three yours later (18SS), the Legislature' protended a step further, and authorized magtitratee 
to regulate the rents of hou s in towns where the wool-staple wua held, 37 Edw. CL, stat ii, c. 
zvi, and the price of iron, 98 Edw. IIL. o. v. (1884). 
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6 That no sheriffs, constable* bsililh and gaoler* the clerks* of the justice* or of the 
sheriff* nor other ministers whatsoever, take anything for the c*use of their office of r u 
ame sWants for fees, suit of prison, nor in other manner, 

7. That the add justices make their sessions in all the counties of Engta d at the least 
four times a year-that is to say, at the feast of the Annunciation of our My, Saint tbr- 
«ret, Siant Michael, and Saint Nicholas; md also at all tunes th at shall need, wording 
to the discretion of the md justices; and if .ay ol the mid aero ute , laborer or artifice , 
do flee from one county to another, the sheriffs of the ounty * re such fugitive pe«ons 
ehall be found shaU do them to be token at the comm cidment of the justice of the counties 
from whence they shall flee; and that this ordinan© . be holden anfi rapt, ■ <* • we! in the city 
of London s in other cities and boroughs, and other places throughout the land, as well 

within franchises as without. 5 . - , Tf 

Thin statute was always helu to apply only to those who work, d w ith heir hands It 

« somewhat singular that a large number of the cases preserved m year hooks had 
reference to cfemMu. In an action against one of this class, it wa intend* that, though 
SSe d for a year to do divine service, the defendant hud departed within the year, and ,t 
waa held that the writ was not maintoinable by the statute, “for you cannot compel a chap- 
lain to sing at mass, for at one time he is disposed to ring, and mother not; herafor you 
cannot compel him by the statute.”’ In nothrn caa the defendmt p Ae&J* 
retained to collect rents, and so was not a laborer, which was neid tobeago«t pl«- 
The commission to exroute the statute of laborers was usually directed to the earn, 
persons who were in the commmion of the peace; the due ordering of such person * were 
the objects of this statute being one of the most important amcles in the police of the 

““L the 25th of Edward the Third,” says Sir F. Eden, “the laws concerning wages 
and other visionary regulations, which, however impracticable, ,ere persevenngly adhered 
to by successive legislatures, afford us the means of tracing, with chronological e actnm, 
LSI either of improvement or of deterioration in the condition < £ 
hire,* who may now be considered as the persons composing that cto by which the works 
of agriculture of handicraft trades, or of manufacture were carried on. 

III. In 1360 the Statute of Laborers received parliamentary confirmation, and its ob- 
servance was enforced under stronger penalties. Laborers were declared no longer pun- 

' This chapter of the statute appears to have been disregarded, sst s meet the the foUowing new 
taw Jl 857 :-"It is accorded that the statute of labourers be as wel holden in the city a nd auburn 
of London, ind in the Five Ports (Cgnfc pertz), and all manner other franduses as elsewhere in Eng- 

land," <81 Edw. HE, stat. L, c. vii.). .. 

• Reeves, History of the English Law (W . F. into on), 1888, voL u., p. . 

•Y^r-beek, 10 H<* VL, fol. 8, p. 80. In 1882. Ddv «m„ the^yer of theoommoas, who 
complied that priests had become veiy dear (frop hiers) sitae the 

mv r -ular man of the realm pay more than live mark- to any pn« t yearly, h, shaU pay to the king 

3 , - -* - be prid to the said priest" <88 Edw. HI.. ' 

""^Mtee^Wstory of the English Law (W. F. Fin mnj, 1888, voL ii, p. 16 

Ss. in his exhaustive revUw of the , atut of tbourer. (Die Freunaurer* m 
*hrer wahren Bedeutung) deducts the erroneous conclusion, ” to at the Freemasons an 

the otter handicraftsmen and wsge^arningdMses in England, were serfs sad bound 

to the soil.” 
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14 , k by ine «nd ransom ,’ 1 ,nd the Lords of Tuwna wee empowered “ to take and 
imprison them for fifteen days,” ' Fugitive laborers and artificers absent either from their 
work °f their Pi ** 8 of abode, were “ to be burnt in the forehead with the letter F in token 
of j'alsity, ’ * — i.e., of having broken the oath they were compelled to take under the pre- 
vious statute; and magistrates were directed, in ease they fled into towns, to deliver them 
up, under pen ay of -CIO to the king and jC 5 to the masters who should reclaim them.* 
atges wero again regulated. None whatever were to be taken on the festival days,* and 
it was declared,' ’hat as well carpenters and masons (.Vaceoni) be comprised in this 
ordinance , as all other laborers, sen anti and artificers; and that the carpenters and the 
masons take from henceforth wages by the -lay, and not by the week, nor in other manner-, 
and that the chief masters (chiefs mestree) of carpenters and motions take fourpence by the 
day, and the other threepence or twopence, according ss they be worth; and that all alli- 
une* b and eovinas of masons and carpenters, and congregations, chapters, ordinances, and 
081 s betwixt them made, or to be made, shall be from henceforth void and wholly 
annulled; * so that every mason „nd carpenter, of what condition that he be, shall be com- 
ptlle i by his master to whom he eerveth to do every work that to him pertaining to do, 
or of free stone, or of rough stone; and also every carpenter in his degree; but it shall be 
lawful to f very Lord or other, to make bargain or covenant of their work in groi with 
"“ch laborers and artificers when please them, so that they perform such works well and 
lawfully according to the bargain or covenant with them thereof made.” 

In this statute (and not before) a standing authority to hear and determine, and to take 
sureties for good behavior, was given to “the keepers of the peace;”' but it is afterward in 
the 1 tat Edw. III., .tat. I., c. xii., that they are style ^justice*. The last-mentioned statute 
eoaet that in she commissions of justices of the peace, and of laborers,’ express mention 
Aould be made that they hold their sessions four times in the year; but it was expressh 
*nd properly declared in the 34 Edward III., that besides the most worthy persons in th 
county — (dets meultz vauei)— the commission should include “ some learned in the law.” 

With the exception of Dr. George Eloss, this statute has been singularly neglected by 
masonic writers, and yet, as Mr. Papworth long since pointed out, it presents very instruc- 
tive features The “ alliances, covines, and chapters,” I shall, however, pass over for the 
time being, as they can be more conveniently discussed in connection with the subsequent 
legislation of the year 1425. 

The object of this statute seems to have been to benefit the master, rather than the 
1 84 Edw. m. ( Prtnch\ c. lx. t t 

‘Ibid., c. xi. Equivalent to £46, 1(K and £23, 5s. of our present money. To promote the exe- 
cution of these provisions, it was ordained, by stat. 85 Edw. III., c. xiv., that the fin<* and amercia- 
ment arising «rom the penalties inflicted upon “artificers, servants, and other labourite," instead 
of going into the exchequer, should be distributed among the inhabitants by the collectors. 

4 84 Edw. HL ( Prmeh ), c. x. » ibid. c. ix. 

' Et que totes alliances et Covignw des Matrons et Carpenters, et Congregncions Chapitrc or- 
dinances, et sermentz entre eux faites ou affaires, scent derore anientiz et anullez d tout.” 

’84 Edw. m , c. i. 

* It is probable, though the laws of this period are silent on the subject, that rates of wages, and 
.‘k prices of provisions, were regulated by the magistrates very much at their discretion. In the 
tenth year ol Richard L several knights were appointed to make proclamation in the county of 
Camwidge and, probably in other counties), that no graziers, or sellers of cattle or horse etc, 
should sell them at a higher price than usual (Blomefield, History of Norfolk, voL iv,, p. 785). 
•Transactions, Kcyal Institute of British Architects, 1801-62. 
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.emnt, by fixing a max, mum for vmges; »d altaongn it pointed ont a mode by which it* 
provide Jmight be avoided, by miring it lawful “ to every lord or other to make T ipm 
or covenant of their work in grow, with such laborer, and artificer, wh plmee them it 
hM been conceived that it was only option, 1 in the «M*r to tdopt this m< c of turmg, and 
that the laborer or artificer wa. obliged to work for the statute w b by the day or the 
vt*r nnleM hi. employer could penuade him to work by the piece or less. 

7 At tfaiu point, it may be conveniently observed, that in the building trade, of the Middle 
Age. there were fewer pemon who carried on the industry on their own f onnt, «d 1 a 
gwiter number of dependent workmen than in the oth. trader The ordinance, of the 
London mMon. point to relation, such a. are -till gt itly abhomd by workmen of ft. 
presant day; and naturally, thoae relation* led then to the same difft mce. oetw wort 
Ln and their employer, m they lead now/ “Thns/’ my. Bmnt.no, » &«land the 
ro, i mandate as to the workmen who had withdrawn from the woi * at the Pal** of 
We itmimster tells ns of a strike amongst the workmen in the bmlding « des; and the two 
awe enacted there in the Middle Ages againrt combination, congregations, and chapter, 
of workmen-the 34th Edward III., c. ix. (III.), and 3d Henry VI., c. l (XVI.), w.re 
directed against workmen in the buildii g t'-des only. 

IV/ Ref lations fob ths Thau* of M/ aons, 30 Edwabd III., a.d. 1356. 

•‘‘At congregation of mayor and aldermen, holden on the Monday next before the 
ourification of the Blessed Virgin Mary (2d Februar y), in the thirtieth year of the mgn 
of King Edward III., etc., there being present Simon Frauncey*, the mayor, -ota L>«kyn, 
other ddermen. the sheriffs, and John little, Symon de Benyngtone and WiBamde 
Holoecho, commoner, certain articles were ordained touching the tmde of mas.ir.8, 

^ Where** Simon Fraunceya, Mayor of the City of London, has been given to un- 
derfed that divers dissensions and disputes have been mov in the said city, between 
the nw- who are hewem, cn tlie cue hand, and the light masons and setters on the 
other: because that their trade has not been regr ’»ted in due manner by the government 
of folks of their trade in such form as other trader are; therefore the nd mayor, for roa - 
taining the peace of our Lord the King, End for allayini inch manner of dissensions and 
disputes, and for nurturing love wnong all manna of folks, in honor of the sai ci * 

fo^the profit of the common people, by a«<nt and counsel of the ddermen and <hm^ 

caused all the good folks of the said trad- to b imaonsd dove him, to have from & 
good and due information how their trade might be best ordered and ruled, for the profit 

of the common people. „ , „ 4 „„i„ 

2 “ Whereupon the gcod folks of the aid trade, chose from ,® ' a nselvc 

of the most skilful men of their trade, to inform the mayor, alder . and sheriffs, as 

. Eden, State of the Poor, vol. L, p. 87. Cf. the Statute of the London Masons, which foUow in 
tne text, sad ante pp. 131 (art. viii.), ISO (paragraphs 8-7), and 318. 

• Brentano, on the History and Development of Guilds, p. 81. 

‘ibid.; and Riley, p. 371. 

• Continued In the numeration, although not a statute ol Parhamem. Fifteenth 

• HT. Riley, Memorial, of London and London Life in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 

Centura, ISflfl, pp. 280-282 (Latin and Narnum-FYenek). , u 

i Paragtoplis not numbered in original 
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the act* and article* touching their Mid trade, — that i* to ray, Walter de Ss’Iv.m, aehard 
de Sallynge, Thomas de Bredone, John de Tyiyngtone, Thomas de Gloucstre, and Henry 
de Yeevelee, 1 on behalf of the mesons’ hewers; Richard Joye, Simon de Bartone, John de 
Esfcone, John Wylot, Thomas Hardegraj;, and Richard de Come way lie, on behalf of the light 
anaaon>i a>-d setters; the which folks were sworn before the aforesaid mayor, Idermen and 
’.heriffs; in manner as follows, — 

3 . “ In the first place, that every man of the trade may work at any work touching the 
trade, if he be perfectly skilled and knowing in the same. 

4 . Also, th ^t good folks of the said trade shall be chosen and sworn every time that 
need she 11 be, to oversee that no one of the trade takes work to complete if he does not well 
•<nd perfectly know how to perform such work, on pain of losing, to the use of the com- 
mortality, the first time that he shall, by the persons s 0 »w ora, be convicted thereof, one 
mark; and the second feme, two marks; and the third time, he shall forswear the trade 
for ever. 

5 . Also, that no one shall take work in gross,’ if he be not of ability in a proper manner 
to complete such work : *nd he who wishes to undertake auch work in gross, shall come 
to the good man of whom he has taken such work to do and complete, and rhall bring with 
him Biz or four ancient men of his trade, sworn thereunto, if they are prepared to testify 
unto the good man of whom he has taken such work to do, that he is skilful and of ability 
to perform such work and that if he shall fail to complete such work in due manner, or 
not be of ability to do the me, they themselves, whoso testify that he is skilful and of 
ability to finish the work, re bound to complete the same work well and properly at their 
ova chargee in such manner as he undertook; in case the employer who owns the work 
abali have fully paid this workmen.’ And if the employer shall then owe him anything, 
let him pay it to the persons who have bo undertaken for him to complete euch work. 

6. Also, that no one shall set an apprentice or jonraeyman to work, except in presence 
of his master, before he has been perfectly instructed in h'> calling: and he who shall do 
the contrary, and by the person so sworn be convicted thereof, let him pay, the first time 
to the use of the commonalty, half a mark, nd the second time one mark, and the third 
lime 20 shillings; and so let him pay 20 shillings every time that he shall be coniicted 
thereof. 

7 . Also, that no one of the said trade shall take an apprentice for a less time than seven 
years, according to the usage of the city; and he who shall do to the contrary thereof, 1 hall 
be pnnished in the same manner. 

8. »Lo, that the said masters so chosen, shall oversee tliat ell those who work by the 
day shall take for the ir hire according as they are skilled, and may deserve for their work 
t ad uot outrageously. 

9 . Also, if any one of the st'd trade will not be ruled or directed in due manner by the 
persons of his trade rwara thcrennto, inch ;wom persons are to make known his name 
unto the mayor; and the mayor, by assent of the aldermen and sheriffs, shall cause him to 

1 “ On the east ride of this Budge Warde haue yee the fayn? Parrish church of 8. Magnus, in the 
whiche church haue beetle buried many men of good worship, whose monuments are now for the 
most part utterly defaced. I And ilenrie Yeuele, Freemason to EM warde the thirde, Ricliarde the 
lecond, and Henry the fourth, who deceased MOO, his monuments yet remaineth ” (A Svrvay at 
london, written in the yeare 1996, by Iohn Stow, p. 167). 

* Wholesale, or by contract. • Meaning the contractor. 
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b« chratirad by impriranment and other punishment, that so other rebel, may take ex- 

auple by him, to be ruled by the good folks of their trade. . 

10 \iao that no te of the raid trade .hall take the appre ntice of wither so the 
prejudice or dumaga of nia master, nntil hie terra shall have fuUy expired, on p n of pajnng, 
to the tue of tteSmmonalty, half a mark each time that he ahaU be convicted thereof 

V Reverting to the parliamentary -iatntes, we find that the Legislature, bmra* ' 

in controlling the wag, - of indmtr next attempted, by -tatntra equally 

strict the workman in the disposition of hia slender e armngf In the year 1363 severe 
TaTwcra ZSTr the region of the diet and .pparel of servant., artificers and 
yeomen (ymen'J and it was enacted that merchant, should deal n one sort only ofmeK bin- 
3m, and that handicraftsmen shonld nee only one trade, which they were to choc before 
the next Candlemra.* “ Thitf/’ ray. Breateno, “ wa. a leg. recognition of the pnnciplt 
of the trade policy of the craftunen, namely, that proa sion ahould be ra^e to enable every 
one, with a snail capital nd his labor, to earn hi. daily bread n n rade frealy and mde- 
pendently, in opposition to the principle of the nch, freedom of trade. 

VI The Statute of Laborer, was again confirmed in 1368; • and the jealou ,y with which 
the LauTng effort. of the handicrafts to free themral re. from the Mn 

"d npon them by the legislature, was regarded, is curiously illustrated by an enact- 
ment^ rfollowing year, herein, at the rec, rat of the “ Blac, nnce,” whose rev enue 
in hi. principality of tfnion had been diminished by a lav limiting the expor tetion of wines 
inti, England to aliens it wa. decreed “that all Englishmen Irishmen^ and clshmen. 
that be not artificers, may para freely into Gascoigne, to fetch wines there. 

VII. Bichard II. wasbnt eleven year, old when he became King of Engird, on the 
death of his grandfather. The first statute of this reign recite th&i the villein. .(«%*,) 
and land-tenSt in villeinage® had assembled riotously in o »nsiderable bodies, endeavoring, 
by the advico of certain evil counsellors and abettors to withdraw their ■'«* 7° m 
llrii, not alone those which they owed to him by tenure of the it land., but also the ««rv 
of their bodies; that they chiefi, attempted to nade these services under color of certnm 
exemplifications from Domesday-Book :, with relation to the manor, and town, m which tety 
lived; md that, by false interpretation of these travseripts, they claims to be entirely 
free The statute therefore, enacts that commissions shall issue uud ,r the Greta b *1, 

•Eden. State of the Poor, voL, i., p. 87. , . , . in 

. 37 Edw. IIL, c. viii.-x. In this statute the word garnn 1 is rendered as grooms, which again 
the oldest existing Motion (Harleian, No. 49*1 gives plae, to boies. In a note upon the wo 
*• Yemen. Mr. Rilfey (Memorials of London, p. 548) observes “that it may have hen. intended « ran 
abbreviation of the words ‘yong man.’ equivalent to garcu, and valcttm, Brvnumo says, 
word is identical with the German, Ornette, Junggeeelle. ‘Jungge^Ue means ^ he ‘ or ' 
vely often used for yeomen (History and Development of Guilds, p. 82). The 20 Rich, tt, (vadMz 
appellez yornn). See also Herbert, Companies of London, vol. u., p. 852; and pout., u, pp. . • 

m «37 Edw. HL, c. v„ vi. The restriction placed or. the merchants was removed in the foHowing 
year. 

* Brentano, on the Hi story and Development of Odds, p. 80. 

> 42 Edw. ITT., c- vi. 

‘te Edw. HL, c. ii. (i?8#l. 
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npon application of any lord (mgntur), to inquire into the offences of these refractory 
villeins; and that they shall be immediately committed to prison, without bail or main- 
prize, if their lords shall so insist. With regard to the exemplifications from Domtiday, 
it is likewise declared that the offering them in evidence shall not be of any &lre.atage to 
him who shell so produce them. 1 * * Notb'ng could be more revere than this law in every 
part of it; and we find, by different records in Rymcr, that this oppression was in reality 
the occasion of the famous insurrection nnder Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, as well as the 
great opposition to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster; aided, it may well have been, by 
the poll-tax of three groats imposed in 1380 upon both sexes altovo the age of fifteen. Thin 
assessment was a heavy exaction upon the poor, many of whom were ill-nsed bondmen; 
and the harsh and brutal manner in which it was collected made it till more hateful.' 

If we follow Barrington, the minor king had been advised, bv one part of his Council, 
to increase the power of tho lower people,’ and to lessen that of the barons; in consoquonce 
of this a proclamation was issued, which among other things, directed, “qndd nulla acra 
terra; qua; in bondagio vel servagis, tonetur, altus qudm ad quatuor dnnarios liaboretur; 
et si qua ad minds an tea tenia fnisset, in poster dm non exaltaretur.” 4 John of Gaunt put 
himself at the head of the baron*.* faction, and procured a repeal of this proclamation in 
the year following. ' 

Tho tennre of villeinage, which the insurrection of 1381 operated powerfully in diminish- 
ing,* thongh extremely burdensome to the villein, was of little a dvantage to the master. 
The prodnee of a large estate was much more conveniently disposed of by the peasants 
themselves who raised it, than by the landlord or his b»’’.ff, who were formerly accustomed 
to receive it. A commutation was therefore made of rents for services, and of money — 
rents for those in kind; and as men in a subsequent ago discovered that farms were better 
cultivated where the fanner enjoyed a security in his possession, the practice of granting 
leases to the peasant began to prevail, whieh entirely broke the bonds of servitude, already 
mneh relaxed from the former practices.’ 

As half the lands in England were anciently held by the tenure of villeinage, it is not 
more remarkable as a fact, that this tenure (and status) should have entirely passed away, 

1 1 Rich. II., c, vi., 1ST? ( Frrnrh ). In 1385 a law was passed to the effect that lords should not be 
forebanvd of their villeins through the latter fleeing into cities and suing their owners, 9 Rich. II., c. ii. 

'Many of the serfs or villeins had already been mode* free by becoming copy-holders, or even by 
es- aping from thraldom, and living a yea. and a day within the walls of a town; but this only served 
to excite the envy of the rest (Chepmell, Short Course of History, p. 183). The city records, under 
date 25th April 1283, contain a claim by the Earl of Cornwall and another, upon live persons as their 
bondmen bom, of whom they were seized until one month before the day of St. Michael (29th Sep- 
tember) 1287, when they ran away. And they ask that they be not admitted to the freedom of the 
city (Riley, .Memorial* of London, p. 24). 

* In the fifteenth year of this king, the barons petitioned that no villein should send his son to 
school; to whict he king gave the proper and dignified answer: “if Toy tfarixera" (Barrington, 
Observations on he More Ancient Statutes, p. 300; Uwarrls, A Treatise' on the Statutes, p. 878). 

4 Barringtc i, Observations on the More Ancient Statutes, p. 300. 

‘Itymer, Foedera, vol. iii., pt. iii., p. 124. 

‘“The language of ’Vat Tyler’s followers bespeaks men not unacquainted with the essential 
requisites of rational liberty ” (Eden, State of the Poor, vol. i., p. 53). “ They required from the king 
a general pardon, the abolition of slavery, freedom of commerce in market-towns without toll or im- 
post, and a fixed rent on lands, instead of the services due by villenage ” (Hume, History of England, 
18S2, vol. ii., p. 9) ’Hume, Hiotnry of F.nglaml, vol. iii., p. 293. 
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% ithont In r abolished by any statute, than that ita decline should have been ao insensiUe, 
that hiitoruui!* and antiqnariee, with the ntmoet diligence, can very ^intlv trace ita ileclen* 
aion to that period when it anited the mutual convenient* of the lord and the raeael to drop 
the servile tenure.' 

These considerations an of tomo importance, a* there can bo little Jonbi that the earliest 
laws as to artificer*, laborers, and vagrants had reference to the state of villeinage or rerf- 
dom, »d the effort* of th* villeins to escape from it.* The enrliest vagr it* were villeins; 
and the villein* were constantly wandering away from their lord* in order to eacapf the 
her jdge of forced laborer, which bronght no profit to them elves, for even property, the 
result of their own tabor, could be seised by their lord: and hence it was not t< be won- 
dered at that they should in various way. try to escape ao hard a .hraldora, and that many 
of them should lapse into a state of vagrancy. Vagabondage, in hort, gre w ont of vitlwn- 
«e, ^ these law* arose out of vagabondage. The result of it was, that the lords found 
their own villeins, to whose !»bor they bad i right, constantly lost, while they were eur- 
rtiunded by numbers of vagrants, most of whom, there could be little donbt, were villeins 
of other lord? The process of seeking for and reclaiming the villeins was troublesome and 
costly ; and instead of it parliament passed there actons to laborer* and others, the effect of 
which’ was to enable the lords to pnt vagrant* to labor, as a substitute for the loss of the 

Libor of their villeins.* , 

The condition of the times, and the turn of manners which prevailed toward the dose 
of the fourteenth century, made it desirable and nece ary for grca? lord to supply the de- 
fection in their villeins and kad-tenrnts ‘ by other expedients. It accordingly had become 
the anatom to retain persons in their service to be at c 11 when their lord’ , affairs needed 
the ir support; and in order to distinguish different partisans, as well as to give a splendor 
to inch iwtinne, they need to dress them in imries, and hah of u particular make or color. 

’ Bftmnpton, Observations on the More Ancient Statutes, p 801; Dwarris, A Treatise on the 
Statutes) p 878. Se also Reeves, Histor of the English L»w (W. F. Finlason), 1866. vol. iii., pp 
684 887; Eden State of the Foot, vol. i., pp 80, 60; and Hume, History of England, vol. il, pp. 9, 
295, 

• Reeves, History of the English Law (W. F. Finlason), I860, vol. iii., p. 887. *« " " «e lr s as to 
labourers contained in them the germ of a principle which was thence transferred “ ?"* 

the principle of Axing the poor as much as possible to the on which they were b eibly 

removing them thereto if they wandered. The origin of this principle, and it in. - m the 
,'ourse of legislation down to our own time, afford a striking illustration of the cht “* ws 

^ » /bid. op 587, 588. The granting of a leaf* or a tenancy to a villein enfranchised him (I ear- 

book Hen. VTL, f. 11), and therefore if a man was alessee, on the samt principle he <;«ild not bo 
taken under the statute. The statute, it was said, was to be understood of laborers, who wen va- 
grants, and who were, therefore, to be made to work (Year-book, 10 Hen. VI., f. 8, pi. 10). And bv 
he statutes, laborers, on the other hand, departing from their labour, could be brought b; < t to it 
(47 Edw. HL, f. 14). Under these statutes, therefore, if a man was " found wandering about the 
oantrv " he could be put to work by any one (11 Hen. IV., f. 87) 

•Lit "terre tenuntz.” Instead of the precarious holding at the absolute will of ihe lord w 
originally we find in the latter end of the last reign (Edw. HL) mention of tenanU by copie of court 
roll which indicates that villeinage was, in some ptac* at least, Become if a more stable nature, 
and villein tenants were enabled to set up a species of title against their lord (Reeves, History of the 

English Law (W. F. Finlason), 1869, vol. ii., p 444). . .. ... .. 

B *1 Rich. II., c. vii. The actual words of the statute are champfrone et autre liven, literally, 

- ho ode and other livery; ” but the term hatt has crept into all translations. 
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Men openly amociated themselves, under the jutronage of lome great baron, for their 
mutual defence. They wore public badges, by which their confederacy wm distinguished, 
Ih y » pported each other in dl quarrels, iniquities, Portions, murders, robberies, and 
other crimes . 1 Besides those who were retained by great men, fraternities used to be formed 
of persons concurring in the same sentiments and views, who bound themselves to apport 
■< 5 ch other on all occasions, and denoted thtir union by similarity of dross.* Thi so con- 
federacies became a terror to the government, and were the oc ssion of tho statutes of liveries 
(» od in this and the following reigns. The first of the« i stafc 1 , Rich. II., c. vil, 
which ordains that no livery be given by uny man for maintenance of quarrels and other 
confederacies upon pain of imprisonment and grievous forfeiture to the king. Some im- 
material alt ration* were made in this statute both by Richard and hi* successors; but in 
substanc it remained as now enacted. The successive acts were very little enforced in this 
reicm, or that of Henry VI., and it wi reserved for the stricter and sterner rule of Henry 

V 11. really to pu them into execution. For this reason, und dm because the laws relating 
to liveriet *, passed in the reign of the first Tudor king (XXIII.), have been strangely mi.-- 
interpreted by our most trustworthy masonic tsachere, I shall postpone my examination of 
this genes of statutes, until the legislation of the reign of Henry VII. paa undt r review. 

VIII. In the year 1378 the commons complained that the statute of laborer! were not 
attended to, tat that persons employed in husbandry fled into citie s, utd became artificer 
manners, or clerks, to tho great detriment of agriculture 5 and in consequence of tfc ie repre- 
sentation* it was .-acted that the statutes paa ad in the preceding reign should be firmly 
kept and put in due execution.' 

IX. In 1388 these statutes were again confirmed, and it was further directed that no 
•,ervant or laborer should depart at the end of hi. arm to serve or dwell else where, or under 
pretence of going a pilgrimage,' without a letter patent specifying the cause of the departure 
und the time of his return, which might be gre nted at the discretion of a justice of the 

' Hume, History of England, vol. fit. p. 58. 

Reeve., Ilif-Soty of the English Law (W. F. Fir.tason), 1858 voL it, p. 444. During the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, the Unit's retinas was often beset and pillaged by banditti; even 
.ov a- during the time of furs, were assaulted and ransacked; and men of rank carried off and eon- 
med m the castle of some lawless c hieftain, till their ransom was paid (M. Paris, p. 235; Knighton 
lAngiicanai Historia- Scriptores Decern), p. 2165). 

* n ~ Btat *•• °- viii In 1883, justices, sheriffs, mayors, etc., wen enjoined to take secu- 
rity of vagrants for their good behavior (7 Rich. IL, c. v.). 

4 12 Rich. H., c. iii. 

Mr. Ludlow considers that " tramp-money,” reiiei to members going in search of work, is 
the modern representative of the relief to pilgrim-artificers (Fortnightly Review, N. S., vol. vi., p. 
i99) Fr m the law of 1350 (IL), it appears that ” artificers” were even at that date expected to 
fieo from 0B * county ti another to est ape its provisions ” A pilgrimage to a shrine,'’ Mr. Lud- 

rvues, would e vidently be the safest color for such a migration; ” but Brentano is of opinion 
that the *5Edw. HL, c. vii., referred to amntry not tovv artificers, and observes, that as theexer- 
C1B0 ot a cmft in towc ’ depended upon apprenticeship and citizenship, a fleeing craftsmen would not 
therefore have been allowed to carry on his craft (Brentano, On the History and Development of 
-aid*, p. xii. Cf. 12 Rich. IL, c. vii.; and Smith’s Gilds pp. 157, 177, 180). The Coventry Gild 
“ kept a lodging-house with thirteen beds, to lodge poor folks coming through the land on 11 iigrim. 
age, or any other work ot charity ” (Ibid., p. 231). 
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W d th»t “ M well nrtific wr« and people of mytorf (p nt, M-emmU*nd 

S5X, which be of no grroi *«*r- <««», «* of which mftor »■* 

no gtv , need in h*rveot time dull he compelled to » b»mrt to cat, gather, 

w^Tnerrant.in bu.b.ndty wen fixed by thomme 
the hireTof Zrrm nU and laborer, had not been put »» ****** befor thk tim And 
it wae decreed tUt “ no .errant of artificer aor victualler with- a ity .hall take more ti h m 
tho eerranta and laborer. abore named after their eetatr . ”* Penaltie. w ere imposed on those 
p Tia( or taldnf higher wage.; and for a third offence, treble the value of the 
or taken, or forty dap' Imprisonment 1 Perion. having s-irvol in hu.handry until the age 
of twelve year, were declared incapable, of “ being put to any my.tery or handicraft, and 
all covenant?, of apprenticeship to the contrary were declared void. 

rT-ent &L.' it ~ ordained that no arrant, laborer nor artificer ■ -*« 
car,, a word, buckler, or dagger, except in time of war or when travelling with the, 
m^terai but they might have bows and arrow., and uu them on Sundays and holiday. 

muid to L uo off playing at tenni. >r football ^ to rofrain from jw^s 
dice rkittlevlnd other wch importune game,. This is notable for being the 
t h a t prohibited any sort of gume* and diversions.* 

X In the following year at the request of the Common's that tl Statute >f IarboreiM 
should be enforced, it was enae^d, that " for* -much a* * «** ™notput the pn^of corn 
and other victuals in i ertain,” the justice should, at Easte. and Michaelma., make prock- 
mation according to the dearth of vi tuftl., how much ever mwon, carpenter, >der, »nd 
other craftsmen workmen, and other laborers should take by th, Jay with meat and drink, 
or without meat and drink, between the two season., aid " that evety man obey to such 
proclamations from time to time as a thing done by statute.” * Shoemaker, and cordwamers 
were prohibited from being tanner., and vie vend;" and artificers and other, were restrained 

X’lS writ. ,«t * 1. the M » l T : *» 

mak. proclamation for the sending up of the return from gu'Ws and ^tacall^Mhc 
Farliament of Cambridge. The master- and warden. ga an 
required to furnish full information “ ^ to the manner ,*nd form of the oaths, gathenn 

- Men of Craft (Harleian MSa, 4999). * Ha '" or 

• Fror this expression Sir F Eden concludes that the ? es of those affected by the Statutes 
Laborers “ had not bean regulated at any earlier period ” (Eden, State of tl le Poor, voL ., p. )• 

Hi, :h. IL. c. iv. The penalties tor exe *sivc wage, restricted to the taker, only, by 4 Hen. 

^ha^^JXo^the statute of this year has the following: “It is ordained and 
ordinances aforesaid of servant* and labourer- beggars and vagabonds, shall be execut^ ■ 
cities and boroughs as in other towns and places within the realm, an e . ..j 

b. iliffs nd the keepers of gaols” are charged to receive offender, and to tap * pnsor. 

Ri< U ^u?<Tvi LI> C^med, and a penalty of six Jays imprisonment added (11 Hen. IV., c. iv.k 

•Reeves, History of the English Law (W. F. Finlason), 1899, vol. il, p. 455. 

^cfa^tatT.t’x^o«.91 Rich, n., 0. xvi. : repealed as to shoemaker,* 4 Hen. 
VL, c. xxxv.; and again cuaete l, 3 Hen. VI., c. viL 

» 13 Rich. IL, stat L, c. xiiL 
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fcuti, Mil gonarui meeting *, 1 of the br» theron and luti m; " alio, m to tb*ir liberties, 
privilege*, »tatute*, ordinances, umigcs, und customs; and to lay before the king and hi* 
council their charters and letter* potent, where such existed.’ 

Tho masters, wardens, and overlooker* of tho mysteries and craft*, who hold any charter! 
or letters patent,’ wore in like manner required to exhibit them. 


XI. In the fourth year of Ilcnry IV’.,* n act wns 'sawed prohibiting carpenters, masons 
{ctmenters), tilers, and other laborer* from being hired by tho week, and forbidding them 
to receive any wage on host 'day*, or more than half u day's wngt» when they only Worked 
on tbs evo of a festu tl “ till the hour of None ” ( nl htvre de Nuiw.‘) 

It is probable that in biking nerviio by the week, and receiving wages ut the rate of 
•even duya* work, although, from tuo intervention of tho Sabbath, und tho frequency of 
testivuls, they only worked four or five days in the week, the provision of former statutes 
had been effectually frustrated by the laborers. 


XII. Henry IV’., in tho seventh year of his reign 1405-6,' confirmed the Statutes of 
Laborers, and tho law of 1388,' which he made more stringent, by ordering tluit no one 
should put hi* child to serve as apprentice to .ny craft or other labor within a city or 
borough, unless he po<*e«ed an annual inromo of 20 s. from lund or rent. 

Laborer- and artificers were to bo iwoin in their respective loots, ' once in each year, “to 
*erve und take for their service sifter the form of the statutes," and any refusing w to do 


1 The distinction between the 1 gathering* * (co ngregatun ce) and ' general meetings' (anscmblias) 
to seen at a glance in moat of tho ordinance*. The gild brethren wore hound to gather together, ot 
unfixed times on the -summon., of the dean, 'or special purposes but, besides these gatherings upon 
special -summons, general meeting* of the guild* were held on find day- in every year, for electior 
of officers, holding their feasts,” etc. (Toulnun Smith, English Gild;, p. 12»). 

’ The words ** si qui habent ” (in original) are conclusive, os Mr. Smith observ -s, upon the point, 
“ that no licence nor charter of the crown was necessary to the to-ginning of any t ‘he social giids. 
Any guild might, or it might not, have such charters” (Smith, English Gilds, p. 128). 

these words show that in the case of the guilds of crafts, a* has been seen to be bo in that of 
the social gilds, no licence nor charter of the crown was necessary to their foundation” p. 

im 

*4 lien. TV., c. xiv. (1403). 

- Ex. ept by Klocs, invariably translated noon. The expression throws light up. .1 ome obseoc * 
lie* in the 'Old Charges.” Xonjinch, 3, 12, and 27 (tiic tigu-sa refer to the num' -rs by which the 
various “ constitutions ” are distinguimed in Chapter n.); None synches, 13 anu 22; Noontyd,*., !8; 
Novices, 84; Ycmsyon, ,28; and Xuncion, 20, — are evidi r.ly all variations of Nunchion, “a piece of 
victuals eaten between meal- ” (Johnson). 


11 Laying by ‘heir sword, and trunchions, 

They took their breakfasts or their nunchions." 

—Hudihrat. 


Mr. Riley says; “Donations for drink to workmen are called, in 1330, * mmcchenche,' probably • noon’s 
quench,’ whence the later * numheon’ or luncheon” (Memorials ot London, p. 265). The rate of pay 
-3s. 6. fo then double wages" {ante, p. 101) — which is frequently named— 12, 13, 20. and 25— may 
also be explii able, on the supposition that the ex ’.ra or additional sunt was given in lieu of a pay- 
ment in kind— »'.e., none-mete (XXTV.). 

i ileu. IV., c. xvii. The city of London exempted from tho restriction on apprenticeship by 8 
Ben. VI., c. xi. (1129). 

’ 18 Rk*- IL, c. iii. < See Smith’* Gild*, pp. 411, 1)9. 
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w«ro to be put in (be dock*. To facilitate thk it wm protidod that wry town or wignory 
oot having «todU toould be fined * hundred dulling* 

XIII Two (Ututce, enacted in the reign of Horry V., demin-i our notke. The > a* «t 
1414 .xtonded he a utority of jnrtice. of the peace, by empowering them to mnd the ir 
^toUto^itiva kM ininy oonnty All the Status of Uborer. were to^be ex- 
emptMted under the Greet Seel, an exemplification we. to he -ent to every ^tx S to mak 
Jdamation in lull oonnty, end deliver it to the juMof the peace »® d of the quor> m 
ETSn with them for the better execution thereof The* ju tic ee w« , to held then 
•eenone four timer a year, and were anthorixed to examine laborer., servant., and artificer., 
with their marten, npon their oath*. 

XIV. In 1414 ,* m» aetwaep-med limiting the penaltiee of the 12w ® ih. A.,c 
nc^yt waeee to the taken only, it being mmewhat hnmoroMly reeitea ‘ that the givrr* 
when theyb«rre been worn before the justices of the pence, will in no wise present each 
t-xceene to i «hew tneir own puniphmenta, 

XV. Mutter* howtvor, were replaced on the old footing in 1423,* and the just - on ®* 
more empowered to proceed against the marten a. well a. the 

authorised “ to call before them by attachment maione, carpenten tiler , thatchen,danben . 

and to examine them;' a-danyof them found to hare token 
trary to the law. act ordinance were “ to have imprison** nt of a month. The me 
ithoritiee nad power to cull before them in a rtmikr numner teden, 
bocher* inhere, hortilon, and “all other artificers anc victualler., snd to > 
under jtMltiee, “to .ell and take after the discretion, of the justice* h» wdina™* 

» xtended to citiee and borough-, as well a. conntiee, and was to endure until the parliame nt 

neX The pwwdi«g chapter or article, which is of considerable importance in our mqniry, 
wa „ t « printed from the Statute Koll in Hawkins’ edition, 1734-5, nd no trandataon 
haxing appeared until 1816,* it has not been noticed by the nnmerou. commentator, upon 

Z^foihe reign of Henry VI.,” says Mr Reaves, “a. in the time of hi. 
two pi edecereore, was rather employed in furthering an, improving toe f*** *“ 
statute made in the preceding period, than in introdu, »g any novel s Althc gn lega 
write are dl of the same opinion a Mr. Reeves, and indeed only note* the statute of 
1425 from the fact of its having added to the list of offence punishable aa Mony; at the 
hand, of muonic historian* it has experienced very different treatment, and the specula- 
dons to which it has given rise will next claim our attention. 

... V., rtat i„ c. iv. The preamble recite* “ becauw servant, aad labourer to flee from 

count, m county.” „ xvii i. 

•6 Henry V., c, iv. 

‘Statut e of the Realm, vol. it, p- 225. .. 

Historvof the Eugliiih Law (W. F. Finlason) 18#9, vol. u., p. oas. 
.S^^WUseonU^ Statute., p.894. Dame Barrington, a -contributor to voh ix- U* 
Archeslogia (1788), th be/ore i after ^ e*ay of Governor Powuall, 

does not even condescend to notice Chapter L (referring to *®h^) rs o the Mth 

Observations on lift Statutes” contain a disquisition upon the 8 Hen 
edition rt7M) he add. ,ome reflections, which occurred te him •• ««es the former edttu ra. 
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Bufoni, however, wc pranM to examine thr glosses of the innumerable commentator* 
who hart professed to explum thi* enactment, it will U* convenient to consider i little 
mure closely then we here hitherto done the ckottnwrtHfu cs of the previous reign, to/,tthof 
with any collate- ] fact* that may aid in illustrating tho subjoct of our investigation. 

The war» of Henry V., however glorious to hia arm*, placed only a “ fruitless ..mwn " 
npon hia head; and, aa it haa been well expreMed, “the liliea of Franco wei ,v»ase.' 
too dearly with tlw hamate of England." A convincing proof of the devastation uj Cm 
bj tho sword amongst the gentry a. afforded by the Inn* on, of a statnt# jaased in Hat: 
it sta tee, “that at the making of the act of the 14th oj Edward III. (1340), there were 
sufficient of proper men in «,cb county to execute every office; but that, owing to pesti- 
lenc*' and war*, there are not now a sufficiency of responsible persons to act as sheriffs, 
coroners and tacheators.” 

There isnnot be a doubt bnt that grenter numbers of 1 lower classes perished from 
the operation of mmilns- emu**. Indeed, it has been • v. -.d, that the great drain of 
men ocooaioned by Hmry V.’a wars, and the anbaeqnent !,« o-. 1 contest between the housua 
of York and Lancaster, materially contributed to re-nde, l .v whole nation free.' 

The condition of the realm at tho period of Ilcnry VI. ’a accession, himtolf an infant, 

f t be best understood by a brief reference to the military operations of the previous reign. 
Henry V., in 1415, landed near nonfleurat the head of 6000 men-at-arms and 24,000 foot, 
mostly archers, and, pntting the casualties of war on one aide, hud lost half his force by 
disease bafore tho memorable battle of Agineourt Two years later he was again in Franco 
with 25,000 men, and in 1421 he levied a new army of 24,000 archers and <1000 horsemen.* 
The withdrawal of ao many men from the kingdom, especially when we consider the sparse* 
newi of tho population at that period, must have rendered k>bur even more scarce than it 
had hitherto been; and the return to peaceful avocations of any of the soldiery could not 
have been an nnmixed advantage since the high rate of wage, paid by Henry V. to his 
troops' mint havo for sver dhautided them with the paltry remuneration assessed by the 
je dices, whose scale o* payments, indeed, cannot have oeen one whit more acceptable to 
the art a ms who plied their cn»f unmolested by the king’s levies. 

But the drain npon the pop *■ on of England for oldiere did not eoaeo with the lifo 
.is Henry V , His brother, the j of Bedford, the most accomplished prince of his time, 
remained in France. The whole power of England was at his command; he wo» at tho 
head of Annie inured victory, and wiw seconded by the moat renowned generals of his 
age. 

At the br ttle of Verneuil there fell about 4000 of the French and 1000 of the Eng lish 
—a loss e»w* roed at that time so unusual on the side of the victore, that the Duke of Bed- 
ford forbade all rejoicings for his success.* In the same year, 1424, further levies were 
drawn from England, though, much to the chagrin of the Duke of Bedford, tho succors 

1 Eden, State of the Poor, vol. n. 88 . 

'Hume, History of -Jngland, 182i, voL ill, pp. Of), 104, 111 . 

* “ All the wt raordinaiy supplies granted by Parliament to Henry during the course of his reign. 

>- only about £203,000. It is easy to compute how soon this money must be exhausted by armies 
°f 24,000 >rehf rs and 8000 horse, when each archer had sixpence a day, and each horseman two smi- 
ling*' (ibid., p. 118). See, however, Rymer, Funlera, vol ix., p. 2 58, from which the war a of amb- 
ers would appe io have been much higher. 

'Hume, Hutory of r< ngiand, vol ii., p. 129. 
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which he expected from hi« native land were intercepted by his brother, the fetta of Glou- 
cester, and employed in Holland and Hainanlt , . , 

About this period gunpowder had passed into constant use both in he tti c and 
defence of places. The pieces were called guns and culverinr. The fin threw stone 
sometimes 26 inches in diameter; the second threw plnmnu t or balls of lc ad. The pow 
der was of a different sort for each. The guns were worked by a master gunner, with rar- 
leta nnder him. Masom and carpenter* were attached to them 

It is noteworthy that the two laws enacted in the Middle Ago again- combinations, 
congregations, and chapters of workmen, the 34 Edward III., c. ix. (III.) am the3Henry, 
VI c. i. (XVI.), were directed .against the craftsme n Above named, and, as a factor at 
h ast in onr final jndgment npon these statntes, must be assumed the possibility of both 
masons md carpenters having, to some extent, acquired by military erviei abroad a hig er 
opinion of the rights of labor, and of the inherent freedom of every clam of artisan to 
barter the product of their skill or indns ry for its full money value. 

XVI. 3 Hunry V., c. i., a.d. 1425. 


En primes come par les annuelx eongre- FIRST, Whe >eas by the yearly C,.ngre- 
gacions et confederacies faitz par les Masons gations and Confedcwcw* made by m l Ij 

en lour general* Chapitres assembles, le bon sons iu their general Chapiters assembly, 
cours etc fleet des estatutz de Laborers sent the good Conm- end Effect of the Statutes 

publiquement violez et disrumpez en mb- of labourers be openiy violated and broken, 

version de la leye et grevouse damage of tout in Subversion of the Law, and to the great 

le commune; nostro Seigneur le Roi voillant Damage of all the Common* Our ad Lord 

en ceo eas purvoir de remedie, par advis et the King filing in this Case to provide 

assent suisditz et a la especial request des Remedy, by the Advice and Assent afore- 

ditz Communes ad ordine® et establiz que said, and at the special Request of the ■ ud 

tienx Chapitres et Congregations no soient Commons, hath ordained and e stabhshed 

desore tenuz; et si aacnns tielx soient faitz that ;»u. h Chapiters and Congregations shall 
aoient ceux qi fonnt faire assembler et tenir not be hereafter holden; and A any su< li be 

iccnx Chapitres et congregacions rile unt made, they that canse such Chapiters an 

soient convictz adjuggez pur felons; et que Congregations to be ambled and holden, 

touts les antres Masons qi riegnent as ticlx if they thereof be con wet, shall be judged 

Chapitres et congregacions soient puniz par for Felons: and in all the other Masons 

emprigoneraent de lour corps et facrut fyn that come to such Chapiters and Congrega- 
nt raunceon la i olunte du Roi. tion*, be punished by Imprisonment of their 

Bodies, and make Fine and Ransom at the 

King’s Will 

The first writer who associated this statute with the Freemasons was Dr. Plot, who, in 
his “Natural History of Staffordshire,”' ridicules the idea ..f the charge of the Society 
hr ving W approved by King Henry VI., observing:-" Yet more improbable ,B it still, 
that Hen. the 6 and his Council should ever peruse or approve their charge* and manner*, 
end so confirm these right Worshipfull Master* and FJlowx as they are call’d in the Scrok: 
for in the third of his reigne (when he could not be 4 years old) I find an act of Parham 

■ Linpard, History of England, 1849, voL iv., p. 24. 

* Oxford, 1686, c. viii. Sec anfe, p. 73. 
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quite abolishing this Society. Which Statute though repealed by a sahtoquent act in the 
5 of Elis- (XXXIII.), ’tw (Still to be feared these Chapters of Free-Maeom do as much mis- 
chief as before, which, if one may fstimab by the penalty, was anciently so great, that 
perhaps it might be n iefull to examin them now.” 

The next commentary npon the statute which I shall introduce, will be that of Dr. 
James Anderson, who, in 1721, “fault having been found with the old Gothie Constitu- 
tions,’ was ordered by the Grand Lodge “to digest the same in a now and better method.” 
On the performance of hiss task, “ fourteen learned brothers were appointed to examine tho 
MS. and to make report,” which proving favorable, the Grand Lodge desired the Grand 
Master to have it printed; and, on the 17th January 1723, it is recorded that “ Grand 
Warden Anderson produced the new book of Constitutions, which wim again approved.” 1 
With the book it self is bound up the printed “approbation ” of the Duke of Wharton, the 
Grand Master, and of the Maste rs and Wardens of twenty Lodges; whilst in a graceful 
dedication to the Duke of Montagu, from the pen of Dr. Dcsapuliere, the learned natural 
philosopher, the erudition and accuracy of the compiler are especially borne witness to.’ 

I have been thus precise, because this publication, the Constitutions of 1723, has been 
termed “ the basis of Masonic history,” and the statements which appear in it necessarily 
firry great weight 

Dr. Anderson says:— “ Now though in the third year of King Henry VI., while an 
Infant of about four years old, the Parliament made an Act, that affected only the working 
Masons, who had, contrary to the Statutes for Laborers, confederated not to work but at 
their own Price and Wages; and because such Agreements were suppos'd to be made at the 
General Lodges, call’d in the Act Chapters and Congregations of Mason-*, it wa* then 
thought expedient to level the said Act against the said Congregations*: yet when the said 
King Henry VI. irriv’d to Man’s Estate, the Masons laid before him and his Lords the 
above-mention’d Records and Charges, who, ’tie plain, review’d them, and solemnly approv'd 
of them as good and reasonable to be holden: Nay, the gaid King and his Lord 's must have 
been incorporated with the Free- Mason ■, before they could make such Review of the Record s; 
and in this R»ign, before King Henry’s Troubles, Masons were much encourag’d. Nor is 
there any Instance of executing that Act in that, or in any other Reign since, and the 
Macons never neglected their Lodges for it, nor even thought it worth while to employ their 
wble and eminent Brethren to have it repeal’d; because the working Masons, that are free 
of the Lodge, scorn to be guilty of such Combinations; and the free Masons have no eon- 
eem in trei passes against the Statutes for Laborers.”* 

The author, or compiler, of the Constitutions adds, in a footnote, that “ by tradition 
it is believ’d that the Parliamt nt-Men were then too much influenc’d by the illiterate clergy, 
who werr not accepted Masons, nor understood Architecture (as the clergy of some former 

'Anderson, Constitutions, 1739, pp. 113, 115, 153. 

* “ I need not tell your Grace what pains our h timed author haa taken in compiling and digest- 
ng this book from the old records, and how accurately he has compar’d and made everything agree- 
A>le to history and chronology (Anderson, Constitutions, 1733). 

Anderson, Constitutions, 1738, pp. 34, 85. Elcss very pertinently observes, that though nt this 
•arly date Dr. Anderson endeavors to draw a dirtinction between “operative masons" and “Free, 
masons,” on all other occasions he does not scruple to appropriate to the latter all documents relai 
ing to the former (Die Freimau rei in ihrer wnhren Be^ itunsrP I am glad to say that this work 
is in couret. of translation by Mr. G. W. Speth, than whom no one is better qualified to present this 
masonic classic in an English guise, with due fidelity to the original. 
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kom\ thinking they had an indefeasible Right to know all Secret, by rertoe A auncu- 

rt&zz «i — — 

** - - --t 

Dr. An - P -v. of tire “ Congregations and Confederacies nrad« by ths 

- 8481 * hare followed Andenon in their interpretation of this sta Ante, I shall 

Sl ; 

pMB, though fciuitlly OMh •• «• 1» «P» w “ v 

6oT ' : Vj repeatedly disobeyed by the Freemasons, until 

* a i._ „# it,, land, and grievous damage to the community , lecondly, it 

■ -5rs2 “«..»* - •■» * «■» “” b “ k!ta 1 1 •* * 

22T*J5ta,»E*. .« th«oh.pto»»! other oongrogutiono to bo 

**- - W-— » 

-H-* *- *- ■ ta " “ *-* 

1 The writer, who w« himself a . ,tch Presbyterian minister, hem indulges in a fling at the 
clerics of the older faith. 

l^^imiilof Masonry," of which f«^ edition, were published in his iife- 
time— the tat in 1T72, the bwt in 1818. noasibilitr be thought to swnd in connexion 

With a secret doctrine, but tfc y y. ^ rn imaurerei ^ ihrer waitren Bedeutung). 

overstep he laws of the real < (K1 . here expressed has been adopted by a recent 

Archroologia, voL ua, pp. 1 8, 118. lt degree probable that the year 1484 [1485?] » the 

Masonic writer, who observe , It _ as a strictly operative association, 

proper date to assign for the cessation of L^nos Bad it The 

*®d «* «P° ch of * te * instruction which had hitherto been in vogue in the 

j££l£“E25£Ell -or «- — '• !” ■" **■ * 

181 ). 
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ahonld hare regarded ths law of 1425, so decisive of the position he took np, os to tender 
anne ary a publication of the historical proofs with which he avowed himself pre- 
pared, It haa been already uhown that in the opinion both of Governor Pownall 
and Mr. Hope, the Freemasons were a clow corporation under the protection of the 
Hope,' and thereby claiming exemption from the Statutes of Laborers, became the 
subject of special legislation in the third year of Henry VI. Indeed the latter of 
thesw authorities maintains that “as soon as, in different countries, a general inere « 
of learning, of industry, or drill, of jealousy in the native sovereigns, of the intrusion 
of foreigners, to the disparagement of their authority, and the detriment of their 
-ubjccta, aid a general corresponding diminution of the papal influence, and of 
the support given by it to Freemasonry, caused the bodies of Freemasons everywhere 
tucce^ively to dissolve, or to bo expelled, until they at last ceased to exercise their original 
profession, and nothing remained of them bnt an empty name, and organization, und for- 
mnlary, which other men laid hold of and appropriated to themselves to carry on and con- 
ceal other purposes; no trace or tradition of their peculiar principles or method continued 
to be observed .” 1 

By other writers stress has been laid on the terms “ congregations, confederacies, and 
general chapiters,” and from their employment in the statute, it has been deduced that the 
body of Free maws ns met in one general assembly, which was convoked “ after the manner 
of a chaptei Though, as a skeptical — or perhaps I should say a less uncritical — commen- 
tator well observes, “ if the chapters or assembling of Freemasons had in cn injurious to the 
State by fomenting insurrection®, it is scarcely probable that such fact would have been 
totally overlooked, not only by the English historians, but in the statutes.* 

With regard to the tenor of the series of enactments, of wluch the law under examina- 
tion is but an intermediate manifestation, I apprehend that the general meaning and in- 
tention of the various regulations comprehensively classed as the “ Statutes of Laborers,” 
will have been fairly disclosed by the summary already given. They were designed to 
repress extortion, to keep down the prices of provisions, and restrain the wage-earning 
classes from profiting unduly by the dearth of labor and the necessities of a nascent civiliza- 
tion. That the legislature failed in its laudable aim we can now perceive, bnt we should 
bear in mind that pol.-rcal economy, as at this day wo understand it, has only been evolved 
after a long experience of legislative and economical experiments, amply illustrated in the 
early history of Great Britain, and which in part the statutes under review put very plainly 
before us. The fanciful interpretation placed upon the law of 1425 by Governor Pownal! 
and Mr. Hope I shall pass over without further comment, but in the terminology of this 
statute there are a few expressions which are worthy of more detailed examination. 

In the first instance let us consider the phrase, tn lour general chapiters asmmblez — in 
their general chapte rs assembled — which, until the authorized edition of the statutes in 

! Ante, pj~. 858, 860. Even the more critical Dallaway does not wruple to say: “ The Freemasons 
were blessed by the Pope, and were first encouraged in England by Henry ITT. ” (Discourses on Archi- 
tecture, p. toft, 

* Hope, Essay on Architecture, pp, 248, 344 

* The expression kapittelsweuo, used by the German stone masons (ante, p. 118), Findel states, 
is employed by no other guild, and he derives it from the capi'nla of the Benedictines (History of 
Frs-sraasonry, p, 73). 

4 Dallaway, Discourses on Architecture, p. 488. 
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1810 was almost invariably translated, " in their general chapters and assemlilie*. Few 
commentators troubled themselves to uonsult the ori£n*l Norman-French, “ “ 

conaeqnenee— even when one did not copy directly fro « another, as wm 
in the^ majority of instance^-the commentary or annotation, was appl*d a gartW 
M jfiod version of the record it profe-ed to explain. Doctor. Plot ,«d Andemon, Pweto„, 

DaJlaway, Findei. and even Kit ., cite the statute, and in ^ “^“u^lbeeno 
Kies apt. are.' Not to punrne thia point to an nnnece ary length, I will J 
that perhaps about one-hal! of the erronemr conch*™* that have te n Irawn from the 
l , ofthia enactment, arise ont of the substJtutkm of nonn for a participle, and it 
23 too hast il, , tnclu led tlu the language of the “ Old Charges » nere reproduced, 
. nd tea o , m „oL, whose illegal conventions it waa the object of tb statute to repress, 

• ♦ i ik << mmrral assemblies 99 as thopo allmled to in onr manu- 

^oT^r thia construction, except inferenthdly, and a it has been -ready overwe*htod 
with the conceits of the learned, it will be beet to prefer evidence to y itorc, an to 
, * i veB w | t h an examination of the terms actnally employed, rathe, than wi 

£5 npon *. —to, «4 4M_ •< >»» - -S— ■“ 

“■its >— » z 

5L* ” IV Mk, "»» •« «» a an. ■» » p™= *»“» •* “• “'™; 

— oorptooto boa,, o»d ,U1 toto, to fc Utoorih «■**”* “W“" ? * 

Liament against an Exeter guild in the twenty-second year of Ed* ard IV. 

» Tire emission" (of a justice), says Lombard, “ gives power to enqmm of Conuenh- 
, yet mlawful Conuenticlee be not all of one aort; for someone t »se are called 
Conner tides a herein many do impart with others their meaning to kdl a man, or to take 

° ne Shd!™pt«w wodd have had this definition prese nt to his mind, when m Part 

II of his play IIenrv VI., he makes Humphrey, D ike of Gloncester, the mgs unce— 
on W^arnst d Z treason in the presence of Cardinal Wort and other noblemen- 

ntter the following complaint:— 

. .. mb No 49901 has assemblies. On the other side, it 

• The earlier anowa translation (Hart * •* in the ori|?ina i Norman-French, prints 

is perhaps right to say that Pownall, w o gi th( tenn the statutes 17 Rich. IL, c. 

^.T^n^c.^ hL Z c, vTTand Sir H. Nicolas, Proceeding, of the Privy Council. 

vol. vi. , patfirru 

•The Pour Old Lodges, 1879 pp. ». 82- ne ouer more in none maner- 

» -That noman main- none congw^oum.. ^,uentidee.j^emhie., ^ ^ 

ne make alliances, confederacies, conspiracies, ne o +•-* in s ch df f au te, and his bodi at 

uponpeyne of Mipresonement, vche [eve ] naan a Riley Bays: " This extrfcct is worthy 

the kjngg** will'’ (Riley. Memorials of London, p. 480). Mr. Kilej 

of remark, as being the earliest entr/ in Engluin m the le • r- - ftnd oonvent icU-s. 

• Ibid, p. 609. The ycomtrt tailbmrs restrained from meeting in assemnne* an 

•Smitli, Englisli Uilds, p. 811. T, lrt :.M nf U,.* Peare edit. 1610. p. ITS. 

.-Wilnaiu Lambard, Eirenarcha; or, the Office of ti» Justtcer, of Un. I care, e... P 
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“ Ay, all of you have laid your heads together. 

Myself had notice of your conventicle* — 

Ana .dl to make away my guiltle s life.” 1 * * 4 

The word, in the tense of an “ assembly for wore! ip,” does not .ippew in the statutes 
until 1598-3, when by the 35 Elisabeth, c. i. , persons above the age of sixteen were forbid- 
den to be present “at anye un lan full assemblies, conventicle , or meetings, under color or 
pretence of uny exercise of Religion.’ 

The 'dew presented is strengthened by the language of two statutes, enacted in 1400 
and 1529 respectively. The earlier of thesu (in Latin) is directed against the Lollards, 
who are clanged with maltag unlawful conventicles (conventiculn ') a.ul confederacies;* 
and the other (in English) forbids “ artyficere or handyeraftes men ” from ataen.'hng “ in 
any company, felowship, congregation, or conventycle.” * 

Klo montions, that by tne Golden Bull of the Emperor Charles IV., promulgated in 
1371, “conspirations.” “ conwnticula” and kindred aasociationa, were forbidden. From 
the evidence .iddnctd it will, I think, become qnite clear, that in 1425 there was an English 
word in common use — ammnticU — denoting precisely the same kind of clandestine meet- 
ing aa there which the statute was enacted to suppress, and I nail leave every reader to 
farm his own conclusion, upon the point whether the persons,’ to whom the phraseology 
of the statute was entrusted, had in their minds the at litmus assemblies of which examples 
have been given, or whether the term they nsed had reaurence to societies, meeting “ after 
the manner of a chapter,” which, indeed, are not otherwise mentioned in the statute-book. 

The interest pertaining to this statute has been heightened by the common abortion that 
Henry VI. was himself a Freemaeon. Indeed, Preston earefnlly records the year of his 
initiation,’ and in nearly every masonic work may be seen a singular catechism “ concern- 
ing the mysterie of maqonrye, writtenr by the hande of Kinge Henrye, the sixthe of the 
name,” Of any real connection, however, between this Prince and the Freemasons, no 
trace exists except in the catechism alluded to, which will be presently examined. We 
are apt to attach an imagm&y value to MSS. which have been destroyed, as we are pre- 

1 Act iii., sc. 1. His apprehensions were well grounded, tor in a few day-s he was found dead in 
hu, bed. Beaufort, hir rival, did not long survive him. According to Preston, the 3 Hen. VI., c. i. 
(XVL) was passed at the instance of the cardinal, by llie “Parliament of Bats ” (XXII.), and the 
severity of il provisions restrained by the Duke of Gloucester, who was “ th- protector of inaeons.” 
Findel, and others who followed Preston, may derive consolution from the words which, at Beau- 
fort’s death, Shakesp'-ere puts in the king’s moeth : 

“ He dies, and makes no sign." 

— Act iii., sc. 2. 

as affordirg negative evidence of the cardinal's inveteracy against the masons, and justifying the 
conclusions that if either the uncle or the grand-uncle of the kin was a Freemason, the balance of 
probability inclines in favor ol the former! See the four* .V note v StaL 3 Hen. VH.,c. i. (XXII.'. 

•Extended by the well-known "Con enticle" Acte of 16 C .., c. iv., and 22 Chas. H. c. 1. 

•Not capitula, which would have been more m harmony wiu- hapitnrs. 

4 2 Hen. IV., c. xv. '21 Hen. V 111., c. xvi. 

• Query — In their employment of the word chapiters had they any choice? It is true that for 
conventicle there exists a modern equivalent — lOnciHabule — from the Latin roneiliabulum, which 
occurs in the “ Dictionaire” of Pierre Richelet, lo05 ; but I have not met with the expression to any 
printed work or manuscript of an earlier date. 

’ Illustration* of Masonry, 1702 p. 196. 
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clnded from making a collation oi the *>py with the original. Mo * ^ cn ®f nt * 

the Fresauusons are in thin mrt-»w»holy category, and upon the alleged d itructwn, by 
Nicholas Stone, of many raluable manuscripts belonging to th« society, it h i been re- 
marked, “ perhape hie maeter, Inigo Jonee, thonght th it the new mode, though dependent 
on task, was independent of science; and, dke the Caliph Omar held what waa agn tble 
to th® new faith useless, and what waa no* onght to be destroyed ’ 

E nry’a long minority, and weakne* . of undcrjtendir. when he arrive, at more mature 
years- made him incapable of any character whatsoever, in any relatioi; of life- Such a 
King/’ in the opinion of Dain« Barrington, “could, pov ibly be of no other usethanthat 
of the Roman Consuls, in the fall of the smpire-fo mark the year" I bm been stated 
that he was an adept in the science of alchemy/ and Sir John Pav« -ye, it was conceived 
lhat he had pmcha«®d the secret from the f -ions Raymond Lully. 1 toacles, mdecd, are 
alleged to have been performed at the tomb of Henry VI., thoug Widmore says, that 
nhe Conrt of Rome asked too much for bin c anonisation, so that he never became a complete 

*»int.”* 

XVII In 1427/ the Statntee of the twelfth and thirteenth years of Richard IL (IX., 
X.) ha inj an pronounced ineffectual, the former as being “ too hard upon themaste.* 
*«d the latter from the absence of any penalty for wrong doing, it was ordained that the 
Ltice of the p, ace in every county, the mayor of the City of London and the mayors 
iud bailiffs in every city, borough, or town, having each power and authority a* juetute 
of ^ peace have / sha henceforth, have power *nd authority to make F^ amai n in 
their fvdTsescions, once a year, how much every sonant of husbandry shall take for the 
year ne ri following, and that they make two times (deux fodt) prockmation in two ww- 
none to be holden betwixt the feasts of Easter and St MicK tel and in every borough and 

week: and that every pnclamacion so to bo made, be holder at a thing ordained by stat- 
ute ” Infractions of the law were declared punishable by fine or imprisonment, and the 
iustices, mavon and bailiffs were authorial “to hear and determine such offences, to 
',-amte by their discretion, as well such servants, artificers, and workmen, as their mas- 
ters,” to punish offenders, to direct sheriff* to imprison them: ‘ id that all the mayors 
and bailiffs which be keeper, of the peace * (quern count Oardnm du pees) in any c 
to wnB or borough*, shall have like power, correction, and execution of the [Statute], ai. 
of an Statutes of Laborers within the said towns, cities, and boroughs, as tho justices of 

the -S e s^ m h^wTminutely criticised by Dr. KW who considers that, from its 

• Archaoloma, vol. xvii., p. 83 (Ot .rvaUons on Vauite, by Samuel Ware). 

■ Barrington, Observations on the More Ancient Statutes, p. 418. 

. se* Rymer, Fcedera, voL U.. pt Hi., p. 21 The alchemists sometimes had wnte of protects, 

example ■ of which may be seen in Rym. r. 

•Barrio cion, Observation, m the More Ancient Statutes, p. 41«. .., 

• Antiquities of Westminster Abbe^p. m. - In previ ous edition* of the 

i “ Eiantz Uel poair et auctonte come ount justices oe la p ^ 

statutes, translated" shall harm such power and **tho«ty to make proclamation, eto 

• See ante, 84 Edw. DX, c. /*• >’ (Freemasonry in its true significance* 

• Kloas, Die Freimaarerei m ihrar wnhwn Bedeutung „> > 
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phraseology, cere. in obscure pass“gee in tho Halliwell poem “ acquire sense and confirma- 
tion. 1 ’’ This writer observe® thi t the jnstice^ of the peace had hitherto been the sole 
unseooors of the rate of wages, and judges of all offences against the respective statnte 
the sheriff* , bailiffs, und their subordinate 1 the keeper# of gaols, being only mentioned a* 
having to execute the warrants, orders, and resolutions of the justices. But by this new 
law, besides the justices, the mayor of the city of London, the mayors and bailiffs of evory 
chief city, borongh, or county town, all persons of position and ink, are for the first time 1 
emjowcred to participate in the settlement of the rate of wages, and to make proclamation 
thereof twice a year. Conjointly they wre charged to hoar and decide all i:i. actions, und 
to issue and grant warrants of arrest, which were to be executed by the sheriff. 

“ At last,” says Elm , “ we glean why th« Masons were to appear at the general assem- 
bly at a certain place once a year, to hear the rate of wages, on account of gret ryolti — 
that is, by royal command. We learn the meaning of the presence at the sessions of the 
grets lories, knyghtes, sqwyers, and other aldermen, of the rruyr of that syti, and also of 
the seheref of that contrt, ts administrators of the law, and wbat is meant by mche ordi- 
nances a* they waken there. ” ' 

Upon the evider.,e of this etatate, therefore, KU contends that the HaUiwell poem 
could not have been written before 1427, nor — from the testimony presented by a later en- 
actment, to be presently examined -after 1444-45. 

It is no reflection upon Klost’a learning or ability to say t'i>at he hai altoge ther failed to 
grasp the true meaning of this enactment, and thereby to comprehend the intention of the 
legislature. The range of bis inquiry could hardly be expected to extend over the whole 
field of English lew. 

The rules by which the sages of the law, according to Plowden,’ have ever been guided 
in seeking for the intention of the legislature are maxims of sound interpretation, which 
have been accumulated by the experience, and ratified by the approbation, of age- 

First n importance is the consideration, what was the rule at the common law ?• “ To 
know what the common law was, before the making of a statute, whereby it may be ccen 
whether the statute be introductory of a new law, or only affirmative of the common law, 
is the very lock and key to set open the windows of the statute.” * 

The language of the enactment under review (XVII.) clearly shows that the officials 
associated with the justices already possessed equal powers with the latter. But who were 
the justices of the pence ? The peace, in the most extensive sense of the word, took in, 
perhaps, the whole of the criminal law; and as most offences were suid to be against the 
peace, all those' maptstrate* who had authority to take cognizance of such offences, might 

1 See the second note of this statuts (XVII.). 

• Cf. HaUiwell, Early History of Freemasonry in England, 1844, pp. 27, 29 80; Masonic Eclectic, 
1863, voL i., pp. 848-230' Findtl, History of Freemasonry, p. 30; and pp. 60, 79 ante; and 374 post. 

'Plowden, Rep., p. 80S. 

4 According to the resolution of the barons of the Exchequer, in Heydon’s case, four things arc 
to be considered— 1. The common law before the Act; 2. The mischief and defect ag;nst which it 
did not provide', 8. The remedy Parliament hath appointed; and 4. The true reason of the remedy 
(8 Rep., 7). 

*8 Inst, 801; 8 Rep,, 18; Hob., 83. “ Further, as a rule of exposition, statutes are to be con- 
strued in reference to the re tneiplt a of the common law. For it is not to be presumed that the Legis- 
lature intended to make ay innovation upon the common law further than the case absolutely re- 
quired” (Dwarf «, A Treatise on the Statutes, p. 993). 
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be considered » * sort of guardian. of the psno* « officio: such were the k»n|r. ju«tl<*,, 
S nor jnd* «, end minktemo! justice, « * cobble tythingmmi, b**d boreugh s 
Ti the BW Others were conservator. of the peace by tenure or V^ V Uon. Bewds. 
these, extraordinary ones were rppoiated ocoMdonaUy by *>mmwton 
the first year of Edward III. certain con-nmler, ofth$p were nominated by sh« vm h 
as auxiliary to these who were such by the title* abot * mentioned. 

So beneficial was the establishment of “ keeper* of the pcac oonsdered by the people, 
that it became a favorite in the country, and was exalted in preference to some institutions 

that won more ancient.' . . . . .. . 

In conformity with many statutes and petite*,, common. were at vnnous times 

teamed, assigning certain persons »o exeente the power, which the rtxtnte u’taom. the 
ST to center. “ In the twe nty-fifth of Edward the Third," saj * Mr. Reeres, ‘ by the 
rtatate called the statute of laborer* we find that justices v ere to t -signed for the exe- 
cution of that act It is moat probable the person, t ign 1 to .xecute hr . M 

were tho keepers of tho peace”' (III.). Thu. w. rind, that the juste and the ir e^juton 
in the statute nndor renew, were- virtr ally one and the « uu> cat -that « to «*y, th. former- 
« ornim specially a signed by the king, the Sate sr-dong since ^ nd now jusu»s 
of the peace, virtute officio, being specially reminded of responsibilities, gmdually mem 
ing, rom the oatnral tendency of recalci treat laborer. and • orkmen to seek refug^in the 
twna The language of tin- earlier statute, fully b » out this new; and indeed, were 

laborers, th©», in a definite shape, would amount to this-That the cheated mention of 
the sheriff, th« mayors, the bailiffs, constables, etc., must, by me a=« of tfc nnmerons proe- 
lamations, have made the lower chimes far more familiar with th n«n . of the^officmU 
than with those of the new-fangled “ jnsticer” (I., »•. IX.). Th new presented is sup- 
, rt« d b, the absence, in the Ilalliwell poem, ni any refei ence to the latter. From ae fact 
done I should deduce an inference the opposite of - hit drawn by Dr. Kleas, namely, that 
tl« presence of “great lord* mayor* and sheriff,. ’ point to a fourtoenth-centnry origin 
of the poem, as claimed for it by the antiquary who made known its existence. 

It seems to me that the ‘ ‘ father ” of masonic criticism ha here gone wholly off the track. 
The Hall i well poem, wo must assume, was intended for the instruction and guidance of 
town or of country masons.* The entire tenor of thk production, tne class of person to 

I Reeves, History of the English Law (W. F. Finlaaon), 1889, voL it, p. 838. 

Ibid Lamb irdsays: • Th e mayor* and other head uflk *rs of m my cues and coiporate to« ns 
be Julie t of th> kind [ta grant] at this day, by grant* of the kin. and Hi, pro-remtow (Ewnarehi 
or, of the Offic of the JusUcesof the Peace, 1610, p. 26 The earliest edition of this work : which ,1 
have seen was published in 1569, but as the subject-matter w« an.pnned and rearranged in succtv 
•v, publications, I have been unable to collate the passages in the wo verwons w.thout a more pro- 
tracted search than the importance of the inquiry would at ill justify. 

* 1 Edw. HI., stab it, c. xvi. 

•Reeve HMoryof the English Law (W. F. Finiasa.nl, 1869, voL h., p. 830. 

*lbid. “Keepers of the peace” were not commonly reputed .nd called Justices untU 1380 (34 

“"i TcMender myself quite clear, let me state that by this I mean that th fUUiwell code was ovi- 
dently in use by a single guild, craft, or fraternity. Kick's sug es*inn- that the Harwell W- 
hav. ha 1 spe. ial reference to the metrepolis-wUl be consiaered m my review of the next stat 

(jCVHL) in this series. 
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whom it wm addressed— far superior in thoir way to the villeins, the laborer* in husbandry, 
and the rude artificers of the shiree, the regulations for behavior at the common meal, ull 
point, in my judgment, to its connection with some urban oiuffc If this view be uccrpted, 
the Statutes of Laborers have very little l wring npon the question at issue. These enact- 
ments were « pecially frame d with regard to the powers and wunti of the landed proprietors. 1 
In towns, labor was generally regulated by municipal ordinances (IV.). Thus in 1350, 
contemporaneously with the Parliamentary Statute of that year, were ordained • by the 
mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of London various regulations us to wages und prices in 
the city, “ to amend and retire 1,” in the words of tho pr a amble, 44 the ihmngn and griev- 
ances which the reed folks of the city, rich and poor, have suffered and received within the 
pust year, by reason of masons, oarpentet^, plasterers, tilers, and all manner of laborers,' 
who take immeusmubly more than they have been wont to take.”* 

A word is nrct-- ary iw to the petition of sheriff. Dr. Klc appears to think that this 
official received an accession of authority by the law of 1427. Such was not the ci \ The 
toitrn, the gre «.t criminal conrt of the Saxons, •*. .s still presided over by each sheriff in 
hia county; and it was not until 1161, that from what Mr. Reevt ? culls 44 a revolution in 
an ancient branch of onr jndicial e stablishment,” * bis jnri diction was restrained.' 

It is possible, indeed, th it by some the opinion may be held, that the most it Mien t of 
onr mannscript chargee orcoustitntionH, referred either partly or wholly to country masons. 
Taking their vww of the ease, we are, however, faced by . conclwion of an eminent 
.nthonty, who be jves the 44 artificers* ” whom the 25th reward III and later statutes 
14 expects to flee from one county to another,” to have boon workmen employed on the coun- 
try manors of lords. 44 Each country manor,” iy» Bremano, 44 had in the Middle Ages its 

1 Brentaao, On the History and Development of QUds (Introduction), p. xli.; and see ante, p. 846, 
note 4. The incidence of the Statutes of Laborers upon the croft guilds will be gain disc usse d 
iXXV.). 

* Not merely proclaimed. See al-o the Regulations for the Trade of Masons (IV.), art. is. The 
powers of the corporation certainly stood in need of no extension. Many instances of trials before 
the may or and aldermen, and of punishment by hanging, are recorded by Mr. Riley. 

* Even the “ laborer- " of London event ually formed themselves into a company. In 1186 John 
Jerman and others, “ laborers of the city of London,” petitioned the council, “ desiring confirmation 
of their incorporation, grant ’d by King Henry VIL, and c informed by King Henry VIII.” (Calendar 
of State Papers, Domestic- Series, 1581-1590, p. 376). The treatment to which this class of people was 
subjected is inconceivable at the present day. In 1560 a letter from Sir Henry Nevelt to Sir Thomas 
Parry complains of “ laborers being taken up by commission, and sold at fair, for 10 groats and 2s. 
eachl” (Ibid., Series 1547 1580, p. 155). 

'Riley, Memorials of London, p. 853 . “ In the first place, that the masons, between the Feasts 
of Easter and St. Michael, shall take no more by the working day than 6d., without victuals or drinks; 
and from the Feaat of St. Michael to Easter, fo r the working day, 5d. And upon feast-days, when 
they do not work, they shall take nothing” (Ibid.). 

‘Reeves, History of the English Law (W. F. Finlason), i960, vol. iii. , p. 5. 

•By Stat. Edw. IV., c. ii. This art did not extend to the Sheriffs of London. The jurisdiction 
of the Sheriff in the toum to take indictments or presentments for felony was transferred to the Jus- 
tices of the Peace. It was an ancient regulation of police, that every inhabitant of a county who 
was above the age of twelve years, should attend the Sheriff’;) toum in order to hear the apitula 
coronce read over, and given in charge. This, before the establishment of justices in eyre, was the 
only opportunity of their being Instructed with regard to the Crown law, and it was probably ’sup- 
posed that such a charge would not only be understood by a child above that age, but make a lasting 
impression (Barrington, Observations on the More Ancient Statutes, p. 69). 
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own artificer*, who supplied the common want* of their lord*, whilst the tatter retorted 
only for their more refined want* to the craftsmen of the town* 

I cannot bring myself to behero, that the mason* who plied their trade In remit* vil- 
lage* and hamlets at about the aarly part of the fifteenth centnry were cither by -dncation 
or intelligence, capable of comprehendin' tho Ilalliwell poem had it been rebeamed to 
them. Bnt, putting conjecture wholly wide, and contenting ourselves with thr ictual ex- 
pression* to be met with in that ancient manuscript, I, for one, should hav« expc< ted 
•jnd in a doenmeut of thi* character relating to artificers f th ounfi»— written U two n 
1427 and 1444— some reference or oUnsion to the juttim of tho peace, whoee an » n 
was gradually being extended, by whom, no doubt, many regulation, were made wnidi 
hare not snrrived, and who, by charts ra» letter, patent, and ordinance! of the eig 
king entered on the Statute Roll-mnst hare been constantly charged with the proper 
execution of the Statnte? of Laborer, in particular counties where their provision* hod 
been traded.' 

XVIII. Althongh following n common practice, tho operation of tho enactment junt 
reriewed (XVII.) waa limited to the end of the next parliament, in the very next -statute 
of this reign it was made permanent.' Thi* capitulary emudsts of twenty-nine chapters, 
which have little connection with each other— one only besides that already cited demi ind 
our attention. 4 On the complaint of the civic authorities that they had been grievously 
nxed and inqnieted by color of on article in the statute of 1406” (XII.), it was ordained 
in 1429 “ that the ancient manner, form, and custom of putting and taking of apprentice*, 
osed und continned in the city of London, be from henceforth kept and observed.” 

Upon this, Dr. KIoss observe*, “ it justifies the conclude® that the nmgee and custom-) 
of London, a the capital, were either adopted and followed by the rest o the k ngdom, or 
that the Ilalliwell poem was about this period composed expn «ly by and for th London- 
ere,” and adds “ that the first a*; amption obtains increased prob a bility ly the aw of 1^6-, 
which definitely fixe* a seven years’ apprenticeship for the whole kingdom, “ according to 
the custom and n age of the capital — London 


XIX ' In 1437 the king and his parliament applied themselves still more vigorou ly 
to mitigate the growing abu es of tho craft guilds; yet, in the rc ry course adopted we may 
perceive that the sweeping condemnation of the right of the craftsmen to gov ern their e 
by regulation! if then own devising (III., XVI.) had been ineffectual, a it f now sought 
to contrO, a system which the legislature was powerless to supprm. Accordingly, on the 
ground that “ the masters, wardens and people of many guild*, fraternities, anc. oth 
me*, make among themselves many unlawful and unreasonable ordinance 'of things (W r 
alia), “ which sound in confederacy (sonru nt en confidf-ade) for their singular profit, and 
common damage to the people.” All letter* patent »nd charter* were require ! to be ex- 
hibited to the justices in counties, or the chief governor*, of cities, boronghs, and towns, 

> Brentano, On the History and Development of Gilds (Introduction), p. *ii. 

• The aourc-a of authority upon which this opinion is bawd have been already refereed to ,n pre- 
ceding notes. 

*8 Hen. VI., c. viiL . , , , 

4 8 H sn VL, c. xi Custom of London respecting taking of apprentice, (marginal wm 

*6 Eliz., e. iv. *18Hen.VL, e. 14W-7. 
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w oat whose junction no new ordinances worn to b« mode or used, and by whom the eune 
could he at any time revoked or repealed (XXV.). The cumulative effort of these restric- 
tions, at a Hme— the middle of the fourteenth century — when the villeins were rushing in 
gm>t numbers into the towns, to take up trade*, must hare prevented a great number— 
und in I 'veral trades the majority— of workmen from themselves becoming independent 
masters; und thm- the,'" arose a rad work .ng-cluts, with separate views uud interests.’ In 
England, the craft guilds gradually hardened into the aune narrow-mindedness as in Ger- 
many and Franc* ,* with the same favors to the sons of masters ns regards the term of ap- 
prenticeship, entrance fees, and in some cases of masterpiom* 

Mr. Ludlow, in what a high authority terms “ one of the best papers ever written on 
trade unions,”* has well stated, that “ from the moment that, to establish a given business 
more capital is required than a journeyman am cosily accumulate within a few yarn, guild- 
mastership — the mastership of the masterpiece— be^mcc little more than a nume. The 
attempt to keep up the strictness of its conditions becomes only an additional weight on the 
poorer members of the trade; skill alone ij valueless, and is soon compelled to hire itself 
out to capital.” The aime writer— and his commentary it the more valuable, because the 
masons could no more have been present to his mind’s eye than any other clues of workmen 
to which his essay refers— cites the Act of 1360 (III.), the earlier of the two enactments 
mentioning the chapter* of the masons, and observes: “ This statute is remarkable a 1 show , 
ing the co-existence of the two masterships — that of skill and capital; thus, the ‘ chi'/ mas- 
ters’ of carpenter- and masons are to receive fourpante a day, and the others threepence or 
twopence, according tn they be worth; but every mason and carpenter , 1 * * 4 of whatever condi- 
tion he be,’ is to be compelled by ‘ hi* master whom he eerves ’ to do e~ery work that per- 
tains to bin*.” “ Where,” continues Xr. Ludlow, “ as it reenui to me, the guild-masters 
are designated by th< former expression, and the capitalist-masters by the latter.” ‘ 

XX. The increasing opulence of the towns, by withdrawing both workmen and laborers 
from the country, led to further legislation in 1441-5,’ when the wages of laborers and 
artificers were again assessed, tho«3 of a “ froo mason or master carpenter being limited 
to 4<L a day, with meat and drink, nd 5d. without, and their winter wages to 3d. and 4d. 
respectively.* It if, however, etpre-i d that “ the same form shall be observed’ of wages of 
servants being with hostlers, victual* ra, and artificers in ‘ cities, burghs, and elsewhere;’" 

1 Brentnno, On the History sad Dee elopment of Gilds, p. 78. • Ante, pp. 159, 189. 

• Cf. The by-lswa of the company of Fraraework-Knittern (Journals of the II ..use of Commons, 

vol. xxvi., pp. 790-'<s4); Lyon, History of the Lodge of Edinburgh, p. 90; and ante, p. 89, note 3. 

4 Brent .0 On the History and Development of Gilds, p. 101. 

* Macmillan’s Magazine, vol iii., 1861, p. 81 s (Trade Societies, etc., by J. M Ludlow). 

1 98 Hen. VL, c. xiL The lot of countiy artificers appears to have been indeed a hard one. In 

1440 warranto from the king were sent to the wardens of masons and carpenter, it Eton, “yevying 
thayme powtdr to take, in what place so ever hit be, alman re of werkmen, laborers, and cartage, m 
«hal seme nece*sark> or behoveful in thaire * rafte- to the edificaeon of our. college of Eton" (Ex- 
cerpta Hixtonea, 1831, p. 45). 

1 Frank mason, This would appear to be the earliest statutory expre *ion which will bear the 
rendering in tho text — i. e,, free mat on. 

* The summer wages of a master tiler or slater, a rough mason, mesn« carpenter, and “other 
srtiflof rs concerning building,” were fixed at 3d. -nd 4d., and there of other laborers at 3. . and Id. 

• •• Msame la founne soit observes.” * En Citeez Burghs st alUours esteaetz. 
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*nd such » dsaerr. l«s shall Uko hem, and elm> in places where leas is n*d to be givon, 

1 — .h»il tM given fn*m henceforth." . , 

Tli, onto* *mmt 0 f tfe» .»tu to *» left to the ju*io« o' t* P* J 
«m^\alm war* to ht*r end determine nil offence* to proclaim tarlr year nil nnropeai-1 
II rf Parliammit to laborer*, artificer. Mo., and to punish b, fine or unprtem- 

"“ft. Kk- Uj. F-l » tk. dm.n-.ne. « ft. >««*» ‘ ^ 

mnfldod to the srfkw, and considers that th* presence of th* mayor of cities *"4 other 

.< «« (xvii.) ££ ft- “-«ui *■»- - 

art thereby enabled to fir more accurately the period at which the »*-'•-.»• ■> -*■ *‘<- 
written, and aa th attendance of these anthormee, along with the justir wonid ha 
think* hare been, to .ay the least, aupcrflnona, it i» that the 

scripTpoint to an earlier date, and that consonantly it could not hare been written after 

opinion, I <— u\ot con— r, (to. k. upon ft. -H-< • <* ft. «»*• <-*«• ; 
and the word, italieiacd in my attract of it. dnum repre ent th gronni. on which I 
couture to dissent from the most accurate and diligent of nsent < A “• 1 

Puring the reign of Edward IV. eery Httle notio wm Uk« by the leghtatnro of fte 
laboring daaat of the community, except by the atatute. for regukting apparel. Serv- 
ant. i/hnahandry, common laborer., and artittcera, wen forbidden tow^rany ckrfh. 
ft,: -I ft. bl— d jrnri .—fed ft. pH- cl 2. Tb -U» ? p-l—n« .ft --.n.M- 
* ft. bidding ol hi. brother urd — «cc, cn-tod ftnt no ft- .bcnld to bnndnindl. 
man (artificer ou handcraftman) nnles* as a sen wit to th* kir F , 

The accemion of Henry VII. to the throne may * u Thk 

of an era of internal tranquillity mid indurtry. The statute, e^cted m the mgn. of h« 
irume iiate predecemora, sent in each county to the justice, of the pi ace. for them to pro- 
claim and execute, including those against sign, and liveries, rout, and fombte ctric 
and for the regulation of the lower classes were udr quate to their intended purpose. and nly 
required to be firmly put into exention.’ Tocffect this object, Hen*, feeling thefutduy o 

1, flacting that the laws should be enforced, without providing a power to compel 
their nforcement, began by raking the formidable power of th-. Star Chambet , and then 
proceeded to call upon the local magistracy, under terror of that power, to entoce t 
Saw- 1 The utility of thi court is extolled by Lord Baron, and although even during the 
age of that historian, men began to feel that so arbitrary a jurisdf to w incompatible 
with liberty, and as the spirit of independence still rose highe in the nation, the aversion 
to it increased; stiU it is tolerably clear that the establishment of the Star Chamber, or 

* “ En lour Counteez.” 

• Qf. The Statute- of Liveries, 8 Edw. 1%'., c. ii. 

•8 Edw. IV., c. v., 1463. Further reflations appear in the 23 Edw. IV., c. L 

« Sreed that the statute, were sufficient and if they were executed, thekw wokd 

weU have its course; but to «oul<l they be executed t that was the quistior. (Year Book. 1 uen. 

‘••That," says Lord Bacvu, •• which was chiefly aimed at was force, and the 
of force, combinations of multitudes and maintenance of headships of gtmt amiliea (History 
Henry VTL, p. 88). 
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th# •nUrgvmtnt of it* j««r«r in the reign of Henry VII., might have been m prudent u 
the abolition of it in that of Ohnrlee I. 1 

The local magistracy wore thus strengthened and stimulated to pnt the laws in oxrcn- 
tion, moro especially thaw directed against that which wm the main mischief of those 
tim— c, offence* of force and violence, and combination* or retainer* of men for uniawfui 
purpoaec.* The principal of the- law* were, first, the statute* against liverioa and rotainerj, 
and next, the relating to forcible entry. Those statutes won enacted prior to ilenry’a 
acccaaion, and when Hnmo mya, " there acarcoly pared any aosaion dunnj :hia rotgn with- 
out aome statnb sgainat engagir retainer*, and giving them badge* or iiverie*, a practice 
by which they were in a manner eniiated under some great iord, and were kept in readi- 
ness to aaaiat him in ali wan, inaurroctiona, riot*, violence*, and even in bearing evidence 
for him it. court# of juatico," he apparently forgets tlrnt they were only in pursuant of 
oider atatutea pawed it- oariior reigns. 

The aubject of Iiverie* haa already been noticed,' and its further examination wiil now 
bo proceeded with. 

XXI. The ttat 1 Rich. IL, c. vii, recite*' — "Because trust diver* people of a mall 
revenue do make groat retinne of people, giving to them hat* (chaperon*)' and other liver- 
ieo, of one *nit by yoar, taking of them the vaiue, or the double value of the aamc livery, 
by auch covenant and aasnrano that every of them shall maintain other in all quarrels,' 
be they reasonable or nnr ■"•onabie," 

It confirms the atatutea again it maintenance, forbid# nnder pain of imprisonment the 
giving of iiverie* for the maintenance of quarrel; or other confederacies, and directs the 
justices of assixe “ to diiigently enquire of ali them that gather them together in fraternities 
(en/raternittz) by such iivery, to do maintenance; and tint they which thereof utudl be 
found guilty, ah-.ll be duly punished, every man after the quantity of his desert.” * 

In 1393-93 it wm further enacted ' that “ no yeoman (yoman) nor other of lower estate 
than an Esquire,* from henceforth ihall use nor bear no livery ailed livery of company 

1 Hume remarks that the state of the country required (Treat discretionary power In the sover- 
eign, and tlrnt the same maxims, of government will uot suit a rude people that may be proper in a 
more advanced stage of society (’ n t.jry of England, vol iii., p. 3S8. See also Sir J. Mutlun osn 
History of England, 1830, vol ii. , up. iii.) 

• Beeves, Histoiy of the English Law (W. F. Finlason), 1869, vol ii L, p. 194. 

•Ante, p. 815. ‘1377 

• ChajH'rvn, a hood, hat, a kind of head-dress; liqne, badge; vnttalz, the next condition to an 
esquire; vallen or vallez, valets; varlcn, servants; varlet, yeoiueu (R. Kallium, A Dictionary of the 
Norman or Old French Language, 1779). 

• '.ue che? un de eux Mayntendra autre en toutz querelles,” 

1 In all cases where quotation* are given fi n ntatutes originally drawn up In French or Latin, 
£ follov the wording of the authorized transit a. The editors of the Statutes of the B aim 1810, 
mode numerous transcripts and collations of ah .nstrumenta aftordiug materials for notes and read- 
inps. V' The transcript which appeared to be made from the mod authentic source was used as the 
copy of the text to be printed. All the other transcripts and collations of the same instrument, at 
also the printed editions, were then compared and collated with this copy, and the requisite various 
reading;} noted accordingly ” (Introduction, p. xl) 

• 16 Rich. IL, c. lv, 

• Sir Thomas Smith distinguishes the English below the rank of esquire into gentlemen, yeomen, 
and rase ali (ixmimon wealth ot England, 16*6, chap. xxL), He also use* th« word rtuealitg in the 
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(KM, * °< *», ">» M rf-n,, Kb. b. not “ 

... a*-om. 

1368 chapter iL of the Confirmatory Act,’ ordering-" Item, that no varlete call r 

no badge or liver; criled livery of company of any Lord vnthin the realm, nnle® he be 

menial or continual officer of his said Lord. .... „ f nr v;j. 

In the first year of King Henry IV.,* lords of whatever eriateor condition were « 
to « nor rive any livery of Sign of Company (Signe it Compatgne), to no 1 light, 

££ JLSSL.-L*.* . a.— ^-**** 

„ La .11 .b.™ «■« «•»•! *■ > *• ™ • ~ »— "•* ** 

« rive his honorable livery of the Swan* to lords and hi. menial gentlemen. 

In 1405-6 the statntes of 1377 (livery of Hats) and 1399 were confirmed, nda fine of 
£J, imposed npon any knight or peraon of less estate^* who gtvu* livery of CtothorHats, 
2aT£ n^n the recfpient. It al. forbid, c mgregation. and combes « 
any ush liveries, “ the guild, and fraternities, and also the people of mysteries (gentz 
mmhre), of cities and borough, within the r aim ” alone excepted. 

Liverit r once again mentioned in this reign, name y, in 1411, when the 
passed respectively i the first and seventh years of this King and in the first of Richard 

"• Z£ZL a f~ «. i. . -» i»r — 

of H i,rv VI •* urther powers are given to the justices of assist -id of the peace, 

£- wewing .... . Mr own fh~ <«- — 

V 1468 '• the erbting .intntos -err on< *' more ronfirm, 3, wrf eTer f n 

; „ ne live ry or badge (liven on eigne) to other than his menial servant, a icer, or man 

in ™rtKul#r oitioa. borongb. to™, or po*. b.ro.«lhont) - to tar »* l' 

1), . «*» « 4 « bear .4 ***** * -H W “S,‘'± 

thing, done,” Mid U) pnt tlio orfin.no. in .locution. By. mibMquwit Act of tbrt reign. 
Edw«d, Prince of Wales, was empowered to give bis livery and sign. 

• 20 Riels. H., c. i., ii. 

• Signt ne Hveree. In earlier translations, Sign of livery. 

*1 Hen. IV., c. vii. 03Wj. -Glossary.’ says that the word valet, or knave. 

• — — — 

utes, P* 844). . . . ff 

• Live ree del Cign, : in earlier translate “ Livenes or sign. , ^ ^ ^ & ui> 

’7 Hen, V., c. xiv. »8 Edw. IV., c. ii 

«» O! n. *t— - «« -*«' - “>• 

fin the present instance, UvereU et tignex), is always live . 

word t£nc in the earUer editions of the statute, is more correctly rendered as badgs. 
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XXII. The preamble of the act of jwliament, by which Henry VII. enlarged the power 
of the Star Chamber, is remarkable, and present* a clear picture of the condition of the 
nation at that period. “ The king, onr sovereign lord, remembereth how by unlawful 
maintenances, giving of liveries, sign s and tokens, retainers by indentures, promises, oaths, 
writings, and other embraceries of his subjects, nntrue der leanings of sheriffs in making 
panels, and untrue retnrns by taking money by juries, by great riots and unlawful as- 
semblies, the policy and good rale of this realm is almost subdued .” 1 

It will be seen that Henry, J early i the third year of his reign, fully recognized the 
comparatively anarchy of his kingdom. His grot object was to enforce the existing laws, 
and put down all power of resistance to the royal authority. This object was steadily 
pursned throughont the reign.’ 

A story of the king's severity is related by Hume, which seems to merit praise, though 
commonly cited as an instance of his avarice and rapacity. The Earl of Oxford, having 
splendidly entertained him at his castle of Henningham, with all hii servants j nd retainers 
wearing liveries and badges, Henry thanked him for his good cheer, but aid, “I cannot 
allow my laws to be broken in my sight, my attorney must sp ik with you.” ’ His regard 
for the law 1 tended, in this instance— to what Blackstone holds to have been the great and 
immediate object of all his regulations — namely, to the emolument of the exchequer, us it 
is raid the Earl paid a composition of 15,000 marks for his offence. 

XXIII. I now 3 »ass on to the statnte enacted in the eleventh year of the king 
(1495), a veritable capitulary, consisting of sixty-five chapters or laws, ranging through 
sixty-eight folio pages of the “ Statntes of the Realm,” and in which we obtain a foretaste 
of the appetite for legislation which our ancestors gradually acquired with inert* mg free- 
dom. The chapter I shall first notice is No. iii.‘ in the- series of 1495. It deals with the 
evils complained of in the preamble of the law of 1487, and speaks of “ ge vying and rcceyv- 
yng of lyverees, signees, and tokvns, unlaufully.” 

The preamble of the statute of 1487 (XXII.) appears to have escaped the research of 
masonic historians, but upon identical phraseology, which occurs in the subsequent legisla- 
tion of 1495. a very singular interpretation has been placed. The signs and tokens have 
been reganlcd mm gin of recognition, and grips of salutation! Even Kloss falls into this 
error, though, as he himself Joes not fail to perceive, these essential features of a secret 
society “ must in sueh rase have been usual with many trades.” He might, indeed, have 
gone even further, for it is quite clear that the po’-sons who received the liveries, sigus. ami 
tokens, mentioned in the statute, were people of all classes, even the lowest; consequently, 
therefore, if these expressions were capable of the meaning ascribed to them, secret modes 
of recognition, by operation of gesture and hand-shaking, must have been common through- 
out England in the Middle Ages. Our English masonic writers, except of late years, when 
they have been content to follow the German school, eveu iu tho interpretation of their own 
history, much as they have erred, never got quite so far as this. 

In the pursuit of Masonic antiquity, possibility rather than probability was their watoh- 

■3 Hen. VIL, c. i. (1487). 

* Reeves, History of the English Law (AY. F. Finlason), 1869, vol. iii. . p. 124. 

•Hume, nistory of England, vol. iii., p. 330. 

4 11 Hen. VIL, c. iii.: " An Acte agaynst unlawfull Assomblyes and other offences contrary to 
former Statute*.* 
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• vet there it inch a thing a* proving too much, uod In the pm«nt in* w the tdraWy 
m Am* and token* of tho Freemosons. with the Hgm am' tokent whico ws the 
°w ftriy^tute to repres, instead of confirming the M. omc body in the 

ffto rf «p«taW “ i» •"■*“«* *» ton — "j *■* *"* “* 

! f thr- mean* rt person by whom these mode? of recognition were mm* ily po see • 

fa M of Freemasonry,’ ’ — wherein «ndel my be smd to have pop^red 

I l ^though he has Itaeened the authority of that eminent writer, by intermingling In. 

thoee 0 f to, critical historian. 1 — the author .ays, ‘as in the case of the 
oTrman etonemaeons, so did the English masons at an early period form fratenutie. or as- 
^nations, the member, of which recognize each other bj -ecret mgns and totem . . . • 
nSTan artisans and workmen were again forbidden to use livene. agns, and tokens. 

W tC ^TUy «** liveries, retmners, etc. it to been *ved by a learned 
JZ LekTmon . , h it the element* of society were about to be 

thrown into new combinations, than the perseverance with which pres nows statu againrt 
S liveries od token, were nforeed, and with which their deficta.de, were made good 
hvneV enactment* All the considerable landholders .till regarded themselves as chief- 
tins All 5K inferiors in their neighborhood were their retainer to whom hey gave 
and cokers, mid who, in other words, wore their uniform and rallied to new 
andurd A common gift from chief to retainer seems to have been a badge M to 
worn in th cap Thui one of the Stanley’s waa in the habit of giving to ms followers the 

1 - a. d™. -a. W «.• r*- «*“ T 

Xr mid sometime: i gilt and were, no doubt, highly prized by tho« ^ ^.ved the • 

Th badse cognizance, or sign of company, as it was variously termed, served 

recognition and distinction of prnty, of feudal allegiance and ^ ™ J 

„d te- It wa worn on the arm or cap. Th® sign* and token, mentioned m the statute 
, r TTT T S vere badges* Id cognizances; badges wen th. master’s deviw, crest, or um-. n 
: Jece of?oth-or, Z the time of Queen Elizabeth, on silver, -in the form of a 

riridkTwom on the left sleeve by domestics and retainers, nd even by 7 0Un ^ 
h0 wore the bidge of the elder. This was generally continued till the time of Jame _ 
ri!r wWch it w» only worn bj vatermen mid servant, of person, of distinction* The 
m yal watermen still wear it “Cognizances” were sometimes knot, or device* worn in 

.Ofthisagooamustretio, 

dri, in all good faith, up.« fro® Preston. The Wto-y. p lwit h dubs and stave*, 

liament met a Tver^ laws we™ made, and amongst th, rest 

occasioned its being named the Batt Pa nreventinr their assemblies and cangreg. 

iiament. forbidding artisans of every description the use of signs and to 

P. * VOL it. p. AM (citing the Bopn de Secret, 

** — « *-• (st * tuw3 °' 

the S^^S^SE^th. Statute, of Henry m, PP- vii-ix. 
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the cape or on the chest; some of the roysi servant* wore the king's mxw both on the breast 
and on the back. “ Heteyndres ” ippear to have been the agreements, verbal or written, by 
which the re tainers, sometimes called “ Retinue,” wore engaged or retained.* 

XXIV. We now approach what is virtually the last in the long series; of enactment®* 
regulating with extreme precision the wages of laborers and artificers, which present any 
features of originality, before the successive laws on this subject were codified by the 5th 
L’lizsbeth, c. iv. 

The stages of artificers were again fixed, — a free mason,’ mat ter carpenter, and rough 
mason were to take per day 4d. with diet, and 6d. without, between EaBter and Michaelmas, 
and during the rest of the year 3d. and 5d. respectively. 3Iaster masons and master car- 
penters, taking charge of work and having under them six men, were to receive 5d, with 
diet, and 7d. without, The penalty for taking mort was 80s. ; and for giving more, 40s. 
During the summer half-year, each workman and laborer was to be at work before 5 A.M., 
to have half an hour for his breakfast, an hour and a half for his dinner, at snch time as 
deeping was permitted him; but at other times, then but one hour for his dinner, and half 
an hour for bis “ so netmat” (XI.). Bricklayers and glaziers are mentioned for the first 
time. 

From the words, that “ if any of theym offende in any of theis articles, that then their 
lefautes be marked by hvm, or his deputie, that shall pay their wages.” * Klees infers that 
we have her. officials corresponding with our present foremen and wardens. It may be so; 
but whether or not any complete nalogy can be established between the two sets of persons, 
the observation is so illustrative of the commentator’s microscopic examination of these, 
now, happily, obsolete laws, that I have much pleasure in qnoting it.’ 

XXV. In the nineteenth year of the king, on the petition of the commons, that the 
stat 15 Henry VI., c. vi. (XIX.), had expired, it was ordained that masters wardens, and 
fellowships of crafts or mysteries, and the rulers of guilds and fraternities, should make or 
enforce no new ordinance without the approval of the chancellor, a chief justice, three 
judges of the land, or before both the justices of assize in their circuit.’ 

At this point it will be convenient to cast back ward glance upon the two chief statutes 
aimed at the working mason* vi:., the laws of 1360 and 1435 (III., XVI.), and the later 

1 Ibid. » 11 Hen. VH,, pp. c, xxii. (1405), 

* The word freemason occurs here for the first time in the actual statutes, although, as we have 
seen (XX). the term was evidently signified by frank mason in the act of 14+1-5. 

4 This form of words also occurs? in a statute of the next reign (XXVL), virtually re-enacting the 
regulations passed in 1495. 

‘The 11 Hen. VH., c. xxii., “touching onely the t nagis of artificers, labourers, and other,, was 
repealed in 1497 by the 12 Hen. VH., c. iii., according to Sir F. Eden, owing to the high price of 
corn (State of the Poor, vol. i., p. 78); but Sir O. Nicolls says, “ Wolsey’s influence was now in the 
ascendant: he was a great patmnizer of building and builders, and probably interested himself to 
procure the repeal” (A History of the English Poor Law, 1854, vol. i., p. 111). 

* The merchant tailors* records mention that company’s ordinances to have been laid before the 
Lord Chancellor on the 23d of January 1612; and that that their clerk informed the Court that it was 
the advice of the city recorder “ hr should be presented with some remembranee of the batter finish- 
ing of that business.” The Court it is added, agreed thereon “ to attend the recorder to intreat him 
to move his lordship in their suit, and at the same time to present, him with ten double suderants 
(sovereigns) in gold” (Herbert, Companies of London, vol. i., p. 188.) 
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Ac, o. 14» (SIX,. Threogbont 0*. »• ’ — ££££ 

legislature to cnrb the incremmg inde; s ndenc of '"^Twhldh were at variance 

from p «ing article* or re «tolatioM for t < J1 f“ rei of Edw | kr d m. down to that of 

sxssn sl*» ^ iss 

- - - ■— *“*•* 

union connecting the legislation of 1360, 14 A ttd lW. ^ oong5der a Ut fl e more 

object, the «pre*tonoferto ^ of the gantry dktricts, whilst those 

1 assume them to hav ™ ^ ordinance, the holding of conventicles, and 

specially referring to practicee-the Mting ox o aMembled, must, 

SSSS = 

3“i»”T:iss, «" rfssH 

Si, JL, • mom-cnre .»d retrenching hoUdnp, c.nremtnncre 

naprehni,,, without^ TW — “ ’J loTL U - 

3l, P p ,k,°n.n»n,’ »4 3!' Bret nnd prek » ire ordered to be »« “ * * 

poundV mutton and veal at a halfpenny half a farthing, money of that age. 

XXVI The first law of this reign with which we are concerned was pass® in 1514,* 
and ta a reiLtmTnt mrtatf. of Z A it of 1495 (XXHL), which we have seen was only 

Z forre on. . ... nine, tigs™ *. »* «- -*» »' «'“■ “ to " ™" — 

its provisions. 

£* - “« — • - - “ vm . 

* Hume, History of England, voliv., p. 2«. .35 Hen. m. c. ii. 

:^ Q ^: c -r "lium, of England! vol.lv.,p. 243. 'BHwi. vra.,c. iii. 
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Sir Georgs Nfclioll* says, “ The twenty ya era which had since elapsed seem to havo call 
for no change in the ruts of wages thpn fixed, and which differed little from those prescribed 
in 1444 by the 23 Henry VI. (XX.); bo that, after an interval of seventy years, we And no 
material difference in the rates of remuneration prescribed for labor.’ 

XXVII. In the following year, however, "on the homble petycyon of the freema ona, 
rough masons, carpenters,” and other artificers “ wythin the Cytfc of London,” and in 
consideration of the heavy expenses to which they were subject, it wa# enacted that, except 
when employed on the king’s works, the artificers, laborers, and their apprentices, working 
within the city or the liberty of the »ae might take the rime wages which they had been 
in the habit of doing prior to the statute of 1514. By the las*, clans* of thia -Vet, the 
penalty imposed upon the giver of excessive wages by the previous law wns repealed . 1 

Although the remaining laws enacted in this reign, relating to journeymen, apprentices, 
and 'artificers were rather calculated for particular teade* and employments, under par- 
ticular circumstance », come few were of more general import, and therefore demand our 
attention. 

XXVIII The exaction of high fees for the admission of apprentice* to their freedom 
ras guarded against.* No master wae to compel hii apprentice to engage by oath or bond 
not to open n shop; and in this as well as in the previous statnte (XXVII.), the practic of 
guilds, crafts, sad fraternities in making “acter. and oidynsnuoes,” without submitting 
them for confirmation, is denounced and forbidden.* 

The laws just cited prove that the custom of i ravelling, or as Dr. Klo* expresses it, 
‘the wandering years of the finished apprentice,” was not usual in this country, yet we 
should g„ too far were we to 1 tume, from the absence of this distinctive feature in the 
career of the young craftsmen, that with ceremonies at all resembling those of the Fre nek 
and German journeymen, he must have been necessarily unfamiliar. Jonmeymtn fra- 
ternities’ sprang np in England, as in o*her countries, and though ihe evidence is not con- 
clusive as to the perpetuation of these societies, the balart - of probability semi » affirm 
it. Dugdale. in his account of Coventry, observes that, in tho reign of Ilenry V., “ the 
young per pie, viz., journeymen of several trades,— observing what merry meetings 
feasts their masters had by belonging to fraternities, and wanting themselves the like 
pleasure, did of their own accord swmble together in several places of the city. Inch oc- 
casioned the mayor and his brethren in 3 Hen. VI. (XVI.) to complain thur* of to the king, 
alleging that the said Journeymen, in these their unlawful meetings, ealle themselves St. 
George his gild, to »' utent that they might maintain and abet one another in quarrels, 
etc . ; had rrsde ck a master, etc., to the prejndico of the other gilds.’ 

In London thew ^anizations met with little favor from the authorities and when, in 
1387, three journeymen cordwainera endeavored to establish a fraternity they were m- 
mitted to Newgate, haring confessed “that a certain friar preacher, ‘ Brother William 
Bartone ’ by name, had made an agreement with their companions, and had given security 

' A History of the English Poo: Law, 1854, voL i. p. 110. *7 Hen. VHL, c. v. 

*33 lien. VED., c. iv. (1KM1). . 

*28 Hen. VHL, c. v 11 Ab to apprentices, there were a score of acts, beginning* with one ^ 
last reign, eith. compelling master x> take apprentice:*, or restricting then, to ^certain number 
(Bee, *, History of th English Law (W. F. Finlaaou), lb®», voL iv., p. 360, not- 0). 

•Antiquities of Win-wick-hire, 1675, p. 130, 
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to them, that he would make suit in the court ot Borne for confirmation of th t fraternity 
by the Pope; so that, on pain of escommanicatiou, and of K. more gnevou ien . 
afterward* to be fulminated, no man should dare to interfere with the well-be mg be 

fraternity. For doing the which he had received a certain sum of money which had been 

collected among their K id companion* , . . .. 

I„ 1396 , th« aerring men or yomen of the trado of i idlers were charged 1 
with having “ under a certain feigned color of auctity,” influenced the journeymen moag 
them, and formed covins with the objoe' d miring their mi ge greatly in excess Uthong h 
this fraternity poraesed its own livery aad had existed for thirteen years, it wm PI »md. 

The i ame fate befell, in 1415, the brotherhood of yomen taOlour* charged with holon 
itaMmbliea and conventicle (XVI.), md who were forbidden “ to live toge the: u mpauies 
by themselves,” or to w« an eapecU suit or livery without the permit ion of the masters 

and wardens of the trade." , ... , 

Two years later, however, the brotherhood was still in existence, as they then petitioned 

the city authorities that the “ fellows of that fraternity of yomen ” might b Awed to hold 
ann© d religions wice: tor the souls of the brethren and sisters deceased, aim to do 
other things which theretofore they had been wont to do. The eut ry in the records here 
abruptly erases, so that the result of thi petition does not appear, bnt it is profile that 

it was refused. 6 . . . . . ... , 

In d riding the question whether there existed special organisations of the journeymen 

within the crafts, an ordinance of the dothworkerf company is worthy of our consider* 
tiou* " “ The master, warden 1 ; tmd assistants shall choc#9 the warden of the yeomant 
they shall governe the yeomandry and journjmcu in such tort rate former times bath been 
n * > >• Comrr nting upon this ordinance, Breutsno observes: Were these widens of the 

yeomanry the .*me' i » the masters who, a» in the Ger- m gilds, were d h gated to the Em. 
Unities of journeymen? And may we therefrom form a conclurion as to the existe nee of 
fntei ities of like nature in England? The ceremoui which were ^ternary among the 
trade unions in the woollen manufacture down to the thirtieth year of the present centuiy, 
ihow such a striking similarity to those of the German fraternities of journeymen, that the 
supposition aggests itself of a derivation of those trade union© from the old journeymen 

As militating, however, against this hypothesis, it if. contended that in England the 

1 Riley, Memorial* of London, p. 495. In 1412 Simon Flegge, notary, and his two clerks, to hav- 
ing “ counterfeited diver* Bulla, waded with lead, lies untc t sedafth© m«;i retread father m 
Stat, and Lord, out Lord the Pope : and diver* othe. letters sealed with the seato of other n*le 
persons ; and who had sold the same to divers persons for no smaU son. *««»*** that the smdWk 
tem and seals *r. » genuine were sentenced by to< civic author* - U be put upon the fnUmy 
Store* market days there to tend for one hour ach day. earfi of them having -n themeantae 
one of the Papal Bull so falsely made and counter!; itei hung about h» neck (Ibid p. WH From 
these ©ntries to the city records we may infer that tear t \ have been strong ^u :1 | to ^ 

, eals and letters, an. hey sugg. t n very slmpl. elution of the cru* which has hitherto ball! ed the 

historians of Freemasonry. See ante, pp. 178, 258, 297. 

* Ibid., p. 542. Mr. Riley says, tht the title yoman first appears in toe city books about this 

period. See the Statutes of Liveries (XXL); and ante, p. M3, note 2. 

•Riley, Memorials of London, p. 609. *P" .. 

•The tovemmonr of toe Fuller*, Shearmen, and Clotoworker* of London (circa, a.», 1860 [ 

printed " 681], Ord. xix., p. 20). 

• Pmntano, On the History and Development of Odds, p. Wk 
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journeymen were ne’ er obliged by the gnild ordinances to travel for a certain nnmbor of 
i >J#rg > wbiltt in Germany and Fiance all journeymen’ usociations owed thdr origin to 
thi» 1 . item of travelling. But in the first place there ia some evidence that the practice of 
travelling in March of work van, to ray the least, not unknown in England (IX.). In 1794 
there *us a club among the wooloombere and ont of hnndred workmen there mia not one 
to be found who diu not belong to it. Every memhe h» d to pay contributions according 
» the wants of the society, and its object is to assist journeymen travelling in March of 
work w hen work was sauce, and to relieve the ick and to bnry the ds.ud members . 1 * * 4 5 

“ It will he seen,” says Brentano, “ that the objects of this dnb were the wane as those 
of the German Gexelkntaden and the French compagnone. If we add to thi* that the jnst 
quoted records of ceremonies among trade unions refer to wooloomhers aaso, the sugger tion 
already made seems gi itly corroborated; and the fact that the modem trade unions sail 
the ssistanoe given to members ont of work -imply donation, the translation of the Gterhcnh 
of the German journeymen’s fraternities, eern- dso worth noticing.”* 

Secondly, the term of apprenticeship extended over a longer period in England than 
in either Franco or Germany, and in point of dnretion corresponded pretty closely with the 
stages or gradations through which the foreign craftsman worked his way towards the 
common goal. Thus the English workman fonnd his pralimfeijy smitnde in no respect 
abridged by the absence of lay trade regulation compelling him to tr el, and whiltt, as 
we have seen (XIX., XXVIII.), the number of master) em rigoronaly kept down, and the 
obstacles to attaining freedom of the trade at least &a great in the case of English es of 
foreign artisans, the former, from the very circumstance of their position, that is to say, 
by the mere fact of a more extended probation, would be induced to form loca' fraternities 
for social and trade purposed Thai they did so, is matter of history, and Stow records the 
rising of the London apprentices because some of their brotherhood had been nnjustly, as 
they averred, cast into prison and punished.' 

During this reign so great was the nnmber of foreign. arti«ms in the city, that at least 
fifteen thonsand Fleming® alone were at one time obliged to leave it, by an order of Conncil. * 
Whatever trade societies or fraternities , 7 ere in general use on the Continent, I apprehend, 
must have passed over to this conntry about the period of the Information. It might be 
imagined, that the foreign artificers who settled in England were least affected by the nsages 
of the trades, and preserved greater freedom ol action between the period follow ing the 
abolition of guilds, and preceding the enactment of the stat. 4 Eliz., c. v. Inasmuch, as 
with the exception of the London companies, who purchased exemption from the statutes 

1 Journ i!* of the House of Gammon*, voL xlix., pp. 822-S24; Brentano, On the Histoiy and De- 
velopment of Gilds, p. 1)6 note 1. 

* Brentano, On the History and Development of Gilds, p. 99. Brentano add ;: “ There is, how- 
ever, one difference to be noted. The said woolcombers travelled only when work was scarce, while 
the * wandering' of the German, and the Tour de France of the French journeyman, were obliga- 
tory.” From this, as well as the date, ht regards the woolcombers’ club as a trade union, for assist- 
ing men thrown out of work by the gig-mill, “ but which may perhaps have di wended from an old 
journeymen’:! fraternity.’’ 

* Brentano says: “ The law* under Henry VIIL point to such great difficulties hindering appren- 
tices in all trades from becoming masters, that their exasperation led to repeated insurrections ’ 
(On the History and Development of Glide, p. 88). 

4 otrype’s stow, ISO, pp. 838, 83C. 

* Hume, Hiitory of England, voL iv., p. Ml. 
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of spoliation, 1 and, moreover, war* at all time specially logwlate' !« (XXXII.)^the oed 
of the craft-guild* — invariably dirw od against the competition non-freemen- 
weio inoperative. Yet auch waa not th< case, and <aven in London, where the jntonq ’ < * 
foreign wrkmun «u at ita height, we find that, owing, no donbt, to their aorp-effii* the 
gnglkh in dexterity, industry, and im^lity, they were aot only 

vexatious law*' attained »oh a pitch of parity - to mcnr the - J 

of their Engliah rival*. There were prions insurrection* in 1517 and 1589, and in 164 
the feeling of exaaperation which had oeen engendered gave ri. to a petition to parliament 
from the London apprentice*, complaining of the intolerable hardriup. to which they were 
aubject, « where we, by coercion, are nee aarily compelled to «sn„ «wn « «ght yi ra at 
! Jt before we can hare the immanity and Modern of thi. city to Mb »: thorn winch are 
mere Grangers do snatch thi* freedom from us, fine poll the trade out of our hands, so 
that by these means, when onr times an fully expired, m do then begin in a manner to 
suiter a second apprentice ship to them, who do time domim mr ore ne m our own Md» 
i remarkable circumstance of the atatntea of 1 lews* VIIL » the prodigious le-Jgfh to 
which they run. “ The sen*®,” says Mr. Reeves, “ involved in repetition* is pnnned with 
pain, and almost escapes the reader; while he is retarded and made giddy by a continual 
recurrence of the some form of words in the same endlem period.” Happfly, w « but 
dightly concerned with the further legislation of this reign, which, thongn of 
inters t to the general student, hears only indirectly upon the subject of onr investigation. 

YYTY The ‘‘email abbeys priories, and other religions houses of monks, c none, and 

nans" were suppreeeed in 1530; and three years afterward# the dieeolntion of 1 * v 
abbeys and monasteries was decreed by the 31 Hen. VIII., c. xm.» which, a. 
expresses it, “ laid the axe to the root of popery.”* The preamble of this statute reciti*, 
voluntary and fret surrender by the ecclesiastical houses, and th enactment m conse- 
quence added by the aame commentator, “ without hesitation, to the list of Bti 

Seriated that abont fifty thousand persons wer e wont to i ad an idle and neeless 
life in the English monastic institutions, and that by the dissolution of them 
ments, and the abrogation of clerical celibacy together, about a annum and fifty thonrand 
persons of both sexes heretofore withdrawn from marriage, were aided to the force by 
which the population is kept up.’ 

' Herbert, Companie » of London, vol. i, p. U4. „wienc» 

•For instance, by the 14 and IS Hen. VIIL, c. «., no stranger born out of the king ob dien , 

whether leniz or not md using any handicraft was to have any apprenU^. no^ t^n |o 

journeymen unless natural-bom bj da, whilst strange™ and their ware were ,to* >«£££ m 
insper tion f the wardens and fellowships of handicrafts » the city. Further restrictions were 

posed by the 31 Her Vni., c. xvL, and 23 Hen. VHL, c. xvu . 1(U , Britijh 

•The Apprenti. s of London’s Petition to the Honoural le Court of Parliament. 1«4 Bntish 
Museum Libly ; Strype’s Stow, p. 333; Brentano. On the History and Developm ent of Odds. * 86, 

Hume, History of Enjland, vol. iv., p. 340. 

• Beeves, History >f the English Law (W. F. Finlason), 1888, voL iv., p. 438 

‘Barrington, Observations on the More Ancient Statutes, p.807. of «t t 

•Ibid. Barrington here goes UtU. further thar Mr. Pike, who says: ** The PreamH«o^ 
utes, however valuable tliey may be as an indication of contemporary opinion, are 
as a b rtracts of previous history” (Pike. History of Crime in England, vol. u., p. W* 

•Nicholia, History of English Poor Law, vol, 1., page 12#. 
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XXX. The lust remain! of superstitious riUblikhment* were d( < trove d fey the dnt 
•tatote of the following reign. The 1 Edw. VI., c. xiv., gave to the Ling all chantries, 
college*, and free chapelr, all lands given for the finding of a pr at for ever, or for the 
maintenance of any anniversary, obit, light or lamp in any church or chapel, or the like; 
all /ra/«rm'/w», brotherhoods , , and guilds (eteept those for myeteriw and craft*), with all 
their lande and po , ^’**ionr. 1 

In support of the poeition, that the working clue in England, a* in Germany and 
France, waa completely organized, and even to a certain extent governed ituelf under the 
superintendence of the master;, the following itatnte of this reign, paired in 1648, ha* 
been much relied on: 


XXXI. 2 and 3 Edwassd VL, Chafteb XV., A.D. 1548. 

An Acte towchingt Victualler ' and Handycraflet men. 

FORASMUCH E ea of late daye® diverse sellers or vittayles, not contented withe mod- 
erate and reasonable gsyne bnt myndinge to have and to take for their tittayle* so mnche 
as ljFte them, have conspyred and covenanted togother to ell their vittells at unreasonable 
price; and lykwise Artyflcers handycraf femen and laborers have made eonfederacyes and 
pmynes [promises], and have sworn mntuull othe», not onlye that they xhoulde not meddle 
one with* an others worke, and pformt [perform] end fynishe that an other h*the begone, 
but also to constitute and appoynt howe mnche work( they Shoulde doe in it daye, and 
what bower- and tyme they shall worke, contrarie to the t&wm and Statutes of this Realme, 
to the greate hnrte and ympov erisheme nt of the Kingrs Majesties Subjected. 

1. For Reformacffn thereof it is ordeyned and enacted by the Kinge onr Sovcraigne 
Lorde the Lords & Comone in this present Parliament assembled, and by thanetoritic of 
the ame, that yf any Bochers, Brun i, Bakers, Poultors, Cooks, Ccaterdmongers, or Frew- 
terers shall at any tyme from -.d after the first daye of Marche next efimynge, conspire cov- 
enant! promyse or make any othes that they hall not sell their vittelle® bnt at certen prices; or 
yf any Artificers Workenen or laborers doe conspire coven*nte or promyse together or make 
any othes that they shah uot moke or doe their workes but at a serteyno pries? and rate, or 
mall not enterprice or take npon them to fynishe tha* another bathe beconne, or shall doe 
bnt a certen worke in a daye, or lhall not worke but at certen howers and tjmes, that then 
everie person so conspiring covenanting swearinge or offending? beinge lanfullye convicte 
thereof by Witnes confession or otherwise, shall forfeyte for th< first offence tonne pounds 
to the King’s Higbne and yf he have sufficient to pave tho same and doe slso paye the 
i*ame within aixe dujea next after his conviccion, or ells shall suffer for tho Arete offence 
twentie dayes ymprisonmont, and shall onely have bread and water for his sustenance; and 
for the seconde offence shall forfeyt twentie poundes to the Kinge, yf he have sufficient to 
paye the same and doe pay the same within size day os next after his conviccion, or ells shall 
suffer for the wconde offence punyshement of the pilloryc; and for the third offence shall 
forfeyt fourtye pounds to the Kinge, yf he have sufficient to paye the same and also doc 

1 “ Then a ire several exception? in this act which have saved some of the least objectionable of 
these institutions (stripped, however, of their ruperstitions), and such at were only included in the 
expressions of the act, but not in its design, as the universities and colleges for learning and piety” 
(Reever, History of the English Law (W. F. Finlaet/n), 1869, voi. iv., p. 456). 
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pare the mme within use daye* next after hi* conviccion, or oil* *hall <*• pUhryt 

and lom <m of hi* tan*, and al*o *hall at all tymes after that he taken m a man .otemon* 
«nd hi* ayin^e, depcicona or otho, not to be credytod at any# tyme in any matter* of 

^ ^And yf it fortnm any *uchi> con*piraeyo coTenante or prorayae to be had ind **d« 
by any soeyetk brotherhed or companye, of any arafte my»tori« or ot cupm on of the 
lytteller* abort* mencflned, witho the presence or content of tb more parti of them, * 
then ymediatly npon «uche aote of conspiracy oovenante or promk had or ro> le, ow i-..,* 
bead« is the particnler punjrshment before by thi* acte appoynted for the oflendor, their 
corporation ihalbe dksolved to all intent* con*truccion* and pnrpe***, 

2. And it i» further ordeynod and enacted by the anthoritie afore*aide, that nl * * 
■dnguler Justices of A*«*e Justice* of Peace Maior* Buyllie and btewordu of T*eft* at all 
and er^e their Sessions Loot, and Court., .hall hare full power and anctoritu to nqny 
hetre a ill determyne all and ringuler offence* comytted aguinste thi- Sh ,tute md to pun} 4 
or canse to be punyshed the oifendor according® to the teno of this Bitatute. 

3. And it i ordeyned and enacted by thanetorite aforesaid, that no peon or p*on* 

at anye tymi after the Unto daye of Aprill next cSmyngf interrupte d aye lett - dirt* rb 
any Fremason ronghmason carpenter bricklayer playsterer Joyner hardhowor »wyer yler 
pavyer gla-ver lymeburncr brickmakcr tylemaker plumber or laborer, borne in this Rulmo 
or m. Je Denison, to work* in anyo of the snide Crofts in snye citth Boroughe or * ne 
corporate withe aye peon or pson* that will retain him ot hem; albeit the teyde p on an.i 
neons so retayned or any of them doe not inhabyte or dwell in the Cittie Boroughe or >« 
corporate where he or they shall worke, nor be free of the same Cittie Boroughe or Towne; 
any Statute, Lawe, Ord< ynaunce, or other thinge whatsoever, had or wade te the , ontrarie 
in any wise not with .tending©; aid thav uppon paysie of forfeyture of fyvi pounde .or even* 
interrupcion or disturbaunce done contrarie to this estatute, the one moytie of everye snche 
forfeyture to be to the King.*, and thothor moytie therof to be o him or them a w 
sue for the same in anye of the King. Courts of Bccorde by tell p! unt accwn of dett or 
informacion wherin noe wager of lawe oscoync nor protection ahalbe allowed 


Thin enactment forms the lwt link in the chain of statute* elating to combination* 
and confederacies to , nhance the wages of labor, which it is my , purpose to rer.ew 
(III XVI XIX., XXV.). In the opinion of Sir George Nicholls, the restn t ins 
which "the legislature endeavored to put down “were imposed on workmen by th» 

> At the Leet, or Law-day, by-law® tor self-governance were , ad. by the Inhabitrnte of a city, 
or th, ten. its of a manor. Every male, of fit age, was bound to attend, and was 1. able te be In 
if absent (Smith, English Gilds, ,.p. 870, 411, a W the praetkv of tee o. •head meet 

lay of tee gilds frequently com spending with tee Leet, or Law-day, may perho^ be found l ana ex 
Sinof thoseTxpreionsin tee HalUweU poen .pon which the they o. > 
enacted. This suppo item is strengthened to some extent by tee om.ss.on of any reference 

“Justices” in that ancient manuscript (XII., XVTL) „„K m atfnns of 

. b F D. Lange, Sketch of the History of Legislation in Kngland relating te ( omW.atf ons of 

WortaL (Re (rut- t in the Report on Trade. Societies and Strike, presented to the Assooation 

the Promotion of National Science, 1880). 
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artisans th.mttL**, prescribing who should and who should not work, tho quantity 
of work which u*ch man should perform, snd the particular times he should b 
employed-'"' A contrary interpretation is, howerer, placed on the set by Bren- 
Uno who contends that ss all regulations forbidden in tho statute recur frequently 
in the by-laws of companies, they originated quite as much in agreements of 
masters us of workmen. “ Moreover,” he continues, 11 whilst the- word ‘ /skw certainly 
does not refer to the skilled workmen of the crafts, and probably to sonants in husbandry 
only, the prohibition of confederacies of artificers and handicraflmntn is directed as much 
against tho masters as againnt tho workmen of the crufts. And the act forbids, in the sine 
breath with tho confederacy of the craftsmen in general, all conspiracies of ‘ divers sellers 
of victuals ’ for raising prices. The act, therefore, does not refer at all to combinations 
similar to those of our working men of the present day, but is simply an attempt to chock 
the incre asing abuses of the craft gilds, and this especially in the trades providing for 
men’s daily wants, where such abuses would be felt most keenly.”* 

XXXII. The fourth clause of this statute (XXXI.) was repealed in tho following year, 
on the gronnd that it boro with undue severity upon tho artificers and craftsmen of the city 
of London, whence it has boon erroneously concluded that the legislation of 1549 referred 
solely to tho metropolis.' The itat. 3 and 4 Edw. VI., c. xx., first recites in full the par- 
ticniar section of the earlier enactment which it is intended to repeal, and continues: 

“ And Fonwmnche as in the Cittie of London being,' the Kingw chambre and most 
ouucyent Cittie of thi, ltcalme, the Artifice and Crafts men of the Aries crafts and mys- 
teries afore ado are at great, costs and charges, as wull in t aringe snd payings of Taxes 
tallag es snbaidyua Scott lott and other charge* us well to the Kings Majentie ai to the saide 
Cittie, and at manyo and sondryo tryumphes and other tymes for tho Kings honor, ad 
that yf forrens' sliolde come and worko amongst them within the libtyes of tho said Cittie 
contrary, to their auncyent privileges, that the same shoulde be a great decay of conynge, 
and an y mpoverislimont and driving.' .wayo of the free men being Artificers of the Crafts 
artes and mysteries atorr aide within the saide Cittie of London, to the great hurts or de- 
structyon of tun saide Cittie: For reformacion whereof tho Kings Majestie ys pleased and 
contented that it be enacted by thauctoritye of this present parliament withe the assent of 
tho Lords Spiritual! and temporall. and of the Comons of tliis present parliarai nt assembled, 
that the saide Ac’e, onoly tonohii.go the article and clause afortsaide, and all and ecerie 
sentence and braunche conteyncd in the saide Acte concernynge the same Article,' shall from 

1 Nlchnlls, History of the English Poor Law, vol. 1., p. 138. 

* Brt-ntano, On the History and Development of Oildr, p. 94, Brentano further compare" the 
act with its Herman counterpart, “The Imperial Code of Police of 1577,” title 37; and concludes, 
“ that in any erase the law of 1548 refers only to transitory combinations and the existence of a regu- 
lar organization of the working class cannot be inferred from it” (Ibid.). 

» Kloss indeed remarks that it is not plainly declare d whether the repeal concerned London alone, 
or the whole kingdom; but Findel states (and has been followed by riteinbrenner and Fort): “In 
1548 ail the building c rafts were permitted to freely practice their art in all the kingdom.,; but this 
license was again revoked In the following year, ex<cpt so far as concerned the city of London ” (His- 
lory of Freemasonry, p. 80). 

4 Fornrjn forvne, farynar— not belonging to tht borough, city, or ..raft 

‘It » quits certain, (rom the wording of this statute, that the whoU of clause iv. of the i una b 
Edw. VL, c. xv., was repealed. 
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hcnesfortb* be resumed repealed adnnlled revoked adnlchdatcd and utter* yr made voyd* 
for erer; Any* thinjjr oonteyned in the audo former Acto towchingi the Claw** or Article 
aforemide to the eontrarie notwithetandinge,” 

A later chapter of the mine etatute re quire* erery penon who ha* three apprentice* to 
the craft* of clothmen, wearere, tailor*, and shoemaker* to keep one journeyman.* 

XXXIII. The Statute* of laborer*, which had been accumulating from the time of 
Edward IIL, but had been in general too opprrerivr to bo oiecuted, ware codified by the 
5 Elis., e. iv., 8 and made applicable to all the trade* then existing. It i*, in fact, a selection 
from all the preceding enactment* on the subject of labor} those prorisions deemed useful 
being retained, others modified, and tt .* rest repealed. 1 

Tho person* affected by it may bo divided into four clame*- artificers, menial wmnts, 
laborer*, and apprentices. The following is an abstract of it* provision* 

3, 4.* No one shall bo rttairnd for less than year in certain trade* (Scyenctt, Crcfte". 
MytttrUi, or Arit»), 1 and story person unmarried, and erery married person under thirty 
years of age, brought up in the said trades, or haring exercised them for three yearn, not 
hating lundr of dear 40*. per annum, nor good* to the mine of £10, and so allowed by two 
justices, or the mayor or head officer of the peace where he last dwelt for n year; now 
h»i«g re taine d already in husbandry, or tho above trade*, nor in any other; not in service 
of any nobleman gentleman or other; nor haring a farm whereon to mploy himself m 
tillag e; such person ikall tervo in the trade he ha* been brought up in, if required. 

5. No person shall put away such servant, nor shall the servant deport unless for reason- 
able cause to be allowed before two Justices, the Mayor, or other chief officer 

12, 13. Respecting artificers and laborers being hired for wage* by the day or met, 
certain orders ore made :>bout their times of work nd rest; and as to those retained in 
and for the building or repairing of any church, house, ship, mill, or every wilier pieu of 
work taken in great, in task, or in gross, or that shall hereafter take upon him 
or finish any such thing or work, shall continue, and not depart from the ame, uni * it 
be for not paying their wages.” or withont lice. -• of the mar.te. or owner of the work, or 
of the person having charge thereof, before finishing, under pain of a month’s imprison- 
ment, itnd forfeiture of £5. 

15-19. A* to the wages, whether of servants, laborers, or artificers, either working by 
the year, day, or otherwise, they are to be settled yearly at the Easter sessions, by the Jur- 
t ices of the Peace, within the limits of their several commission®, “ the Sheriff of that courtly, 
if ho conveniently may, end every Mayor, Bailiff, or other head officer withi any city or 
town corporate, wherein is any Justice of the Peace” (XVII., XX.), to be certified on 

'3 and 4 Edw. VI, c. xxii. Although Dr. Klora reads this ,’eac.traent a* applying to the building 
trades, it is not capable of such interpretation. 

• Frequently referred to as thi “Statute of Apprentices; " explained and extended by the 38 
Mi» , c xiL ; 4 Hit, c. ix. ; 1 James L, c. vi. ; and 21 James I., c. xxviii. Repealed by the 54 Geo. 

m, c. so. 

• Nicholle, History of the English Poor Law, voL 1., p. 157. 

•These numbers correspond with those prefixed to the various clauses of the statute. 

• Clothiers, woollen-cloth weavers, tuckore, fullers, cloth-workers, sheremen, dyers, hosiers toy- 
lore, shoemakers, tanners, pewterers, bakers, brewers, glovers, cutler* smiths, farrier , curriers sad- 
dlers, spurriers, turners, cappers, hat or felt makers, bowyer i, fletcher*, arrowhead-maker*, butchers, 
rooks or millers. 
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farduMnt to the hancellor, and afterwords proclaimed on market-day, and fixed op in 
wine open place Person* (tiring mot* wage* than allowed by .he proclamation are to be 
imprisoned ten days; and thoae taking mars, twenty-one days. 

22. The Justices, and also the Constable , npon request, may oompcl each artificer* and 
peraotvi “ a» h< meet to labor, n to serve in harvest of hay or corn, in mowing and reaping; 
and if iny refuse, he ia to be pat in th* stocks for two daya and one night 

28. Every houaeholder, being twenty-four yearn of age, living in a city or town corporate, 
and exercising any art, myatery, or manna) occupation, may have the eon of any freeman, 
not occupying hnalandry, nor being a laborer, and living in that or aome other city or 
town corporate, aa an apprentice , after the custom of London, for seven yearn at least, eo 
m the term do not expire before the apprentice ahall be of the age of twenty-four years. 

27. d rehanta not to take apprentice*, except their own sons, und then wl *0 parent* 
poanwa an estate of freehold, of the annual value of 40*. 

28. In market town* not corporate, any houaeholder of twenty-four year* old, exercising 
any art, myitery, or manual occupation, may have aa apprentice the child of any other 
•rtifioer, siting in any market town in the nmo (hire. 

80. r j ion of any person, though hi* father baa no landa, may be pnt apprentice to 
a amith, wheelwright, plough -wright, mill-wright, carpenter, “ rough e mason,” plait* rer, 
lawyer, lime-bnrner, brick maker, tiler, slater, “healyer,” 1 tile-maker, linen-weaver, 
turner, cooper, miller, earthen-potter, woollen-weaver, fuller, burner of ore, and thatcher 
or ahingler. 

31. To encourage thi* kind of aervice, it wsa further enacted, that no one ahaU exercise 
any craft, myitery, or oocnpation, thin uted, or oocupied within the realm of England or 
tiiilea, except he iholl have been brought up therein aeven yrora at the leaat aa an appren- 
tice, not *et any peraon on work in the mmo, except an apprentice, or one who, having 
erved aa an apprentice, become* a journeyman, or ia hired by the year. 

33. Every cloth-maker, fuller, ahcerman, weaver, tailor, or shoemaker, having threfi 
apprentices, iholl retain und keep one journeyman; und for every apprentice above three, one 
other journeyman. 

35. Any person required by a householder to become an apprentice in husbandry, or 
in any other kind of art, mystery, or science, may, npon refusal to serve be committed to 
ward till he oonuents, bnt 

36. No pe <m shall bo bounden to enter into any apprenticeship, other than such as 
bo under the age of twenty-one years. 

40. The citizens and freemen of London und Norwich may take, have, and retain, 
apprentices there, in *■ .1 manner and form as they have previously done. 

The Statute of Apprentices (XXXIII.), though requiring in very nneqnivocal word! a 
•even years’ upprcntkeship, in all trades the n followed in England, wheresoever they should 
be carried on, hs been held to extend only to cities ,nd market-towns, «id that a per- 
son may exercise as many trades as he pleases in a country village, although he has not 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship to each; * sleo that a men who had been duly uppren- 


' A maker of tiles for rooft. In Worcester the tiller were ailed hedger* (Smith, English Oildr, 
p 388). 

'It wan also determined by the judg » that he served at an appreitiee who for seven years haa 
been working at a matter (2 Will. Rep., 168). 
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To the Earl of Euston and Sir Knight John Corson Smith, Past Right 
Eminent Grand Commander of Illinois, all honor and credit is due, possibly more 
so than io anyone else, for their indefatigable efforts and six years or more of 
labor in the successful fulfillment, by the signing of the Concordat of the Inter- 
national Alliance Treaty, at the 31st Triennial Conclave held at Chicago, August 
9-12, iqio, resulting in the cementing together of the “Grand Organizations of 
Knight Templar” throughout the English speaking World, thus comparatively 
forming one Body; the accomplishment of which is one of the most important 
events in the history of the Order. The first step in the official negotiations 
took piace at the 2<>th Triennial Conclave held at San Francisco, July 9th, 1004, 
to v hich Grand Master Henry B. Stoddard had courteously invited the Earl 
of Euston and his official staff to attend the Conclave. The invitation was most 
graciously accepted, and the distinguished delegation started from London, on 
their long pilgrimage, August 13th, and arrived in San Francisco September 
5th, 1904. 

Their chivalric reception by the Grand Officers of the Grand Encampment 
and the delegated Commanderies was befitting the occasion and the personages. 
They were met, before reaching San Francisco, at Del Monte, by a special com- 
mittee representing the Grand Encampment, consisting of Sir Knight Reuben 
H. Lloyd. Past Grand Master, Sir Knight T. H. Goodman and Sir Knight Wil- 
liam H. Crocker. Great preparations had been made to receive and pay proper 
respect and honor to the Chief of the Order in the Mother Country, and who was 
also the personal representative of King Edward VII. of England, carrying a 
courteous message. 

As the personal representatives of M. E. Gram! Master Henry B. Stoddard. 
R, E. Deputy Grand Master George M. Moulton, accompanied by V. E. Grand 
Generalissimo Henry W. Rugg and V. E. Grand Captain-General William B. 
Melish, welcomed the guests on their arrival. 

The spectacle was a dream of chivalry. In character an 1 personnel it was 
a greeting that convened to the minds of the Templar nobility of the “Great 
Priory” the true impression, that the hearts of the American hosts of Knight- 
hood in the United States beat true to the principles of Templar Masonry, and 
in unison one Grand Jurisdiction with the other. 

The Earl of Euston is one of the most prominent Freemasons tn England. 
He is Most Eminent and Supreme Grand Master United Orders of the Tem- 
ple and St. John’s of Jerusalem, Palestine, Rhodes of Malta in England and 
Wales and the Dependencies of the British Crow n. Among the main Masonic 
offices he holds arc: the following: Provincial Grand Master for Northampton and 
Huntingdon, of United Grand Lodge of Ancient Fret and Accepted Masons 
of England; Grand Superintendent Northampton and Huntingdon, of United 
Grand Chapter Royal Arch Masons; Provincial Grand Master for the Province 
of Northampton, Huntingdon and Bedford, Provincial Grand Master for the 
Province of Leicester and Rutland, of Mark Master Masons of England and 
Wales, the Colonies and Dependencies of the British Crown, including the De- 
gree of Royal Ark Mariner; Most Eminent and Supreme Grand Master, Knight 
Grand Cross, of United Orders of The Temple ami Hospital ii England and 
Wales and the Dependencies thereof; 33d Degree Past Lt.-G. Commander of 
Ancient and Accepted Rite; Grand Sovereign, Knight Grand c ross, of Red Cross 
of Constantine, St. John and Holy Sepulchre; Grand Master of Royal, Select 
and Super-Excellent Masters; Provincial Grand Master for London and Metro- 
politan Counties, of Royal Order of Scotland. 
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paratively, ao limited in number as to render any nonce of -heir craft or industry, in the 
litututo, inexpedient or unnecessary. Yet, if the latter solution be accepted, why the 
weartame changes which are rung upon the varieties of the tilei’a trade, in the me 
clauae of tho Act’ Mr. Brewer, quoting the rtat C Qen. VIII., c. iii. (XXVI.), ap ska of 
“superior workmen, or freemasons."' The word in the same aenae is uaed by a high author- 
ity, who says: — “Ever? kind of arttaurt work, if on an extensive scale, was superintended 
by a master in the craft —he is the master carpentc : or the freemason .” * 

Had the generic term “ masons” been rued by th« framers of the statute, the inference 
would be plain — that it referred to both the superior and the inferior da ideation a of the 
trade; but the employment .1 the expression rough mason, in a code, moreover, so 
carefully drawn up, .almost forbids the snppaition tbit it was intended to comprise a higher 
class of workmen, and rather indicates that the term Freemason— o already suggested,— 
though, per!' aps, in common or sucet *dve use, applied to denote a tonecutter, a contractor 
a superior workman, a passed apprentice or free journeyman, nd a person enjoying the 
freedom of a guild or company, had then lost — if, indeed, it ever pc * id — any purely 
operative significance, and if for no other reason was omitted from the statute, as importing 
a sense in which it would have been generally m' urnit .-stood. 

According to Brentano, “ Wherever the craft gilds were legally .cknowledged, we find 
foremost tin* the right to exercise their craft and sell their manufacture? depended upon 
the frsodom of the city.’ 

A pamphlet of the year 1649, referring to the constitution of the Cloth workers 
Company, as amended in the twenty-third year of Henry VII., and then existing, pre- 
sents an interesting picture of the class® or gradation into which thi . sedation was 
divided. 

“ The first degree was Apprentices of the Craft. These were not to take wages, or worn 
Journey-work, by their Ordinances. 

“ The second degree wa« Freemen; they pre iented, admitted to work by Journeys, or 
Journey-work. These sometime called the Yeomandry; sometimes, the Company of 
Ratohelors. They entred Bond not to worke with ny Forraigner, but with Freemen 
of the Craft, and this was according to their Ordinances too. 

“ The third degree was Householders they admitted. 

“ The fourth degree wa a Livery or Cloathing, such a wore Gown and Hood. This 
wad called the fellowship. 

“ The fifth degree was Warden. 

“ All were under the government, rule, and punishment of the Lord Mayor and Aider- 
men for the time being. Such as rebelled wrro bound in recognizance to the Mayor’s 
Court.” 1 * * 4 

In bringing to a close my view of the early statutes, whilst conscious that I have un- 
folded very little that may tend to strengthen the opinion entertained of the high antiquity 
of Freemasonry, I may claim, at least, to have dissipated some few errors, and thereby to 




1 Letters and Papers, ( to, temp. Henry VTEt., - i i., 18«2, preface, p. cziL 

• J. E. T. Rogers, A History of Agriculture and .-rices in England from 1259 to 1793 (1866), vol 
i.,p 503, 

1 Brentano, On the History and Development of Gilds, p. ftl. 

4 The Government of the Fullers, Shearmen, and Clothworkera of London, p. & 
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to „ .light!, mu mp.rt.dJ,, in plmH «» »“•" °* *• 
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uentnry, the next robject in chronological order will I t» early hatory 
which I ihall proceed to diecoe in the earning chapter. 
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